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MR.  HUSTON  THOMPSON 


Member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  who  has  charge  of  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  cleaning  the  fake  stock  peddlers  out  of  the  country.  This  body 
has  power  to  stop  misrepresentation  in  the  sale  of  securities  as  well  as  in 
other  lines  of  trade  and  it  can  demand  accurate  information  regarding  any 
promotion.  Through  it  the  operations  of  the  pirates  of  promotion  may  be 
stopped  before  the  public  is  loaded  up  with  their  worthless  issues.  The 
public  can  cooperate  by  sending  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington, the  name,  address,  and  "literature"  of  any  one  whom  they  suspect 
ol  heing  a  gct-rich-quick  promoter 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


N  AMERICA,  in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  in 
Italy,  in  Japan,  and  almost  everywhere  else 
there  has  been  a  growing  criticism  of  the 
Paris  Conference,  both  because  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  with  its  work  and  also  because  its 
work  has  not  pleased  everyone.  It  was  hardly 
reasonable  to  hope  that  the  Conference  would 
get  along  much  faster  than  it  has,  for  practically 
no  Peace  Conferences  of  this  kind  ever  have.  Nor 
is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  results  will 
please  everyone. 

It  is  perhaps  fair  to  censure  the  Conference 
for  not  taking  more  vigorous  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Bolshevism  and  anarchy  in  the  pre- 
sent, while  it  discussed  the  foundations  of  peace 
for  the  future,  for  wherever  anarchy  reigns,  the 
foundations  are  gone,  no  matter  what  the  Con- 
ference decides.  In  some  ways  it  would  have 
been  more  effective  to  have  had  the  maximum 
attention  of  the  Allied  nations  and  ourselves  con- 
tinued on  the  immediate  problem  in  hand,  just  as 
;it  was  during  the  first  part  of  the  war  from  August, 
191 4  to  November,  19 18.  The  post-armistice  pe- 
riod is  about  as  dangerous  and  is  in  the  same  need 
of  daily  treatment.  In  the  destruction  of  the 
governments  of  the  Kaisers  and  the  Czar  we 
originally  intended  to  remove  the  top  and  its 
intentions,  leaving  the  fabric  of  government 
:apable  of.  functioning  although  relieved  of  its 
Dverlord  and  infused  with  a  new  spirit.  I  n  theory 
:he  plan  was  an  excellent  one,  and  it  might  have 
worked  out  in  practice  if  it  could  have  been  ac- 
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complished  in  less  time  and  with  less  interference 
with  internal  and  economic  conditions.  But  the 
task  took  so  long  and  was  so  difficult  that  when 
the  overlords  were  removed  we  found  very  little  of 
the  fabric  of  government  left.  Our  immediate 
task,  then,  is  to  create  or  support  and  protect 
from  Bolshevism  some  kind  of  governments  in 
the  places  where  Kaisers  and  Czars  used  to  rule, 
propping  them  up  until  they  have  had  time  to 
construct  a  new  fabric  capable  of  bearing  the 
strain. 

Neither  peace  terms  nor  boundaries  are  of 
more  than  academic  interest  until  there  is  some  or- 
ganized and  orderly  society  on  which  to  fit  them. 
Perhaps  the  proposed  settlements  will  help  to 
restore  quiet,  but  so  far  they  seem  to  tend  more 
toward  increasing  disorders  because  of  conflicting 
claims.  If  something  approaching  normal  con- 
ditions of  economic  life  could  be  achieved  by 
united  action,  it  might  be  possible  to  solve  the 
mooted  points  in  a  less  tense  and  strained 
atmosphere,  leaving  the  final  delicate  adjustments 
to  be  worked  out  at  leisure.  This  might  restore 
some  degree  of  order,  creating,  in  a  less  protracted 
way,  the  ability  to  withstand  Bolshevism  and 
other  forms  of  anarchy.  If  the  restoration  of 
order,  on  the  other  hand,  must  wait  for  the  final 
settlements,  the  cry  for  speed  has  been  justified.  A 
poor  settlement  quickly  attained,  if  it  brings 
order,  has  more  human  happiness  in  it  than  a 
wiser  arrangement  granted  after  further  suffering 
and  destruction. 
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Director  General  of  Railroads,  whose  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  is 
the  organization  of  all  the  lines  into  "a  comparatively  few  great  railroad 
corporations,"  with  strong  Government  representation  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  these  corporations,  and  Government  supervision  of  rates 

(See  "The  March  of  Events") 


Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  who  recently  proposed  a 
plan  to  achieve  world  preeminence  for  the  American  merchant  marine,  in- 
cluding the  sale  of  Government-built  ships  to  private  operators,  their  opera- 
tion upon  routes  selected  by  the  Government,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
Government  fund  to  promote  American  shipping  enterprises 

(See  "The  March  of  Events") 


Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  whose  problem  is  to 
overcome  the  set-back  in  political  prestige  suffered  bv  the  loss  of  Congress 
to  the  Republicans  last  winter  and  to  find  an  issue  with  which  to  attract 
votes  from  the  normal  Republican  majority  in  the  country 

(See  "The  March  of  Events") 


Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  who  has  been  largely 
successful  in  smoothing  out  the  differences  between  the  Progressives  and 
Conservatives  in  preparation  for  a  united  party  in  the  selection  of  a  candidate 

for  President  (See  "The  March  of  Events") 


Who  was  recently  appointed  director  of  the  entire  Army  Air  Service,  upon 
whose  future  activities  depends  much  of  the  practical  development  of 
American  aviation  (See  page  104) 
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The  Next   Half  of  the  War  can  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  order  where  other- 
wise chaos  would  reign. 
IT  IS  entirelypossible  that  a  settlement  of  every  The  three  weapons  with  which  to  fight  anarchy 
boundary  question  in  perfect  justice,  the  form-  are  fair  political  settlements,  a  good  police  force, 
ation  of  an  acceptable  league  of  nations,  and  and  the  reestablishment  of  industry  and  com- 
the  adjustment  of  all   differences   between   the  merce,  which  means  food  and  work  for  the  unset- 
delegations  at  Paris  would  still  allow  the  civiliza-  tied  populace. 

tion  of  Europe  to  collapse  and  the  fruits  of  victory  As  the  work  of  the  Peace  Conference  is  more  or 

to  be  lost.  less  secretly  conducted  (which  is  proper)   it  is 

There  are  more  people  in  Europe  than  Europe  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  the  different  delega- 

can  support  without  the  operation  of  modern  tions  have  advocated  as  the  best  means  of  fighting 

industry,  which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  machin-  anarchy.     From  surface  indications,  however,  it 

ery  of  transportation  and  commerce — railroads,  seems  that  the  French,  although  they  have  suf- 

steamships,  and  finance.     People  in  the  city  of  fered  more  in  man  power  than  anyone  else,  are 

New  York  died  of  cold  in  the  winter  of  191 7-19 18  eager  to  send  a  police  force  of  Allied  soldiers  to 

and  the  industries  of  the  city  were  threatened  by  maintain    order    in    central    and    southeastern 

the  temporary  collapse  of  our  railroad  operations  Europe,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Poles,Czecho- 

and  the  Coal  Administration.     A  month  of  isola-  Slovaks,  and  Rumanians  to  establish  a  military 

tion  would  kill  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  line  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  in  opposition 

in  New   York  and   put  the  city  into  complete  to  Bolshevism.     Behind  that  line  their  policy  is 

anarchy.     And  if,  while  this  was  going  on,  the  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  reestablish  industry 

most  perfect  city  charter  was  granted  the  city  so  that  there  may  be  work  for  the  people,  and  to 

giving  the  most   satisfactory  political   relations  send  what  supplies  of  food  can  be  had  to  prevent 

with  the  state  and  the  National  Government,  starvation  before  they  get  upon  a  normal  basis, 

the  anarchy  would  go  on  just  the  same.     To  stop  In  the  French  plan  is  included  taking  from  Ger- 

the  anarchy,  food,  coal,  and  commerce  to  provide  many  a  money  indemnity  and  also  raw  material 

raw  materials,  and  markets  that  would  give  work  indemnities  in  the  shape  of  the  Saar  coal  fields,  in 

to  the  population  would  be  necessary.     But  if  order  that  French  commerce  and  industry  need 

barely  enough  work  and  food  were  provided  it  not  be  crippled  by  the  destruction  of  her  northern 

would  help  tremendously  to  make  these  satis-  coal  fields  which  the  Germans  ruined  for  that 

factory  if  fair  political  treatment  accompanied  particular  object, 

them.  The  American  and  British  delegations  seem  to 

In  Europe  the  situation  is  similar.     Without  be  more  or  less  agreed  upon  a  kind  of  opportunist 

food  and  the  reestablishment  of  ways  of  making  policy  based  upon  the  general  theory  that  if  the 

a  living,  no  purely  political  solution  will  solve  the  Allies  treat  Germany  generously  and  argue  with 

problem.     With  a  bare  sufficiency  of  food  and  the  Bolshevist  leaders  in  Russia,  Germany  will 

jobs,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  some  gather  itself  together  as  a  champion  of  order,  and 

time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  best  the  Bolsheviki  may  cease  to  be  so  aggressive,  and 

political  settlements  possible,  for  men  on  short  that  altogether  it  will  be  possible  to  get  out  of  the 

rations  are  never  in  a  mood  to  overlook  any  mess  without  trying  to  police  Europe  or  fight  the 

grievance.  Bolsheviki.     The  leadership  in  this  policy  seems 

The  struggle  then  is  the  reestablishment  of  to  belong  to  the  President.     His  conception  of 

industry  and  commerce  against  the  spread  of  what  was  right  treatment  for  Germany  has  always 

anarchy,  or  Bolshevism  as  it  is  commonly  called,  been  more  favorable  to  the  Germans  than  the 

For  one  adherent  of  Bolshevism  who  accepted  the  conceptions  of  the  Allies.    And  he  has  always 

theory  through  belief  in  the  principles  preached  hoped  that  some  kind  of  negotiation  might  mollify 

by    Lenine   and    Trotzky,    there  are  thousands  the  Bolsheviki.     The  Prinkipo  Islands  Conference 

who  join  the  ranks  of  disorder  because  of  hunger  was  one  attempt  to  negotiate  with  them;  the 

and  poverty.     If  it  was  an  exaggeration  to  say  semi-official  William  Bullitt  and  Lincoln  Steffens 

that  "  food  will  win  the  war  "  against  the  Germans,  mission  is  another. 

it  is  hardly  overstating  it  to  say  that  food  and  If  the  President  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  are  right 

work  will  win  the  war  against   Bolshevism  or  in  their  theory,  civilization  will  escape  the  difficul- 

anarchy.  ties  of  policing  Europe.     If  they  are  wrong,  civili- 

There  is,  however,  another  extremely  potent  zation  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  not  only  of 

influence  for  order  and  against  anarchy — a  good  policing  but  of  conquering  it,  for  if  the  policy  of 

police  force.     Taking  New  York  as  an  example  generosity  and  negotiation  fails,  by  the  time  its 

again,  with  a  meagre  sufficiency  of  food  and  jobs  failure  is  complete  Europe  will  be  many  times 

and  a  fair  political  situation,  a  good  police  force  harder  to  police  and  reconstruct  even  than  it  is  now.  _ 


,o  The  World's  Work 

The  American  and  English  policy  is  prevailing  with  Carranza  while  his  troops  and  Pershing's 

over  the   French.     We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  were  fighting  each  other. 

immediately  called  upon  for  the  troops  that  the         But  it  might  be  possible  to  establish  a  military' 

French  plan  would  require.     On  the  other  hand  line  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  with  very 

the  American-British  plan  may  fail  and  if  it  does  few  French,  British,  or  American  troops,  if  better 

we  shall  be  called  upon  for  a  very  large  effort  in  use  could  be  made  of  the  man  power  of  Poland, 

the  future.  Czechoslovakia,    Rumania,    and    such    Russians 

It  would  certainly  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  as  are  dependable — especially  those  who  have  been 

fair  dealing  for  our  Government  to  give  the  Amer-  prisoners  in  Germany.    The  arrangement  to  send 

ican  people  fair  warning  of  what  may  be  in  store  the  Polish  contingents  that  have  been  fighting  in 

for  us  so  that  we  may  not  entirely  lose  the  spirit  France,  across  Germany  to  Poland  is  a  step  in  this 

of  sacrifice  and  relapse  into  the  same  pleasant  direction. 

state  of  mind  from  which  our  entry  into  the  war         But  certainly  much  more  stimulus  in  the  way  of 

aroused  us  with  such  a  shock.  money,  equipment,  and  Allied  military  missions 

..  could  be  given  these  various  peoples  to  enable 

them  to  establish  a  line  against  Bolshevism  than 

Of  course  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  is  now  being  done, 
people  in  the  United  States  who  feel  that  we         At  present,  then,  the  situation  is  that  (i)  the 

should  leave  Europe's  trouble  for  the  Europeans  Allies  and  America  are  sending  food  to  various 

to  settle.     If  we  went  into  the  war  for  the  high  parts  of  central  and  southeastern   Europe  but 

motive  of  saving  civilization  in  Europe  the  need  they  are  not  doing  much  toward  renewing  the 

is  as  pressing  as  ever.     If  we  went  to  Europe  be-  industry  or  commerce  that  has  been  prostrated, 

cause  Kaiserism  threatened  us,  there  is  as  strong  (2)  They  are  doing  little  to  provide  a  police  force 

a  reason  to  stay  there,  for  Bolshevism  threatens  to  keep  order  and  much  less  than  is  possible  to) 

us  likewise.     It  is  true  that  the  fire  of  anarchy  is  establish  a  Polish-Czech- Rumanian  line  against 

burning  chiefly  on  other  people's  premises,  but  it  the  Bolsheviki.     The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  do 

is  catching  and  there  is  considerable  wind  blowing  even  less  than  has  been  done  toward  stiffening 

our  way.     The  natural  instinct  of  a  forehanded  such  a  line  with  Allied  or  American  troops.     (3) 

people  would  be  to  help  establish  a  fire  line  as  far  The  main  dependence  is  being  placed  upon  being 

from  home  as  possible.  lenient  enough  with  Germany  to  get  the  Germans 

But    the   performance   of   either   the   Anglo-  into  the  ranks  of  law  and  order  and  to  negotiate 

American  plan  or  the  French  plan  of  meeting  the  with  the  Bolsheviki  to  try  to  get  them  to  renounce 

advance  of  anarchy   is   beset   with   difficulties,  the  creed  for  which  and  by  which  they  exist. 

The  Allied  governments  and  the  United  States  (4)  No  preparations  are  being  made  to  meet 

Government  have  either  expressly  or  by  implica-  the  spread  of  anarchy  if  this  plan  of  leniency  and 

tion  promised  the  soldiers  and  citizens  work  at  negotiation  fails. 

good  pay  and  under  good  conditions.     There  is         The  longer  the  world  goes  on  in  disorganization 

the  utmost  pressure  on  every  government  to  start  the  more  difficult  the  final  solution,  for  no  solution 

its  commerce  and  industry  again  upon  a  profitable  can  be  accepted  as  just  that  does  not  provide  at 

peace  basis  in  order  to  meet  these  conditions,  least  for  three  meals  a  day  for  all  people,  and 

After  having,  in  effect,  promised  the  people  that  as  disorder  and  destruction  continue,  more  and 

if  they  would  work  and  fight  until  Germany  was  more  peoples  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  tc 

beaten  all  would  be  well,  it  is  difficult  for  the  make  a  living.     A  man  cares  very  little  on  which 

governments  to  come  forward  frankly  and  say  side  of  a  boundary  he  is  or  under  what  govern 

that  they  were  wrong,   that  beating  Germany  ment  if  he  can  not  get  work  and  food.     They  are 

was  only  half  the  battle  and  that  further  strain  the  first  essentials, 
and  sacrifice  are  necessary  to  beat  anarchy.     That         Under  these  conditions  the  sooner  we  renew 

is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  Anglo-American  our  sacrificial  state   of   mind  the  better.     Th< 

opposition  to  the  French  suggestion  that  we  not  feeling  that  the  war  is  over  and  that  it  is  time  fo 

only  send  food  to  central  and  southeastern  Europe  us  to  take  a  little  rest,  make  a  little  money,  an 

but  that  we  send  soldiers  to  maintain  order  as  enjoy  life  a  bit  may  be  entirely  natural,  but  it  is 

well.  wrong.     The  time  has  not  come.     Kaiserism  ram 

The  British  and  American  governments  seem  so  long  a  course  before  we  amputated  it  thai 

fearful  of  asking  the  people  for  further  military  other  and  equally  serious  complications  have  sei 

effort.     On  the  other  hand  both  governments  in.     We  are  one  of  the  doctors  and  it  behooves  u:1. 

have  troops  in  north  Russia  fighting  the  Bolshe-  to  make  every  preparation  for  another  operatior 

viki  and  we  have  troops  in  Siberia.     The  situation  if  it  is  necessary.     We  are  again  faced  with  a  con 

is  a  little  like  the  period  when  we  were  negotiating  dition  and  not  a  theory  to  deal  with. 
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The  March  of  Events                                                    1 1 

Just  Politics  haste  and  confusion,  and  with  all  ranks  suffering 

from  lack  of  training  and  experience.     Under  the 

POLITICALLY  speaking  the  way  of  the  circumstances,  the  results  in  France  were  extra- 
Peace  Commission  is  going  to  be  hard  in  ordinarily  good,  but  the  greenness  of  the  army 
the  United  States.  As  a  nation  we  want  created  many  otherwise  unnecessary  difficulties 
nothing  out  of  the  war  but  the  reestablishment  of  and  made  the  officers  and  men  less  tolerant  of 
our  merchant  marine  in  something  like  its  position  mistakes  and  hardships  than  would  have  been  the 
of  70  years  ago,  and  the  reestablishment  of  order  case  in  an  organization  of  longer  training. 
in  Europe  and  Asia  so  that  business  may  go  Added  to  all  these  things  we  face  the  activities 
on  as  usual  with  the  expectation  that  we  shall  get  of  the  professional  anarchists,  who  will  take  all 
a  larger  proportion  of  it  than  previously.  Com-  possible  advantage  of  the  difficult  period  of  revis- 
pared  with  more  altruistic  statements  of  our  na-  ing  wages  and  profits  downward  until  the  country 
tional  hopes  these  seem  very  materialistic,  but  the  gets  upon  what  might  be  called  a  "paying  basis." 
two  are  not  contradictory.  Put  in  another  way,  No  one  has  ever  devised  any  plan  for  reducing  the 
increased  commercial  activity  on  our  part  is  neces-  wage  scale  and  the  cost  of  living  in  simultaneous 
sary  for  the  rebuilding  of  Europe.  Whichever  equity  so  that  no  class  or  group  suffer  unduly, 
way  it  should  be  stated,  the  American  public  has  Some  are  certain  to  suffer  and  to  protest  even  to 
been  taught  to  look  forward  to  more  ships  and  the  point  of  violence. 

more  trade.     However,  this  hope  is  a  good  deal  Compared  to  any  country  in  Europe  our  condi- 

marred  by  anarchy  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  tion  is  a  happy  one.     It  is  also  good  compared  to 

which  means  less  trade  and  more  responsibilities,  our  own  condition  many  times  in  the  past.    There 

A  peace  without  order  abroad  is  not  likely  to  be  are  no  good  grounds  for  pessimism,  but  there  are 

particularly  popular.  plenty  of  grounds  for  vigorous  political  action. 

But  even  disorder  in  Europe  would  not  fill  the  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for  the  public  to  be  en- 
public  eye  if  peace  brought  prosperity  and  a  feeling  gaged  in  looking  over  its  political  leaders  to  see 
of  equilibrium  at  home.  But  no  peace  settlement  whom  they  can  count  upon  for  intelligent  action 
is  likely  to  do  that.  The  end  of  fighting  hardly  particularly  as  this  is  the  springtime  for  the 
lessened  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  our  do-  presidential  aspirations  for  1920  to  rise, 
mestic  situation  while  it  did  greatly  lessen  the  The  results  of  the  last  Congressional  election 
tolerance  with  which  the  public  suffered  the  incon-  and  the  fact  that  the  various  causes  of  dissatis- 
venience  attendant  on  these  problems.  faction  have  arisen  under  a  Democratic  Adminis- 

In  less  than  a  year  a  very  large  sentiment  in  tration  puts  the  Democratic  party  on  the  de- 
favor  of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  fensive.  It  must  show  cause  why  its  leadership 
the  railroads  has  turned  to  an  overwhelming  should  be  continued  by  presenting  both  men  and 
desire  to  return  the  railroads  to  private  manage-  measures  to  inspire  the  public  confidence, 
ment.  In  fact  the  public  wants  everything  pos-  The  Administration  has  been  so  completely 
sible  taken  from  government  hands  as  soon  as  dominated  by  the  President  that  it  has  produced 
possible — railroads,  cables,  telephones,  telegraphs,  no  commanding  figure  to  succeed  to  his  leader- 
and  ships.  Government  management  has  caused  ship.  There  were  only  two  men  in  high  adminis- 
great  dissatisfaction.  Whether  war  conditions  trative positions  in  the  Governmentwho  impressed 
gave  government  management  a  fair  test  or  not  the  public  with  their  own  individual  energy  and 
is  debatable,  but  popular  verdict  is  unmistakably  capacity  and  who  seemed  capable  of  acting  on 
against  a  further  trial.  their  own  initiative  without  constant  reference 

The  continued  high  expenditures  of  the  Govern-  and  correction  by  the  President.    These  two  men 

ment  and  the  high  taxes  are  a  further  cause  of  were  Mr.  McAdoo  and  Mr.  Hoover.    The  finan- 

widespread  dissatisfaction.     A  good  deal  of  this  cial  burdens  of  public  life  drove  Mr.  McAdoo  out 

dissatisfaction  is  unreasonable  because  the  only  of  office.     He   is   not   seeking  to  return.     Mr. 

honorable  course  for  the  Government  to  pursue  Hoover  is  still  actively  in  the  public  service  but  as 

is  to  carry  out  the  obligations  it  incurred  in  its  far  as  politics  are  concerned  no  one  knows  whether 

preparations  to  continue  the  war.     Nevertheless  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 

the  great  expenditures  and  high  taxes  do  create  There  is  some  discussion  of  Mr.  Baker  because 

dissatisfaction.  of  the  common  belief  that  he  is  the  logical  mental 

Added  to  these  causes  of  criticism  most  of  the  successor  to  the  President.  An  added  reason 
soldiers  are  returning  with  various  kinds  of  given  is  that  the  coming  investigation  of  the  con- 
grievances.  Most  of  these  grievances  both  justi-  duct  of  the  war  may  make  a  martyr  of  him.  But 
fiable  and  unjustifiable  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  at  present  he  does  not  make  a  very  vigorous 
we  refused  to  prepare  before  the  war  and  conse-  appeal, 
quently  had  to  throw  an  army  together  in  great  In  Congress  on  the  Democratic  side  the  leader- 
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ship  has  suffered  from  being  sectional.  The  solid 
South  being  the  only  part  of  the  country  which 
regularly  returned  Democrats  to  Congress  in  the 
sixteen  years  from  Grover  Cleveland's  last  term 
until  Wilson's  first  inauguration  it  was  natural 
that  practically  all  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  of  long  standing  in  191 3,  were  from  the 
South.  As  seniority  of  service  governed  the  ap- 
pointments to  places  of  power  on  the  committees 
of  Congress,  the  members  from  the  old  South 
became  almost  completely  in  control.  This  was  a 
great  disadvantage  for  it  always  left  the  party's 
action  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  was  based  upon 
sectional  motives.  And  the  policy  and  speeches 
of  such  men  as  Mr.  Kitchin  and  Senator  Hoke 
Smith  sufficiently  accentuated  this  feeling  to 
seriously  impair  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  in  the  fairness  of  Demo- 
cratic control.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no 
personality  on  the  Democratic  side  in  Congress 
that  particularly  appeals  to  the  public. 

The  President  could  regain  the  initiative  and 
tremendously  improve  the  public  estimation  of  the 
Democratic  party  if  besides  a  foreign  policy  he 
quickly  brought  before  the  country  a  programme 
for  handling  the  railroad  and  shipping  problems, 
for  the  return  of  the  cables,  telephones,  and  tele- 
graph lines  to  private  management,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  budget  system  to  check  extravagance, 
and  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

If  the  Administration  does  not  actively  take 
command  of  these  issues  and  make  them  its  own, 
the  Republican  party,  especially  the  majority  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  initiative.  And  they  must,  too, 
if  they  wish  to  rake  the  initiative,  have  a  foreign 
policy. 

Chairman  Will  Hays  of  the  Republican  Cam- 
paign Committee  is  working  desperately  to  heal 
the  breach  in  the  Republican  party  that  cost  it  the 
last  Presidential  election.  The  country  has  un- 
mistakably on  several  occasions  repudiated  the 
leadership  of  the  more  conservative  wing  of  the 
Republican  party  represented  by  such  men  as 
Senator  Penrose  and  Representatives  Mann, 
Mondell,  Cannon,  etc.  The  progressive  wing  of 
the  party  feels  that  the  public  will  again  decide 
against  this  leadership  if  it  is  offered.  They  con- 
sequently wish  to  substitute  progressive  leader- 
ship. The  conservatives  feel,  however,  that  the 
country  is  turning  conservative  and  that  this  ten- 
dency coupled  with  the  capital  to  be  made  out  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  Democrats  will  make  the 
public  reverse  its  former  adverse  votes. 

This  internal  row  has  left  the  Republicans 
pretty  well  devoid  of  initiative  in  domestic  affairs. 
In  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Root  have 


thrown  their  character  and  judgment  into  strong 
relief  by  the  fairness  and  constructive  ability  of 
their  discussion  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in 
so  doing  pulled  the  Republican  party  out  of  a  posi- 
tion of  mere  objection.  The  election  of  Mr.  Gil- 
lett  as  speaker  of  the  House  showed  a  sense  of 
progress  in  Republican  ranks  and  his  advocacy 
of  a  budget  further  increased  this.  But  the  im- 
pression was  a  good  deal  mitigated  by  the  promin- 
ence of  Mr.  Mondell  and  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  in  the 
very  important  Committee  on  Committees.  So  far 
the  Republican  organization  of  Congress  does  not 
smack  strongly  of  vigorous  leadership. 

In  Republican  ranks  there  are  many  who  are 
talked  of  as  Presidential  candidates.  Senators 
Johnson,  Harding,  Poindexter,  Mr.  Taft,  General 
Wood  and  many  others.  But  none  are  avowed 
candidates  and  none  have  offered  a  programme. 
And  there  is  likewise  much  discussion  of  General 
Pershing,  although  there  is  no  sign  of  his  interest 
in  the  matter  and  the  same  ignorance  exists  in  his 
case  as  in  Mr.  Hoover's,  as  to  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  the  part  of  shrewdness 
politically  for  both  sides  to  go  on  for  a  while  shar- 
ing both  the  blame  and  praise  and  looking  for  an 
opportunity  for  initiative  later.  But  with  the 
country  as  anxious  for  the  settlement  of  domestic 
affairs  as  well  as  foreign  affairs  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  a  great  opportunity  for  vigorous  leader- 
ship open  to  either  party — there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  the  Democratic  camp  for  some  one  with  initia- 
tive and  courage  besides  the  President,  and  there 
is  almost  complete  freedom  for  action  on  the 
Republican  side.  Whichever  side  plucks  up  its 
courage  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of  a 
programme  first  will  leave  the  other  side  but  a 
second  choice  as  to  issues  or  else  the  position  of 
mere  opposition. 
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The  Time  for  a  Budget  Bill 

R.  GILLETT,  the  new  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  favor  of  a 
budget  system  for  controlling  Federal 
expenditures.  Mr.  Taft  was  for  a  budget.  The 
President  has  written  in  favor  of  it.  Messrs. 
Fitzgerald  and  Sherley,  the  last  two  chairmen  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  favored  it.  Prac- 
tically all  students  of  finance  or  government 
believe  in  it.  Every  other  civilized  country  does 
have  a  budget.  The  case  seems  overwhelming. 
It  has  been  for  some  time,  and  still  we  have  noi 
budget.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  Federal  Re-} 
serve  System.  For  many,  many  years  a  reform; 
of  the  bankingact  was  discussed  and  almost  every- 
one agreed  that  it  needed  reform,  yet  nobody  did 
anything  about  it.     Then  the  President  presented 
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it  to  the  people  in  a  way  that  made  them  feel  and  verse  criticism  about  this  loss  it  is  because  that 

see  that  it  was  something  that  vitally  affected  the  loss  will  be  less  than  it  might  have  been.     For  if  he 

general  public.     It  immediately  became  a  politi-  had  contrived  to  build  more  ships  the  losses  would 

cal  question.     The  form  of  the  bill  presented  by  have  been  greater,  and  more  ships  was  his  task 

the  Administration  was  much  criticised  at  the  without  regard  to  cost. 

time  but  all  agreed  that  some  kind  of  reformed  In  the  bill  of  sale  of  the  ships  Mr.  Hurley  pro- 
Federal  currency  system  must  be  passed  so  that  poses  to  put  several  conditions: 
the   opposition    confined    itself  to   attempts    to  1.     That  the  insurance  on  these  ships  be  kept 
amend,  not  to  defeat  the  bill.     It  passed  and,  as  entirely  in  American  hands, 
everyone  knows,  stands  as  one  of  the  strongest  2.     That  the  purchaser  agrees  that  the  vessel 
achievements  of  the  Administration.  shall  not  be  transferred  to  foreign  registry  without 

The  creation  of  a  budget  system  is  in  the  same  the  permission  of  the  United  States  Government, 

situation   now.     The  opportunity  to  make  the  3.    That  these  ships  must  be  operated  by  firms 

budget  a  compelling  political  issue  is  plain.     The  incorporated  under  Federal  charters,  and  that 

present  method  of  appropriation  is  wasteful  and  each  operating  firm  must  have  one  director  ap- 

extravagant.     Taxes  are  high  enough  to  cause  real  pointed  by  the  Government, 

public   interest   in  any   saving    in    government  4.    That  the  purchaser  agrees  to  the  Govern- 

expenditure.     Here  is  a  tried  and  proven  method  ment's  fixing  maximum  rates  on  regular  trade 

of  making  the  taxpayers'  money  go  farther.      Its  routes. 

case  is  so  well  made  that  no  large  opposition  to  the  Added  to  these  general  conditions  Mr.  Hurley 
general  plan  can  long  stand  public  pressure.  Any  proposes  to  sell  some  of  the  ships  upon  the  specific 
plan  would  be  subject  to  amendment  but  a  budget  condition  that  they  ply  on  certain  routes  desig- 
plan  could  now  be  pushed  with  great  credit  to  its  nated  by  the  Shipping  Board  as  being  important 
sponsors.  The  question  is  whether  Mr.  Gillett  to  the  immediate  or  future  welfare  of  American 
can  gather  enough  strength  and  initiative  in  commerce.  If  these  ships  do  not  pay,  Mr.  Hurley 
Republican  ranks  to  carry  his  advocacy  in  speech  plans  to  subsidize  them  either  with  mail  contracts, 
into  practical  politics  or  whether  the  Administra-  fees  for  training  seamen,  or  directly  with  money, 
tion  will  see  that  it  must  take  up  this  question  if  The  ships,  of  course,  will  be  subject  to  the  ship- 
it  is  to  maintain  leadership  in  this  sphere  of  ac-  ping  laws  already  on  the  statutes  covering  dis- 
tivity.  criminations  in  rates,  the  nationality  of  crews  and 

the  conditions  of  labor  on  board  ship. 

Mr.  Hurley  and  Ships  In  order  to  carry  out  these  conditions  Mr.  Hur- 
ley suggests  the  creation  of  a  Merchant  Marine 

R.  HURLEY  performed  a  wise  service  to  Development  Fund.     The  ships  are  to  be  sold 

the  public  in  formulating  and  announcing  for  25  per  cent,  cash  payment  and  the  rest  on 

his  plan  for  turning  over  the  American  time.     On  this  unpaid  balance  the  Government 

merchant  marine  to  private  operation.     This  and  is  to  charge  5  per  cent.     The  difference  between 

Secretary  Lane's  plan  for  providing  land  for  the  this  and  the  usual  Government  interest  rate  of 

homecoming  soldiers  are  signs  of  initiative  on  do-  4  per  cent,  is  to  make  up  the  Development  Fund, 

mestic  questions  in  the  Administration.     It  is  This  fund  is  to  write  marine  insurance  and  also 

not  yet  clear  whether  the  President  completely  pay  what  direct  subsidies  are  necessary, 

endorses  Mr.  Hurley's  plan  or  whether  the  Ad-  As  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Hurley's  plan  is  to 

ministration  will  put  all  its  strength  behind  it.  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 

From  the  public,  Mr.  Hurley's  main  proposal  has  profitable  merchant  marine,  which  has  hitherto 

received  very  general  praise.  seemed  impossible,  it  is  pertinent  to  watch  with 

This  main  proposal  is  that  the  ships  now  in  an  almost  supercritical  eye  any  conditions  likely 

the  hands  of  the  Government  or  contracted  for  to  hamper  the  success  of  such  operation, 

"should  be  sold  to  and  operated  by  American  1.     If  the   Government   sees   that  American 

citizens."  insurance  is  as  cheap  as  foreign  insurance  there  is 

In  order  to  find  a  market  Mr.  Hurley  proposes  no  deterrent  to  operation  in  requiring  the  insur- 

to  sell  the  ships  "at  a  price  which  fairly  reflects  ance  to  be  American. 

the  current  world  market  for  similar  tonnage."  2.  There  is  a  certain  disadvantage  in  the  re- 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  sell  at  quite  the  world  striction  on  the  sale  of  ships  to  foreigners  for  it 
market  rate  since  all  buyers  except  Americans  keeps  our  shipowners  from  taking  advantage  of 
are  excluded.  In  any  case  the  sale  of  the  ships  the  world  market  for  ships.  There  are,  of  course, 
will  represent  a  very  considerable  loss  to  the  obvious  advantages  in  this  provision  but  these 
Government.  This  is  a  perfectly  proper  charge  advantages  do  cost  something, 
against  the  war.     If  Mr.  Hurley  is  due  any  ad-  3.     The  necessity  for  incorporation  under  a 
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Federal  charter  would  not  per  se  affect  operation  Mr.  Hurley  points  out  that  we  have  double  the 

one  way  or  the  other.  number  of  shipyards  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but 

4.     For  the  purchaser  to  agree  that  the  Govern-  when  the  rest  of  the  world  began  to  contract  for 

ment  could  fix  the  maximum  freight  rates  (not  ships  immediately  after  the  armistice  our  yards 

now  possible  under  any  statute)  would  subject  were   forbidden   to  accept   any   foreign   orders, 

the  shipping  concerns  to  the  possibility  of  the  Certainly  in  the  long  run  we  cannot  hope  to  keep 

same  kind  of  rate  regulation  that  has  ruined  the  twice  as  many  yards  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  full 

railroads.    A  rate  making  body  with  no  respon-  of  work  on  only  American  ships,  and  if  our  yards 

sibility  but  to  keep  rates  down  is  a  hard  master  could  have  gotten  some  of  the  early  orders  for 

to  work  under.  future  delivery  it  would  have  been  a  great  help 

The  subsidy  for  ships  on  unprofitable  routes  to  the  shipbuilding  industry  here.     We  can  not 

brings  up  the  old  subsidy  question  again.     That  build  up  a  competitive  merchant  marine  on  the 

the  subsidy  would  be  paid  from  a  Development  basis  of  ships  built  in  yards  that  are  protected 

Fund  does  not  change  the  question  at  all.     Those  from  competition  on  the  one  hand  and  deprived 

who  favor  a  subsidy  in  general  will  naturally  favor  of  world  markets  on  the  other.    Our  main  hope  of 

this  one  in  particular,  and  those  who  oppose  all  making  ships  cheaply  is  to  make  large  numbers  of 

subsidies  will  oppose  this  one.  them  and  to  do  this  we  must  compete  in  the  world 

Then  there  remain  our  very  stringent  naviga-  markets  for  ships,  and  to  have  a  sound  merchant 

tion  laws  which  practically  all  American  ship  marine  profitable  to  the  country  we  must  meet 

owners  prior  to  the  war  argued  were  prohibitive  competition  in  rates  and  service  all  over  the  world, 

of  American  competition  in  the  great  game  of  The  greatest  help  to  this  would  be  a  new  freedom 

ocean  freights.     In  discussing  his  plan  Mr.  Hurley  of  action. 

did  not  analyze  these  laws  and  their  effect  on  the  If  we  can  not  find  American  crews  for  the  tramp 

present  condition,  except  inferentially  in  the  two  steamers  it  might  be  better  to  have  the  ships  and 

statements  that  British  sea  wages  had  risen  to  be  officers,  even  with  alien  crews,  than  not  to  have 

almost  as  high  as  ours  and  that  the  British  had  them  at  all,  for  in  times  of  stress,  as  this  war  has 

come  to  use  fewer  and  fewer  Chinese  and  other  shown,  given  ships  and  officers,  crews  can  be  im- 

cheap-wage  crews.    Whether  these  two  pheno-  provised  fairly  well. 

mena  are  permanent  or  merely  a  war  condition  If  we  can  not  provide  crews  for  liners  on  a  pro- 
it  is  too  soon  to  say.  fitable  basis  and  we  need  the  liners  as  naval 

It  is  certainly  wise  to  tackle  the  problem  of  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war,  the  subsidy  to  provide 
establishing  a  great  American  merchant  marine  the  extra  money  to  get  American  crews  is  a  proper 
with  all  of  Mr.  Hurley's  optimism  and  enthusiasm,  part  of  the  naval  appropriation  bill, 
for  without  these  qualities  it  is  hard  to  achieve  There  is  also  another  help  for  American  shipping 
great  things.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  which  ought  to  be  possible  now — that  is  railroad 
justify  the  confidence  by  removing  all  possible  ownership  of  shipping  lines.  More  than  ten  years 
obstacles  from  the  path  of  American  ship  opera-  ago  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  put  two  great  steamers  on  the 
tion.  I  n  the  long  run  if  we  are  to  have  a  merchant  Pacific  Ocean  in  connection  with  his  rail  lines  from 
marine  "the  competition  of  the  whole  world  must  St.  Paul  to  the  coast.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
be  met,  facility  with  facility,  rate  with  rate."  If  Commission  made  it  impossible  forhimtorunthem 
we  can  do  this  we  shall  need  no  particular  safe-  in  this  way.  To  meet  the  competition  of  other 
guards  and  it  would  be  safe  for  us  to  buy  and  sell  lines  and  tramp  steamers  he  had  to  vary  the  rates 
ships  in  the  open  market  of  the  world.  If  we  he  charged  from  interior  points  in  the  United 
can't  meet  world  competition,  nothing  but  a  States  to  the  Orient  as  the  price  of  cargoes  changed 
subsidy  will  keep  our  ships  on  the  seas  under  our  at  our  Pacific  ports.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
flag.  If  Mr.  Hurley's  confidence  of  our  ability  Commission  correctly  held  that  in  doing  this  he 
to  meet  world  competition  is  well  founded,  why  sometimes  hauled  goods  destined  for  the  Orient 
not  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  revising  our  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle  cheaper  than  the  pub- 
protective,  defensive-minded  navigation  laws  with  lished  rate  between  those  two  cities.  In  other 
their  many  restrictions  and  go  forth  to  meet  words  that  to  keep  his  ships  full  he  sometimes 
competition  not  only  on  a  fair  basis  but  un-  got  a  rate  from  St.  Paul  to  Yokohama  no  greater 
shackled.  than  the  regular  tariff  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  our  shipbuilding  in-  This  the  Commission  maintained  was  a  discrimina- 
dustry.  The  protective  idea  had  Mr.  Hurley  tion  against  Seattle.  His  answer  was  that  he 
in  its  grip  when  he  refused  to  allow  American  ship-  made  these  combined  land  and  water  rates  so  as  to 
yards  to  accept  foreign  orders.  In  consequence  get  cargoes  for  his  steamers  and  that  the  rate  to 
the  British  yards  got  most  of  these  contracts.  Seattle  would  be  the  same;  that  in  one  case 
They  are  well  provided  for  for  some  years  to  come.  Seattle  would  have  a  big  commerce  going  through 
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its  ports  and  in  the  other  case  it  would  not,  but 
in  either  case  it  would  pay  the  same  rate  from  St. 
Paul  for  goods  to  be  delivered  in  Seattle.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  preferred  to 
prevent  the  seeming  discrimination  and  it  forbade 
his  combined  land  and  water  rates,  and  his  ship- 
ping plan  which  had  started  so  auspiciously  ended 
in  failure.  The  rates  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle 
remained  the  same  and  British  and  Japanese  and 
Scandinavian  ships  took  the  trade  to  the  Orient 
although  not  as  much  trade  as  the  Hill  lines  would 
undoubtedly  have  developed  for  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Our  general  attitude  toward  the  railroads  and 
toward  shipping  and  toward  American  commerce 
having  undergone  a  good  deal  of  change,  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  when  Mr.  Hill's  plan  may  be 
tried  again,  this  time  with  public  approval  instead 
of  official  condemnation. 

The  public  wants  a  privately  owned,  profitable, 
unsubsidized  American  merchant  marine.  That 
is  fairly  clear.  Mr.  Hurley's  plan  proposes  to 
give  the  public  just  that.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  his  conditions  and  those  imposed 
by  our  present  navigation  laws  do  not  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  plan  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  wiser  to  remove  some  of  these  restrictions  in 
an  effort  to  make  success  more  certain. 


Giving  Back  the  Railroads 

MR.  WALKER  D.  HINES,  the  Railroad 
Administrator,  is  faced  with  something 
of  the  same  problem  as  Mr.  Hurley. 
He  is  administering  the  railroads  under  govern- 
ment operation  after  the  war  is  over  and  after  the 
public  mind  is  pretty  well  set  that  they  should  be 
put  under  private  management  again.  The  most 
serviceable  thing  he  can  do  is  to  make  a  plan  for 
giving  the  roads  back  to  their  owners.  From  his 
testimony  before  the  Senate  it  seems  that  he  is 
in  favor  of  doing  that  and  that  he  has  definite 
ideas  of  how  it  should  be  done.  But  he  is  not 
in  as  favorable  a  position  to  do  this  as  Mr.  Hurley 
is  to  push  his  plan,  for  Mr.  Hines  has  been  entirely 
1  railroad  administrator  and  he  has  not  been 
n  any  way  a  part  of  the  President's  political 
"amily.  Consequently  unless  the  President  tells 
lim  to  make  a  plan  for  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  private  management  he  is  in  no  position  to  do 
;o.  So  far  as  the  public  knows,  the  President  has 
lot  committed  himself  on  the  question  one  way 
)r  the  other. 

The  difficulty  with  the  railroad  situation  is  ' 
:wo-fold.     In  the  first  place,  regulation  as  prac- 
ised  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
jefore  the  war  had  so  reduced  railroad  credit  that 
:he  roads  were  unable  to  meet  the  growing  costs 


of  service  and  improvements.     They  were  in  hard 
straits  before  the  war.     The  strain  of  war  with 
the  Commission  still  reluctant  to  raise  rates  was 
too  much  for  them.     The  Government  then  had 
to  take  the  roads  over  and  while  rapidly  increasing 
wages  had  also  to  provide  at  war  prices  the  im- 
provements and  added  equipment  which  should 
have  been  provided   before.      The  consequence 
is  that  at  present  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
are  being  run  at  a  loss.     If  the  Government  should 
merely  hand  them  back  to  their  owners  as  it  took 
them,  most  of  the  roads  would  go  into  bankruptcy 
and  to  keep  them  running  the  Government  would 
probably  have  to  take  them  again,  for  there  is 
no  other  agency  able  to  do  so.     Fundamentally 
there  is   only  one   solution.     The  Government 
has  got  to  shoulder  either  a  loss  or  at  least  a  risk 
of  loss  on  the  railroad  administration,  as  it  must 
on  the  shipping  board  and  charge  both  to  the  war 
— and,  whatever  the  cost,  it  was  worth  it  to  win 
the  war.     However,  a  still  further  increase  in 
rates  and  a  resumption  of  normal  traffic  on  the 
roads,  which  since  November  has  been  far  below 
normal,  may  bring  in  enough  revenue  to  enable 
the  railroad  companies  to  get  along.     But  with- 
out some  governmental  financial  help  the  risk  of 
failure  would  be  so  great  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
roads  could  get  private  capital  to  meet  their 
presently  maturing  obligations. 

The  most  practical  solution  seems  to  be  to  give 
the  roads  a  government  guarantee  on  the  general 
basis  of  their  previous  earning  power  and  turn 
them  back  to  their  owners.  This  might  make  the 
Government  assume  a  loss  for  a  while  and  in  any 
case  it  would  be  assuming  a  risk  of  loss.  The  loss, 
however,  would  not  likely  continue  long,  for  while 
a  government  commission  did  so  regulate  rates 
as  to  start  the  railroads  toward  bankruptcy  before 
the  war  when  the  Government  had  no  direct 
stake  in  the  matter  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  likely 
to  do  so  again  when  such  a  policy  would  draw 
money  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

But  in  the  general  reorganization  of  railroad 
affairs  it  would  seem  wise  to  go  further  than 
merely  getting  the  railroads  on  their  feet  again. 
For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  evident  that  a 
much  greater  consolidation  of  our  railroads  would 
produce  great  benefits  in  operation.  The  Sher- 
man Law,  however,  stood  vigilantly  in  the  way  of 
this.  The  Sherman  Law  was  a  rather  crude  en- 
gine expressing  the  public  distrust  of  very  large 
corporations.  The  public  preferred  to  have  them 
smaller  even  if  less  efficient  because  it  felt  that 
their  power  for  evil  would  be  less.  The  necessity 
for  efficiency  during  the  war  brushed  this  aside 
and  all  the  railroads  were  combined  under  one 
management.  Conditions  of  operations,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  necessitate  so  drastic  a  step. 
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It  seems  possible  that  combination  into  ten  or  a 
dozen  systems  would  serve  the  purpose  as  well. 
If  this  were  done,  giving  a  fair  proportion  of  strong 
and  weak  roads  to  each  group,  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  government  guarantee  would  be 
minimized.  Those  who  argue  for  this  solution 
go  one  step  further.  They  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, being  a  guarantor,  have  directors  on  the 
boards  of  each  of  these  systems,  and  that  in  re- 
turn for  the  guarantee,  the  railroads  agree  to  pay 
the  Government  half  the  profits  over  6  per  cent. 

In  this  general  plan  there  seems  to  be  a  wise 
blending  of  government  control  and  private  man- 
agement. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulating  rates  and  the  government  directors 
on  the  boards  of  each  system  would  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  public  that  it  would  not  be  ex- 
ploited. On  the  other  hand  the  government 
guarantee  would  keep  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  squeezing  the  life  out  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  combination  into  large  systems 
would  give  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  advantages  of 
efficiency  and  the  private  management  would  have 
the  incentive  of  half  the  profits  beyond  6  per  cent, 
to  do  its  best.  And  the  railroad  credit  with  the 
6  per  cent,  guarantee  would  be  good  enough  to 
raise  the  money  needed  in  the  open  market,  an 
operation  which  is,  of  course,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Commission. 

Under  such  a  scheme  the  railroads  should  be 
relieved  of  at  least  the  financial  supervision  of 
the  various  state  commissions. 

Whether  this  general  plan  or  some  other  is  best 
there  is  at  present  an  urgent  demand  that  some 
programme  be  adopted  and  that  the  roads  be  put 
on  some  settled  basis  as  soon  as  possible.  Here 
again  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but  an  immediate 
necessity  for  a  programme  and  leadership  either 
by  the  Administration  or  by  Congress.  These 
are  times  when  events  move  swiftly. 


A  Letter  About  the  Regulars 

I  WISH  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  serious  mis- 
take on  page  625  of  the  April  Wo?'.d's  Work.  In 
your  article  which  you  call  "The  Truth  About  Our 
110  Days'  Fighting"  you  say  that  the  2nd  Division 
was  made  up  of  the  7th  and  23rd  Regiments  of  Regular 
Infantry  (besides  the  Marines.) 

Will  you  please  correct  this  presumably  typograph- 
ical error:  it  was  (and  is)  the  9th,  not  the  7th,  and  the 
23rd  Regulars. 

Too  little  has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about 
these  two  gallant  regiments.  Just  because  they  are 
"Regulars"  the  newspapers  of  the  country  seem  to  feel 
that,  well,  they're  some  sort  of  professional  automatic 
thing  that  does  our  fighting  for  us  as  a  matter  of  course. 
And  there's  no  more  said  about  it.  As  if  they  weren't 
made  up  of  separate  individual  American  boys  who  went 


from  their  homes  to  fight  for  their  country  just  as  well 
as  any  of  the  National  Guardsmen  or  the  men  who  were 
drafted. 

All  one  hears  about  is  either  the  "crack"  Yankee 
Division,  or  the  Rainbow  Division,  and  so  forth.  The 
boys  who  were  most  anxious  to  see  real  fighting  and  see 
it  quick  and  so  volunteered  in  the  Regulars  or  those  two 
fighting  Marine  regiments — they  are  not  arriving  back 
home  now  with  grand  "welcome  home"  celebrations; 
they  are  still  on  the  job  over  across  the  Rhine,  and  will 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  When  they  do  return  what 
will  happen? 

This  letter  contains  not  only  a  proper  correction 
(the  Regular  Brigade  of  the  2nd  Division  contained 
the  9th  and  not  the  7th  Regiment)  but  a  point  of 
view  that  should  be  universally  understood.  It 
is  only  natural  that  divisions  of  sectional  origin 
should  get  great  welcomes  from  the  states  from 
which  they  came  and  the  welcomes  can  not  be 
too  great.  Somewhere  and  somehow  a  similar 
welcome  should  greet  the  Regulars. 

The  Regular  regiments  which  went  overseas 
contain  a  small  percentage  of  men  who  have  long 
served  their  country  and  whose  greeting  should  be 
all  the  more  hearty  for  that,  and  a  large  majority 
of  men  who  volunteered  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  which  gives  them  a  hold  on  our  gratitude 
second  to  none,  and  the  same  feeling  should  hold 
for  the  volunteers  and  drafted  men  who  filled 
in  the  gaps  in  these  divisions  made  by  battle. 
The  fact  that  the  men  of  these  organizations  do 
not  all  come  from  the  same  place  should  not  rob 
them  of  a  proper  expression  of  the  whole  country's 
appreciation  of  their  services  which  are  unsur- 
passed in  our  Army.  For  example,  the  1st 
Division  got  to  France  in  the  summer  of  191 7  with 
27,000  men.  Between  then  and  November  1  ith, 
1 9 18,  it  had  30,000  replacements.  The  killed, 
wounded,  gassed,  and  missing  numbered  practic- 
ally 24,ooomen.  Sickness,  transfers,  etc.,  ac- 
counted for  the  other  6,000. 

The  first  division  was  at  Cantigny,  Soissons,  St. 
Mihiel  and  twice  in  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle. 

So  when  these  so-called  Regular  divisions  come 
back — they  are  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  now — 
among  the  last  to  reach  home  as  they  were  among 
the  first  to  go  over — the  fact  that  many  other 
divisions  have  preceded  them  and  the  welcome 
of  returning  troops  is  no  longer  a  novelty  should 
not  allow  us  to  fail  in  giving  them  the  credit  and 
the  greeting  that  is  their  just  due. 


The  Failure  of  Commission  Regulation 

A  CCORDING  to  the  records,  one  tenth  of  the 

/\      street  railway  mileage  of  the  country  is 

i     V   now  in  receivers'  hands.     This  includes 

electric  railway  companies  in  thirty-two  of  the 

273   cities  having  a  population  of   more   than 
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25,000.    How  many  more  would  like  to  retire  from  the  company  gets  45  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half  of  the 

this  business,  if  they  could,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  surplus  earnings  above  its  fixed  return,  the  rest 

The  fixed  five-cent  fare  has  been  the  immediate  going  to  the  reserve  fund;  but  when  the  fare 
underlying  cause.  Over-capitalization  and  the  exceeds  six  cents,  the  surplus  earnings  all  go  into 
issuance  of  "watered"  stock  has  undoubtedly  the  reserve  fund.  Cincinnati  started  last  fall 
been  a  contributing  factor,  but  it  is  for  failure  to  with  a  five-cent  fare  which  was  found  inadequate 
pay  interest  on  debt  and  not  dividends  on  stock  and  was  raised  to  five  and  a  half  cents  January 
that  a  company  goes  into  receivers'  hands.  In  1st  and  to  six  cents  April  1st.  The  right  to  pur- 
most  of  these  cases,  the  five-cent  fare  could  not  be  chase  the  street  railways  at  agreed  valuations  is 
stretched  to  cover  the  growing  cost  of  coal,  of  provided  for  in  both  the  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati 
labor,  and  materials,  and  also  meet  the  fixed  ordinances.  In  the  case  of  the  former  city,  it 
charges  on  the  companies'  debts.  General  recog-  must  pay  ten  per  cent,  additional  for  so  much  of 
nition  of  this  fact  on  the  part  of  public  utility  the  "capital  value"  as  is  represented  by  capital 
commissions  and  city  governments  is  found  in  stock. 

data  compiled  by  the  American  Electric  Railway  Boston  has  gone  farther  than  eitherof  these  two 

Association.     In  the  273  cities  having  a  popula-  cities  with  an  experiment  in  public  management 

tion  above  25,000,  higher  rates  of  fare  have  been  and  operation  of  its  rapid  transit  facilities.    Under 

allowed  in  177.     In  only  25  have  increases  been  a  general  state  act,  which  any  street  railway  in 

refused.    Application  for  higher  rates  are  pend-  Massachusetts  may  take  advantage  of,  the  Boston 

ing  in  38;  in  only  33  have  no  such  applications  Elevated  Railway,  which  operates  248  miles  of 

been  made.  surface,  subway,  and  elevated  lines,  has,  since 

But  the  record  of  receiverships  shows  that  this  last  June,  been  under  the  management  of  five 
relief  comes  too  late,  or  is  not  adequate  when  it  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This  act 
does  come.  Commission  or  municipal  control  provides  for  service  at  cost  of  operation  under  a 
of  street  car  rates  failed  to  meet  the  situation  flexible  and  freely  variable  schedule  of  fares,  so 
growing  out  of  the  war,  and  commission  regulation  calculated  that  it  may  be  expected  to  meet  the 
is  coming  to  be  seen  as  a  failure  generally.  This  costs  of  operation,  provide  adequately  for  depre- 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  commission  action  is  based  ciation  of  the  property  and  for  return  on  invested 
upon  conditions  of  the  past  and  makes  little  funds.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  "cushion 
attempt  to  meet  conditions  farther  ahead  than  funds"  or  reserves  for  protection  against  cost 
the  present.  Commissions  look  backward,  not  fluctuations.  A  special  act  provides  for  a  ten- 
forward;  and  the  management  of  a  company,  year  control  of  the  Boston  Elevated,  and  the  state 
which  must  be  always  preparing  for  the  future,  is  agrees  to  advance  to  this  company  all  its  require- 
certainly  handicapped  by  commission  regulation,  ments  so  far  as  they  are  not  met  out  of  earnings, 

Experiments  are  being  tried  in  rate  regulation  these  advances  to  be  assessed  proportionately 
for  street  railways  in  a  few  American  cities  that  against  the  communities  benefited  by  the  opera- 
may  hold  the  solution,  or  the  basis  of  a  solution,  tion  and  met  by  them  out  of  taxation.  At  the 
for  this  problem.  For  nearly  ten  years  the  Cleve-  end  of  the  ten-year  period  the  public  control  will 
land  Railway  Company  has  operated  under  a  cease,  but  the  service  at  cost  will  continue  with  a 
municipal  franchise  ordinance  which  provides  provision  for  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  common 
that  the  rates  of  fare  are  to  be  fixed  so  as  to  give  stock  of  the  company,  but  without  any  state 
an  interest  return  on  the  "capital  value"  of  the  guarantee  or  provision  for  payment  out  of  taxa- 
property  and  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  so-  tion.  The  act  also  provides  that  the  state  may 
called  interest  fund  of  at  least  $500,000.  Opera-  purchase  the  property  upon  the  assumption  of 
tion  under  this  ordinance  started  with  the  historic  liabilities  and  payment  of  the  cash  invested. 
Tom  Johnson  three-cent  fare.  But  since  then  This  control  is  clearly  working  to  the  benefit  of 
there  have  been  successive  rises,  as  the  interest  Boston  Elevated  stockholders  and  the  employees 
fund  has  dropped  below  $300,000,  and  the  present  of  the  company.  Under  private  control  the  corn- 
fare  is  six  cents.  In  Cincinnati  a  somewhat  pany  had  to  reduce  its  dividend  from  6  per  cent, 
similar  ordinance  was  passed  last  year  which  pro-  to  5  percent,  as  long  ago  as  19 14,  and  in  19 17  only 
vides  for  a  fixed  return  on  the  Cincinnati  Traction  3^  per  cent,  was  paid.  Under  public  control,  as 
Company's  investment  and  for  the  establishment  now  provided,  the  stockholders  will  get  5  per  cent, 
of  a  reserve  fund  of  $400,000.  A  division  of  the  for  the  first  two  years,  5^  per  cent,  for  the  next 
surplus  earnings  between  the  company  and  this  two,  and  6  per  cent,  thereafter.  What  the  situa- 
reservefund  on  a  varying  percentage  basis  depend-  tion  was  last  July,  when  the  trustees  took  charge, 
ing  upon  the  rate  of  fare  being  charged,  gives  the  is  indicated  in  a  recent  report  by  them :  "  The  Corn- 
management  an  incentive  for  economical  opera-  pany  had  been  rapidly  approaching  bankruptcy, 
tion.     For  example,  when  the  fare  is  five  cents,  the  railway  had  depreciated  from  lack  of  necessary 
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expenditures  for  maintenance,  and  the  service 
had  reached  a  point  dangerously  near  stagnation 
from  inability  to  obtain  revenue  from  the  five- 
cent  fare  or  new  capital  by  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds."  They  faced  an  operating  deficit  and  de- 
mands for  wage  increases  of  $5,000,000  a  year.  In 
the  first  six  months'  operations  they  actually  paid 
$1,859,000  more  in  wages.  Although  fares  had 
been  raised  from  five  cents  to  eight  cents,  the  re- 
port of  the  trustees  covering  the  first  six  months 
of  their  control  showed  that  they  had  not  yet 
caught  up  with  the  "cost  of  service."  This 
"cost"  includes  operating  expenses,  taxes,  rents, 
interest,  and  dividends  on  stocks;  and  in  Decem- 
ber was  8.778  cents  per  passenger  carried. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston 
to  investigate  this  method  of  control  of  its  transit 
lines  reported  against  public  ownership  on  the 
ground  that  "it  is  going  to  cost  just  as  much  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  con- 
siderably more,  to  operate  the  system  under  public 
ownership  than  it  does  under  private,  and  any 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  over  revenue 
will  have  to  be  met  just  as  it  is  now,  by  the  com- 
munities served  by  the  road." 


Some  Mistaken  Identities 

IN  THE  list  of  more  than  a  thousand  "get- 
rich-quick"  concerns  printed  in  the  March 
number  of  the  World's  Work  the  names  of 
two  companies  appeared  which  should  not  have 
been  listed.  As  the  object  of  the  article  was  pri- 
marily to  enable  the  public  to  differentiate  be- 
tween get-rich-quick  concerns  and  those  employ- 
ing more  legitimate  methods,  even  so  small  a  per- 
centage of  error  is  regrettable  so  far  as  service 
to  the  public  is  concerned,  as  well  as  in  its  in- 
justice to  the  two  companies,  and  the  World's 
Work  is  as  eager  to  eradicate  the  wrong  impres- 
sion about  these  two  companies  as  it  is  to  continue 
its  policy  of  opposition  to  the  get-rich-quick 
fraternity. 

The  National  Automatic  Music  Company,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  paying  dividends  of  1 
per  cent,  a  month  and  is  selling  stock.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  the  get-rich-quick  companies 
frequently  do.  But  the  get-rich-quick  companies 
generally  pay  but  a  few  dividends  and  these  are 
usually  from  stock  sales  and  not  from  earnings. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Automatic  Music 
Company  this  dividend  has  been  paid  for  ten 
years  past  and  the  Company  reports  steadily 
increasing  earnings  during  that  period.  For  each 
new  automatic  piano  placed  in  service  by  the 
Company  seventy-five  shares  of  stock  at  $10  par 
value  is  sold,  and  the  Company's  outstanding 
capital  stock  bears  this  same  ratio  to  the  total 


number  of  pianos  owned.  According  to  its  state- 
ments it  is  able  to  make  large  earnings  on  this 
capitalization. 

By  an  error  the  list  also  included  the  Tuxbury 
Oil  and  Gas  Corporation.  There  is  no  company 
of  exactly  this  name.  There  is,  however,  a  Tux- 
bury Oil  and  Refining  Corporation  and  this 
company  does  not  belong  in  the  get-rich-quick 
class.  It  is  engaged  in  developing  the  lands  it  had 
leased  in  western  Tennessee  for  oil.  At  the  time 
that  the  article  appeared  the  work  had  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  have  any  wells  in  operation. 
The  financing  of  the  Company  had  been  con- 
ducted like  hundreds  of  other  proper  developments 
of  this  kind  without  any  get-rich-quick  methods. 
The  Capital  Issues  Committee  which  controlled 
all  proper  stock  issues  during  the  war  approved 
the  issue  of  the  Tuxbury  stock. 

In  addition  to  the  errors  concerning  these  two 
companies,  the  publication  of  the  list  brought 
out  the  interesting  information  that  there  are  get- 
rich-quick  concerns  which  have  the  same  names 
as  legitimate  enterprises.  This  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  person  with  money  to  invest  or  with  which  to 
speculate.  To  clarify  the  situation  in  regard  to 
these  concerns,  the  World's  Work  is  glad  to  point 
out  that  the  National  Oil  Company  mentioned 
in  the  list  is  not  The  National  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  of  which  Mr.  P.  J.  Reilly  is  president, 
nor  is  the  National  Ship  Building  Company  in  the 
list  the  National  Ship  Building  Company  of 
Texas,  of  which  Mr.  Alvin  A.  Dougherty  is  the 
president,  and  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  The  Na- 
tional Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  Neither  of 
these  concerns  have  engaged  in  any  stock  selling 
campaigns.  The  National  Oil  Company  listed 
was  a  Kansas  City  promotion,  and  the  location  of 
the  property  of  the  National  Ship  Building  in- 
cluded among  the  get-rich-quick  concerns  was 
given  in  the  promoter's  "literature"  as  Seattle, 
Washington.  To  clear  up  other  cases  where  there 
might  be  confusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
Golden  Rod  Mining  Company  in  the  list  was  a 
promotion  of  the  Union  Securities  Company  of 
Chicago;  that  the  White  River  Oil  Company 
listed  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware, and  that  the  Illinois  Oil  Company  to  which 
reference  was  made  is  now  believed  to  be  out  of 
existence. 

There  are  also  cases  of  companies  that  started 
with  their  finances  in  the  hands  of  get-rich-quick 
promoters  and  later  broke  away  from  them  before 
they  had  ruined  the  companies'  entire  prospects. 
Usually  these  companies  have  to  go  through  re- 
organization and  the  original  stockholders  are 
wiped  out.  Occasionally,  it  is  from  lack  of  in- 
formation that  an  honest  management  falls  into 
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the  hands  of  the  pirates  and  it  may  get  away  from 
them  before  much  damage  is  done.  It  is  difficult 
to  keep  track  of  these  changes,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  data  on  which  this  list  was  based  would 
not  represent  to-day  the  true  character  of  a  few 
of  the  companies  listed.  The  Empire  Petroleum 
Company  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  seems  to  be  one 
of  these  of  the  second  class  mentioned  above. 
Its  finances  have  lately  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
reputable  banking  house  and  it  is  reporting  ear- 
nings to  its  stockholders  quarterly. 

Finally,  the  word  "worthless,"  used  on  the  cover 
of  the  March  World's  Work  in  referring  to  these 
1,086  companies,  was  not  chosen  with  a  proper 
consideration  of  the  character  of  the  list.  Get- 
rich-quick  promotions  are  not  necessarily  worth- 
less. That  is  usually  the  early  end  of  them,  but 
not  always.  While  it  might  be  considered  proper 
to  call  these  "worthless  investments,"  as  was  done 
on  the  cover — for  they  are  not  investments  at  all 


in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — yet  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  it  was  misleading  to  use  the  ad- 
jective "worthless"  as  some  of  these  stocks  have 
a  market  value  to-day,  even  though  it  is  much 
less  than  the  public  has  paid  for  them.  It  can 
probably  be  said  that  the  manipulation  of  the 
market  in  some  of  these  stocks,  with  the  view  to 
selling  them  to  the  public  at  inflated  prices,  has 
been  the  work  of  certain  curb  brokers  more  than 
of  the  managements  of  the  companies  themselves. 

This  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Alaska 
Copper  Corporation. 

The  comments  that  have  come  from  readers  of 
the  World's  Work  and  the  wide  public  interest 
shown  by  the  articles  in  other  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  by  the  activities  of  various  state 
and  Federal  Government  officials  are  encouraging 
indications  that  the  boom  in  "get-rich-quick" 
finance  is  likely  now  to  have  more  vigorous 
opposition  than  it  has  been  receiving. 


LESSONS  OF  A  GOOD   INVESTMENT  GONE 

WRONG 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints  an  article  on  investments  and  the 

lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 


SIX  years  ago  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
agreed  to  purchase  170  million  dollars' 
worth  of  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
I  Company  (of  New  York)  5  per  cent, 
bonds  and  to  pay  the  company  93I — 
that  is  $935  per  $1000  bond.  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
Company  sold  the  bonds  to  a  syndicate  of  bankers 
for  96.  This  was  what  is  known  as  an  "  underwrit- 
ing syndicate."  It  assumed  the  liability  to  take 
these $170,000,000 bonds  as  the  Interborough  Com- 
Dany  needed  the  money  during  the  next  four  years. 
This  syndicate  in  turn  sold  the  bonds  in  smaller 
blocks,  at  an  average  price  of  about  97,  to  a  "sell- 
ng  syndicate"  which  retailed  them  to  customers, 
fhe  customers  paid  from  98^  to  99^  for  them. 
J.  P.  Mprgan  and  Company  got  $25  per  bond  or 
dalf  the  interest  for  one  year  for  the  work  of 
celling  the  bonds  to  the  first  syndicate  or  the 
•isk  of  not  being  able  to  sell  them.  This  syndi- 
:ate  got  %\o  per  bond  for  distributing  the  bonds 
:o  the  larger  number  of  brokers  who  were  going 
;o  sell  them  to  the  public.  And  these  brokers 
50t  from  $15  to  $25  per  bond  for  finding  cus- 
:omers,  by  advertising  or  personal  solicitation. 

Now  this  whole  operation  was  remarkable  in 
;everal  ways.  In  the  first  place  it  was  the  largest 
>peration  of  this  kind  ever  undertaken  up  to  that 
ime.  In  the  second  place  the  price  paid  by 
I.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  for  the  bonds  was 


approved  by  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
New  York  and  also  made  public.  Details  of 
the  underwriting  arrangements  were  also  pub- 
lished. This  is  not  the  usual  practise,  as  bankers 
generally  seem  to  fear  it  will  endanger  the 
market  for  their  wares  if  the  buyer  knows  the 
amount  of  profit  they  make  on  them.  The 
success  of  the  Interborough  bond  sale,  where 
these  details  were  made  public,  seems  to  refute 
this  fear.  But  the  bonds  themselves  seemed  to 
have  an  unusual  protection  in  the  fact  that  the 
City  of  New  York  had  put  $66,000,000  into  new 
lines  to  be  operated  by  the  Interborough  Com- 
pany and  that  the  city  was  to  get  no  return  on 
this  investment  until  after  the  company  had 
received  a  certain  amount  which  would  more  than 
cover  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 

Despite  all  these  facts,  not  long  ago  these 
Interborough  bonds  were  selling  at  67.  And 
on  the  same  day  the  bonds  of  the  City  of  New 
York  which  had  been  sold  to  raise  the  66  million 
were  selling  at  par. 

This  series  of  events  has  several  rather  interest- 
ing points  for  the  thoughtful  investor.  The  first 
is  that  it  is  very  wise  to  scatter  one's  investments 
for  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  bonds  which  seemed  better  safe- 
guarded than  these  Interborough  bonds  did  six 
years  ago.     The  experience  of  these  bonds  is 
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proof  that  there  is  practically  no  absolutely  safe 
investment.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  not  one 
bond  out  of  fifty  of  different  kinds,  as  good  as 
these  seemed  on  the  average,  do  suffer  the  mis- 
fortunes which  befell  these. 

What  happened  was  that  within  a  year  and  a 
half  after  these  bonds  were  sold  the  war  came  on. 
Labor  and  materials  advanced  rapidly  in  price. 
The  five  cent  fare  stayed  the  same.  All  the 
calculations  of  the  company's  engineers,  of  the 
bankers'  investigators,  and  of  other  independent 
engineers  were  knocked  out.  The  result  was 
that  not  long  ago  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Company  stated  that  the  company  was 
not  earning  the  interest  on  its  bonds. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the  comfort  of  the 
many  investors  who  own  these  bonds  that  the 
contract  with  the  city,  covering  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  new  subway  and  elevated 
lines,  provided  for  the  company  a  prior  claim  on 
earnings  of  the  enlarged  system  which  is  cumula- 
tive. In  other  words,  when  the  full  amount  is 
not  being  earned,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  must 
be  made  up  to  the  company  before  the  city  gets 
any  return  at  all  on  its  investment  in  new  lines. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  when  first  put  into 
service  the  new  mileage  would  not  earn  as  much 
as  it  will  after  the  traffic  has  adjusted  itself  to  the 
new  facilities  and  after  what  are  known  as  new 
"traffic  centres"  are  developed  along  the  new 
lines,  attracting  people  in  both  directions  and  at 
all  times  of  day  to  them.  Meanwhile  these  new 
lines  are  being  called  upon  to  carry  into  the  heart 
of  New  York's  business  district  about  the  same 
number  of  people  as  formerly  but  are  carrying  them 
from  greater  distances  and  for  a  five  cent  fare 
where  previously  many  of  them  made  use  of  two 
means  of  transportation  and  paid  two  fares. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  would  be  natural 
for  the  bondholders  to  expect  the  City  of  New 
York  to  be  willing  to  have  an  increase  in  fares  for 
the  city  is  getting  no  interest  on  its  66  million.  No 
corporation  or  individual  except  a  governmental 
body  could  afford  to  lose  the  interest  of  66  million 
without  making  an  effort  to  save  it.  But  the 
city  has  the  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation, 
and  the  present  government  of  the  City  of  New 
York  seems  to  prefer  to  raise  taxes  than  raise  fares. 

This  brings  up  another  interesting  point  for  the 
thoughtful  investor. 

The  bonds  issued  by  the  city  to  raise  its  66 
million  are  getting  nothing  from  the  Interborough 
but  they  sell  at  par. 

The  bonds  issued  by  the  company  to  raise  its 
170  million  have  earned  their  5  per  cent,  until 
this  year  but  now  as  they  fall  a  little  short  they 
sell  for  (17. 

Behind  an  ordinary  corporation  bond  is  the 


earning  capacity  of  the  company  and  if  that  fails 
the  bondholders  can  take  the  physical  property 
and  run  it  or  sell  it. 

Behind  a  city  bond  (except  in  New  England) 
there  is  no  physical  property,  nothing  that  the 
bondholder  can  foreclose  on,  but  there  is  the  more 
or  less  unlimited  power  to  tax  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  city  to  do  so  in  order  to  meet  its  obligations. 

In  buying  a  municipal  bond  the  purchaser  is 
getting  a  promise  that  the  city  will  levy  taxes 
to  meet  its  debts  to  him  and  that  its  citizens  can 
pay  the  taxes. 

In  buying  corporation  bonds  the  purchaser  is 
dependent  on  the  earning  power  of  the  corporation 
and  the  physical  value  of  its  property. 

They  are  very  different  kinds  of  security. 
Some  of  the  wisest  investors  prefer  one  kind  and 
some  the  other. 

One  of  the  richest  men  in  this  country  never 
buys  a  municipal  bond.  Expert  financial  ad- 
visers choose  for  him  first  mortgage  railroad 
bonds  that  are  never  likely  to  be  disturbed  no 
matter  what  reorganizations  the  roads  go  through; 
bonds  secured  by  property  that  he  could  foreclose 
on  and  be  sure  of  getting  his  money  back.  A 
good  part  of  his  funds  are  in  the  bonds  of  one  of 
our  largest  industrial  corporations.  The  security 
back  of  these  would  pay  him  out  in  full  if  the 
corporation  should  ever  default  on  the  interest. 
On  municipal  bonds  he  could  not  foreclose,  for 
outside  of  the  New  England  states,  municipal 
bonds  are  not  secured  on  any  property. 

Yet  municipal  bonds  as  a  class  stand  next  to 
government  issues  in  point  of  security.  The 
good  faith  of  the  municipality  is  excellent  pro- 
tection for  the  investor,  and  the  taxing  power  is 
good  insurance  against  changing  conditions. 
The  amount  of  municipal  bonds  among  the  hold- 
ings of  insurance  companies  is  evidence  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  experts  on 
investment.  The  annual  report  just  issued  of  one 
of  the  best  managed  life  companies  shows  that 
one  fourth  of  its  investments  in  bonds  is  in  govern- 
ment and  municipal  issues — bonds  backed  by  the 
good  faith  of  certain  communities  and  the  right 
to  levy  taxes.  The  record  of  municipal  bonds  in 
this  country  entitles  them  to  this  high  position. 

Like  all  other  securities  municipal  issues  can- 
not be  bought  indiscriminately.  They  are  of 
various  grades.  The  laws  of  different  states  vary 
as  to  the  precentage  of  debt  that  their  municipal- 
ities may  contract  in  relation  to  the  assessed 
valuation  of  their  property.  Some  have  no  limi- 
tations at  all.  Those  that  are  the  more  conser- 
vative in  this  particular  enjoy,  of  course,  the 
better  credit.  A  few  states  limit  the  rate  of  taxes 
that  can  be  collected.  This  adversely  affects 
the  credit  of  their  counties  and  municipalities. 
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Several  states  require  the  levy  of  a  specific  tax 
for  each  bond  issue.  This  strengthens  credit  in 
those  states. 

The  investor  will  see  that  there  are  many  fac- 
tors which  bear  upon  the  security  of  a  municipal 
bond.  The  validity  of  the  issue  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these.  The  opinion  of  a  good 
attorney  is  the  best  protection  on  this  point. 
Investment  bankers  who  buy  municipal  issues 
always  bid  for  them  subject  to  the  approval  of 
their  attorneys  as  to  their  legality.  A  mod- 
erately rich  man  in  Chicago  who  buys  entire 
issues  of  Southern  towns  and  school  districts  has 
found  that  it  pays  him  to  have  legal  specialists 
approve  the  issues  before  he  takes  them.  The 
average  investor  cannot  do  this.  The  legal  fees 
would  be  more  than  he  would  save  by  buying 
direct  from  the  municipalities.  But  he  can  buy 
from  the  investment  house  that  has  had  the  most 
thorough  examination  made  for  its  own  protec- 


tion. And  he  can  get  greater  safety  by  diversify- 
ing his  investments  and  taking  bonds  from  more 
than  one  issue  on  the  list  of  such  a  house. 

A  word  of  warning  should  be  sounded  as  to  the 
character  of  houses  from  which  one  buys  muni- 
cipal bonds.  This  is  as  important  as  in  the  case 
of  any  other  security.  There  was  a  dealer  in 
Chicago  who  opened  his  office  with  a  prayer  in 
the  morning  and  then  sold  municipal  securities 
that  the  purchasers  could  not  get  their  money 
on.  He  is  dead  now,  but  there  are  others  like 
him  still  living. 

The  first  step  for  an  investor  is  to  choose  his 
banker  with  the  utmost  care.  Then,  if  he  makes 
his  first  investment,  after  the  Liberty  Loans,  in 
municipal  bonds,  or  confines  his  future  invest- 
ments to  that  field,  he  can  be  sure  he  is  getting  a 
high  degree  of  safety  for  his  funds.  The  tax 
exempt  features  give  municipal  bonds  added 
attractions  in  many  states. 


THE  INDEMNITY-COAL  OR  CASH? 

Germany's  Coal  Situation,  from  Hitherto  Inaccessible  German  Official  Figures — The  Facts 

About  the  Saar  Valley 

BY 

ALONZO  ENGELBERT  TAYLOR 

[Dr.  Taylor's  experience  as  a  member  of  the  American  Food  Commission  and  of  the  War  Trade  Board 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  to  reveal  his  extraordinary  gift  for  the  accumulation  and  analysis  of 
statistical  information.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  is  a  medical  scientist  as  well  as  a  student  of  public  affairs, 
made  a  thorough  investigation,  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war,  into  the  food  situation  in  Germany. 
He  has  exceptional  facilities,  as  well  as  exceptional  equipment,  for  gathering  authoritative  information 
on  conditions  in  Europe. — The  Editors.] 


HERE  is  much  discussion  of  the  de- 
livery of  coal  by  Germany  as  one  of  the 
items  in  the  indemnity.  From  every 
point  of  view,  coal  represents  an  ideal 
form  of  indemnity.  There  is  no  reason, 
in  the  nature  of  the  deposits  in  the  Ruhr  and 
Silesian  basins,  why  the  German  output  of  coal 
should  not  be  raised  materially  above  300,000,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  demonstrated  deposits  in 
these  two  fields  are  at  least  100,000,000,000  tons; 
the  undemonstrated,  but  probable,  reserves  three 
[imes  that  amount.  There  is  certainly  no  way 
.n  which  the  Central  Powers  could  better  pay  an 
ndemnity  to  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  than  in 
:he  form  of  coal,  since  German  coal  would  be 
delivered  practically  without  competition  with 
iomestic  production  of  these  countries,  one  of 
vhich  has  no  coal,  the  other  two  very  small 
imounts. 


The  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  of  the  Saar 
fields  would  not  be  very  serious  to  Germany  if 
production  in  the  other  fields  were  normal.  The 
Saar  fields  are  now  producing  about  28,000  tons 
per  day  and  the  French  are  experiencing  none  of 
the  difficulties  that  attend  the  operations  of  the 
German  mines.  The  Saar  output  can  easily  be 
brought  to  20,000,000  tons  per  annum,  and 
the  output  of  the  mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
3,000,000  tons.  Twenty-five  million  tons  sub- 
tracted from  275,000,000  would  not  represent  a 
very  serious  loss  to  Germany,  but  25,000,000 
added  to  40,000,000  tons  would  represent  an 
enormous  increment  to  France,  exceeding  her 
import  in  191 3.  The  coal  of  the  Saar  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  furnace  and  coke  ovens.  The 
loss  to  Germany  rests  rather  upon  geographical 
than  quantitative  considerations.  The  coal  from 
the  Saar  went  to  the  industries  of  the  Upper  Rhine 
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and  to  Bavaria;  and  if  these  are  to  be  supplied  by  ing,  and  coking  coal,  large  deposits  of  lignite, 

Dortmund,  a  longer  haul,  this  would  represent  a  superficially  located  and  lending  themselves  to 

definite  impost  upon  the  industries  of  these  sec-  operation  at  a  very  low  cost,   the  brown-coal 

tions.    The  future  situation  may  be  summed  up  briquettes  being  widely  used  as  a  cheap  form  of 

in   one   sentence.     If   German   coal   production  household  fuel. 

recovers  its  normal  capacity,  the  loss  of  the  Saar  With  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  importation  of 
and  Alsace-Lorraine  may  be  regarded  as  negligi-  coal  into  Germany  from  England  of  course  ceased, 
ble;  if  German  coal  production  remains  in  its  The  war  brought  with  it,  however,  the  continued 
present  situation,  the  loss  of  the  Saar  and  Alsace-  dependence  of  Austro-Hungary  on  Germany  for 
Lorraine  mines  is  still  negligible,  because  the  situa-  coal;  and  provoked  a  new  dependence  on  the  part 
tion  will  be  so  bad  that  it  could  not  be  any  worse,  of  contiguous  neutral  nations.  As  against  this, 
In  1903  the  exportation  of  coal  from  Great  Germany  had  possession  of  mines  in  Belgium  and 
Britain  was  47,385,000  tons;  in  1913,  77,918,000  Northern  France  and  was  relieved  of  exportation 
tons.  In  1903  the  exportation  of  coal  from  of  coal  to  France.  In  other  words,  the  war 
Germany  was  20,830,000  tons;  in  1913,  44,225,000  brought  relief  to  the  German  coal  industry  in 
tons.  England  had  no  import  of  coal;  but  Ger-  some  directions,  as  regards  imports  and  exports, 
many  was  an  importing  as  well  as  an  exporting  but  imposed  new  burdens  in  others.  When  the 
nation,  and  the  net  export  is  to  be  obtained  only  official  German  mind  starts  to  search  for  subjects 
after  subtraction  of  the  import.  In  1903  Ger-  of  self-congratulation,  it  is  wonderful  what  results 
many  imported  15,427,000  tons  of  coal;  in  1913,  may  be  produced.  Thus,  Germany  found  cause 
18,270,000  tons.  The  net  export  in  1903  was  for  congratulation  in  Italy's  declaration  of  war 
therefore  5,403,000  tons;  in  1913,  25,985,000  tons,  against  her,  because  it  relieved  her  of  the  obliga- 
Calculated  in  terms  of  percentage,  the  export  tion  of  supplying  Italy  with  coal,  which  would 
from  England  in  1903  was  20+  per  cent,  of  the  have  constituted  a  burden  to  her  had  Italy  re- 
production; in  1913,  26+ per  cent.  The  net  ex-  mained  allied  or  neutral.  Internally,  the  war 
port  of  Germany  in  1903  was  3+ per  cent,  of  the  imposed  increased  burdens  upon  the  coal  in- 
production;  in  191 3,  9+  per  cent,  of  the  produc-  dustry,  since  a  nation  at  war  consumes  more  coal 
tion.    The  gain  in  coal  export  in  tons  for  Great  than  a  nation  at  peace. 

Britain  from  1903  to  191 3  was  30,533,000  tons;  The  table  on  the  following  page  presents  fig- 

the  gain  in  coal  export  in  tons  for  Germany  from  ures  (from  official  sources)  for  the  approximate 

1903  to  191 3  was  20,582,000.    An  especial  feature  amounts  of  coal  produced,  imported,  exported  and 

of  the  coal  export  from  England  and  the  import  consumed  in  Germany  during  the  past  6  years, 

to  Germany  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  191 3  half  of  The  table  is  incomplete  in  three  directions, 

the  German  import  of  18,270,000  tons  came  from  It  takes  no  note  of  reserve  stocks.     It  contains  no 

England.     English  coal  supplied  in  large  part  the  reference  to  strictly  military  imports  and  exports 

port  cities  of  the  North  and  Baltic  seas,  and  con-  from  and  into  Austria-Hungary.     It  contains  no 

tiguous  areas  as  far  inland  as  Berlin.     The  power  data  on  coal  used  in  combined  troop  transports  in 

of  German  coal  lay  in  large  supplies  in  advantage-  the  eastern  field  of  war.      But  the  total  picture 

ous  locations  in  different  parts  of  the  empire;  is  substantially  correct. 

and  in  the  dependence  of  adjacent  countries  upon  This  table  presents  an  amazing  picture.     Even 

Germany  for  coal.     It  was  good  and  cheap  coal  including  reduction  in  production  of  coal  in  Nov- 

that   permitted   the   enormous   development   of  ember  and  December  of  191 8,  the  production  of 

German  industries  and  the  efficient  expansion  of  coal  was  high,  maintained  to  practically  the  pre- 

her  railways.    German  exportation  of  coal,   in  war  maximum;  indeed  in  1917  was  attained  the 

competition  with  England,  was  in  a  certain  sense  highest  figure  known.     Up  to  191 7,  coal  miners 

an  artificial  practice,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  were  practically  exempt  from  military  conscrip- 

other  features  of  German  industrial  life.     British  tion.     This  was  in  the  western  fields  merely  the 

fear  of  German  competition  in  the  export  of  coal  expression  of  the  policy  of  reclamation  of  miners, 

was  the  twenty-third  reason  given  in  Germany  for  In   the  Silesian  fields  there  was  an  additional 

the  alleged  British  desire  for  war  against  Germany,  motivation  in  that  the  miners,  who  are  largely 

German  coal  was  no  competitor  of  British  coal  Polish,  did  not  display  any  desire  to  go  to  war, 

at  sea,  since  the  German  mines  yielded  no  really  but,  on  the  contrary,  did  display  a  definite  in- 

'good  bunker  coal.    The  German  merchant  and  clination  to  work  hard  in  the  mines  in  order  to 

war  fleets  were  indeed  operated  almost  exclusively  escape  going  to  war.     In  addition,  many  prisoners 

on  English  bunker  coal,  the  figure  for  which  was  of  war  were  assigned  to  the  coal  mines.     Up  to 

not  included  in  the  figures  stated  for  German  1916  it  was  largely  Russian  prisoners  who  were 

importation  of  coal.    On  the  other  hand,  Germany  sent  to  the  coal  mines;  but  thereafter  prisoners  of 

possesses,  in  addition  to  excellent  furnace,  steam-  all  nationalities  were  thus  employed.    The  use 
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of  prisoners  of  war  in  coal  mines  was  the  subject 
of  continuous  disputes  between  prisoners  and  the 
organizations  entrusted  with  their  care  and  the 
German  military  authorities.  The  Geneva  Con- 
vention provides  that  prisoners  of  war  may  be 
assigned  to  work,  but  stipulates  that  the  work  shall 
not  be  of  a  military  nature.  At  the  time  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  it  was  not  difficult  to  define 
work  of  a  military  nature.  But  in  a  struggle 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  Great  War,  the  lines  of 


miners  despite  the  urgency  of  the  military  situa- 
tion. Throughout  the  war  German  miners  worked 
9  to  10  hours  per  day  in  Germany,  prisoners  often 
longer. 

It  is  interesting  in  inspecting  the  table  to  note 
that  from  191 5  practically  no  coal  was  brought 
into  Germany  from  France  and  Belgium.  But 
one  should  not  infer  from  these  figures  that  the 
Germans  did  not  use  large  amounts  of  coal  mined 
in  France  and   Belgium.    There  are  no  figures 


YEAR 

PRODUCTION 

IMPORT 

EXPORT 

CONSUMPTION 

1913 

278,986,000 
a-205, 786,000 

b-  73,200,000 

18,270,000 

44,255,000 

253,001,000 

1914 

258,481,000 

a- 1 74. 53  5.ooo 
b-  83,946,000 

7,840,000 

33,930,000 

232,391,000 

1915 

254,081,000 
a- 1 59,7 1 2,000 
b-  94,369,000 

1,759,000 

22,358,000 

233,482,000 

I916 

273,544,000 
a- 1 7 1, 6 1 0,000 
b- 1 01, 934,000 

720,000 

30,464,000 

243,800,000 

1917 

284,043,000 
a- 180,445,000 
b- 1 03, 598,000 

327,000 

19,409,000 

264,961,000 

I9l8 

275,255,000 
a- 1 68, 170,000 
b- 1 07,085, 000 

73.000 

16,270,000 

259,058,000 

• 

(a)  represents  bituminous  coal;  (b),  brown  coal. 

OFFICIAL    FIGURES   ON   THE   COAL   SITUATION    IN   GERMANY 

These  figures,  compiled  from  official  data,  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the  coal  situation  in  Germany  during  the  war.  Pro- 
duction, importation,  exportation,  and  consumption  are  shown,  but  reserve  stocks  and  military  imports  and  exports  from  and 
into  Austria-Hungary  are  not  included 


demarcation  have  become  very  obscure,  since 
practically  all  production  has  indirectly  or  directly 
a  military  meaning.  Certainly  the  manufacture 
of  implements  of  war  and  the  transport  of  troops 
and  military  supplies  was  so  directly  dependent 
on  coal  and  utilized  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
coal  of  a  nation,  that  the  prisoners  of  war  had  an 
obvious  justice  in  the  claim  that  coal  mining  was  a 
military  occupation.  Assuredly  the  coal  mines 
that  were  directly  connected  with  cokeries  could 
be  termed  nothing  else  than  military  producers. 
Despite  all  protests  to  the  contrary,  Germany  con- 
tinued to  the  last  to  employ  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  coal  mines;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  output 
of  coal  must  to  a  considerable,  although  indefinite, 
extent,  be-  ascribed  to  the  efforts  of  prisoners  of 
war.  In  191 7  and  also  during  the  German  offen- 
sive in  1918,  reclamation  of  coal  miners  was  for  a 
time  suspended,  a  procedure  not  relished  by  the 


available  for  the  mines  of  occupied  France  and 
Belgium,  since  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  authorities  and  the  records  were  pre- 
sumably destroyed;  but  it  is  known  that  a  large 
part  of  the  coal  used  by  the  German  army  in 
France  and  Belgium  was  taken  from  mines  in 
the  occupied  areas.  In  the  figures  for  export  of 
coal  from  Germany  are  not  included  coal  shipped 
from  Germany  for  the  use  of  the  military  authori- 
ties in  the  occupied  areas.  The  export  figures 
include  only  coal  to  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
neutral  nations  contiguous  to  Germany. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  also  indicates  that  the 
total  production  was  not  as  large  in  terms  of 
heat  value  as  in  terms  of  tons.  Brown  coal  has  a 
much  lower  value  than  bituminous  coal,  approxi- 
mately two  thirds.  The  production  of  brown 
coal  rose  from  the  pre-war  figure  of  73,000,000 
tons  to    107,000,000   tons.    The  drop   in    191 5 
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was  a  drop  in  black  coal.     The  drop  in  191 8  was  reprehensible,  after  the  armistice,  for  France  to 

also  a  fall  in  the  production  of  black  coal.     In  ship  coal  from  the  Saar  to  Switzerland.    The 

other  words,  the  losses  were  in  the  best  coal,  the  table  on  this  page  illustrates  the  main  facts  of 

gains  in  the  poorer  coal.     If  one  were  to  re-  the  export. 

compute  in  an  approximate  manner  the  output  I  have  omitted  all  of  the  trivial  exportations. 

of  coal  with  brown  coal  computed  into  black  coal,  From  the  table  it  is  seen  how  exportations  fell 

one  would  obtain  the  following  figures:—  during  the  war,  not  because  it  was  directly  im- 

,q,3                       253,000,000  possible  to  maintain  these  exportations,  but  be- 

i9I4   .               230,000,000  cause  the  pressure  for  coal  for  domestic  use  be- 

191 5 222,000,000  came  with  each  year  more  imperative. 

1916 237,000,000  The  total  coal  production  in  Germany  during 

'9' 7 248,000,000  the  war  presents,  as  stated,  a  surprising  picture; 

'9i8 236,000,000  but  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  coal  situation 

The  export  figures  are  of  particular  interest,  has  been  satisfactory  during  the  war;  au  contraire. 

During  the  war  the  importation  of  bituminous  The  uses  of  coal  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four 

coal  and  coke  to  Austria-Hungary  was  of  especial  fractions:  transportation,  civilian  industries,  mili- 

importance  to  Germany,  because  most  of  this  tary  industries,  and  household  consumption.     It 

went  into  military  production.    The  exportations  is  difficult  to  fix  a  figure  for  household  consump- 

to  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  tion  in  Germany.     The  per  capita  consumption 


1( 


BLACK   COAL 

BLACK   COAL    BRICKS 

COKE 

BROWN    COAL 

1914 
1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

27,257,000 
16,854,000 
19,119,000 
15,230,000 
12,953,000 

1 ,908,000 

1,209,000 

1,647,000 

830,000 

620,000 

3,857,000 
3,713,000 
4,134,000 
2,980,000 
2,409,000 

857,000 
560,000 
538,000 
378,000 
269,000 

' 


OFFICIAL  FIGURES  ON  GERMAN  COAL  EXPORTS 
The  rapid  decline  in  the  exportation  of  coal  from  Germany  is  shown  in  these  figures 


were  compensations  for  imports  from  those  coun- 
tries of  food-stuffs  and  raw  materials.  Not  one 
of  these  neutral  countries  could  be  supplied  with 
coal  by  the  Entente.  Switzerland  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  Germany;  Denmark,  Holland, 
and  Sweden  partially  and  increasingly  dependent 
on  Germany,  as  tonnage  became  scarcer  and  the 
output  of  the  British  mines  fell.  The  trade 
agreements  between  the  Associated  Governments 
and  Switzerland,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden 
were,  by  the  fact  of  their  dependence  on  German 
coal,  compelled  to  recognize  certain  importations 
from  these  countries  into  Germany.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  nations  never  received  from  Ger- 
many the  amounts  of  coal  promised  by  her,  but 
did  contribute  to  her  practically  the  amounts  of 
commodities  named  as  compensations  for  coal. 
The  pressure  exercised  by  Germany  upon  these 
nations  was  imperative,  persistent,  and  extortion- 
ate. The  last  Swiss  contract  provided  that  Switz- 
erland should  receive  monthly  175,000  tons  of 
German  coal  and  25,000  tons  of  Belgian  coal. 
The  deliveries  for  the  years  191 6,  191 7,  and 
1918  were  respectively  2,730,000,  2,050,000,  and 
2,040,000  tons.  It  was  very  interesting  to  the 
writer  to  hear  a  director  of  mines  explain  how  it 
was  entirely  proper  during  the  war  for  Germany 
to  ship  Belgian  coal  to  Switzerland,  but  positively 


in  191 3  was  four  tons  per  head  per  year.  Less 
than  one  ton  went  to  household  consumption; 
how  much  less  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  more  than  half  a  ton.  With  enormous 
expansion  in  the  manufacture  of  military  supplies 
and  in  transportation,  even  with  normal  produc- 
tion, coal  became  scarce  for  the  manufacture  of 
civilian  commodities  and  household  consumption. 
Scarcity  of  coal  developed  in  England  and  Ger- 
many about  the  same  time,  the  fall  of  191 6. 
In  Germany  civilian  consumption  was  restricted 
rigidly  during  191 7  and  19 18.  When  coal  became 
scarce  and  expensive,  the  householders  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  shifted  to  peat  and  wood. 
The  increased  production  of  brown  coal  was  of 
direct  meaning  to  the  household  consumer. 
Nevertheless,  the  domestic  ration  gradually  fell 
and  in  191 8  was,  in  some  cities,  as  low  as  50  lbs. 
per  family  per  week.  It  must  be  recalled  that 
practically  half  the  families  in  greater  Berlin 
live  in  one  room.  It  is  clear  from  official  state- 
ments that  coal  was  never  lacking  for  military 
purposes  or  for  transportation.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  transportation  and  the  lowered  output  of 
military  equipment  were  the  results  of  deprecia- 
tion of  equipment  and  lack  of  raw  materials,  not 
due  to  scarcity  of  coal  or  coke.  The  scarcity 
of  coal  for  household  consumption  was  very  se- 
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verely  felt  during  the  winter  of  191 7-18.  The 
ration  was  low  and  there  was  great  scarcity  of 
clothing.  All  the  new  cloths,  devised  by  German 
textile  ingenuity  and  composed  of  paper  and 
wood  fibre,  are  very  cold.  When  people  live  and 
work  in  cold  rooms,  wear  poor  clothing  in  insuffi- 
cient amounts  and  have  a  low  ration,  the  situation 
becomes  one  of  extreme  gravity.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  household 
consumption  was  one  of  the  most  serious  burdens 
imposed  on  the  working  classes  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  war. 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  picture 
changed  completely.  The  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary supplies  ceased,  the  railway  transportation 
became  badly  disorganized,  and  the  production 
of  coal  fell  within  a  week  of  the  revolution.  This 
condition  has  continued  since,  with  fluctuations 
up  and  down,  but  without  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  lowered  production  is  due  to  strikes,  shorter 
working  hours,  lowered  output  per  hour  and 
scarcity  of  cars.  The  living  conditions  of  German 
miners  were  deplorable  before  the  war.  The 
strikers  demand  not  merely  shorter  hours  and 
higher  pay,  but  amelioration  in  conditions  of 
living  and  housing.  The  German  coal  miner 
has  received  little  as  his  share  of  the  development 
of  the  coal  industry  in  the  past  decades.  During 
the  thirty  years  preceding  the  war  the  wages 
of  coal  miners  had  risen  but  40  per  cent.  The 
present  wage  is  now  300  per  cent,  of  that  of  191 3. 
The  labor  cost  of  the  ton  of  coal  in  certain  mines 
has  risen  from  seven  and  a  half  marks  in  191 3  to 
twenty-four  and  a  half  marks  in  1919.  The  Ger- 
man mines  do  not  lend  themselves  to  machine 
mining  and  for  that  reason  the  industry  is  very 
dependent  upon  labor  conditions.  The  actual 
figures  for  the  present  production  cannot  be  given 
because,  on  account  of  disorganization  and  politi- 
cal dismemberment  of  the  German  Empire, 
complete  statistics  are  not  available.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  to  give  illustrations  that  will  repre- 
sent the  total  situation. 

In  January,  1914,  the  coal  production  of  the 
Ruhr  and  Silesian  districts  was  440,000  tons  per 
day;  in  January,  1919,  the  production  was  172,000 
tons  per  day.  In  one  week  of  October  of  last 
year,  the  Ruhr  district  produced  250,000  tons  and 
the  Silesian  120,000  tons  per  day.  In  the  first 
and  second  weeks  of  February  of  this  year  the 
production  of  the  Ruhr  field  was  180,000  and 
120,000  tons,  and  in  the  Silesian  field  45,000  and 
37,000  tons  per  day.  As  nearly  as  can  be  judged, 
the  coal  fields  of  Germany,  exclusive  of  the  Saar 
fields  and  the  mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  are  pro- 
ducing at  the  rate  of  between  150.000,000  and 
175,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

The   present   socialistic   governments   do  not 


permit  the  household  consumers  to  take  the 
shortest  serving;  they  are  now  supplied  first  and 
industry  last.  The  result  is  not  only  a  reduction 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  already  disorganized  trans- 
port service,  through  lack  of  serviceable  engines 
and  cars,  but  smokeless  stacks  rise  above  cold 
boilers  all  over  Germany.  The  new  plants  for 
the  fixation  of  nitrogen  and  many  of  the  potash 
mines  are  practically  shut  down  for  lack  of  coal. 
The  cities  of  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas,  that  form- 
erly drew  their  coal  supply  from  England,  are  now 
practically  without  coal.  Bavaria,  who  imported 
85  per  cent,  of  her  coal,  is  in  most  serious  straits. 
Saxony,  who  previously  supplied  herself  with  the 
aid  of  Silesia,  is  on  short  rations.  Prussia  pro- 
tects herself,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
empire;  but  Prussia  is  suffering,  and  even  the 
industries  of  the  Rhine,  directly  adjacent  to  the 
Ruhr  field,  are  short  of  coal. 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  strikes  and  shorter 
hours.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  reduced  output  per 
hour;  working  strength  is  lowered  and  the  spirit 
of  willingness  is  gone.  In  191 3  each  German 
miner  produced  240  tons  of  coal.  At  the  rate  of 
production  during  January  and  February,  this 
will  fall  to  below  175  tons  for  this  year.  If  Ger- 
many is  to  recover  her  previous  coal  production 
at  the  present  output  per  miner,  the  numbers  of 
miners  will  have  to  be  largely  increased.  This 
will  require  time,  since  coal  mining  in  Germany 
is  a  skilled  occupation. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  for  the  future  of  German 
industry  is  obvious,  but  cannot  be  evaluated. 
German  industry  could  never  recover  with  the 
present  coal  output  at  the  present  prices.  The 
production  of  sugar  is  dependent  upon  cheap  and 
abundant  coal.  Her  chemical  and  dye  industries 
were  founded  upon  the  recovery  of  the  by-products 
of  coke  ovens.  Cokeries  operated  with  cheap 
coal  produced  a  cheap  coke  for  an  enormous  steel 
industry.  The  prices  and  qualities  of  the  iron 
ores  of  Lorraine,  Sweden,  and  Spain  were  not 
more  important  factors  than  the  prices  of  coke 
and  coal.  The  cost  of  concentration  of  potash 
salts  was  the  expression  of  the  price  of  coal.  An 
output  of  200,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
at  the  present  price  of  coal,  would  spell  death  to 
German  industry,  as  it  existed  before  the  war, 
unless  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  com- 
peting nations  have  to  contend  with  still  worse 
conditions,  of  which  there  is  at  present  no  evi- 
dence. American  industry  has  a  broad  base, 
with  a  narrow  peak  of  over-production.  German 
industry  has  a  narrow  base,  with  a  huge  peak  of 
over-production.  Disturb  one  of  the  essential 
elements  in  the  narrow  base  of  German  industry, 
and  the  structure  collapses.  German  industry 
falls  when  over-production  fails. 
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WHEN  the  armistice  tidings  flash- 
ed around  the  globe  early  last 
November  the  whole  world 
broke  into  a  chorus  of  sponta- 
neous rejoicing.  The  long,  wear- 
ring  tension  snapped,  and  mankind  swung  over 
to  a  mood  of  exalted  optimism.  Nowhere  was 
this  optimism  more  unqualified  than  in  America. 
The  cheering,  revelling  crowds  which  surged 
through  the  streets  of  a  thousand  American  cities 
had  but  one  idea.  It  was  "over  over  there":  and 
by  "It"  the  revellers  meant  not  merely  the 
actual  fighting,  but  the  whole  .  business.  This 
exaggerated  optimism  was  not  universal.  The 
reflective  minority  had  never  minimized  the 
seriousness  of  the  world-situation,  and  realized 
that  "this  war  would  not  be  over  when  it  was 
over."  Of  course  the  American  public  is  fast 
becoming  alive  to  the  real  situation.  It  has  learned 
much  in  the  last  few  months  and  is  very  far  from 
the  uncritical  optimism  of  November.  Never- 
theless, its  awakening  is  not  yet  complete.  It 
is  worth  while  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  to  look 
squarely  at  the  world  as  it  is  to-day. 

Here  is  the  situation:  The  late  war  has  been 
the  most  terrible  visitation  that  has  ever  af- 
flicted mankind.  Throughout  the  entire  world 
the  war  has  strained  the  very  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  breaking-point,  and  in  certain  parts 
of  the  world  it  has  strained  that  fabric  beyond 
the  breaking-point,  catapulting  these  unhappy 
regions  into  elemental  chaos.  Since  the  main 
battle-area  was  Europe,  Europe  has  been  dam- 
aged most  by  the  war.  And  Europe  is  least  able 
to  stand  such  damage,  since,  though  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  continents,  its  population  is 
least  dependent  upon  the  native  soil,  and  most 
dependent  for  bare  existence  upon  those  multi- 
plex processes  of  industrial  production  and  ex- 


change which  flourish  only  in  peace.  The  war 
has  almost  shattered  Europe's  industrial  system. 
To  make  necessary  repairs  and  alterations  will 
take  considerable  time.  Meanwhile,  the  bulk  of 
Europe's  population — 460,000,000  souls  in  19 14 — 
remains  alive.  How  is  that  inconceivably  huge 
mass  of  humanity  going  to  be  kept  alive  during 
the  transition  period  of  reconstruction?  The 
answer  is:  only  by  the  help  of  the  entire  planet. 
Unless  the  relatively  undamaged  parts  of  the 
world  aid  war-racked  Europe,  the  next  few  years 
will  witness  a  frightful  catastrophe.  Within 
that  period,  millions,  tens  of  millions,  conceiva- 
bly more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
might  perish.  And  that  is  going  to  be  dangerous 
business,  not  merely  for  Europe,  but  for  the  whole 
earth.  For,  before  those  millions  die,  they  will 
fight.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Even  a  rabbit  will  fight  for  its  life.  And  man 
was  never  as  low  as  the  rabbit  class.  He  has 
always  ranked  high  in  the  category  of  fighting 
animals.  Before  these  doomed  millions  died, 
therefore,  it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that  they 
would  put  up  a  fight  which  would  make  the  late 
unpleasantness  look  like  a  street  brawl.  And 
such  an  elemental  conflagration  would  probably 
sweep  the  whole  world.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
could  no  more  prevent  sparks  from  landing  on 
America  than  a  brook  can  stop  a  raging  forest  fire. 
To  those  of  my  readers  who  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  magnitude  of  the  impending  catas- 
trophe as  I  have  formulated  it  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  I  would  submit  the  following  figures: 
Europe  has  120  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
This  makes  Europe  incomparably  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  the  world's  continents.  Even 
Asia,  usually  considered  the  great  hive  of  man- 
kind, is  much  less  densely  peopled  than  Europe, 
for,  although  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  Europe, 
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Asia  has  less  than  twice  as  many  inhabitants —  ingly  rapid  its  tempo  in  recent  decades,  a  few 
880,000,000  as  against  Europe's  460,000,000 —  figures  will  show.  In  1818,  the  entire  volume  of 
Asia  thus  having  only  fifty-one  inhabitants  per  international  commerce  was  only  $2,000,000,000. 
square  mile.  The  other  continents  are  infinitely  In  other  words,  after  countless  milleniums  of  life 
less  peopled,  North  America  having  only  fifteen  upon  our  globe,  man  had  been  able  to  produce 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  Africa  12.6,  South  only  that  relatively  modest  volume  of  world- 
America  nine,  and  Australasia  five.  But  even  exchange.  And,  for  several  decades  thereafter, 
these  figures  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  increase  was  not  portentously  rapid.  In  1850, 
story.  In  the  last  hundred  years  the  population  the  volume  of  world-trade  had  grown  to  only 
of  Europe  has  increased  more  than  three-fold.  $4,000,000,000.  Between  1850  and  1900,  world- 
At  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  it  is  sup-  trade  increased  five-fold  to  $20,000,000,000. 
posed  to  have  been  about  150,000,000.  In  1914,  This  increase  was  astounding  enough,  but  it  was 
it  was  460,000,000.  Now  this  huge  increase  in  as  nothing  compared  with  what  was  to  follow, 
population  might  be  explained  by  internal  fac-  For  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
tors,  if  Europe  had  been  virgin  soil  like  Aus-  witnessed  an  absolutely  unprecedented  outburst 
tralasia  and  the  Americas,  which,  as  a  matter  of  of  economic  activity  which,  by  1913,  carried  the 
fact,  enjoyed  an  even  greater  relative  growth  of  volume  of  world-trade  to  $40,000,000,000 — an 
population  during  the  same  period.  But  the  increase  in  thirteen  years  as  great  as  the  hitherto 
Europe  of  181 4  was  not  virgin  soil.  It  was  the  unprecedented  growth  of  the  preceding  half- 
most  stable  and  civilized  of  the  world's  continents,  century.  Not  even  the  war  has  sufficed  to  stop 
Furthermore,  that  artificial  restriction  of  the  the  momentum  of  the  movement,  for,  at  the  close 
birth-rate  which  has  been  so  noticeable  a  factor  of  191 8,  the  volume  of  world-trade  had  reached 
in  recent  years  had  not  then  begun.  It  is  there-  $50,000,000,000,  albeit  this  was  measured  in  the 
fore  safe  to  say  that  Europe  was  about  full  of  inflated  currency  of  the  present  day.  Such 
people  in  1814.  It  had  as  many  inhabitants  are  the  figures:  $50,000,000,000  in  191 8  as  against 
as  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  that  day  $2,000,000,000  in  1818!  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
would  provide  for.  What,  then,  accounts  for  the  continent  which  was  the  motivator,  nucleus, 
the  prodigious  growth  of  population  in  this  es-  and  chief  beneficiary  of  this  twenty-five-fold  in- 
sentially  "old"  continent  during  the  last  cen-  crease  in  international  trade  should  have  been 
tury?  Was  it  improved  agriculture?  Obviously  able  to  support  a  three-fold  increase  in  population? 
not.  Europe  was  well  cultivated  in  1814,  and  The  agencies  making  all  this  possible  were,  of 
subsequent  improvements  in  agricultural  proces-  course,  improved  transportation  and  communica- 
ses,  notable  as  these  have  been,  cannot  account  tion.  A  century  ago  such  matters  had  not  ad- 
for  the  increase  in  Europe's  population,  es-  vanced  radically  since  the  Christian  era.  In  1818, 
pecially  since  some  European  regions,  like  Great  there  was  not  a  single  ocean-going  steamship,  not 
Britain,  have  gone  backward  agriculturally  and  a  mile  of  railway,  not  a  foot  of  telegraph  wire  or 
do  not  support  as  flourishing  a  rural  population  ocean  cable.  As  for  electric  traction,  motor 
as  they  did  a  century  ago.  trucks,  airplanes,  telephones,  and  wireless  tele- 
graphy: these  are  all  the  product  of  our  own 

EUROPE  GREATLY  OVERPOPULATED  *•      t        -.i.      u>         u- 

generation.     In  191 4,  the  world  s  steam  shipping 

The  true  reason  for  Europe's  prodigious  in-  totalled  fully  30,000,000  tons,  while  the  world's 

crease  in  population  is  the  rise  of  machine  indus-  railways  totalled  725,000  miles — more  than  three 

try  with  its  incalculable  acceleration  of  mass-  times  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon, 

production,  together  with  the  correlative  develop-  These   revolutionary  developments   in   world- 

ment  of  cheap  and  rapid  transportation.     These  trade    brought    certain    inevitable    consequences 

two  factors  have  made  Europe  the  workshop  of  in  their  train.     The  most  outstanding  of  these 

the  world  and  within  a  century  have  transformed  consequences  was   the   economic   integration  of 

it  from  a  semi-rural  continent  into  a  swarming  the   planet.     However   profound   existing   polit- 

hive  of  industry,  gorged  with  goods,  capital,  and  ical  cleavages,  mankind  was  being  rapidly  welded 

men,   pouring  forth  its  wares  to  the  remotest  into  an  economic  whole.    And,  having  been  thus 

quarters  of  the  earth,  and  drawing  thence  fresh  integrated,  the  entire  world  came  under  the  in- 

stores  of  raw  material  for  new  fabrication  and  ex-  fluence  of  that  primal  law  of  modern  economic 

change.    The  people  of  Europe  are  now  depend-  life,  division  of  labor.    The  same  fiat  which  ap- 

ant,  as  no  people  ever  were  before  in  the  history  portions  the  labor  of  a  thousand  men  to  the  mak- 

of  the  world,  on  foreign  commerce  for  their  very  ing  of  a  single  machine,  each  man  devoting  him- 

existence.  self  to  his  minute  but  indispensable  part,  began 

How  stupendous  has  been  the  growth  of  world-  sorting  out    the   various   regions  of   the   earth, 

trade  during  the  past  century  and  how  increas-  assigning  to  the  different  areas  and  their  peoples 
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those  activities  for  which  they  were  best  fitted, 
and  through  specialization  upon  which  they  could 
best  contribute  to  the  maximum  efficiency  of 
world  production  and  exchange.  And  in  this 
process,  Europe  was  assigned  a  preeminently 
industrial  role.  Of  course,  this  could  not  apply 
strictly  to  so  vast  and  varied  an  area  as  an  entire 
continent,  many  European  regions  in  fact  re- 
maining predominantly  rural.  Nevertheless,  tak- 
ing Europe  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the  tend- 
ency was  all  away  from  agriculture  and  toward 
urbanization  and  industrial  life.  But  since  Eu- 
rope had  thus  become  the  chief  workshop  of  the 
world,  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  took  on  the 
correlative  function  of  sending  to  Europe,  in  ex- 
change for  its  finished  products,  foodstuffs  to 
feed  its  workers  and  raw  materials  to  feed  its 
machines.  How  deep-going  was  this  economic 
interaction,  how  dependent  was  Europe  upon 
overseas  communication,  phases  of  the  recent 
conflict  like  the  Allied  blockade  and  the  German 
U-boat  campaign  have  decisively  shown. 

Such  was  the  state  of  world-economics  in  1 9 1 4 — 
an  intricate,  nicely  adjusted  affair,  functioning 
with  great  efficiency  and  running  at  high  speed. 
Then  down  upon  this  delicately  organized  thing 
smashed  the  trip-hammer  of  the  Great  War. 
Sabotage!  What  reddest  dream  of  syndicalist 
zealot  ever  pictured  worse  destruction  than  that 
just  enacted?  And  Europe's  situation  is  deplor- 
able as  she  staggers  forth  from  the  long  ordeal; 
her  fluid  capital  dissipated,  her  fixed  capital  im- 
paired, her  industrial  fabric  rent  and  tattered, 
her  finances  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  the 
flower  of  her  productive  manhood  dead  on  the 
battlefield,  her  populations  devitalized  and  dis- 
couraged, her  children  stunted  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  A  sombre  picture.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  such  an  environment  Bolshevism  and  kin- 
dred insanities  flourish  like  noxious  fungi?  Bol- 
shevist propaganda  is  dangerous,  poisonous  stuff, 
but  healthy,  well-fed,  busy  workers  reject  it  with 
loathing  or  laugh  it  to  scorn.  It  is  the  hungry, 
the  idle,  the  despairing,  who  seize  upon  the  Bol- 
shevist narcotic  to  ease  their  pains  and  forget 
present  miseries  in  hashish  dreams. 

Directly  or  indirectly,  the  whole  world  has  been 
involved  in  the  late  war.  Every  country  has 
been  under  the  war-strain  and  therefore  to-day 
feels  the  after-war  unrest.  But  it  is  Europe  and 
adjacent  parts  of  Asia  which  have  formed  the 
main  battlefield.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  this 
critical  area  that  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed 
in  our  analysis  of  the  factors  making  respectively 
for  convalescence  or  chaos. 

In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  Europe  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  unit.  Its  different  regions  exhibit 
many  sharply  contrasted  shadings  of  stability 


or  discontent.  One  basic  generalization,  however, 
can  clearly  be  made.  Europe  is  to-day  sundered 
into  two  camps  not  so  very  different  from  those  of 
the  late  war.  The  Allied  trench-lines  used  to  be 
called  the  frontier  between  civilization  and  bar- 
barism. The  present  lines  of  Allied  military  oc- 
cupation now  delimit  the  boundary  between  or- 
der and  anarchy,  incipient  or  avowed.  It  is  a 
solemn  but  indisputable  fact  that,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  is  not  one 
political  "  going  concern,"  not  a  single  orderly  gov- 
ernment which  is  not  propped  up  and  kept  going 
by  Allied  bayonets,  Allied  food-convoys,  or  the 
threat  of  Allied  disciplinary  measures.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  will  become  manifest  on 
detailed  inspection  of  the  various  portions  of  this 
vast  disturbed  area. 

THE    SITUATION    IN    GERMANY 

At  the  present  hour  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting region  is  Germany.  Here  the  spirits  of 
order  and  anarchy  are  contending  fiercely  for 
possession,  the  wavering  balances  inclining  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  the  other.  Germany,  per- 
haps better  than  any  other  European  country, 
illustrates  that  rapid  evolution  from  economic 
self-sufficiency  to  industrial  specialization  which, 
as  already  stated,  has  characterized  the  last  cen- 
tury of  European  history.  In  fact,  the  remark- 
able expansion  of  German  industry  and  commerce 
is  a  decidedly  recent  affair.  Before  the  forma- 
tion of  political  unity  in  1871,  Germany  was  a 
predominantly  agricultural  country,  not  only 
self-feeding  but  also  a  large  exporter  of  foodstuffs. 
In  1869,  the  population  was  only  39,000,000. 
But  after  1 87 1 ,  German  industry  began  to  advance 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  1914,  Germany  had 
become  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial  hives. 
The  population  had  increased  to  68,000,000. 
Nearly  all  this  increase  was  urban,  the  direct 
result  of  Germany's  prodigious  industrial  progress. 
In  1914,  fully  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
lived  in  towns  of  2,000  or  more  inhabitants.  The 
rural  population  had  virtually  stood  still.  It  is 
true  that  German  agriculture,  thanks  to  careful 
protection,  was  prosperous,  and  it  was  a  German 
boast  that  the  Fatherland  could  almost  feed 
its  people.  The  Allied  blockade  has,  however, 
shown  the  boast  a  hollow  one.  To  be  sure,  Ger- 
many produced,  before  the  war,  almost  enough 
food  to  sustain  its  population.  But  this  was  so 
only  because  German  agriculture  had  itself,  in 
a  sense,  become  industrialized.  Agriculturally, 
Germany  is  not  especially  "favored  by  nature. 
The  percentage  of  really  good  land  is  less  than 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  much  less  than  that  of 
France.  But  behind  the  rampart  of  agrarian 
protection  and  under  the  stimulus  of  a  rapidly 
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increasing  home  market,  German  agriculture  did 
wonders  by  lavish  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  and 
concentrated  fodder  for  its  abundant  livestock. 
But  these  things  were  obtained,  not  from  Ger- 
many itself,  but  from  Chile,  China,  West  Africa, 
and  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Thus  German 
agriculture,  like  German  industry,  had  become 
dependent  upon  the  world-currents  of  production 
and  exchange.  The  Allied  blockade  grimly  re- 
vealed the  truth.  Deprived  of  nitrates  and  fod- 
ders imported  from  overseas,  German  fields  de- 
clined in  fertility  and  German  livestock  dwindled 
away,  just  as  German  factory  chimneys  were  going 
dead  for  lack  of  cotton,  rubber,  copper.  Ger- 
many is  to-day  stripped  bare  of  a  whole  series  of 
primary  raw  materials. 

Here  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  German  situa- 
tion: In  191 4,  Germany  was  supporting  a  popula- 
tion enormously  in  excess  of  that  supportable  by 
her  purely  domestic  resources.  She  had  done 
this  by  an  extraordinarily  able  adaptation  to 
economic  evolution,  by  building  up  a  remarkable 
industrial  and  commercial  system  which  was 
winning  victories  in  every  market  of  the  world. 
To-day  all  is  changed.  Germany  lies  beaten, 
bankrupt,  her  fluid  capital  dried  up,  her  commer- 
cial system  smashed,  and  her  efforts  at  foreign 
trade  recovery  handicapped  by  a  well-nigh  uni- 
versal hatred  and  disgust  that  will  penalize  her 
by  either  discriminatory  legislation  against  or 
popular  aversion  to  her  wares.  Such  being  the 
case,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Germans?  Her- 
metically sealed  Germany  could  not  support 
20,000,000  people.  Deprived  of  her  late  world- 
economic  position  and  dependent  upon  trade  with 
her  neighbors,  Germany  could  support  perhaps 
40,000,000.  But  there  are  nearly  70,000,000 
Germans!  What  is  to  become  of  those  extra 
30,000,000?  They  must  work  and  earn  their  salt, 
or  they  will  starve  and  die.  But  before  they  die, 
they  will  fight.  That  is  what  ails  Germany. 
There  are  many  factors  in  Germany  normally 
making  for  conservatism  and  stability.  The 
hitch  is  that  Germany  is  not  normal.  Therefore 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  German  docility, 
thrift,  industry,  obedience,  solid  middle-class, 
land-owning  peasantry,  or  anything  else,  so  long 
as  nearly  half  the  population  is  menaced  by  down- 
right starvation.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
most  unambitious,  meek-spirited  people  that  ever 
lived  would  make  trouble.  And  the  Germans 
are  certainly  not  noted  for  lack  either  of  aggres- 
siveness or  self-esteem.  Not  until  Germany 
can  get  to  work  and  earn  a  decent  living  will 
she  be  free  from  the  danger  of  a  plunge  into 
Bolshevism. 

South  and  east  of  Germany  lies  a  vast  region 
embracing  the  whole  of  the  former  empire  of 


Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
southern  and  western  Russia.  I  lump  this  entire 
region  together  for  discussion  because  it  is  under- 
going throughout  the  same  general  kind  of  fer- 
ment. This  ferment  is  different  from  that  going 
on  in  Germany.  Germany,  save  on  its  outer 
fringes,  is  inhabited  by  a  single  race  of  men  using 
a  common  language.  The  regions  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  are  peopled 
by  a  swarm  of  different  races  speaking  a  very  babel 
of  diverse  tongues.  There  are  Germans,  Czecho- 
slovaks, Jugoslavs  of  various  sorts,  Italians, 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Great,  Little,  and  White  Rus- 
sians, Letts,  Esthonians,  Finns,  Magyars,  Ruman- 
ians, Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians,  not  to 
mention  minor  elements  like  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Gypsies.  Before  the  war  most  of  these  peoples 
were  included  within  the  political  frontiers  of  the 
German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  empires.  To- 
day both  Austria  and  Russia  have  gone  to  smash, 
while  Germany,  as  an  Empire,  no  longer  exists. 
The  liberated  peoples  are  to-day  trying  to  build 
themselves  into  independent  states. 

CIVIL   WAR   IN    THE    NEW    BALKANS 

The  fierce  desire  of  these  peoples  to  realize  their 
rival  dreams,  and  their  willingness  to  fight  for 
that  realization,  are  grimly  revealed  by  the  course 
of  current  events.  Although  not  generally  known, 
it  is  a  fact  that  at  this  writing  no  less  than  sixteen 
wars  are  raging  in  the  new  Balkans.  Poland, 
for  example,  though  itself  scarce  born,  is  fighting 
with  every  one  of  its  neighbors.  It  is  carrying 
on  five  separate  wars;  with  the  Czechoslovaks, 
the  Germans,  the  Lithuanians,  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki,  and  the  Ukrainians.  And  these  new 
Balkan  wars  are  no  comic-opera  affairs.  Some  of 
them  may  not  as  yet  have  cost  many  lives,  meas- 
ured by  recent  standards,  but  others  have  been 
already  marked  by  very  sanguinary  fighting. 
Since  the  Great  War  ended  last  November,  east- 
ern Europe  has  seen  many  a  regular  pitched  battle 
with  thousands  of  casualties,  the  total  casualty 
list  probably  running  well  up  into  the  tens  of 
thousands.  The  property  losses  have,  of  course, 
been  proportionately  great,  while  the  sufferings 
of  the  wretched  civilian  populations,  already 
worn  down  by  the  Great  War,  have  been  incal- 
culable. Such  is  the  present  political  condition 
of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe.  It  is  ap- 
palling, and  bodes  ill  for  the  future.  If  peace 
be  not  speedily  restored  (and  there  is  no  apparent 
certainty  that  it  will  be)  these  peoples  will  liter- 
ally tear  themselves  to  shreds  and  while  doing 
this  they  can  not  fulfill  the  economic  duties  which 
the  world  requires  of  them. 

And  it- must  not  be  forgotten  that  what  has 
been  above  discussed  has  been  only  the  political 
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phase  of  the  problem.  These  wars  were  all  caused  The  predominantly  agricultural  character  of  the 
by  old-fashioned  motives  like  nationalism,  im-  Russian  social  fabric  and  the  relatively  small 
perialism,  and  the  desire  for  strategic  frontiers,  proportion  of  urban  proletariat  might  at  first 
They  would  have  been  fought  just  the  same  if  sight  have  seemed  to  promise  immunity  from 
new-fangled  notions  like  Bolshevism  had  never  social  revolution.  The  trouble  was  that  Russia 
been  heard  of.  But  southeast  Europe  is  not  was  cursed  with  Czarism.  Czarism  did  every- 
free  from  social  difficulties.  It  has  its  class  thing  to  brutalize  the  population,  perpetuate,  and 
cleavages  and  its  centres  of  social-revolutionary  intensify  bad  social  conditions,  and  set  the  various 
disaffection.  To  be  sure,  taken  as  a  whole,  social  classes  against  each  other.  The  whole  so- 
these  countries  are  in  some  respects  less  liable  cial  structure  of  Russia  under  the  Empire  was 
to  social  revolution  than  is  Germany.  They  diseased.  At  one  end  of  the  social  scale  stood  a 
have  been  much  less  industrialized  anpl  have  re-  small  class  of  officials  and  landed  proprietors;  at 
mained  predominantly  agricultural  or  stock-  the  other  end  an  enormous  mass  of  poverty- 
raising  regions.  Important  industrial  centres  stricken,  alcoholized  peasants  and  town  prole- 
like Vienna,  Bohemia,  and  the  Lodz  and  War-  tarians,  with  virtually  no  middle-class  to  bridge 
saw  districts  in  Russian  Poland,  lie  within  its  bor-  the  gulf  between.  The  result  was  that  as  soon 
ders,  but  these  are  rather  the  exceptions  which  as  the  autocratic  weight  of  Czarism  was  removed 
prove  the  rule.  Southeastern  Europe  is  therefore  the  huge,  suppressed  mass  boiled  up  in  elemental, 
normally  able  to  feed  its  own  people.  Also,  ow-  volcanic  fury,  the  numerically  insignificant  upper 
ing  to  the  fact  that  man  is  constitutionally  in-  and  middle  classes  being  quite  unable  to  stem 
capable  of  being  ruled  by  more  than  one  passion  the  flood.  The  result  is  that  in  Russia,  where,  if 
at  the  same  time,  these  peoples  are  so  hag-ridden  anywhere  in  Europe  the  population  should  be  self- 
by  chauvinistic  nationalism  that  they  have  scant  supporting,  famine  has  raged  perhaps  worse  than 
leisure  to  think  about  Bolshevism.  But  economic  everywhere  else,  and  Russia  is  in  no  shape  to  help 
destruction  caused  by  war  is  as  fatal  to  a  world  the  general  problem, 
too  full  of  people  as  economic  destruction  caused 
by  Bolshevism  THE  NEAR  EAST  PR0BLEM 

As  to  Russia,  its  present  condition  can  be  The  last  grand  division  of  the  huge  Eurasian 
summed  up  in  one  word:  dissolution.  The  region  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  melting- 
breakdown  of  the  old  order,  political,  economic,  pot  by  the  late  war  is  the  Turkish  Empire, 
social,  is  absolute.  As  for  the  new  "order,"  To  this  should  be  added  Persia,  for  Persia,  though 
that  nightmareish,  inverted  aristocracy  known  as  never  formally  a  belligerent,  was  practically  drawn 
Bolshevism,  its  nature  is  already  too  well  known  into  the  Great  War  and  was  as  much  fought 
to  need  characterization.  One  point  should  be  over  and  disorganized  as  her  Ottoman  neighbor 
noted.  In  speaking  of  "Russia,"  this  paper  does  to  the  west.  Of  course,  in  this  Near  Eastern 
not  refer  to  the  non-Russian  peoples  of  the  western  field,  any  talk  of  "Bolshevism"  is  an  absurdity, 
and  southern  fringes  of  the  former  Czarist  empire.  Untouched  by  modern  industrialism,  these  popu- 
That  monstrous  political  edifice,  built  by  conquest  lations  of  primitive  agriculturists  and  herdsmen 
and  shored  up  by  tyranny,  has  collapsed  in  ruins,  would  scarcely  comprehend,  much  less  fight  for, 
and  the  liberated  non-Russian  peoples  once  pris-  ideas  like  the  class-war  and  the  proletarian  die- 
oners  within  its  walls  will  never  voluntarily  re-  tatorship.  They  move  on  an  ideal  and  cultural 
turn.  "Russia"  to-day  signifies  those  parts  of  plane  vastly  different  from  that  of  Europe,  being 
the  former  Czarist  empire  inhabited  by  the  true  in  fact  governed  in  their  actions  mainly  by  old- 
or  "Great"  Russian  race — in  other  words,  the  fashioned  religious  and  tribal  considerations, 
northern  and  central  portions  of  European  Rus-  The  very  concept  of  "Nationality,"  in  its  Euro- 
sia,  plus  Siberia.  pean  sense,  is  held  only  by  the  small  educated 

elite,  and  has  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  illiterate 
masses.    With  both  the  great  European  ferments 

The  outstanding  fact  about  Russia  is  its  pre-  (revolutionary  socialism  and  nationalism)  absent, 

dominantly  agricultural,  rural  character.     Nearly  the  problem  of  the  Near  East  becomes  relatively 

90  per  cent,  of  its  inhabitants  live  in  the  country,  simple.     It  is  essentially  a  problem  of  economic 

Also,  up  to  very  recent  times,   Russia  had  no  reconstruction  and  development,  ensured  by  the 

industry  in  the  modern  sense.     In  fact,  Russian  tactful  oversight  of  the  Western   Powers.     The 

machine  industry  is  an  artificial  creation  dating  politically  unripe  peoples  of  the  Near  East  cannot 

from  the  Jast  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  be  left  to  shift  for  themselves.    The  former  ruling 

Behind  a  high  protective  tariff  which  was  then  race  (the  Turks)  has  displayed  its  utter  incom- 

erected,  Russian  industry  grew  notably,  though  petence  and  cannot  be  entrusted  with  further 

it  always  remained  a  rather  hot-house  product.  stewardship.     Religious  fanaticism  is  so  intense 
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that  Western  tutelage  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  moral  imponderables  should  be  kept  in  mind 
repetition  of  those  appalling  massacres  which  throughout  the  subsequent  discussion  of  condi- 
have  recently  drenched  the  land  with  blood,  tions  in  the  Western  nations.  They  will  aid 
The  whole  region  is  too  debilitated  by  the  late  an  optimistic  reading  of  a  situation  which  other- 
war,  too  devoid  of  capital  and  native  initiative,  wise  would  be  none  too  bright, 
to  raise  itself  economically  without  Western  aid.  HQp  RECOnstruction 
The  loss  of  life  has  been  terrible.  Four  mil- 
lion Armenians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Jews  have  The  first  of  the  Western  nations  to  be  consid- 
perished  of  massacre  and  starvation,  while  the  ered  in  detail  is  France.  In  Europe's  economic 
military  casualties  suffered  by  the  Turkish  armies  evolution  of  the  last  century,  France  followed  a 
alone  aggregate  more  than  a  million.  These  middle  path.  She  shared  notably  in  the  indus- 
figures  take  no  account  of  the  losses  among  the  trializing  process,  but  she  never  rushed  headlong 
Mohammedan  civilian  population,  which  must  into  industrialism  like  Germany  or  Britain, 
have  been  very  severe.  Considering  that  the  The  balance  between  industry  and  agriculture, 
whole  population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  between  town  and  country,  was  always  pre- 
1914,  was  only  a  trifle  more  than  20,000,000,  the  served.  How  nice  was  this  balance  the  census 
depletion  of  the  population  during  the  last  five  figures  show.  In  191 1,  the  urban  population 
years  can  be  imagined,  while  the  property  losses  was  17,500,000,  the  rural  population  22,000,000. 
have  been  almost  in  proportion.  Only  generous  In  1906,  9,000,000  persons  were  employed  in  agri- 
and  sustained  Western  assistance  can  set  the  culture  and  kindred  pursuits,  while  8,000,000 
Near  East  quickly  on  it  feet.  This  vast  area  of  were  employed  in  industry  and  commerce.  This 
plentiful  natural  resources  is  now  in  such  chaos  reciprocal  balance  of  occupations,  together  with  a 
that  it,  like  Russia,  is  a  hindrance  and  not  a  notably  slow  growth  of  population,  kept  France  a 
help  to  the  general  world  problem.  Unless  they  relatively  self-sufficing  country.  In  1914,  France, 
get  guidance  these  people  too  will  starve  to  under  normal  conditions,  was  able  to  feed  her  own 
death  in  the  midst  of  possible  plenty.  people. 

Such  was  the  land  upon  which  burst  the  first 
This  completes  our  survey  of  what  may  be  fury  of  the  German  deluge,  and  which,  for  the 
termed  the  Realm  of  Disorder;  the  vast  Eurasian  greater  part  of  four  years,  was  compelled  to  bear 
region  extending  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific  the  chief  burden  of  beating  back  the  Teutonic 
and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  tide.  France's  losses  are  almost  incalculable, 
has  broken  beneath  the  strain  of  war.  It  is  now  All  northern  France  was  overrun  by  the  Germans 
time  to  survey  the  opposing  Realm  of  Order;  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  and  much  of  it  to- 
other words,  the  Western  Allies,  the  European  day  lies  in  hideous  ruin.  These  devastated  re- 
neutrals  and  America.  In  the  recuperative  power  gions  include  most  of  France's  mines,  many  of 
and  constructive  ability  of  this  galaxy  of  nations  her  industrial  centres,  and  much  of  her  best  agri- 
lies  the  hope  of  the  world.  All  these  nations,  to  cultural  land.  The  direct  monetary  expenditure 
be  sure,  have  suffered  from  the  War.  Some  of  alone  has  been  staggering.  In  1914,  the  French  na- 
them  have  suffered  almost  beyond  endurance,  tional  debt  was  a  trifle  more  than  $6,000,000,000 
France,  in  particular,  is  worn  to  a  shadow,  while  and  the  annual  governmental  expenditure  about 
Belgium  is  but  an  empty  shell.  But  the  moral  $1,000,000,000.  To-day  the  national  debt  is 
"imponderables"  are  on  our  side.  And  that  is  a  $35,000,000,000,  while  the  1919^  budget  will  be 
very  vital  matter.  The  unhappy  peoples  of  cen-  fully  $4,000,000,000.  The  vital  losses  are  pro- 
tral  and  eastern  Europe  have  not  only  suffered  portionately  even  more  appalling  than  the  ma- 
material  losses,  they  have  been  morally  stricken  terial.  In  191 1,  the  population  of  France,  in- 
as  well.  Abased  by  defeat,  disillusioned,  cursed  eluding  Corsica,  was  39,600,000,  and  in  1914, 
by  the  legacy  of  false  ideals,  they  are  suffering  owing  to  the  very  slow  birthrate,  it  had  increased 
from  collective  neurasthenia  which,  in  Russia,  by  less  than  100,000.  From  this  relatively  small 
has  reached  the  pitch  of  mass-delirium.  The  population  7,500,000  men  were  mobilized  during 
Western  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  the  war.  Of  these,  nearly  1 ,400,000  were  killed, 
their  material  losses,  are  in  very  different  posture.  3,000,000  were  wounded,  and  more  than  400,000 
First  and  foremost,  they  are  victors.  Nurtured  were  made  prisoners.  The  number  of  permanent 
in  democratic  liberalism  and  orderly  progress,  physical  wrecks  unfit  for  further  work  is  between 
entering  the  war  as  a  crusade  for  the  defence  of  800,000  and  900,000.  This  makes  fully  2,000,000 
these  sacred  principles,  they  now  find  their  faith  men — mostly  drawn  from  the  flower  of  French 
justified.  Such  things  count  in  times  like  ours,  manhood — either  dead  or  become  a  permanent 
when  the  world  is  passing  through  a  crisis,  not  charge  upon  the  national  revenues, 
merely  of  economics,  but  of  basic  ideals.     The  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  losses  of  France.    Of 
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course,  French  vitality  and  recuperative  power  France.  A  relatively  poor  country,  with  few  nat- 
are  very  great,  and  the  quick  recovery  of  France  ural  resources  and  a  rapidly  growing  popula- 
after  the  war  of  1870  is  a  hopeful  precedent,  tion  constantly  tending  to  outrun  available  means 
However,  the  analogy  should  not  be  pressed  too  of  subsistence,  the  war  has  imposed  upon 
far.  French  national  life  is  an  accurate  reflec-  Italy  burdens  which  will  not  easily  be  borne, 
tion  of  French  family  life.  In  normal  times  Before  the  war  Italy's  national  debt  was 
France  lives  comfortably  and  prudently,  well  less  than  $3, 000,000,000.  To-day  it  is  nearly 
within  her  income,  thriftily  laying  by  a  surplus  Si 3,000,000,000,  and  Signor  Luigi  Luzzati,  Italy's 
of  capital  exactly  as  the  French  bourgeois  buys  a  leading  financial  authority,  recently  stated  that, 
periodic  gilt-edged  bond,  or  the  French  peasant  when  all  outstanding  Government  bills  had  been 
drops  an  extra  louis  into  the  sacred  stocking,  paid,  it  would  reach  $16,000,000,000.  The  en- 
There  is  thus  always  a  reserve  to  meet  a  sudden  tire  national m  wealth  of  Italy  is  only  about 
emergency.  Now  this  is  all  very  well  when,  as  in  $20,000,000,000.  In  fact,  Signor  Luzzati  went 
1871,  the  accumulated  reserves  were  enough  to  on  to  state:  "Italy,  I  am  sad  to  say,  leads  the 
liquidate  the  emergency.  But  the  war  of  1870  whole  world  in  the  relative  height  of  its  war  debt." 
was  a  mere  skirmish  compared  to  the  late  war,  Such  statements  are  not  reassuring  when  it  is 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  France  remembered  that  Italy  has  long  manifested  signs 
has  dangerously  overstrained  herself  during  the  of  social  instability.  Italian  society  harbors 
last  five  years.  It  is  a  disquieting  symptom  that  some  grave  abuses.  The  Italian  industrial  work- 
French  statesmen  are  to-day  frankly  admitting  ers  have  legitimate  grievances,  the  southern 
that  the  present  burden  of  taxation  cannot  be  peasantry  lives  in  pitiful  poverty  and  backward- 
increased  without  inviting  grave  social  unrest,  ness,  while  anarchism  is  endemic  in  certain  of  the 
Current  taxes  bring  in  about  $2,000,000,000  an-  central  provinces.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of 
nually.  But  the  1919  budget  will  be  fully  the  late  war  the  "Red  Week"  of  June,  1914,  re- 
$4,000,000,000.  This  means  that.  France  is  paying  vealed  the  volcanic  possibilities  which  lie  below 
her  way  only  50  per  cent.  Of  course,  subsequent  the  fair  surface  of  Italian  life, 
budgets  may  be  somewhat  smaller,  but  they  can- 

not  be  brought  within  the  present  taxation  limits,  THE  LESSER  STATES  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

because  the  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt  As  to  the  lesser  states  of  western  Europe,  all, 

is  of  itself  nearly  $2,000,000,000,   thus  leaving  with  the  exception  of  Portugal  and  the  possible 

practically  nothing  for  ordinary  running  expenses,  exception  of  Spain,  can  be  counted  upon  the  side 

together   with    vitally    necessary    extraordinary  of  order  against  revolutionary  chaos.     Holland, 

charges  like  reconstruction  work,  pensions,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  three  Scandinavian  states, 

the  like.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  are  alike  well- 

If,  therefore,  France  has  really  exhausted  her  poised  nations  with  high-grade,  intelligent  peo- 
last  reserves,  recovery  is  going  to  be  much  pies.  Having  remained  neutral,  they  have  been 
more  difficult  than  for  a  new  country  like  spared  war  expenditures  and  the  blood-tax,  while 
America  or  even  a  predominantly  industrialized  incidental  losses  have  been  fairly  covered  by  war- 
country  like  Great  Britain,  because  in  France  profits.  Although  individually  "small  nations," 
wealth  is  produced  more  slowly,  at  a  lower  tempo,  their  united  strength  might  be  of  prime  import- 
and  with  a  smaller  turnover.  Moreover,  of  the  ance.  The  combined  population  of  these  five 
8,000,000  who  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  states  is  25,000,000,  a  figure  which,  considering 
in  191 1,  something  like  half  must  be  out  of  their  their  intact  material  and  vital  resources,  makes 
former  work  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  them  rank  in  the  aggregate  with  the  first-class 
factories  and  mines  in  the  industrial  area  of  north-  European  powers.  They  should  prove  highly 
ern  France.  Of  course,  chronic  impoverishment  valuable  members  of  the  projected  League  of 
would    breed    social    peril.     France    is    socially  Nations. 

conservative  by  nature.  Her  land-owning  peas-  Spain  is  in  less  favorable  posture.  The  political 
antry,  her  solid  bourgeoisie,  and  the  ingrained  and  economic  evils  which  afflict  her  national  life 
thrift  of  all  classes,  are  pillars  of  social  stability,  are  in  many  ways  reminiscent  of  Italy,  but  in  even 
The  genuine  revolutionaries  among  her  proletariat  more  aggravated  form.  Spain  is  to-day  passing 
are  to-day  more  vociferous  than  dangerous.  StiJl,  through  a  complicated  politico-social  transition 
under  prolonged  overstrain,  all  things  are  possible,  which  may  work  out  peacefully  or  break  down 
Certainly,  self-interest  as  well  as  gratitude  should  in  revolution.  In  any  event,  Spain's  eccen- 
dictate  prompt  succor  of  French  difficulties,  for  trie  geographical  position  renders  her  a  minor 
if  ever  France  should  begin  seeing  Red  it  would  factor  in  the  present,  as  in  the  recent,  Euro- 
bode  ill  for  the  whole  world.  pean  drama. 

Italy  is  in   much  less  favorable   shape   than  As  to  Portugal,  she  is  floundering  in  an  appar- 
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ently  hopeless  muddle,  the  combined  product  of 
racial  degeneracy  and  political  ineptitude.  But 
her  small  size  and  extreme  remoteness  make  her 
attitude  negligible  in  any  event. 

THE    PROSPECTS    IN    ENGLAND 

So  much  for  the  western  nations  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  There  remains  England.  Eng- 
land is  the  classic  example  of  industrialization. 
It  is  here  that  the  "  Industrial  Revolution"  began 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  here  that  that 
revolution  wrought  its  profoundest  effects.  At 
the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  England  was  a 
self-feeding  country,  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion being  still  devoted  to  agriculture  and  kindred 
pursuits.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  Eng- 
land was  a  vast,  highly  specialized  factory  and 
mart,  absolutely  dependent  upon  overseas  im- 
portations for  foodstuffs  and  most  industrial  raw 
materials.  How  far  the  industrializing  process 
had  gone  in  Great  Britain  is  vividly  shown  by  the 
last  census  figures.  In  191 1,  in  England  and 
Wales,  more  than  28,000,000  persons  lived  under 
urban  conditions,  while  less  than  8,000,000  persons 
lived  in  the  country.  The  relative  percentages 
of  urban  and  rural  population  were  thus  78  per 
cent,  as  against  22  per  cent.  In  Scotland,  the 
ratio  was  practically  identical,  it  being  75.4  per 
cent,  urban  and  24.6  per  cent,  rural.  Only  in 
Ireland  were  conditions  reversed,  the  rural  popu- 
lation numbering  69  per  cent.,  the  urban  31  per 
cent. 

The  war  has  of  course  hit  Britain  hard.  In 
191 4,  the  national  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  $3,500,000,000,  and  the  annual  budget  about 
$850,000,000.  The  war  involved  a  direct  expen- 
diture of  $45,000,000,000,  of  which  one-quarter  was 
raised  by  revenue  and  three-quarters  by  borrow- 
ing. The  national  debt  has  increased  more  than 
ten-fold  to  $36,000,000,000.  Fortunately,  not 
all  this  represents  dead  loss.  During  the  war 
Britain  made  huge  advances  to  her  co-belligerants, 
loaning  $1,000,000,000  to  her  Dominions  and 
$7,500,000,000  to  her  allies.  These  advances, 
together  with  certain  liquidable  assets  like  sur- 
plus stores,  factories,  and  other  supplies,  amount 
to  nearly  $10,000,000,000,  thus  reducing  Brit- 
ain's net  national  liabilities  to  something  like 
$25,000,000,000.  On  this  new  national  debt  the 
annual  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  will 
be  $1,500,000,000.  To  this  must  be  added  at 
least  $500,000,000  annually  for  pensions,  and 
these  items,  together  with  other  necessary 
charges,  will  bring  the  annual  budget  to  nearly 
$3,000,000,000 — more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  the  budget  of  1914.  This  is  a  huge  burden. 
Nevertheless,  Englishmen  are  practically  agreed 
that  their  country  will  be  able  to  bear  it.    Their 


optimism  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  late  war-years,  Britain  has  been  actually 
raising  this  much  revenue.  If,  under  highly 
abnormal  conditions,  Britain  could  raise 
$3,000,000,000  annually,  she  ought  to  do  as  well 
under  an  era  of  victorious  peace. 

Britain's  vital  losses  have  also  been  heavy. 
The  United  Kingdom  raised  more  than  5,500,000 
men  during  the  war,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  Great  Britain  (England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales)  bore  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden,  Ireland  contributing  only 
170,000  men — far  less  than  her  normal  quota. 
To  the  figures  from  the  United  Kingdom  must  be 
added  2,000,000  combatants  furnished  by  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire,  making  the  Empire's  vital 
contribution  to  the  late  war  7,500,000  men.  The 
total  casualties  suffered  were  just  more  than 
3,000,000,  of  which  700,000  were  killed,  360,000 
prisoners  or  missing,  and  more  than  2,000,000 
wounded.  Nearly  three  fourths  of  these  losses 
were  of  course  suffered  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Serious  as  has  been  the  drain  on  England's  man- 
hood, however,  it  is  far  from  being  irreparable. 
The  British  birth-rate  is  fairly  high,  and  the  gaps 
should  be  filled  in  a  decade.  The  losses  of  the 
British  civilian  population  due  to  war  conditions 
have,  of  course,  been  nothing  like  those  of  the 
continental  nations. 

The  more  one  scrutinizes  contemporary  Britain, 
the  more  one  feels  that  here  is  a  country  where 
ordered,  evolutionary  progress  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  revolutionary  chaos. 
Of  course,  there  is  widespread  labor  unrest,  an 
epidemic  of  strikes,  and  the  certainty  of  profound 
political  and  social  readjustments  which  will 
strain  the  tact  and  forbearance  of  the  different 
political  parties  and  social  classes.  But  this  is 
nothing  new.  England  has  passed  through  many 
such  crises,  when  the  air  has  been  filled  with  bit- 
ter speech  and  dire  prophecies  of  armed  strife. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  battle  never  comes  off, 
and  when  the  dust  settles  England  is  seen  settling 
down  comfortably  into  the  new  situation.  In 
other  words,  Anglo-Saxon  common-sense  and 
compromise  have  won  another  bloodless  victory. 

America's  part 

So  ends  our  survey  of  the  great  Eurasian  battle- 
ground. The  picture  is  not  an  alluring  one. 
Throughout  its  vast  eastern  and  central  regions 
civilization  is  breaking  or  is  broken,  while  even  the 
western  fringe  is  perilously  worn  and  tired.  The 
one  really  bright  spot  is  Britain,  and  Britain 
is  a  weary  Titan,  incapable,  unaided,  of  raising  a 
prostrate  hemisphere.  The  answer  is  clear.  The 
New  World  must  be  called  in  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Old.     And  the  "New  World"  means 
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primarily  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
British  Dominions  and  Latin  America  may  do 
yeoman  service,  but  the  chief  effort,  and  above 
all,  the  moral  initiative,  must  come  from  ourselves. 
And  let  one  thing  be  clearly  understood.  Such 
succor  will  be  no  act  of  charity,  however  deep  may 
be  our  debt  to  those  who  have  saved  us  from  the 
threat  of  Prussian  militarism.  It  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  self-interest  and  self-preservation.  In 
Soviet  Russia,  a  power  has  arisen  more  avid  of 
"world-dominion,"  more  fatal  to  civilization,  than 
Prussianism  has  ever  been.  Bolshevism — the 
implacable  foe  of  liberty,  of  democracy,  of  or- 
dered progress,  of  everything  that  makes  life 
worth  living — is  to-day  triumphing  in  eastern 
Europe,  undermining  western  Europe,  and  rais- 
ing its  ugly  head  even  among  ourselves.  All 
Europe  is  in  peril.     Her  statesmen  make  no  bones 


of  the  matter.  Only  the  other  day,  Winston 
Churchill,  British  Secretary  for  War,  likened  Eu- 
rope to  a  sinking  ship  with  the  bulkheads  giving 
way  one  by  one. 

Why  did  we  go  into  the  late  war?  Not  merely 
for  outraged  sea-rights  or  abstract  ideals.  We 
went  in  also  because  we  saw  that  the  Allies  were 
in  deadly  peril,  and  because  we  knew  that  if 
Prussianism  conquered  the  Old  World,  we  came 
"next."  To-day  history  repeats  itself.  The 
Allies  are  again  imperilled  by  a  new  foe — Bolshe- 
vism. If  Bolshevism  conquers  the  Old  World, 
we  come  next.  There  is  no  escape.  Once  more 
we  must  "go  in  or  go  under,"  this  time  not  so 
much  with  men  and  guns  as  with  food,  with  funds, 
with  every  ounce  of  our  initiative  and  moral 
power.  Time  presses,  and — Petrograd  is  worse 
than  Potsdam. 
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N  A  certain  morning  in  September, 
191 7,   the   Grand  Fleet   of  Great 
Britain  rode  gracefully  to  its  long 
lines  of  moorings,  sealed  safely  in 
"^— ^       the  Firth  of  Forth.     It  was  resting 
at  its  southern  base.    A  casual  observer,  glancing 
from  the  shore,  would  have  remarked  no  unusual 
interest  in  the  languid  array  of  power.     But  as 
the  trained  eye  scanned  the  fleet  that  day  it 
-ested    questioningly    upon    the    Grand    Fleet's 
Flagship,    Queen   Elizabeth.     Floating   from   her 
nain  truck  could  be  seen,  in  place  of  Admiral 
!  Beatty's  white  ensign  crossed  with  red,  a  deep 
)lue  one,  bearing  four  white  stars.     It  was  the 
lag  of  Admiral  Mayo,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
mr  Atlantic   Fleet.     If   some   lurking   German 
py  had  focussed  a  lens  upon  that  flag,  he  would 
>robab!y  have  registered  it  an  as  "unimportant 
letail,"  for  at  that  time  German  regard  for  the 
Vmerican  Navy  stood  none  too  high.     Yet  the 
ast  significance  which  may  be  attached  to  this 
unimportant  detail"  can  scarcely  be  measured, 
s  'erhaps  it  marked,  figuratively,  the  very  down- 
all   of  the    German   Empire.     It  announced  a 
1  onference.    A  conference  of  admirals,  in  which 
lomentous  questions  were  being  discussed,  per- 
aps    decided,    and    resulting,    less    than    three 

I 


months  later,  on  December  7,  19 17,  in  Admiral 
Rodman,  with  a  squadron  of  four  battleships 
under  his  flagship,  New  York,  anchoring  at 
Scapa  Flow,  the  Grand  Fleet's  northern  base 
in  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  becoming  a  part  of 
the  North  Sea  vigil.  This  unit  of  power,  added 
to  that  already  overwhelming  sea  force,  proved 
to  be  not  all  the  Allied  cause  would  gain  from 
the  historic  union.  Admiral  Rodman,  speaking 
in  New  York  City  a  year  later,  expressed  the 
belief  of  a  great  body  of  our  commanders  when 
he  said:  "I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
close,  homogeneous,  and  brotherly  cooperation 
in  the  Grand  Fleet  was  an  example  of  what  two 
nations  could  do  that  had  a  common  cause, 
whose  hearts  were  in  the  right  place,  in  their  work; 
and  it  was  an  example  and  possibly  the  incentive 
which  first  prompted  the  Allies  to  place  all  their 
armies  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Foch, 
which  proved  the  most  logical  way  in  which  to 
win  the  war."     His  house  roared  its  applause. 

In  choosing  the  man  to  command  the  repre- 
sentative squadron  of  the  American  ,Navy  in  its 
career  with  the  Grand  Fleet  at  war,  there  had  to 
be  exercised  the  shrewdest  judgment.  An  admiral 
was  needed  who  could  at  once  command  author- 
itatively within   his  own   division,   and  yet   be 
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gracefully  subordinate  to  orders  from  his  British  lent  judge  in  selecting  men,  picked  Rodman  to 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  must  not  only  be  a  command  his  flagship,  the  Connecticut.  Since 
master  of  naval  operations,  but  he  must  be  a  Rodman  never  had  handled  a  battleship,  the  in- 
social  diplomat,  prepared  to  distinguish  himself  cident  was  made  the  subject  of  considerable  com- 
at  drinking  tea  as  well  as  deploying  ships.  He  ment,  and  Rodman  was  watched  very  sharply, 
must  by  appeal  or  command  maintain  his  ships  In  the  face  of  this,  he  exhibited  superb  mastery 
and  men  at  a  point  of  efficiency  and  utter  clean-  of  his  ship,  and  such  cool  and  successful  boldness, 
liness  never  before  even  attempted  on  shipboard,  while  in  a  "tight"  place,  that  he  soon  gained  a 
For  his  command  was  to  be  the  example,  in  distinct  reputation  throughout  the  fleet, 
matters  great  or  small,  by  which  the  British  To  picture  the  service  which  Rodman's  detach- 
would,  for  generations,  judge  the  standard  of  the  ment  accomplished  as  the  6th  Battle  Squadron 
American  Navy.  The  Navy  Department  after  of  the  Grand  Fleet  cannot  be  attempted  briefly 
due  deliberation  selected  for  this  post  Rear-  with  success.  But  the  trials  and  intricacies  of 
Admiral  Hugh  Rodman.  And  this  happy  selec-  its  command  may  be  pictured  by  a  reply  of  the 
tion  proved  to  be  a  man  who,  in  his  long  year  of  Admiral  himself,  which  I  noted  one  evening  as  he 
trial,  bettered  even  the  hopes  of  the  British  by  was  conversing  with  a  very  good  friend  in  his 
the  performances  and  dependability  of  his  squad-  cabin.  It  was  asked  the  Admiral  if  he  had  not 
ron;  who  actually  opened  the  eyes  of  the  British  experienced  unusual  difficulties  in  the  strange 
Navy  by  presenting  to  them  a  revelation  in  the  conditions  and  new  methods  encountered  "while 
upkeep  of  ships  and  crews;  who  became  a  favor-  outside."  To  this  he  replied,  in  purport:  "Occa- 
ite  of  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  either  sionally,  yes,  occasionally!  You  should  have 
officially  or  socially,  on  land  or  sea.  The  Navy  seen  the  nights  on  which  we  stood  out  through 
Department  had  recognized  the  unusual  combi-  the  Pentland  Firth  last  winter.  That  is,  you 
nation  of  qualities  which  existed  in  the  man  whom  should  have  been  there — but  not  you,  nor  any 
it  chose  for  this  command.  one  else  could  have  seen  much.  Invariably  we 
,         _  .  would  stand  out   of  Scapa    Flow,  through  the 

RODMAN  S    RECORD    AT    PANAMA  Pentland  p^^  ^  ^  yack  Qf  njght        Jhrough 

Little  known  by  the  general  public,  Admiral  the  Pentland  Firth  which  with  its  skerries  and 

Rodman's  executive  ability,  his  capacity  to  ac-  tide-rips  is  considered  hazardous  even  in  broad 

complish,  was  well  known  to  the  Navy  Depart-  daylight,  and  never  attempted  at  night  in  times  of 

ment  from  the  record  of  his  service  while  stationed  peace!    Without  a  light  of  any  sort  and  scarcely 

in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  with  Goethals.    As  a  signal  passing  between  us;  without  a  sound  or 

a  result  of  his  work  there,  he  received  not  only  quiver  of  wireless,  we  would  pass  to  sea,  perhaps 

high  commendation  from  the   Department  but  a  hundred  strong,  by  sheer  instinct,  cold  figures, 

some  very  flattering  offers  of  managerial  positions  and  superb  cooperation,  so  smoothly  that  when 

by  shipping  companies  in  civilian  life.     But  his  dawn  revealed  the  sea  alive  with  craft  of  every 

love  of  the  service  had  never  wavered.     He  had  sort,  stretched  off  in  all  directions,  we  marveled 

established  himself,  not  by  any  exhibition  of  bril-  and  wondered  how  we  ever  had  avoided  one  an- 

liancy  or  by  snatching  unusual  opportunities,  but  other,  not  to  mention  rocks,  shoals,  and  mines,  in 

by  ability.     He  had  overcome  the  handicap  of  passing  out." 

graduating  from  Annapolis  number  sixty-one  in  a  On  his  bridge  an  admiral  is  a  subject  for  study, 
class  of  sixty-two.  He  had  even  refused  to  be  Particularly  so  is  Admiral  Rodman.  He  is  ab- 
turned  back  a  class  with  such  stubbornness  that  solutely  cool  and  almost  seems  unconcerned — as 
his  superintendent,  Rear-Admiral  Balch,  decided  long  as  he  is  satisfied.  But  let  the  slightest  mis- 
he  was  worth  reexamining.  But  what  he  failed  take  occur,  then  "stand  from  under"!  He  is 
to  gain  from  books,  he  made  up  fur  by  studying  never  sparing  in  reproach  or  criticism.  Many 
men.  For  this  purpose  he  had  the  unusual  good  times  has  he  run  a  mass  of  bunting  up  to  the 
fortune  first  of  being  picked  as  aide  and  confiden-  yard-arms  for  some  seemingly  trivial  breach  in 
tial  secretary  to  the  great  Mahan,  then  only  a  tactics  of  another  ship,  which,  when  translated, 
captain,  and  later  he  became  confidential  aide  to  must  have  seemed  harsh  to  the  recipient.  For 
Captain  Perkins,  considered  one  of  the  highest  the  most  part,  however,  his  good  nature  had  the 
types  of  commanders  the  Navy  has  ever  had.  It  upper  hand  and  easily  radiated  from  wing  to 
is  said  that  Rodman  had  much  to  do  with  the  wing  of  the  bridge.  It  could  be  felt  in  his  very 
phraseology  of  Mahan's  first  book  on  sea  power,  presence.  I  have  seen  him  in  "tight"  positions, 
On  the  west  coast,  Rodman  gained  his  first  ex-  while  everyone  is  more  or  less  holding  his  breath, 
perience  in  the  practical  handling  of  vessels  oper-  give  orders  sharply,  briefly — then  nonchalantly 
ating  with  tugs,  cruisers,  and  small  craft.  It  was  start  to  expound  some  absurdly  irrelevant  story 
there  that  Admiral  Osterhaus,  reputed  an  excel-  to  another  officer  on  the  bridge.     He  seems  en- 
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tirely  confident  in  the  outcome  of  the  execution  other  hand,  his  inspections,  which  seemed  to  com- 

of  his  orders.     Also,  his  stories  seem  to  come  from  pete  with  the  phases  of  the  moon  in  their  fre- 

unlimited  resources.     Sometimes  they  are  repeat-  quency,  were  about  as    popular   as    the   "flu." 

able,  but  never  quite  in  the  Admiral's  own  style.  Anticipation  would  cause  evil  spirits  to  haunt  us 

in  our  dreams,  while  realization  never  failed  to 
increase  the  none  too  gentle  vocabulary  of  the 
One  has  merely  to  know  Admiral  Rodman  cas-  Junior  Officers'  Mess  by  at  least  a  score  of  choic- 
ually  to  account  for  his  personal  triumphs  with  est  expressions.  It  was  precisely  the  attitude  the 
the  Grand  Fleet.  His  jovial,  whole-hearted  Admiral  wished  to  create.  If  any  one  doubts 
smile  "gets  across"  from  the  start.  And  with  that  he  obtained  his  desired  results,  he  has  but  to 
Englishmen,  the  most  outspoken  of  whom  we  refer  his  skepticism  to  one  of  our  British  visitors 
should  consider  reticent,  his  blunt,  matter-of-fact,  to  be  for  all  times  convinced, 
and  to-the-point  manner  seemed  a  delightful  re- 
velation. They  made  him  the  honored  subject 
of  a  myriad  of  entertainments,  lavishing  upon  him  With  his  headquarters  and  usual  whereabouts 
the  whole  spirit  which  they  felt  toward  America  in  far-away  London,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Great  War.  Never  have  of  our  naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters 
I  heard  an  adverse  criticism  of  Admiral  Rodman  presents  far  more  numerous  obstacles  of  approach- 
voiced  by  a  Britisher.  On  the  contrary,  scores  ability  to  a  mere  battleship  man  than  Admiral 
of  appreciative  and  enthusiastic  remarks  were  Rodman.  But  notwithstanding  his  usual  remote- 
constantly  flung  at  me  concerning  him,  both  ness  from  the  battleship  force  itself  it  was  quite 
ashore  and  afloat — from  the  highest  in  command  impossible  to  serve  in  it  for  any  considerable 
down  to  men  in  the  gun  rooms.  To  express  their  time  without  being  permeated  and  saturated 
sentiments  in  a  way  that  he  might  never  forget,  with  what  may  best  be  termed  his  greatness, 
the  admirals  of  the  Grand  Fleet  united,  on  the  Greatness  without  a  qualification,  for  I  have 
eve  of  his  departure  from  their  comradeship,  in  heard  it  stated  by  an  officer  high  in  the  United 
presenting  Admiral  Rodman  with  a  huge  loving  States  Army,  that  from  many  circles  comes  the 
cup,  inscribed  with  their  personal  appreciation,  opinion  that  we  have  in  Admiral  Sims  the  great- 
That  this  unusual  cordiality  might  be  realized  est  commander,  the  strongest  man,  of  either 
by  a  portion  of  the  people  for  whom  he  had  service.  Further,  this  opinion  is  earnestly  shared 
striven  to  bring  it  about,  Admiral  Rodman  pre-  to-day  by  the  British  Navy.  Through  the  most 
sen  ted  it  in  his  own  words,  and  most  modestly,  trying  year  and  a  half  of  its  history,  its  officers 
to  the  Economic  Club  in  New  York  City  with,  have  known  him  in  his  work,  and  by  his  work. 
"  When  I  add  that  I  sometimes  commanded  a  By  his  work  which  of  necessity  was  carried  on  so 
force  with  British  admirals  under  me,  sometimes  much  in  the  twilight,  that  few  Americans  have 
they  commanded  me,  and  that  no  thought  of  yet  seen  its  magnitude.  For  any  errors  of  com- 
jealousy,  no  thought  of  nationality,  no  thought  of  mission  or  omission  by  that  part  of  our  Navy 
any  misunderstanding  ever  arose,  you  will  under-  actually  engaged  in  the  Great  War,  Admiral 
stand  how  extremely  close  and  brotherly  were  Sims  is  responsible.  And  for  its  services,  poten- 
our  relations."  tial  or  kinetic,  Admiral  Sims  is  also  responsible. 
Despite  his  strictness,  which  the  appearance  of  Admiral  Sims  was  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
his  ships  reflected,  the  Admiral  was  very  generally  director  of  operations,  distributor  of  forces, 
popular  within  his  squadron.  Particularly  was  court  of  appeals,  official  representative,  and  inter- 
this  true  aboard  his  flagship,  where  his  delightful  national  diplomatist  for  our  Navy  at  war,  for 
democracy  could  better  be  felt  and  appreciated,  our  battleships,  destroyers,  submarines,  mine 
For  instance,  I  remember  him  on  the  evening  force,  patrol  craft,  land  bases,  and  hospitals 
before  our  departure  for  home.  I  had  invited  alike;  in  which  vast  service  he  was  held  from 
Vice-Admiral  Levison,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  start  to  finish  in  unwavering  devotion  and  esteem, 
several  others,  with  their  ladies,  to  whom  we  He  is  a  leader!  There  is  no  flourish,  nothing 
owed  so  much  for  their  delightful  courtesy,  to  dine  conspicuous  in  his  greatness.  He  wends  an 
in  the  Junior  Officers'  Mess  on  the  New  York.  Of  independent  way.  But,  as  one  of  his  aides  very 
course,  Admiral  Rodman  was  enjoined  to  attend,  aptly  expressed  it:  "He  saws  wood."  After- 
But  he  did  more  than  merely  accept.  Through  ward,  the  pile  he  had  cut  was  placed  on  exhibi- 
all  the  preparations  there  was  nothing  in  which  tion  by  his  contemporary,  Admiral  Rodman,  when 
he  did  not  offer  to  help.  During  the  dinner  and  thus  he  spoke:  "There  can  be  no  question  that 
throughout  the  evening  he  was  at  his  best,  in-  our  destroyer  force  did  valiant  service  against 
suring  from  the  outset,  the  life  and  success  of  the  Hun  submarine;  that  our  heavy  artillery 
this  rather  sad  farewell  party.   Of  course,  on  the  force,   manned  by  naval   gunners  with    14-inch 
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guns  mounted  on  railway  carriages,  each  throwing  the  relations  being  strained  by  the  unconven- 

a  shell  that  weighed   i  ,400  pounds,  and  which  tionality  of  such  a  visit,  we  found  ourselves  more 

operated  with  the  Army  at  the  front,  made  its  and  more  at  ease  as  the  impelling  magnetism  and 

presence  a  dread  to  Hun  strongholds  which  could  aggressiveness  of  Admiral  Sims  became  evident, 

not  otherwise  have  been  reached  by  gunfire;  that  The  three  stars  on  his  collar  made  him  none  the 

our  mine  force,  by  laying  a  barrage  or  string  of  less  the  man;  and  to  the  man,  not  the  intangible 

mines  from  the  Norwegian  Coast  to  the  Orkney  admiral,    we   were    speaking   on    this   occasion. 

Islands  across  the  North  Sea,  aided  materially  in  Finally  he  arose  and  said:     "Well,   you  have 

adding  to  the  danger  of  any  Hun  submarine  or  come  a  long  way,  and  have  your  hearts  set  on 

surface  craft  that  might  attempt  to  gain  the  France.     I  don't  like  to  disappoint  you  'kids.' 

open  sea.     We  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  Stop  at  headquarters  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 

and  no  reason  to  regret,  the  part  which  our  Navy  o'clock  and  I'll  give  you  a  letter  authorizing  you 

played  in  its  work  during  this  war,  and,  taking  a  to  visit  France,  providing  you  do  not  visit  an 

retrospective  view,  had  we  to  do  it  again  we  actual   battle  front,  and   providing  you  return 

would  not  change  one  iota,  which  is  the  strongest  before  your  leave  expires."     He  explained  that 

proof  that  the  work  has  been  well  done."  the  reason  he  had  ceased  to  allow  any  one,  even 

I   first  encountered  Admiral  Sims  in  a  most  his  captains,  to  visit  the  battle  front  was  that 

unique  circumstance;  one  which  only  a  sudden  im-  many  had  done  so,  and  in  each  case  an  officer 

pulse  could  have  occasioned.     In  February,  191 8,  of  the  British  Army  had  been  courteously  de- 

the  third  month  of  her  service  in  the  war  zone,  the  tailed  to  take  charge  and  show  the  visitor  any- 

New  York  was  dry-docked  at  Newcastle-on-the-  thing  of  interest  in  that  sector.     "Which  is  all 

Tyne,  to  be  fitted  with   paravanes  and  other  very  well,"  he  added,   "but  at  present,  every 

appliances.     Dry-dock  means  "leave,"  and  this  officer  of  the  British  Army  is  needed  for  bigger 

to  me,  meant  France.    Two  of  us  set  out  with  things  than  taking  us  sightseeing."    The  Admiral 

the  resolve,  despite  much  derision,  that  France,  had  been  more  of  a  father  to  us  than  anything 

our  goal,  must  be  reached.    Arriving  in  London  I  could  think  of;  one  could  scarcely  realize  that 

at  seven  in  the  evening,  our  project  met  with  this  lovable  man  was  the  great  Sims.    At  ten  in 

little  encouragement.    At  headquarters,  we  were  the  morning  we  found  our  passports,  with  his 

told  that  such  visits  had  been  stopped,  but  that  authorization,  at  headquarters.     It  was  simply  a 

we  might  get  the  advice  of  Commander  .  typewritten  statement,  signed,  on  official  paper. 

This  we  obtained,  which  was  that  all  visits  to  the  Knowing  the   strictures  of  inspectors,    I    ques- 

front  had  been  curtailed  by  order  of  the  Admiral,  tioned  whether  this  would  be  honored  to  pass  us. 

but  that  Paymaster  might  issue  passports  The  commander  whom  I  had  asked  smiled  and 

to  some  parts  of  France  not  adjacent  to  the  front,  pointing  to  the  Admiral's  signature  said,  "  You 

After  much  searching,  we  found  the  paymaster  see  that?    S-I-M-S  will  pass  you  anywhere  in 

who  blasted  our  hopes  by  simply  stating  that  Europe."     I  realized  for  the  first  time  how  the 

"  Sims,  official"  must  authorize  such  passports,  war  was  increasing  the  prestige  of  America. 

He  suggested  that  we  see  Captain ,  the  Ad-  Six  months   later,   in  August,   came  another 

miral's  aide.     The  captain  was  out.     Having,  by  opportunity.     I  met  him  in  his  office  at  head- 

this  time,  worn  the  rubber  down  appreciably  on  quarters  in  London.    This  time  it  was  at  his 

the  wheels  of  a  rig,  and  noting  the  advancing  hour,  request.    Another   lieutenant   and    I    had   been 

we  decided  to  play  our  trump  card.   Admiral  Sims  sent  to  represent  the  Grand  Fleet  in  the  Army 

was  at  home  in  his  apartment  at  the  Carlton,  vs.    Navy    tennis    matches    at    Queen's    Club, 

To  a  request  by  phone,  he  sent  down  the  reply  London.    Admiral  Sims  seemed  to  be  immensely 

that  naval  officers  were  no  longer  allowed  to  visit  interested.     Expecting  to  see  the  play,  he  talked 

the  fronts  in  France.     We  had  one  more  shaft  to  with  us  on  the  morning  of  the  matches  in  his 

loose.    To  a  brief,  but  painfully  careful  note  he  office.     He  is  enthusiastic  for  sports  of  all  kinds, 

replied :     "  Send  the  young  men  up."  seldom  missing  a  game  played  by  one  of  his  teams. 

Apparently    satisfied    with    the    details    of    the 
matches,  Grand  Fleet  competition,  our  chances, 

The  Admiral  was  alone.    Tall,  thin,  impressive,  and  similar  matters  he  wished  us  success  most 

he  welcomed  us  with  cordial  dignity.    A  hand-  heartily  and  urgently.     Perhaps  he  realized  what 

shake  and  "  Be  seated.    Now,  what  can  I  do  for  the  effect  would  mean  later  in  the  day,  when 

you?"  left  us  entirely  at  ease.    When  we  had  we  could  feel  that  he  was  behind  us  as  sincerely 

stated  our  desires,  he  did  not  reply,  but  instead  as  any  one  in  the  stand.     On  this  same  visit,  I 

turned  the  subject  to  our  ships,  the  work  of  the  watched  him  several  times  while  at  luncheon  in 

squadron,  and  conditions  generally  in  our  rather  the  Embassy  with  his  staff.     Usually  he  finished 

new  department  of  his  command.     Instead  of  before  the  others,  would  rise  at  once,  and  taking 
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the  flight  of  steps  two  at  a  time,  start  briskly 
down  the  street  toward  his  headquarters.  Ac- 
tivity marked  his  every  move,  naturally  perhaps, 
for  in  Sims  we  find  a  true  American  still  in  the 
prime  of  his  life. 

Once  to  inspect  the  squadron,  again  when  King 
George  visited  us,  and  lastly  to  witness  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  ships,  Admiral  Sims  visited 
the  New  York  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  He  showed 
clearly  his  delight  in  the  condition  of  Rodman's 
command,  nor  could  there  have  been  a  more 
thorough  judge.  Each  time  when  the  sailors 
learned  that  Sims  was  to  come,  they  were  over- 
joyed and  seemed  to  take  particular  interest  in 
having  the  ships  in  the  very  pink  of  condition. 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  a  number  of  our  chief 
petty  officers,  who  at  one  time  or  another  during 
their^career  had  served  directly  under  Sims. 
They  were  the  men  of  his  command,  the  men 
with  whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  Their 
verdict  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest  test  of  a 
good  commander.  They  loved  him.  Not  be- 
cause he  had  been  "soft"  as  an  officer,  but  be- 
cause he  had  been  "square."  They  all  shared 
the  opinion  that  he  had  known  more  about  their 
business  than  they  themselves,  and  that  he  had 
been  an  insatiable  worker.  They  had  worked 
willingly,  because  they  knew  him  to  be  a  worker. 
With  these  unvarying  opinions  drifting  from 
our  chiefs  to  the  men,  it  is  small  wonder  that  their 
heads  were  a  little  higher,  their  clothes  a  little 
cleaner  for  Admiral  Sims'  inspections  than  for 
any  other. 

SIMS'    BRILLIANT   RECORD   OF    PROWESS 

Immediately  after  our  entrance  into  the  war, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  Navy  be  established 
abroad.  Our  war  on  the  sea  must  go  to  the 
enemy  quite  as  decidedly  as  our  war  on  land, 
for  the  enemy  was  no  better  able  to  reach  us  in 
one  way  than  the  other,  except,  perhaps  by  sub- 
marines. Who,  then,  should  command?  With- 
out any  knowledge  on  the  subject  I  will  hazard 
a  guess  that  there  was  no  prolonged  discussion  on 
the  matter.  The  main  work  would  be  with  des- 
troyers. The  times  found  Admiral  Sims,  that 
live  wire  of  the  Navy,  in  command  of  our  des- 
troyer fleet.  He  was  the  same  Sims,  who,  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  had  been  our  naval 
attache  in   England.     In  that  crisis  he  proved 


invaluable  as  a  source  of  information  for  the 
Government  on  naval  matters,  and  soon  came 
to  be  entrusted  with  vast  responsibilities.  He 
bought,  equipped,  and  cargoed  ships  for  us, 
despatching  them  with  speed  that  amazed  the 
Department.  To  Sims,  in  large  part,  we  owe  the 
preparation  of  our  fleet  for  the  actions  of  that 
war.  Later,  when  his  realization  of  the  pitiful 
state  of  inefficiency  of  our  naval  gunnery  promp- 
ted him  to  expose  the  matter,  he  was  brought  by 
the  very  audacity  of  his  aggression  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Another  President 
might  have  court-martialed  him.  Roosevelt, 
realizing  the  truth  of  Sims'  assertions,  and  accept- 
ing the  possibilities  of  his  recommendations, 
placed  him  in  the  position  which  enabled  him  to 
revolutionize  the  gunnery,  not  only  of  the  Navy, 
but  of  the  Army  as  well.  No  other  man  before 
or  since  has  ever  approached  his  accomplishment 
along  this  line.  As  a  result  of  this  excellent  work 
he  was  given  command  of  the  battleship  Minnesota. 
That  he  was  able  to  succeed  in  such  a  command, 
when  unusually  young,  was  due  to  an  indepen- 
dence of  thought  that  he  had  maintained  from  the 
early  days  of  his  career,  which,  while  it  impaired 
his  scholarship,  had  left  him  particularly  well 
trained  in  the  subjects  which  he  chose  directly  to 
pursue.  A  little  later  in  his  career  ( 1 9 1 0)  came  that 
famous  speech  in  London,  in  which  he  predicted 
the  Great  War  and  told  how  we  would  be  drawn 
into  it.  For  this  he  received  a  reprimand.  But 
when  that  war  came,  as  he  predicted,  the  repri- 
mand stood  for  little  against  his  record.  The 
Navy  had  before  it  the  record  of  a  human  dynamo, 
the  dare-devil  who  had  risked  his  career  "for 
the  good  of  the  service,"  and  who  had  won. 
Admiral  Sims  was  despatched,  at  once,  to  organ- 
ize, advise,  and  command  the  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  which  would  actively  engage  in  the 
World  War.  What  he  asked  for  was  given  him; 
what  he  advised  was  executed;  what  he  com- 
manded succeeded.  One  year  after  Admiral 
Sims  had  reached  England  with  his' embryonic 
unit  of  destroyers  and  patrols,  thousands  of 
weather-beaten  jackies,  catching  their  breath 
while  scores  of  sea-scarred  vessels  took  on  new 
life  in  fuel  and  stores,  could  be  heard  through 
the  seaport  towns,  whistling,  singing,  or  playing 
the  tune  of  which  they  were  so  proud,  entitled 
"Admiral  Sims'  Flotilla  Is  the  Terror  of  the  Sea." 
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The  Generalissimo  a  Genial  Hero,  a  Volcanic  Pipe  Smoker,  and  a  Fluent  Linguist — Some 

Major-Generals  as  a  Portrait  Painter  Sees  Them 

BY 

JOSEPH  CUMMINGS  CHASE 

Note:  Mr.  Chase,  whose  portraits  of  American  leaders  in  the  World  War  have  been  a  feature  of  the 
World's  Work  for  a  considerable  time,  was  authorized  by  the  War  Department  last  October  to  goto  the  front 
and  paint  the  portraits  of  the  American  generals  and  of  representative  American  soldiers.  Mr.  Chase  arrived 
in  Paris  in  the  closing  days  of  the  war,  and  immediately  began  work.  He  traveled  all  over  the  American  front, 
and  followed  the  American  Army  of  Occupation  into  Germany  and  painted  his  pictures,  his  studio  some- 
times being  a  fine  chateau,  sometimes  a  dugout,  sometimes  a  shack  in  the  devastated  area,  sometimes  a  castle 
on  the  Rhine.  There  is  probably  no  man,  not  in  the  Army,  who  has  come  into  such  close  contact  with  so 
many  American  generals  and  who  has  had  such  opportunities  for  a  minute  study  of  the  American  dough- 
boy. In  three  or  four  months  Mr.  Chase  painted  considerably  more  than  a  hundred,  portraits,  all  of  which 
will  form  imperishable  records  of  the  war. 


COLONEL  L1NARD,  the  French  liai- 
son officer  at  American  Head- 
quarters, made  arrangements  for 
my  sitting  with  Marshal  Foch. 
In  reply  to  a  note,  the  Marshal 
cordially  expressed  his  willingness  to  be  painted, 
"particularly  by  Mr.  Chase" — a  compliment 
not  meant  for  the  artist  personally,  but  for  the 
country  which  he  represented.  There  is  prob- 
ably no  busier  man  in  France  or  Germany  than 
this  distinguished  soldier.  His  position  as  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  Occupation  requires  his 
presence  at  many  points  between  the  Rhine  and 
Paris,  while  he  has  to  keep  in  touch  constantly 
with  the  Peace  Commission.  This  made  it  some- 
what difficult  to  arrange  a  time  for  sitting,  yet 
one  Monday  morning  I  found  myself  at  the  Elysee 
Hotel  in  Paris,  the  American  Military  Head- 
quarters. I  had  been  told  to  make  an  appearance 
there  at  nine  o'clock  and  await  a  message  which 
would  call  me  to  an  appointment  with  the  Mar- 
shal. For  a  time  I  waited  in  vain,  rny  frequent 
telephoning  to  General  Headquarters  producing 
no  result.  I  sat  there  nervously  for  more  than 
two  hours,  and  finally  received  a  telephone  mes- 
sage. It  informed  me  that  Marshal  Foch  would 
pose  for  me  that  morning  from  nine  until  twelve 
o'clock!  My  emotions  at  receiving  this  message 
may  well  be  imagined.  For  more  than  two  hours 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Allied  armies 
had  been  waiting  for  me  to  keep  the  appointment. 
An  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the  delay  helped 
very  little,  for  it  mattered  not  who  was  respon- 


sible. At  that  time  I  did  not  personally  know  what 
an  altogether  charming  and  reasonable  gentleman 
the  Marshal  was  and  the  explanation,  therefore, 
hardly  calmed  my  ruffled  feelings.  Military  men 
in  general  are  not  inclined  to  accept  any  excuse 
except  sudden  death. 

I  jumped  into  a  motor  and  in  a  few  minutes 
reached  the  Marshal's  Paris  Headquarters.  These 
were  located  in  the  old  military  school  building, 
a  rambling  structure  occupying  an  entire  block. 
There  was  something  forbidding,  almost  men- 
acing, in  its  weather-beaten  exterior.  The  most 
obvious  entrances  were  several  big,  iron-grated 
doors,  but  every  one  of  these,  as  I  tried  it,  was 
firmly  and  coldly  locked.  I  circled  round  the 
building  three  times,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an 
entrance  which  was  accessible.  Finally  I  spied  a 
small,  unassuming  door,  a  kind  of  back  entrance. 
I  turned  the  knob,  entered,  and,  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve,  found  myself  before  the  Marshal's  aide, 
attempting  to  explain  the  reasons  for  my  delay. 

At  first  this  aide  was  extremely  polite,  but 
was  rather  inclined  to  be  frigid. 

"The  Marshal  expected  you  at  nine  o'clock,"  he 
said,  giving  me  a  chilly  stare, 

When  I  explained  that  I  had  been  impatiently 
waiting  a  couple  of  hours  for  his  message,  the  aide's 
manner  immediately  changed  and  became  sym- 
pathetic. 

"  It's  too  bad,"  he  said.  "  But  1  don't  see  what 
we  can  do  about  it  now.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  Marshal  to  arrange  even  an  hour  for  such 
a  matter  as  having  his  portrait  painted.     I  don't 
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MARSHAL    FOCH 

A  ^portrait  painted  when  the  great  soldier  was  partially  concealed  by  a  "smoke 

screen   —the  Marshal  being  incessantly  devoted  to  a  huge   brown   pipe.     "Anythin" 

you  Americans  want  from   me  you  can  have,"  he  told  the  artist.     The  picture  was 

painted  immediately  after  the  Marshal  had  returned  from  lunch  with  President  Wilson 
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see  how  he  can  make  another  appointment  for  of  the  morning  had  not  offended  the  Marshal' 

two  or  three  weeks."  dignity. 

"  But  1  have  got  to  sail  in  four  days!"  I  replied.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  ushered  in  and  formall) 

"May  I  not  have  half  an  hour  now?"  presented.     The    Marshal    jumped    up    quickly 

"That  is  impossible,"  the  aide  said,  "for  the  thrust  out  his  hand  rapidly  and  gave  me  a  grij 

Marshal  has  a  luncheon  engagement  with  Presi-  that  reminded  me  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.     Hi 

dent  Wilson  at  twelve  o'clock — that's  a  quarter  smile    of    greet i.:.^    also    disclosed    his    teeth— 

of  an  hour  from  now."  though   with   l.iese  details  the   resemblance   t( 

I  had  always  liked  President  Wilson  up  to  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ended, 

moment.  "  Do  you  speak  French?"  was  his  first  question 

"I  have  a  little  French,"  I  answered,  "but  i 

AN    INFLUENTIAL    AIDE  jg  mostjy  the  argQt  Qf  ^  Latin  Quarter/> 

"  But  I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  said  the  aide,  and  This  made  the  Marshal  laugh  outright.     In  i 

he  vanished.     In  a  couple  of  minutes  he  returned,  spirit  of  boyish  mischief,  he  tried  a  few  slang) 

with  a  smile  that  seemed  almost  angelic;  strange  Latin  Quarter  phrases  on  me,  evidently  to  see  i 

I  had  never  noticed  until  then  how  beautiful  that  I  could   "get"  them.      Happily   I   was  able  t( 

aide  was!  answer  in  kind,  and  this  gave  Marshal  Foch  ver) 

"  You  are  a  mighty  lucky  man,"  he  said.   "The  evident  pleasure. 

Marshal  will  receive  you  at  three  o'clock  to-day."  "  May  I  work,  or  do  you  wish  that  I  shouk 

I  spent  the  intervening  time  in  an  adventure  give  attention  to  you?"  he  asked, 
with  which  most  Americans  who  have  visited  I  did  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable,  but  still 
Paris  in  war  times  are  familiar — that  of  attempt-  could  get  better  results  if  I  had  at  least  a  measun 
ing  to  get  my  passport  vised.     My  schedule  of  of  his  attention.     I  started  to  explain  this  some- 
appointments  called  for  my  presence  at  Bar-sur-  what  hesitatingly  to  the  Marshal,  who  cut  shori 
Aube  the  next  morning;  this  three  hour  interval  the  explanation, 
represented  practically  the  one  chance  I  would  "Anything  you  Americans  want  from  me  yoi  j»or< 
have  for  this  important  ceremony.     After  a  little  can  have,"  he  said, 
lunch,   I  went  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  „                        ..„ 
found,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  long  line  of  people  MAY  l  SMOKE?     ASKED  THE  MARSHAL 
engaged  in  the  same  quest.    Ordinarily  it  takes  In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  made  anothei 
two  or  three  weeks  to  get  a  passport  vised;  yet  I  request 
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said 
felt  that,  could  I  once  reach  that  distant  window,         "May  I  smoke?" 
I  could  persuade  the  official  to  affix  his  stamp  to         The  extent  to  which  the  Supreme  Commando    §, 

my  paper.     It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  of  seven  or  eight  million  men  was  subjecting  him- 

that,  if  I  took  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  line  self  to  my  orders  was  almost  embarrassing, 

and  awaited  my  turn,   I   should  again  lose  my  gave  him  permission  to  smoke  and  the  painting 

appointment  with  the    Marshal   of    France.     I  began 

therefore  abandoned  the  attempt — not  knowing         Possibly  had  I  known  what  the  Marshal  meanl|  j|,e 

how  I  could  get  out  of  France  on  scheduled  time  by  "  smoking,"  I  would  not  have  acceded  so  read 

— and  made  for  headquarters.  ily.     The  result  was  that    I   painted  the  greal 

French  general  sitting  behind  what  was  virtualh 

WAITING    FOR    THE    MARSHAL  fl  dense*moke  screen5       ,   haye  neyer  seen  such  \ 

Not  to  lose  any  time,  I  immediately  put  on  smoker,  and  I  had  never  imagined  that  then 
my  painter's  smock,  arranged  my  paints,  and,  could  ever  be  one  like  him.  A  huge  brown  pipe 
with  mahl  stick  and  brushes  stuck  bristlingly  lay  on  the  table;  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  the 
through  the  thumb  hole  of  the  palette,  awaited  artist's  acquiescence,  the  long,  thin,  nervous 
the  Marshal's  arrival  in  the  private  passage  way  fingers  of  the  Marshal's  hand  seized  it,  filled  ii 
just  outside  his  office.  I  was  all  ready  to  "go  in  a  twinkling,  inserted  it  firmly  between  his  lips 
over  the  top"  at  a  moment's  notice.  Soon  a  and  instantly  the  volcano  erupted.  In  a  second 
small  sized  man,  with  a  quick,  nervous  step,  came  the  Marshal  himself  was  all  but  lost  to  view 
down  the  passage  way.  The  thing  that  first  now  and  then  I  could  get  a  glimpse  of  an  ear 
attracted  my  attention  was  the  Marshal's  smile;  a  portion  of  the  head,  the  nose,  and  other  linea-i 
I  saw  this  long  before  I  took  in  the  rest  of  his  ments,  which  I  had  to  jot  down  on  my  sketch  as, 
figure;  it  degenerated  almost  into  a  grin  as  he  opportunity  offered.  It  was  veritably  a  case  ol 
gave  me  a  nod  in  passing,  for  my  state  of  pre-  "low  visibility."  All  the  time  I  could  hear  the 
paredness  had  evidently  aroused  his  sense  of  sharp  staccato  sounds  of  the  Marshal's  lips 
humor.  Yet  this  delightful  smile  was  exceedingly  tightly  pursed  about  the  pipe  stem,  as,  with  char- 
reassuring,    showing  that   my  apparent   neglect  acteristic  rapidity  he  puffed  away.     At   times 
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I  paused,  waiting  until  he  had  finished  the  pipe. 
Big  as  it  was,  it  took  the  Marshal  only  about  three 
minutes  to  do  this;  and  then  1  busily  set  to  work, 
for  I  had  a  full  unrestricted  view.  Then  I  saw 
the  delicate  fingers  again  surreptitiously  inch 
toward  the  pipe;  again  he  seized  his  tobacco, 
pressed  it  rapidly  in  the  bowl,  and,  in  another 
second,  the  General's  face  again  became  the  mer- 
est outline  behind  mighty  clouds  of  smoke.  In 
about  three  minutes  this  relay  of  tobacco  was  also 
consumed;  the  Marshal  knocked  the  ashes  out  of 
the  pipe,  laid  it  again  resignedly  on  the  desk,  and 
once  more  turned  his  face  smiling  to  the  artist. 
Hardly  had  I  got  fairly  going  again,  when  the 
fingers  reached  for  the  pipe,  and  Vesuvius  was  in 
full  operation  once  more.  I  have  regretted  that 
I  didn't  keep  exact  count,  for  this  exhibition  of 
the  smoker's  art  was  the  most  startling  I  have 
ever  beheld;  I  am  confident  that,  in  the  hour  and 
a  half  of  the  sitting,  the  Marshal  filled  his  pipe 
at  least  twenty  times. 

I  attempted  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  but 
my  French  frequently  failed  me,  and  once  in 
particular  I  became  hopelessly  entangled.  While 
1  was  struggling  with  my  sentences,  trying 
vigorously  to  make  my  meaning  clear,  Foch 
astonished  me  by  breaking  into  perfect  English, 
telling  me  in  my  own  tongue  what  I  was  trying 
to  say. 

"  But  they  told  me  that  you  spoke  no  English ! " 
I  said,  in  accents  that  showed  my  surprise. 

He  smiled  and  said,  in  perfect  English  again: 

"Sometimes — for  my  friends!" 

A   SUGGESTION    FOR   TRAVELERS    IN    PARIS 

In  the  course  of  the  sitting  I  referred  to  the 
trouble  I  was  having  with  my  passport. 

The  Marshal's  aide  asked  to  see  it,   glanced 

through  it,  and  disappeared  with  it.     In  half  an 

hour  he  returned  and  handed  me  the  passport 

vised.     If  any  one  wants  quick  action  in  Paris,  I 

would  advise  him  to  get  into  immediate  personal 

•itouch  with  Marshal  Foch! 

Despite  the  smoky  atmosphere,  I  did  obtain  a 
'complete  view  of  the  Marshal's  remarkable  face. 
It  has  more  lines  than  any  other  face  I  have  ever 
'seen.     His  head  is  large;  its  most  striking  char- 
acteristics   are    the    heavy-lidded    eyes — heavy- 
'lidded,  though  keen — the  eyes  of  a  student,  a 
reader,  a  thinker,  and  the  lines  of  expression  that 
radiate  from  those  eyes  are  so  numerous  that 
they  register  a  remarkable  variety  of  expressions. 
He  has  not  much  hair,  though  he  is  not  bald;  it 
is  simply  thin  and  gray.    His  photographs  usually 
'show  him  With  his  cap;  and  this  makes  the  man 
ook  years  younger.     Despite  the  lines  of  his  face 
"he  expression  is  so  keen  and  so  tremendously  alive 
■ind  alert  that  were  it  not  for  his  thin,  gray,  al- 


most white  hair,  one  would  give  him  the  benefit  of 
ten  years.  His  nose  is  what  I  might  call  rugged; 
there  is  an  abrupt  change  of  angle  on  the  sides  as 
observed  from  the  front,  and  his  chin  is  swung  well 
to  the  right.  The  Marshal  has  a  way  of  thrusting 
the  chin  forward  a  bit  and  at  the  same  time  push- 
ing forward  his  under  lip.  His  lips  are  rather 
thin  and  close  tightly.  The  mouth  is  one-sided, 
corresponding  to  the  swing  of  the  chin,  so  that  his 
mustache,  which  is  quite  gray,  seems  to  be  off 
centre,  and  to  be  much  higher  on  the  right  side 
of  his  face  than  on  the  left.  The  cheek  bones  are 
strongly  modeled  but  not  at  all  sharp,  and  the 
jawbones  show  distinctly  under  his  ears  —  his 
ears,  by  the  way,  being  rather  heavy  in  size 
and  form. 

A    FACE    FULL    OF    EXPRESSION 

The  French  language  has  been  used  as  the 
language  of  diplomacy  because  it  has  so  many 
adjectives,  which  enable  it  to  express  clearly 
anything.  In  just  this  way  the  hundreds  of  lines 
sharply  cut  in  Marshal  Foch's  face  seem  to  have 
been  cut  there  to  express  all  emotions,  and  all 
their  varying  nuances.  Any  picture  which  shows 
these  lines  gives  the  effect  of  a  man  ten  years  older 
than  Foch  in  real  life  seems  to  be.  Foch  is  a 
nervous  man,  but  he  has  his  nerves  entirely  under 
control;  there  is  no  tremor,  no  unsteadiness,  but 
everywhere  a  look  of  radiant  health.  The  skin 
has  good  color,  not  a  bright  flush,  but  a  full- 
blooded  appearance.  The  eyelids  close  and  open 
smartly  when  he  winks,  and  his  gaze  is  as  steady 
as  that  of  a  young  man. 

I  was  a  little  puzzled  at  first  about  the  color  of 
his  eyes. 

"What  color  do  you  think  they  are?"  asked  the 
Marshal. 

He  jumped  from  his  chair,  walked  swiftly  over 
to  where  I  was  sitting  and  thrust  his  face  into 
mine,  so  that  it  was  only  a  few  inches  away. 

"See  for  yourself!"  he  said. 

The  great  affection  and  respect  in  which  every- 
body around  him  holds  Marshal  Foch  were  con- 
stantly manifest.  He  has  such  natural  dignity 
that  he  is  able  to  unbend,  laugh  and  joke  with 
his  aides  and  treat  them  on  a  basis  of  easy  fa- 
miliarity; yet  never  does  he  forget  that  he 
is  a  Marshal  of  France  and  never  do  his  subordi- 
nates fail  to  observe  the  respect  due  to  his  rank — 
and,  above  all,  to  the  man  himself.  He  is  a  man 
without  a  pose,  the  sort  to  whom  his  aide  could 
easily  relate  an  amusing  incident,  knowing  before- 
hand that  the  story  would  be  appreciated.  In 
fact,  twice  during  the  afternoon  one  of  his  staff 
appeared,  and  leaning  forward  spoke  to  the 
General,  who  on  both  occasions  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh.     I  have  known  few  men  who  laugh 
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COLONEL    LINARD 

French  liaison  officer  with  American  Headquarters  at  Chaumont.  A  Frenchman 
with  a  genial  talent  for  story  telling,  the  sitting  with  the  artist  being  little  more  than  an 
occasion  for  relating  one  lively  anecdote  alter  another.  This  explains  the  smile.  Colonel 
I  inard  regards  the  American  Army  as  "the  best  disciplined  in  Furope" 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL  C.   M.   WAGSTAFF 

A  British  officer  whose  face  and  eyes  show  the  years  which  he  spent  in  India. 
Sedate,  dignified,  able,  and,  beneath  his  British  reserve  an  admirer  of  the  American 
Army.  "The  American  soldier  fights  as  well  as  the  English,"  he  said.  "That's  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  given  him!" 
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so  well.  His  simplicity  and  dignity  were  re- 
flected in  his  clothes.  His  uniform  was  the 
type  which  1  understand  he  likes  best  to  wear;  it 
is  so  unostentatious  that  it  resembles  the  poilu 
costume.  The  Marshal  wore  no  decorations,  the 
only  insignia  of  his  rank  being  the  tiny  stars  of 
the  Marshal  that  are  on  both  sleeves. 

I  feared  that  the  painting  made  the  Marshal 
look  too  old,  and  asked  him  if  he  thought  so.  He 
looked  at  it  quietly  and  said — the  reply  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  to  sum  up  his  character: 

"No.     1  am  old.     And  you  must  be  true." 

I  asked  him  if  the  United  States  was  not  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  as  a  guest. 

"  I  hope  to  have  that  happiness,"  he  replied, 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  with  real  pleasure  as  he  said 
it.  "  But  I  shall  not  feel  like  going  to  a  foreign 
country  when  I  visit  America.  I  shall  be  very 
much  at  home,  for  so  many  of  my  best  friends 
now  are  Americans." 

He  asked  if  he  could  do  anything  more  for  me, 
and  when  I  said  "No,"  thanking  him  for  the  great 
kindness  he  had  already  done,  he  took  an  envelope 
and  wrote  his  signature. 

"  For  the  wife  of  the  artist,"  he  said,  handing 
it  to  me.  This  is  now  one  of  my  wife's  most  cher- 
ished possessions. 

A    LIVELY    AND    STORY-LOVING    FRENCHMAN 

Marshal  Foch  was  not  the  only  delightful 
Frenchman  whom  I  painted.  The  American 
staff  particularly  wished  that  I  add  to  the  collec- 
tion the  liaison  officer  at  American  Headquar- 
ters, Colonel  Linard;  and  certainly  the  collec- 
tion would  have  been  incomplete  without  this 
gracious  and  entertaining  gentleman.  I  painted 
him  in  his  office  while  three  of  his  aides  were  in- 
terested spectators.  My  most  vivid  impression 
of  him  is  that  he  was  constantly  smiling.  I  de- 
layed painting  the  mouth  expecting  to  see  it  relax 
into  a  more  serious  expression,  but  the  smile 
would  not  come  off.  I  asked  the  Colonel  if  he 
always  wore  that  smile. 

"At  least  my  friends  know  me  that  way," 
he  replied  and  so  I  painted  him. 

Most  pictures  of  typical  Frenchmen  show  dark 
complexioned  men,  with  small  mustaches  sharply 
upturned  at  the  end.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
ways,  Colonel  Linard  is  not  the  typical  French- 
man, for  his  mustache  is  a  light  red  brown,  and  it 
is  rather  large  and  bushy.  His  cheeks  are  rosy 
and  his  eyes  are  sparkling.  He  sits  easily  or  walks 
easily  with  nothing  of  that  pouter  pigeon  effect, 
which  too  frequently  goes  with  the  military  char- 
acter. Colonel  Linard  was  perhaps  more  amusing 
in  conversation  than  any  other  of  the  men  I  had 
painted.  Indeed,  his  sense  of  humor  is  immense; 
he  was  talking  all  the  time,  telling  me  story  after 


story,  his  English  being  quite  sufficient  for  ordin- 
ary conversation.  "General  Mosely  liked  this 
one,"  he  would  say,  relating  a  really  delicious 
bit.  Before  I  had  recovered  from  my  laughter 
the  Colonel  would  begin  again.  "  Here's  one  that 
General  Connor  told  me."  I  heard  more  stories 
which  American  Generals  had  told  Colonel  Linard 
in  the  space  of  two  hours  than  1  was  to  glean  from 
seventy  American  Generals  with  two  hours  for 
each.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  Colonel 
Linard  is  a  very  popular  member  of  the  circle 
at  "G.  H.  Q."  He  was  constantly  praising  the 
American  soldier.  The  American  Army,  he  said, 
had  acquitted  itself  gloriously.  'The  friendship 
between  the  French  fighting  man  and  the  Amer- 
ican fighting  man,"  he  said,  "is  an  absolute 
brotherhood  that  can  never  be  broken.  No 
amount  of  propaganda  will  ever  succeed  in  de- 
stroying the  love  that  has  been  formed  between 
the  soldiers  of  these  two  republics.  This  heart 
union  is  a  most  natural  one;  it  is  peculiarly  the 
people  of  republics  who  were  free  to  place  their 
affections  where  they  chose." 

A   BRITISH  GENERAL'S  ADMIRATION  FOR  OUR  ARMY 

One  of  the  officers  who  was  associated  with 
Colonel  Linard  made  the  remark  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, to  the  surprise  of  the  Allies,  were  the  best 
disciplined  army  in  Europe.  To  this  statement 
Colonel  Linard  nodded  his  agreement.  This 
was  not  the  only  time  that  I  heard  from  French 
officers  this  statement  about  the  discipline  of 
the  American  troops. 

Brigadier-General  Wagstaff*  represents  the  Brit- 
ish Military  Command  at  "G.  H.  Q."  just  as 
Colonel  Linard  represents  the  French.  Wagstaff 
served  long  in  India,  and  did  his  work  so  well  there 
and  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  he  is  hoping  some 
time  to  go  back.  At  Gallipoli  his  service  was  im- 
portant, and  he  added  there  more  than  one  to 
his  list  of  wounds.  After  painting  many  Ameri- 
can Generals,  whose  uniforms  entirely  lacked 
brightness,  it  was  a  treat,  brushes  in  hand,  to  face 
General  Wagstaff,  with  red  and  gold  in  plenty. 
The  General  is  a  tall  man,  and  he  has  an  individual 
manner  of  holding  his  head.  His  neck  is  rather 
long  and  well  muscled,  his  large  eyes,  partly 
covered  by  drooping  eyelids,  are  accentuated  by 
the  crow's  feet  around  them.  1  asked  him  where 
he  got  those  crow's  feet. 

'They  are  due  to  the  bright  sun  of  India," 
the  General  replied. 

Like  most  English  officers,  General  Wagstaff 
was  reserved.  But  he  did  break  this  reserve  | 
to  express  his  admiration  for  the  American 
General  Staff;  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
Allies  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  take 
five  years  to  make  an  American  General  Staff, 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    JOHN    A.    LEJEUNE 

"  I  certainly  am  an  ugly  one,"  he  remarked,  glancing  at  Mr.  Chase's  portrait. 
"  But,"  he  added,  "  I  like  it  that  way."  General  Lejeune  never  tires  of  talking  about  his 
Marines.     "Not  nearly  enough  has  been  said  about  them,"  he  insists 
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General  Wagstaff's  expression  of  opinion  is  im- 
portant. 

"  For  the  American  soldiers,"  he  added,  "  fought 
as  well  as  the  English;  that  is  the  highest  praise 
that  can  be  given  them." 

Thus  my  sitting  with  General  Wagstaff,  while 
sententious,  was  valuable  and  informing. 

AN    AMERICAN    DISCIPLINARIAN 

"Bill"  Wright,  as  those  whose  rank  permits 
that  familiarity  affectionately  call  him,  is  in  ap- 
pearance a  fighter.  He  has  a  way  of  gripping  his 
mouth  tightly,  so  tightly  that  the  lips  curl  a  bit; 
and  he  can  scowl  easily.  He  certainly  is  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, but  that  does  not  keep  him  from  al- 
ways wearing  his  hat  a  bit  on  the  side.  It  is  said 
that  this  is  a  family  trait.  I  was  told  that  his 
father  did  this  before  him,  so  that  evidently  the 
influence  of  his  family  tree  is  stronger  with  the 
Major-General  than  "regulations."  General 
Wright  commands  the  First  Corps,  having 
achieved  one  promotion  after  another  with  un- 
usual rapidity.  He  has  a  figure  that  suggests 
plenty  of  physical  exercise  out  of  doors,  and  his 
face  betokens  the  man  who  would  go  after  a  thing 
and  accomplish  it.  There  is  quite  a  little  of  the 
bulldog  in  his  physiognomy. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  are  not  always  over- 
awed by  General  Wright,  as  is  proved  by  a  story 
which  is  now  current  in  France.  When  he  was 
appointed  a  Major-General,  one  of  Wright's 
most  intimate  friends,  of  slightly  lower  rank, 
congratulated  him  in  a  way  of  his  own.  He  came 
up  back  of  General  Wright  suddenly  and  gave 
him  a  man  sized  kick. 

'There's  nothing  personal  in  this,  Bill,"  he 
said,  as  his  astonished  friend  turned  around. 
"But  I've  always  wanted  to  kick  a  Major- 
General." 

AN   AMERICAN  GENERAL  OF   LATIN   EXTRACTION 

Times  were  busy  and  so  my  engagement  with 
General  Summerall  was  at  General  Liggett's 
headquarters,  where  I  painted  him,  beginning  at 
twelve  o'clock  midnight.  For  two  hours  General 
Summerall  sat  and  talked  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  showing  no  sign  that  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  was  wearying  him. 

General  Summerall  told  me  that  the  blood  of 
three  Latin  races  was  in  his  makeup.  His 
face  is  aesthetic,  rather  lean-visaged,  almost 
Dantesque,  and  in  all  it  indicates  a  high  type  of 
mentality.  1  had  heard  that  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  judge  of  personnel  in  the 
Army.  So  sure  is  he  of  his  judgment  I  was  told 
that  he  never  hesitated  to  remove  an  officer  from 
command  or  to  elevate  another.  Certainly  the 
operations   which    were    conducted    by    General 


Summerall  were  satisfactory  and  his  judgment  in 
these  operations  was  nothing  short  of  brilliant. 
Like  Bullard  and  Liggett,  Summerall  represents 
the  scholarly  type  of  soldier,  his  conversation 
showing  a  large  amount  of  varied  information. 

He  is  slender  and  of  medium  height;  he  wears 
his  clothes  well,  and  even  the  Legion  of  Honor 
medal  at  his  throat  looks  appropriate — and  this 
is  a  test  of  the  inborn  dignity  of  the  wearer.  I 
asked  him  about  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the 
American  troops,  and  General  Summerall's  re- 
plies increased,  if  anything  could,  my  pride  in 
being  an  American.  He  gives  the  American 
soldier  the  first  place  as  a  fighter;  he  attributes 
to  him  the  highest  form  of  courage,  which  is  that 
of  the  man  who  realizes  his  responsibilities,  knows 
the  dangers  that  he  faces,  and  leaps  ahead  with- 
out hesitation  no  matter  how  dangerous  the  task; 
and,  no  matter  what  his  fear  may  be,  does  the 
thing  he  sets  out  to  do.  Among  th*  American 
soldiers,  says  General  Summerall,  then  is  no  heed- 
less bravery;  his  heroism  is  always  cod  and  intel- 
ligent, and  aimed  at  accomplishing  definite  re- 
sults. As  he  spoke  of  the  American  soldier,  it 
brought  to  mind  the  story  of  another  American 
General  which  I  had  recently  heard.  At  St. 
Mihiel,  at  the  close  of  a  day  when  the  Americans 
had  forced  back  the  enemy  five  kilometers,  this 
general  left  the  line  and  started  back  toward  his 
P.  C.  Coming  up  to  a  dressing  station  just  back 
of  the  lines,  he  paused  to  make  an  inspection. 
As  he  approached  the  old  farm  building  he  knew 
what  kind  of  a  sight  would  meet  his  eyes;  he  re- 
alized that  the  place  would  be  filled  to  overflowing 
with  "casualties"  just  brought  back  from  the 
terrific  fighting  still  under  way.  He  could  pic- 
ture even  just  how  these  many  bodies  of  cruelly 
wounded  men  would  be  lying  in  rows  upon  the 
floor,  each  waiting  his  turn  for  the  physician  in 
attendance.  The  General  reached  the  door  and 
opened  it  and  saw  the  sight  that  he  expected. 
The  building  was  literally  jammed  with  the  suf- 
fering men  who  had  just  lost  an  arm  or  a  leg 
or  who  had  undergone  the  countless  casualties 
that  such  a  battle  produces.  Instead  of  a 
chorus  of  groans  and  cries,  these  tortured  ones 
were  singing.  What  was  the  song?  "When 
We  Come  to  the  End  of  a  Perfect  Day."  This 
General  stood  in  the  door  with  tears  streaming 
down  his  face;  he  could  endure  the  appearance 
of  the  wounded  because  he  himself  might  have  to 
suffer  in  the  same  way,  but  what  he  could  not 
endure  was  the  magnificent  bravery  with  which 
these  men  were  facing  death. 

When  General  John  L.  Lejeune  saw  his  por- 
trait finished,  he  exclaimed;  "I  certainly  am 
an  ugly  one." 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    CHARLES    P.    SUMMERALL 

An  American  soldier  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  three  Latin  races,  and 
whose  face  is  described  by  the  artist  as  Dantesque.  General  Summerall  admires 
bravery,  but  insists  that  all  heroism  must  be  intelligent,  and  this  is  the  kind,  he  says, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  American  soldier 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   ROBERT   L.   HOWZE 
It  is  not  surprising  that  General  Howze's  men  call  him  the  "Old  Indian."     He  had 
his  training  in  the  West  and  there  developed  traits  that  proved  very  valuable  in  his 
recent  work  in  France 
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MAJOR-GCNCRAL  WILLIAM    M.    WRIGHT 

A  tough  fighter  who  is  also  something  of  a  martinet;  he  scowls  quite  as  easily  as  he 
smiles.     He  showed  his  bulldog  tenacity  as  Commander  of  the  First  Corps 
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MAJOR-GENERAL   AVERY    D.    ANDREWS 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  who  graduated  from  West  Point,  served  for  some  time  in 
the  army  and  then  resigned  his  commission  in  order  to  go  into  business.     He  reentered 
the  army  with  the  beginning  of  the  war 
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MAJOR-GENERAL    GEORGE    BELL,    JR. 

Called  "Ting  a-ling"  in  the  Army,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Bell — the  late 
J.  Franklin — who  was  known  as  "  Ding  Dong."  General  Bell  looks  as  though  he  had 
stepped  out  of  the  Civil  War,  but  his  elderly  appearance  earned  for  him  no  easy 
post,  for  he  was  in  the  thick  of  things  on  the  Verdun  front  and  on  the  Meuse 


SERGEANT   GEORGE    E.    BURR 

107th  Field  Signal  Battalion.  Inaction  near Ciergcs,  August  second,  Sergeant  Burr, 
in  charge  of  a  detachment,  strung  telephone  wire  far  in  advance  of  the  front  lines, 
working  through  heavy  fire  to  the  point  where  his  Regimental  Post  of  Command  was 
to  be  stationed,  a  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy  lines.  His  companions  say  that  his 
smile  never  came  off,  and  when  finally  he  was  ordered  to  leave  one  man  at  the  instru- 
ment while  the  rest  of  the  detachment  returned  to  the  rear,  Sergeant  Burr  selected 
himself  and  remained  alone  for  a  long  time  in  this  most  dangerous  position.  He  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 


Me 
'Is** 


SERGEANT    PATRICK    WALSH 

Pat — you  know  it's  Pat — of  the  18th  Infantry  has  done  thirty-one  years  of  service  in  the 
U.  S.  regular  army.  He  is  the  kind  of  sergeant  upon  whom  the  training  and  discipline  of  the 
Army  depend.  When  we  went  into  the  war  he  was  given  a  chance  to  retire  with  pension, 
having  served  his  full  time,  but  Walsh  preferred  to  go  overseas  after  more  medals — he  won 
them,  too — the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the  Croix-de  Guerre  with  a  palm 
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PRIVATE   M.    B.    ELLIS 

In  the  attack  southwest  of  Soissons  made  up  his  mind  to  go  hunting  for  a  German 
ollicer,  so  working  in  behind  the  enemy  lines  alone,  he  captured  a  Boche  company 
commander  anil  his  lieutenant.  At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  Ellis  compelled  these 
officers  to  lead  him  to  their  dugouts  where  he  found  enemy  troops.  The  big  private 
alone  captured  anil  drove  back  to  our  lines  not  less  than  fifty  prisoners.  His  citation 
is  dated  August  ninth 
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"Do  you  want  it  to  look  any  different?"  I 
asked. 

He  replied,  "No,  I  like  it  that  way." 

Lejeune  is  of  medium  height,  thick  set  without 
any  fatness;  he  has  eyebrows  that  would  be  called 
beetling,  and  these  eyebrows  in  fact  are  the 
strongest  color  note  of  his  face.  All  his  features 
are  ruggedly  cut  as  if  for  utility,  and  his  manner  is 
direct  and  forceful. 

I  painted  him  at  Heddesdorf,  a  little  German 
town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  where  he  is 
commanding  the  2nd  Division.  He  wears  his 
Marine  insignia  with  great  pride,  and  is  positive 
that  the  green  of  the  marine  uniform  shades  the 
olive  drab.  His  eyes  are  dark  brown  and  the  skin 
of  his  face  is  weather-beaten.  His  appearance 
physically  is  that  of  a  perfect  forty-six  and  in  say- 
ing this  I  refer  both  to  his  age  and  his  chest.  No 
description  of  General  Lejeune  would  be  complete 
without  mentioning  his  hearty  smile,  which  in  no 
way  impairs  his  effect  of  determination.  There 
is  not  quite  the  effect  of  formality  about  Gen- 
eral Lejeune's  headquarters  which  is  common 
in  the  headquarters  of  most  general  officers.  The 
evidence  of  pride  in  their  commander  is  apparent 
in  all  his  aides  and  attendants.  They  all  seem  to 
say,  "This  is  the  real  thing." 

"A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  Marines," 
I  remarked. 

"Yes."  answered  General  Lejeune,  like  a  flash, 
"but  not  nearly  enough." 


"the  old  Indian" 


General  Howze's  men  call  him  the  old  Indian; he 
looks  Texas  and  is  Texas.  No  man  could  look  more 
like  a  soldier;  any  mouth  that  comes  together  with 
a  grip  like  General  Howze's  is  going  to  command 
respect.  His  eyes  are  deep  set  and  dark;  the 
heavy  eyebrows  accentuate  the  modeling  of  the 
eye  socket;  the  face  is  broad  and  inclined  to  be 
lean.  His  ear  is  long  and  simple  in  moulding; 
in  fact,  General  Howze  has  a  very  unusual  ear  in 


that  the  convolutions  are  particularly  simplified. 
It  is  said  that  a  large  ear  is  one  of  the  hall  marks 
of  every  great  man;  if  that  is  true  General  Howze 
is  one  of  the  greatest.  His  hair  is  very  straight, 
like  an  Indian  chief's,  and,  in  fact,  his  demeanor, 
his  monosyllabic  speech  and  his  directness  might 
also  be  the  properties  of  an  Indian  chief. 

I  painted  him  at  Andernach,  the  headquarters 
of  the  3rd  Division,  in  the  evening.  We  were 
sitting  in  a  modern  German  country  house,  the 
owner  of  which,  a  bachelor,  had  very  consider- 
ately committed  suicide  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  occupation.  Our  West  was  for  many 
years  the  training  ground  of  these  general  officers 
who  have  conducted  America's  part  in  this  War 
and  none  of  them  bear  more  certainly  than 
Howze  the  stamp  of  the  Western  Plains. 

A    GENERAL    FROM    BUSINESS    LIFE 

Major-General  Avery  D.  Andrews,  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  in  charge  of  Administration,  has  a 
rather  unusual  past  experience.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  West  Point  and  had  served  in  the  regular 
Army  for  a  considerable  period  before  quitting 
the  military  life  and  going  into  business.  In 
business  he  became  the  President  of  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Co.  He  came  back  to  army  adminis- 
tration when  the  war  began,  with  both  an  army 
and  civil  experience. 

MAJOR-GENERAL   GEORGE    BELL,    JR. 

Major-General  George  Bell,  Jr.  is  the  only 
general  officer  in  the  A.  E.  F.  who  suggests 
the  Civil  War.  He  wears  a  "Napoleon"  and 
his  face  is  full  of  color,  which  sets  off  the  white 
hair  and  white  mustache,  and  he  is  absolutely 
military  in  appearance.  He  figured  on  the  Verdun 
front  in  sectors  adjacent  to  the  west  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  was  doing  business  at  Marcheville, 
Riaville,  and  St.  Hilaire  when  the  armistice  was 
signed,  and  now  commands  the  33rd  Division  at 
Kiekirch. 


A  "thumbnail"  sketch  of  Marshal 
Foch  made  at  the  same  sitting  as 
was  the  portrait  on  page  41 


THE  FOUR  GOVERNMENTS  OF 

MEXICO 

YUCATAN-AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  SYNDICALISM 

Alvarado's  I.  W.  W.  State,  Erected  under  Carranza's  Patronage  upon  the  Destruction  of 
Constitutional  Guarantees  and  at  the  Expense  of  the  Oppressed  Native  Mexican  Population 

BY 

WILLIAM  GATES 

Note:     This  is  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Gates's  articles,  based  upon  his  personal  investigation  of  all  the 
governments  of  Mexico  during  a  nine  months'  tour  of  the  country. — The  Editors. 

THERE  is  no  state  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  This  was  followed  in  1841  by  a  new 
Federation  whose  history  throws  so  State  Constitution,  giving  full  religious  freedom, 
much  light  on  the  real  import  of  pres-  and  abolishing  the  special  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
ent  events  in  that  distracted  country,  and  the  oppressive  burdens  on  the  Indians, 
as  does  Yucatan.  During  the  282  Santa  Ana,  demanding  that  Yucatan  acknowl- 
years  of  colonial  rule,  the  peninsula  was  a  direct  edge  the  Bases  of  Tacuhaya,  which  effectively 
dependency  of  Spain,  and  completely  independent  centralized  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  his  hands 
of  the  Mexican  Viceroy.  Without  rivers  or  mines,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Plan  of  Guadalupe  and  the 
her  soil  poor  and  stony,  she  remained  the  poorest  succeeding  decree  of  December  12,  19 14,  did  in 
of  all  these  countries  until  her  one  single  product,  Carranza's,  issued  various  decrees  imposing  illegal 
henequen,  came  into  the  market  a  generation  ago.  taxes  on  Yucatecan  commerce,  ruining  the  state 
Her  people,  the  great  Maya  race,  whose  unread  tobacco  industry  (at  that  time  her  main  produc- 
hieroglyphs  are  the  greatest  ungained  prize  of  tion  as  henequen  is  now),  interfering  with  her  ex- 
archaeology  to-day,. are  as  distinct  from  mainland  port  trade,  and  sending  a  large  force  in  by  Cam- 
Mexicans  (both  in  tongues  and  race)  as  are  the  peche,  which  was  defeated  and  driven  home.  A 
Latins  from  the  Scandinavians.  Owing  to  the  treaty  was  signed  granting  Yucatan's  demands 
poverty  of  the  land,  and  to  the  people's  stout  of  her  Constitutional  rights,  which  Santa  Ana 
resistance,  the  reduction  of  the  interior  offered  immediately  broke,  and  declared  all  Yucatecans 
few  attractions,  and  Yucatan  has  remained  sub-  found  in  Mexico  subject  to  arrest  and  sentence 
stantially  Maya  ground,  and  was  in  1902  erected  unless  they  accepted  the  Bases.  January  1, 
into  a  separate  territory,  to  avoid  the  never  ending  1846,  Yucatan  again  assumed  her  sovereignty, 
troubles  with  the  Indians.  "until  a  stable  government  shall  exist  in  Mexico, 
The  twenty-five  years  of  disorder  that  com-  to  give  constitutional  guarantees."  This  soon 
prised  the  period  of  the  eleven  dictatorships  of  the  followed,  and  in  November,  1846,  Yucatan  re- 
ill-omened    Santa   Ana,  were   a  constant  battle  turned  to  the  Federation. 

between  (a)  the  Conservative  Catholic  party,  as         In  1847,  the  Maya  Indians  rose  in  the  east  and 

briefly  enthroned  in  Iturbide,  always  synonymous  southeast,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  the 

with  a  centralist  and  military  system,  dominant  whites  from  the  peninsula,  took  and  burned  Valla- 

in  Mexico  City,  and  (b)  the  Liberal  element,  al-  dolid,  and  then  the  whole  state  almost  to  Merida, 

ways  seeking  to  defend  the  Federal  system  as  the  which  was  only  saved  by  aid  from  Cuba.     From 

bulwark  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.     While  this  revolt  the  eastern  and  southern  districts  have 

Texas  was  resisting  Santa  Ana,  Yucatan  on  her  never  recovered;  through  that  region  the  villages, 

part  was  doing  the  same,  on  the  same  grounds,  where  not  wholly  deserted,  are  still  in  the  ruins 

She  declared  again  for  the  Federal  system,  nulli-  they  were  then  reduced  to;  with  hardly  an  ex- 

fied  by  Santa  Ana,  armed  the  Maya  population  ception  the  archives  of  the  whole  state,  save  in 

in    the   east    near   Valladolid,    resisted    military  Merida,  were  destroyed;  the  outer  reaches  have 

invasion,  gave  sympathy  and  assistance  to  Texas  been  entirely  abandoned  to  the   Mayas.     Now 

in  her  struggle  for  independence,  and  in    1840  observe  how  history  repeats  itself, 
re-assumed  again  her  sovereignty,  until  the  Fed-         In  the  month  of  August,  1914,  the  Constitu- 

eral  system  should  be  again  established  in  the  tionalists  found  themselves  in  Mexico  City,  in 
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complete  control  of  the  country;  and  thereupon 
the  same  old  issues,  discussed  above,  began  to 
develop.  Carranza's  status  was  determined  by 
the  Plan  of  Guadalupe,  under  which  he  had  been 
accepted  as  First  Chief  of  the  Constitutionalist 
Army,  with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  Huerta 
government.  This  accomplished,  and  the  capital 
entered,  Carranza  was  to  become  invested  with 
the  Executive  office  only,  and  to  convoke  general 
elections.  That  was  absolutely  his  entire  posi- 
tion; nothing  whatever  was  said  of  a  new  funda- 
mental Code,  nor  of  a  new  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; nor  were  any  general  legislative  functions 
given  him,  beyond  such  as  might  be  incidental 
to  the  military  work  to  be  done.  The  existing 
Constitution  provided  every  possible  means  for 
its  own  amendment,  if  such  were  needed. 

Further,  the  entire  military  movement  headed 
by  Carranza  was  predicated  not  upon  a  need  for 
revisions  of  the  Constitution  or  laws,  but  upon 
the  elimination  of  a  usurper,  and  the  restoration 
of  that  constitutional  order  broken  by  his  acts. 
Claiming  to  stand  for  popular,  representative 
government,  his  revolt  carried  the  banner  of 
legitimacy  and  the  Constitution,  whence  it  took 
its  name;  and  his  own  status  found  its  claimed 
legal  base  in  exactly  that  principle  of  federated 
independent  sovereign  states  which  we  have 
noted  above,  making  him  "the  sole  representative 
of  Constitutional  legality,  on  his  taking  up  that 
banner  in  his  character  of  elected  constitutional 
Governor  of  Coahuila." 

On  August  30th  Carranza  appointed  as  pro- 
visional governor  of  Yucatan  a  native  Yucatecan, 
Eleuterio  Avila,  a  major  of  Engineers  in  the 
Constitutionalist  army.  Avila  was  welcomed  in 
Merida  September  9th  with  the  usual  enthusiasm. 
Two  days  later,  on  September  nth,  he  issued 
Decreto  No.  4,  abolishing  peonage,  or  bondage  for 
debt,  and  doing  away  forever  with  that  crime  upon 
humanity  and  upon  the  Indians,  who  are  the 
backbone  of  Mexico,  which  will  always  stand  as 
the  crowning  blot  upon  the  Diaz  period.  Even 
by  Madero  this  evil  had  remained  unremedied, 
and  this  decree,  thus  promulgated  in  the  state 
where  peonage  had  been  worst,  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  of  the  kind  to  be  issued  by  any  Carrancista. 

For  not  quite  five  months  Avila  continued  a 
liberal  administration,  including  decrees  limiting 
excessive  Church  observances,  to  further  educa- 
tion, and  the  like.  He  was  the  first  state  Gover- 
nor to  confirm  his  adhesion  to  Carranza  when  the 
latter  was  disavowed  by  the  Aguascalientes 
Convention,  October  30th. 

But  meanwhile  other  things  were  happening  in 
Mexico,  and  new  issues  hitherto  unheard  of  were 
coming  to  the  front.  Around  Carranza  for  some 
time   had   been   gathering  a   number  of   Labor 


propagandists  of  the  extreme  type,  whom  we  are 
now  finding  in  the  Bolshevist  camp.  On  Septem- 
ber 28th  there  was  a  great  meeting  of  all  the 
syndicates  at  the  Casa  de  Obrero  Mundial  (the 
Mexican  I.  W.  W.)  in  Mexico  City,  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  Carranza;  this  was  two  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Governors  and 
Military  Chiefs,  convoked  by  Carranza  to  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  the  country.  About  the  same 
time  Gen.  Salvador  Alvarado,  until  then  not 
very  conspicuous,  declared  at  a  meeting:  "I  am 
going  to  say  what  I  think;  my  way  to  treat  these 
Cientificos  will  bz  to  shoot  them  all;  or  whomever 
I  do  not  shoot  I  would  reduce  to  misery." 

ALVARADO  LEADS  THE  OPPOSITION 

By  the  end  of  October  the  breach  between  the 
Cairanza  party  and  the  others  was  complete,  and 
the  struggle  then  begun  is  the  same  as  is  now 
going  on.  The  central  ground  for  the  split  was 
this:  September  4th  Carranza  issued  a  call  "to 
all  state  Governors  and  military  commanders  to 
meet  in  Mexico  City  October  1  s't,  to  agree  on  the 
reforms  which  ought  to  be  put  in  force,  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  guidance  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  the  date  for  Federal  elections,  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest." 

Villa  and  others  offered  that  Carranza  should 
at  once  take  the  Provisional  Presidency,  and  ap- 
point his  Cabinet  and  Judiciary;  call  Congressional 
and  state  elections  everywhere,  on  one  month's 
notice;  then  submit  needed  reform  measures  to 
Congress,  and  when  there  approved,  in  Constitu- 
tional form,  to  the  states  for  immediate  ratifica- 
tion; that  thereupon  final  presidential  elections 
should  be  called,  no  provisional'  President  or 
Governor  at  triumph  of  the  Revolution  or  in  the 
period  preceding  the  election,  to  he  eligible;  an 
agrarian  commission  in  each  state  to  be  appointed 
at  once,  to  report  to  local  legislatures. 

All  this  would  have  made  Carranza  President 
at  once,  with  the  whole  country  behind  him,  and 
have  been  absolutely  constitutional  and  orderly; 
the  reforms  would  have  been  legal,  which  the  191 7 
Constituent  Convention  and  its  Constitution  were 
not;  there  would  have  been  no  Pre-Constitutional 
period;  but  no  military  leaders,  including  Villa 
and  Zapata  and  Carranza,  could  have  used  that 
position  to  climb  into  office.  Of  course  Carranza 
refused,  saying  the  others  were  only  seeking 
personal  ends;  that  he  would  accept  the  Pro- 
visional Presidency  as  offered,  but  all  the  other 
matters  were  of  too  great  importance  to  be  even 
discussed  now,  but  must  be  left  to  the  sovereign 
competence  of  a  representative  assembly  (as  if  the 
Congress  to  be  elected  were  not  just  that);  with 
various  glittering  generalities  that  the  Revolution 
owes  the  people  the  establishment  of  good  govern- 
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ment,  which  is  now  to  be  given.  So  the  split 
came  duly,  and  from  that  time  to  this  all  has  gone 
in  natural  consequence. 

Before  leaving  affairs  at  the  capital,  the  nature 
of  the  division  is  so  clearly  indicated  in  a  digest  of 
subsequent  debates  in  the  Convention,  that  some 
of  these  should  be  here  included.  Beginning 
March  25,  191 5: 

Carlos  Trevino,  President  of  railway  men's  union: 
Ardent  socialist,  but  never  believed  in  Syndicalism,  a 
two-edged  sword,  destructive  to  its  users,  not  bettering 
condition  of  workingmen,  and  only  leading  to  strife. 

Another  speaker:  There  is  danger  in  this  special  sup- 
port to  a  class;  the  unions  are  in  the  great  cities,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  are  outside;  this  legislation 
favors  the  few  to  the  detriment  of  the  many. 

Quevedo:  Syndicalism  means  driving  away  foreign 
capital  and  killing  national  industry.  Government  is 
an  institution  to  give  guarantees  and  securities  to  the 
people,  all  of  which  Syndicalism  opposes.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment backs  Syndicalism  as  we  are  here  asked,  it  will 
be  used  to  destroy  business  and  industry,  and  make 
capital  investment  impossible. 

Perez  Taylor:  Finally  the  whole  matter  is  at  this 
moment  involved  in  a  political  problem  of  the  highest 
importance.  While  Carranza  has  gone  to  the  work- 
man, offering  him  the  heaven  and  the  stars,  the  seas 
and  the  moon,  in  order  to  fatten  his  ranks  with  cannon 
fodder,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  show  the  workman  where 
he  has  been  cheated,  and  how  the  Convention  Govern- 
ment is  working  in  a  positive  manner  for  his  welfare. 
We  do  not  seek  to  destroy  capital;  there  is  no  attempt 
here  to  overthrow  society;  but  harmony  and  equilibrium 
of  interests,  to  each  his  own. 

Syndicalism,  the  I.W.W.  or  Casa  de  Obrero  Mundial 
as  an  organization,  and  sabotage  refused  official  ap- 
proval; but  a  broad  labor  programme,  recognizing  Labor 
Unions,  and  the  right  to  strike,  etc.,  adopted  by  55  to  24. 

This  was  in  early  1915,  in  Mexico;  these  were 
the  debates  of  the  Zapata-Villa  party,  ever  since 
generally  described  as  bandits.  How  many  people 
in  the  United  States  could  have  described  Syndi- 
calism equally  well,  or  seen  its  consequences,  four 
years  ago? 

We  may  now  return  to  Yucatan,  where  a  liberal 
Government  was  in  power,  adherents  of  Car- 
ranza. Avila  in  Yucatan  had  been  appointed  by 
Carranza  to  succeed  the  Huerta  governor,  who 
had  held  on.  But  still  Carranza  sent  troops  in 
from  the  mainland,  who  tried  to  disarm  the  local 
battalion,  and  failed. 

Meanwhile,  on  December  12th,  by  personal 
decree,  Carranza  assumed  full  legislative  authority 
for  whatever  reforms  were  needed  to  bring  in  the 
new  order.  This  decree  he  called  "Additions  to 
the  Plan  of  Guadalupe,"  thus  expanding  by  his 
own  single  pen  his  provisional  executive  function 
to  include  the  legislative.  January  6,  191 5,  there 
was  signed  in  Vera  Cruz  a  document  headed, 


"  Revolutionary  Confederation,"  and  with  various 
clauses  having  as  object  the  overthrow  of  clerical, 
bourgeois,  capitalist,  land  monopolist  and  military 
reaction,  under  the  banner  of  Constitutionalism. 
There  were  twelve  signers:  Obregon,  Rolland, 
Alvarado,  Nieto,  Pani,  Urueta,  Dr.  Atl,  Luis 
Cabrera,  Dieguez,  and  three  others  less  known. 

This  document  developed  by  February  17th 
into  a  formal  compact  between  the  Constitutional- 
ist Government,  per  Zubaran  Capmany,  Minister 
of  Gobernacion  and  Chief  of  Cabinet,  and  the 
Casa  de  Obrero  Mundial,  forming  a  close  alliance, 
and  granting  I.  W.  W.  legislation  in  return  for 
militia  service. 

From  this  time  things  progressed  rapidly.  Avila 
was  called,  "for  conference,"  the  charge  being 
given  in  later  government  publications  as  being 
refusal  to  grant  "just"  demands  on  part  of  work- 
men, and  his  attendance  on  some  religious  func- 
tions, demonstrating  him  a  friend  of  "the  reac- 
tionaries." To  succeed  him  temporarily  came 
De  los  Santos,  at  the  end  of  January,  received 
with  friendliness  generally.  De  los  Santos  sent 
Argumedo,  Garrison  Commander  in  Merida,  with 
troops  to  eastern  Yucatan.  Under  De  los  Santos' 
auspices  a  meeting  was  held  in  Merida,  at  which 
one  Osorio  made  a  violent  and  abusive  speech, 
which  for  the  first  time  really  aroused  the  Yucate- 
cans,  and  they  presented  the  same  demand  as 
made  in  early  days  of  Iturbide  and  Santa  Ana, 
for  the  observance  of  their  local  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  the  sending  in  of  outside  troops 
and  military  governors  to  invade  those  rights 
should  cease.  But  they  still  stood  by  Carranza 
and  the  Constitutional  cause,  and  sent  a  repre- 
sentative to  tell  him  so. 

ALVARADO  SEIZING  THE  REINS  IN  YUCATAN 

By  law,  a  state  Governor  must  be  a  native,  or 
five  years'  resident;  Avila  and  Argumedo  were 
Yucatecans,  De  los  Santos  was  not.  January  2 1st, 
a  week  before  the  arrival  of  De  los  Santos  in 
Merida  and  the  "temporary"  recall  of  Avila, 
Alvarado  left  Vera  Cruz  for  Tabasco;  and  ten 
days  later  the  steamers  began  transporting  troops 
south  for  his  command.  February  10th  all  the 
eastern  part  of  Yucatan  joined  Argumedo  in  de- 
manding the  expulsion  of  the  usurper  Santos,  and 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  appointee,  Avila. 
The  rest  of  the  state  joined  them,  and  Santos  was 
driven  south,  incidentally  taking  along  the  funds 
of  the  Reguladora.  March  1st  Alvarado  reached 
Campeche  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  three 
airplanes,  issued  a  flaming  manifesto,  with  lofty 
proclamations  of  justice  and  right,  and  demanding 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  Yucatecans.  After 
two  or  three  battles,  he  entered  Merida  May  19th; 
three  days  before  this,  20,000  bales  of  hemp,  be- 
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longing  to  the  "  reactionary  exploiters  of  the  numbers  prior  to  his  own  term !  During  the  cam- 
people,"  were  burned  at  Progreso.  Decree  No.  2  paign  for  governor  in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  whole 
t.rdered  the  surrender  of  all  arms  throughout  the  appeal  was,  "If  you  do  not  vote  the  Socialist 
stivte.  ticket,  you  will  have  to  go  back  into  slavery  under 

Gen.  De  los  Santos  was  then  sent  through  your  old  masters,  as  it  is  to  Alvarado  you  owe 
the  state,  finally  expelling  Argumedo.  That  your  freedom." 
progress  of  nis  forces  will  be  remembered  in 
Yucatan  as  long  as  the  present  generation  lives, 
as  the  time  of  the  Tok-santos,  the  Maya  word  for  Of  the  enormous  amount  of  legislation  "by 
image-burners.  I  have  been  myself,  riding  on  decree"  during  Alvarado's  Pre-Constitutional 
horse,  in  at  least  half  of  all  the  towns  and  hamlets  thirty-four  months,  it  is  impossible  to  give  even 
of  Yucatan;  with  hardly  an  exception  in  the  whole  an  outline.  Labor,  Agrarian,  Land  survey,  Edu- 
state,  the  church  images,  paintings,  furniture,  cation,  Divorce,  Taxation,  Local  municipal  self- 
carvings  and  all  archives,  including  registers  of  government,  Prohibition,  Sanitation,  a  Feminist 
births  and  marriages  were  taken  into  the  plazas  Congress,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Something  like  a  thou- 
and  burned.  The  destruction  by  the  Indians  in  sand  decrees  in  all,  someof  them  whole  pamphlets. 
1847  was  almost  equalled.  The  destruction  was  And  what  is  most  interesting,  is  that  to  read  all 
not  alone  visited  on  the  churches  and  the  "well  these  decrees,  one  would  think  he  was  legislating 
to  do";  I  have  talked  with  many  pure  blooded  for  Massachusetts,  instead  of  a  region  where  90 
Indians;  their  cabins  too  had  been  looted,  and  their  per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  one-  or  two-room 
little  belongings  burned  and  stolen.  "Are  you  thatched  cabins,  sleeping  in  hammocks,  eating 
not  afraid  to  ride  alone  in  Yucatan,  for  the  Social-  corn,  beans,  a  little  pork,  with  salt  and  chile  for 
ists,  lest  they  kill  you?"  was  said  to  me  still  condiment.  We  have  factory  regulations  fit  for 
two  years  later,  by  Indians.  New  England,  and  the  "Gary"  system  of  school 

The  state   subdued,  Alvarado  began  his  long  training,   with    Montessori   courses  in   "notions 

period  of  legislation,  under  the  Pre-Constitutional  about  things"  to  develop  the  intelligence,  and 

period,  devised  by  Carranza  and  his  advisers  as  a  school  plots  in  which  to  teach  horticulture  and 

plan  whereby  to  consolidate  their  purposes  before  botany  to  little  Maya  children  whose  parents  do 

they  were  hampered  with  elections  or  legislatures,  not  speak  Spanish. 

The  Pre-Constitutional  period  in  national  matters  I  forget  whether  Alvarado's  claim  was  that  he 

lasted  until  the  new  Constitution,  adopted  by  a  had  one  or  two  thousand  schools;  he  got  them  by 

packed  Convention  in  which  no  unfavoring  ele-  ordering  every  planter  to  set  aside  a  building  on 

ments  were  even  admitted,  and  a  body  lacking  the  farm  (if  away  from  town  schools),  to  which  the  ' 

any  semblance  of  constitutional  legitimacy,  had  government  would  assign  a  teacher;  all  expenses 

been  formed  and  "promulgated."     In  local  state  to  be  paid  by  the  planter.     Many  of  the  teachers 

matters,  the  Pre-Constitutional  period  lasted,  and  were  importations  from  Mexico.     I  remember  one 

lasts,  until  the  need  for  purely  military  rule  is  felt  village  where  a  Veracruiano,  ignorant  of  Maya, 

to  have  passed — when,  in  other  words,  the  prop-  had  ninety  pupils  from  childhood  to  eighteen  or 

ertied  classes  are  properly  reduced,  and  the  state  twenty,  some  of  them  unable  to  speak  Spanish, 

duly  subjugated,  and  competent  to  be  trusted  to  For  it  should  be  known  that  the  Maya  language, 

vote,   by  open  not   secret  ballot,   under  proper  not  Spanish,  is  the  one  common  in  all  the  interior, 

"supervision  to  guarantee  order,"  and  a  proper  Many  large  towns   speak  only   Maya  in  their 

result  of  the  democratic  function.     The  national  public  official  assemblies.     I  asked  one  superin- 

Pre-Constitutional  period  lasted  until  19 17  (since  tendent,  a  really  devoted  and  capable  man,  as  to 

when  the  Congress  has  still  voted  "extraordinary  the  quality  of  his  staff:  "Only  half  are  ordinarily 

powers  in  all  matters  of  finance  and  war" — and  capable,  six  or  seven  (out  of  a  hundred)  really 

which  Carranza  still  exercises);  in  Yucatan  the  good;  but  then,  senor,  one  can  only  be  appointed 

period   lasted   until   the   beginning  of    1918;   in  a  teacher  if  he  is  a  Socialist."     Every  teacher  is 

Oaxaca  and  elsewhere  it  still  lasts.  expected  to  be  a  propagandist,  to  watch  and  in- 

As  a  beginning  of  his  legislation,  Alvarado  in  form  on  all  planters,  and  reactionaries. 

April,    191 5,   issued   his  own    decree    abolishing  The    forced,    and    necessarily    unsympathetic, 

peonage,  totally  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  had  been  education  is  repellent  to  the  Mayas  in  general, 

abolished  once  for  all  more  than  seven  months  and  is  as  general  a  failure  as  might  be  expected 

before,  by  his  legitimate  predecessor,  the  Car-  under  such  conditions.     Physicians  through  the 

rancista  Avila.     When    I   talked  with  Alvarado  country  informed  me  that  venereal  complaints 

in  191 7,  I  asked  him  for  a  full  file  of  the  Boletin  had  materially  increased  on  the  coming  of  the 

Oficial,  to  study  his  legislation,  and  compare  it  imported  teachers,  and  I  myself  saw  the  reasons 

with  his  predecessors.     He  forgot  to   send   any  for  this  in  the  kind  of  literature  on  the  book 
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shelves  of  some  of  these  teachers.  A  village  civilization,  making  the  world  to  marvel  at  the  Em- 
library  has  been  donated  by  the  state  to  each  pire  created.  Form  enterprises  to  develop  the 
town,    of    books    on    Socialism,    and    "modern  wealth  of  the  country,  wherein  the  Government 

thought";  the  best  part  is  that  it  mostly  remains  acts  as  stockholder "     In  my  talks  with  him 

unused,  though  the  fact  of  its  existence  figures  in  he  told  me  of  enterprises  that  would  take  fifty  to  a 
the  reports.  Very  many  of  the  teachers  can  do  hundred  million  dollars  to  carry  through,  speaking 
little  more  than  read  and  write,  being  entirely  of  them  as  one's  banker  does  in  telling  of  a  gilt- 
untrained.  Some  cases  of  well-equipped  di-  edge  4  per  cent,  security.  My  first  brief  talk  was 
plomaed  teachers,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  the  day  he  was  to  start  to  Tabasco,  with  troops, 
government,  asking  to  hold  night  schools  at  their  "where  the  people  are  calling  for  me,  senor." 
own  cost,  were  refused.  One  educated  Maya,  He  told  me  he  had  just  signed  the  check  for  200,000 
holding  a  municipal  office,  had  an  evening  class  of  pesos  Reguladora  funds  (property  of  the  henequen 
six,  teaching  the  Maya  language;  it  was  ordered  planters)  to  establish  a  Reguladora  in  Tabasco, 
closed,  as  the  Government  wants  the  Mayas  to  "You  have  seen  what  I  have  done  to  the  hemp 
learn  only  Spanish.  All  this,  of  course,  will  spell  trust;  you  will  see  what  I  do  to  the  banana  trust, 
trouble  in  the  future.  I  cannot  carry  all  out  in  one  or  two  years,  but 

when  I  am  done,  senor,  I  will  show  the  capitalists 
of  your  country  what  a  Government  ought  to  be." 

That  Alvarado  is  sincere  in  his  desire  for  prohi-         He  has  however  failed  in  Tabasco  and  Chiapas, 

bition  of  alcoholic  drinks,  I  can  grant;  but  en-  where  there  were  no  fifty  millions  of  accumulated 

forcement  is  not  good,  and  the  Socialists  all  do  hemp  needed  by  us,  to  be  controlled  at  will,  and 

as  they  please;  no  one  attempts  to  curb  the  port  where  his  armed  forces  have  been  twice  completely 

of  Progreso.     Nor  did  Alvarado  close  the  distil-  annihilated,  and  a  third  time  reduced  to  the  thin- 

leries.    That  many  of  the  sanitary  and  various  nest  line  of  operations.     But  he  still  has  great 

like  regulations  are  good  on  paper  is  quite  true;  control,  and  with  syndicalist  labor  to  back  him, 

but  they  are  far  in  advance  of  local  conditions,  hopes   to   succeed   Carranza,   and   legislate   for 

quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Mayas  are  a  Mexico  as  he  has  for  Yucatan, 
race  as  clean  as  the  Japanese,  and  the  regulations 

chiefly  serve  as  a  club  over  some  individual,  whose         Let  us  then  follow  the  execution  of  these  plans, 

political  support  is  in  question.  The  number  of  the  invading  Mexican  troops  under 

Alvarado  is  beyond  question  a  strong  man,  none  Alvarado  is  given  as  nearly  9,000,  and  upon  his 
stronger  to-day  in  Mexico;  and  will  go  far  before  decisive  victories  on  March  14th  and  16th  the 
he  is  stopped.  The  only  question  will  be  which  entire  state  was  put  in  terror,  and  a  general 
comes  to  an  end  first — he,  or  the  resources  of  exodus  began — many  Americans,  and  over  700 
Yucatan.  I  formed  this  conviction  in  the  first  prominent  Yucatecans;  in  a  military  sense  Yuca- 
weeks  of  my  five  months  in  Yucatan,  and  still  tan  was  completely  dominated  by  March  20th. 
hold  it,  save  I  fear  it  will  be  he  who  outlasts,  as  his  The  next  ten  days  were  occupied  in  sending  the 
financial  policy  is  the  same  as  Cassie  Chadwick's  troops  under  De  los  Santos  through  the  whole 
— "pyramid  your  exploitation."  He  is  a  vision-  state,  terrorizing  and  looting  even  from  the  poor- 
ary,  large  in  stature,  dictatorial,  stopping  at  est,  and  making  a  practically  clean  job  of  destroy- 
nothing,  caring  I  am  satisfied  much  less  for  money  ing  the  interiors  of  all  churches  and  the  archives, 
as  riches  than  as  necessary  to  his  power.  In  1916  To  one  riding  through  the  state  even  now,  it  is 
he  published  "My  Dream,"  wherein  he  saw  Yucatan  clear  that  the  special  fury  of  those  ten  days  was 
as  no  other  than  another  Massachusetts,  covered  spent  upon  religion  per  se.  And  this  has  continued 
with  railroads,  magnificent  state  roads,  Merida  to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  period  since — 
a  city  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  extending  with  not  merely  opposition  to  political  clericalism,  but 
magnificent  buildings  and  avenues  all  the  twenty-  hatred  of  religion.  In  August,  191 5,  the  govern- 
five  miles'  distance  to  the  port  of  Progreso;  that  ment  newspaper  in  Merida  printed  pictures  of  a 
hopeless  agglomeration  of  shacks  become  a  great  banquet  to  Alvarado  and  his  company  in  the  town 
port  of  entrance  for  great  ships,  warehouses,  oil  of  Tekax,  with  the  sentiments  written  by  the 
wells,  and  so  on  until  his  fancy  tired.  Then  ap-  guests  on  their  menus.  Alvarado's  read,  "Wheth- 
peared  to  him  a  great  figure,  saying  it  was  the  er  God  wills  it  or  not,  the  Revolution  shall  go 
Genius  of  the  Republic,  and  all  these  were  not  on."  He  elsewhere  used  the  same  expression  in 
empty  dreams  of  his  brain,  but  what  "should  be  regard  to  his  agrarian  law.  Another  sentiment 
done,"  the  task  wherein  he  could  not  fail,  as  it  by  Hector  Victoria,  was,  "Without  God  and  with- 
was  laid  upon  him  as  had  other  like  tasks  been  out  masters,  here  is  the  supreme  aspiration  of 
laid  on  Hidalgo  and  Juarez.  "Follow  the  example  free  men."  Another,  "The  country  before  one's 
of  Japan,  which  so  rapidly  has  assimilated  western  life;  the  Revolution  before  God."    And  the  pres- 
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ent  day  street  banners  of  the  League  of  Resistance  holders?"     "Yes;  we  needed  the  money."     There 

read:  "Flee  from  religion  as  from  the  plague."  .  were  quite  a  number  of  other  queries,  relating  to 

April  13,  191 5,  Alvarado  issued  a  decree  legalizing  confiscatory  assessments  on  lands,  the  successive 

divorce,  the  necessary  grounds  including  "mutual  nullifications  of   paper   money,    including  Avila 

consent,"  since  "the  sacramental  character  of  mar-  issues  under  Carranza's  authority,  and  fractional 

riage  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Constitutionalism."  cartones  of  5c,  10c,  and  20c.  (the  money  of  the 

poorest  classes),  signed  by  Alvarado  himself;  pur- 
chases of  hemp  with  money  which  was  promptly 

April  4th  Alvarado  returned  to  Merida,  and  a  cancelled,  so  that  the  sellers  lost  the  whole,  while 

large  meeting  was  held  to  establish  the  Yucatan  the  Government  kept  the  hemp;  that  the  rural 

branch  of  the  Mexican  Casa  de  Obrero  Mundial;  education  is  a  mere  farce,  the  teachers  being 

and  later  Alvarado  assigned  them  the  building  oc-  ignorant  political  spies  and  Socialist  agitators; 

cupied  by  the  Central  Boys'  School  in  Merida,  as  the  frequent  arrests  on  various  pretexts  of  editors 

headquarters.     Hector  Victoria,  as  a  member  of  of  opposition  papers.     The  General  asked  me  to 

the  Merida  City  Council,  called  for  the  formation  give  him  the  written  list,  and  before  I  left  sent 

of  a  "Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  to  "disinfect  word  that  he  was  having  full  answers  made  to 

the  state  of  reaction."  all;  but  they  never  arrived. 

April  24th  Luis  Cabrera  delivered  a  long  ad-  To  go  on  with  the  course  of  reform.    April  13th 

dress  of  which  some  parts  are  too  important  and  teachers  began  to  arrive  from  Vera  Cruz   (all 

too  Cabreresque,  not  to  quote :  Socialists),  all  postal  employes  were  discharged  and 

replaced  by  others  brought  from  Vera  Cruz.    May 

From  the  day  I  arrived  I  have  heard  but  one  word;  ,7th  there  was  a  great  Casa  de  Obrero  Mundial 

In  Yucatan  we  are  here  at  peace,  and  need  no  Revolu-  meeting,  establishing  most  elaborate  syndicalist 

tion.    That  you  say  because  you  only  see  the  blood-  propaganda   t0  be  carried  over  the  whole  State  in 

shed,     and    not    what     the     Revolution    will     brine  L.  >. *.-                ..         *•           vt.  *i.          *t-     :*•  - 

.,«,.                  tu  d~.„*i.,«-,v«  ;<•  o  „w.:„i  «lm«  most  intimate  cooperation  with  the  authorities, 

you.     ...     I  he  Revolution  is  a  social  phenomenon  ,  .     ,    ,.       .       r               .           ,      ,       ,     r    . 

which,  when  you  come  to  understand  it  you  will  see  and  including  instructions  from  the  head  of  the 

has  been  for  your  good,  for  your  healing.    When  you  Carranza  Cabinet  at  Vera  Cruz,  providing  among 

saw  the  strife  coming,  you  declared  your  state  inde-  other  things  for  properly  sealed  official  credentials 

pendent,  as  you  had  a  right  to  do.    Through  honor  from  the  authorities  to  the  various  propagandists 

and  justice  alone  lies  the  road  of  Revolution.     Hope,  — all  in  line  with  the  documents  above  noted,  of 

work  and  seek  the  kingdom  of  justice,  and  all  the  rest  January  6th  and  February  17th.     May  24th  was 

will  come.     If  the  Constitutionalist  Revolution  does  another  big  meeting,  to  welcome  propagandists 

not  bring  you  justice  then  you  have  the  right  to  think  arriving  from  Mexico,  who  at  once  started  through 

again  of  the  independence  of  Yucatan.     Mexico  owes  .1     wunip  crate 
to  Yucatan  what  she  owes  to  all  the  states,  as  they  have 

the  right   to  demand   it:   First   and   principally,   her  a  NETWORK  OF  PROPAGANDIST  "reformers" 
autonomy. 

For  the  next  six  months  Alvarado  was  busy 

Within  a  week  after  entering  Merida,  Alvarado  issuing  decrees,  and  the  propagandists  in  organ- 
had  confiscated  the  plants  of  the  local  newspapers,  izing  throughout  the  state.  One  cannot  begin  in 
turning  the  largest  over  to  a  partisan,  the  yoke  an  article  to  give  even  a  part  of  the  picture.  The 
of  the  Revolution  appearing  as  the  government  leaders  among  the  workmen  were  the  men  from 
organ  on  March  25th.  There  were  in  Merida  also  the  railroad  shops  and  the  docks  at  Progreso;  the 
several  private  banks,  and  during  my  stay  in  slightest  opposition  was  met  with  threats,  even 
Merida  I  met  a  number  of  persons  of  moderate  from  Alvarado's  own  pen,  in  the  Voice  of  the  Revo- 
means  who  had  been  reduced  to  penury  through  lution,  promising  "another  St.  Bartholomew's 
their  ruin.  So  making  note  of  these  and  other  Day,  if  the  hydra  of  Reaction  lifts  its  head."  The 
facts,  I  wrote  to  Alvarado  just  before  leaving  keynote  of  all  was:  The  man  with  shoes  and  a 
Yucatan  that  I  had  heard  many  charges  against  collar  has  got  them  by  your  labor;  his  house  and 
him  on  which  I  did  not  want  to  hear  only  one  side  farm  and  all,  you  have  produced;  take  your 
of  the  story,  whereon  he  at  once  offered  me  a  talk  machete  and  win  back  your  own.  The  early 
at  my  convenience,  "if  I  would  let  him  know  by  period  exactly  corresponded  to  the  carpet-bag 
telephone  half  an  hour  ahead."  The  moment  I  invasion  of  the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  with  its 
saw  him  he  was  clearly  very  interested  in  my  list  of  disastrous  effect  on  the  Negroes,  from  which  they 
"uncertainties,"  which  I  had  written  out,  and  were  long  years  in  recovering, 
read  as  we  talked:  "  I  am  told  that  the  resources  Syndicates  were  formed  in  every  possible 
of  the  local  banks  were  simply  confiscated,  either  branch,  even  of  house-renters  whom  Alvarado 
directly  or  through  the  substitution  of  worthless  at  once  protected  by  decreeing  that  no  legal  evic- 
paper,  resulting  in  their  ruin  and  that  of  the  stock-  tions  should  be  allowed  for  any  cause  (later  per- 
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force  modified,  after  the  necessary  fear  had  been  made  to  "defame"  the  Agrarian  Law,  all  such 
imposed).  Strikes  were  legalized,  except  when  a  activity  would  be  energetically  punished,  with 
majority  of  the  strikers  took  part  in  violence;  the  "summary  death  by  shooting." 
workmen  could  quit  at  will,  but  could  not  be  dis- 
charged without  cause  (the  propagandist  board  of 
arbitration  being  the  judge)  save  by  paying  three  One  fact  must  not  be  forgotten  here;  by  a 
months'  wages.  If  a  workman  "has  to  leave  be-  general  decree  of  Carranza's,  no  claims  for  damages 
cause  of  the  employer's  lack  of  probity,"  he  gets  were  to  stand  valid  for  anything  suffered  in  per- 
the  extra  three  months'  pay.  If  you  hire  a  man  son  or  property  at  the  hands  of  officials,  during 
for  a  month's  special  task,  and  he  claims  differently  the  Pre-Constitutional  Period.  All  under  the 
before  the  board,  you  will  have  paid  four  months'  "Constitutionalist  Government."  And  the  crime 
pay  for  the  work  received.  If  he  quits,  and  his  of  it  all  is  that  the  Yucatecans  are  one  of  the  most 
fellow  employees  stand  by  him  in  saying  you  dis-  peaceful,  smiling  peoples  in  the  world,  that  they 
charged  him,  you  pay.  If  there  is  a  strike,  you  were  giving  full  support  to  Carranza  all  through 
are  by  law  prohibited  from  employing  others  or  the  latter  part  of  19 14  when  he  had  been  driven 
resuming  work  until  the  strike  is  settled.  Sus-  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz;  that  his  own  appointee 
pensions  of  work  by  the  owner  are  only  permis-  was  maintaining  a  liberal  administration,  and  had 
sible  when  necessary,  in  judgment  of  the  arbitra-  been  the  first  in  all  Mexico  to  abolish  peonage; 
tion  board,  to  keep  prices  up  by  limiting  excessive  and  that  all  of  this  we  have  been  describing  was 
production.  If  farm  workers  quit  for  any  reason,  by  a  purposeful  military  invasion  of  the  state 
they  may  remain  in  their  houses  for  a  year.  A  without  cause,  save  that  it  afforded  by  its  very 
workman  may  send  another  to  take  his  place,  and  peaceful  and  orderly  condition  a  fair  field  for 
the  employer  must  accept  him.  A  woman  dis-  Alvarado's  "great  plans."  And  it  was  done  just 
charged,  with  or  without  cause,  must  receive  the  as  every  other  Mexican  dictatorship  has  done,  by 
three  months'  pay;  if  lactation  interferes  with  her  total  disregard  of  all  national  and  local  rights  or 
work,  she  may  quit,  receiving  the  like.  And  law;  save  that  neither  Iturbide  nor  Santa  Ana 
finally,  all  employees  are  entitled  to  share  in  such  were  shameless  or  astute  enough  to  take  Con- 
profits  as  are  at  last  left.  stitutionality  as  their  banner.  They  had  frankly 
Meanwhile  Alvarado's  work  proceeds.  July  tried  to  overthrow  one  constitution  or  order,  a 
22,  191 5,  came  the  general  education  law,  above  liberal  one,  by  a  conservative,  reactionary  one. 
referred  to;  and  with  the  manifold  benefits  of  In  all  the  past  two  thousand  years  it  would  be 
providing  posts  for  a  host  of  propagandists,  many  hard  to  find  a  more  brazen  history  of  calling  things 
imported,  establishing  centres  whose  first  duty  is  what  they  are  known  and  intended  not  to  he — 
to  teach  Socialism,  laying  the  added  burden  of  the  from  the  refusal  of  Carranza  in  September  to  take 
cost  on  the  individual  planters,  and  making  mag-  the  Constitutional  course,  to  this  month  of  March, 
nificent  propaganda  material  for  the  United  States.  1 9 1 9. 

In  Decembercame  the  famous  Agrarian  Law,  begin-  His  "workingmen  militia"  duly  cared  for  and 

ning:  "As  no  one  is  exclusive  owner  of  the  land  camouflaged,  Alvarado  was  free  to  take  on  greater 

any  more  than  he  can  be  of  the  light  or  air,"  of  plans,  of  his  own  peculiar  competence.    When  he 

whose  terms  his  own  apologists  in  this  country  returned  to  Merida  with  De  los  Santos,  the  Treas- 

have  boasted  that  no  more  drastic  legislation  had  ury  and  Reguladora  funds  were  "scrupulously" 

been  decreed.     It  was  promptly  followed  by  a  returned,  much  credit  gained  thereby  for  strict 

Survey  and  Valuation  Decree,  under  which  un-  honesty.     The    famous    Reguladora    started    in 

cultivated  lands  remote  from  railroads,  and  wholly  January,  191 2,  as  a  planters'  protective  associa- 

uncultivable  for  lack  of  labor,  were  rated  arbi-  tion,  modeled  on  the  Brazilian  Coffee  Valorisation. 

trarily  at  exorbitant  figures.    One  friend  told  me  Yucatan  does  not  produce  her  own  food;  she 

of  a  holding  thus  rated  at  80,000  pesos  (raised  has  to  import  even  corn  and  sugar,  her  two  main 

from  5,000);  on  protest  he  got  it  reduced  to  30,000;  products  prior  to  the  coming  of  sisal  hemp,  or 

he  would  have  rejoiced  to  sell  for  6,000;  it  was  idle,  henequen  to  the  front.     To  cultivate  corn,  monte 

and  to  put  it  in  production  would  cost  more  than  or  wooded  land  is  cleared  and  burned,  the  next 

the   receipts.     I    have  numbers  of  concrete  in-  year  planted,  about  two  crops  raised,  and  then 

stances,  where  owners  were  reduced  to  absolute  let  grow  up  to  monte  again,  for  periods  varying 

penury   by   this   confiscation   through   taxation,  from  six  years  in  the  comparatively  richer  lands 

Of  course  if  one  wished  to  become  a  partisan  of  the  of  the  south,  to  twenty  years  in  the  stony  lands 

Government,  and  assist  in  the  destruction  of  the  of  the  north.     When  binder  twine  came  to  be  the 

slate    and  one's  friends,   such  things  could  be  important  element  of  our  harvesting  it  now  is, 

"arranged."     December  15th  there  was  issued  a  sisal  hemp  came  forward;  this  grows  best  only  on 

decree  that  as  antipatriotic  efforts  were  being  the  thin  rocky  soil  as  found  in  northern  Yucatan. 
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It  must  be  planted  and  cared  for  about  seven  scribing  51  per  cent,  of  its  stock.  The  Company 
years,  then  it  yields  some  six  large  leaves  per  plant  set  out  in  business  with  an  open  credit  of  two  mil- 
each  year  for  perhaps  fifteen  years  more.  If  not  lion  dollars  furnished  by  the  Regidadora.  It  has 
cut  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  it  goes  to  since  gone  into  every  form  of  exploiting  and  im- 
seed  and  dies,  and  all  the  first  years  of  cost  with-  porting  business.  With  the  funds  of  the  Regula- 
out  production  are  lost.  If  not  very  carefully  dora  nine  millions  were  taken  a  year  ago  to  buy  a 
tended  during  the  years  of  production,  it  also  line  of  steamers;  these  were  of  a  company  under 
deteriorates,  or  is  invaded  by  pests  and  disease.  Mexican  register,  operated  and  partly  owned  by 
It  absolutely  requires  systematic,  organized,  and  the  Ward  Line  people,  partly  owned  by  the  Mexi- 
wholesale  production,  with  expensive  machinery,  can  Government,  and  impressed  a  year  ago  by 
to  pay.  Like  sugar,  it  requires  great  plantations,  Carranza.  Bought  with  Reguladora  money,'  they 
sending  in  regular  streams  of  leaves,  which  must  were  leased  on  "favorable"  terms  to  the  Southeast 
be  rasped  and  the  fibre  dried  and  baled  at  once,  Company,  which  does  not  even  pretend  to  be  "co- 
or  it  spoils.     It  needs  either  single  ownership  and  operative." 

direction,  or  the  highest  and  most  intelligent  kind  When  I  was  in  Yucatan  I  tried  in  every  possible 

of  cooperation;  a  kind  not  to  be  realized  by  a  way  to  get  at  real  financial  figures  on  the  Regula- 

peasant  race,  just  released  from  slavery,  wholly  dora;  not  a  hacendado  could  give  them;  all  an- 

ignorant,  and  the  sport  of  political  agitators  in  swered  my  inquiry  as  to  why  they  did  not  go  to 

times  of  revolution  and  terror.  the  offices  of  the  company  which  was  by  contract 

Sisal  hemp  production  began  about  1 880;  by  1902  theirs,  by  drawing  the  hand  against  the  throat, 

the  price  had  risen  greatly  under  increasingdemand  Not  one  dared  even  discuss  the  subject  with  me 

from  America,  and  the  planters  became  rich  beyond  save  behind  closed  doors,  after  most  rigid  guaran- 

their  dreams.     In  1912  the  price  was  effectively  tees  from  other  friends  that   I  was  not  one  to 

fixed  by  two  single  buyers  in  the  United  States,  betray  them.     Prices  were  rising,  both  by  war  de- 

and  prices  threatened  to  pass  below  the  cost  of  mands,  and  the  absolute  control  held,  but  the 

production;  then  came  the  cooperative  association,  planters  were  selling  cattle  to  make  up  the  actual 

under  Government  direction  and  patronage,  as  in  wages  and  costs  of  production.    As  a  whole,  the 

Brazil.    This  worked  fairly,  though  with  indivi-  state  was  using  up  its  capital  piecemeal,  trying  to 

dual  objections  at  home,  of  course;  but  by  191 5  keep  the  plantations  alive.    One  gave  me  his 

the  utter  disorder  of  Mexican  finances  and  the  figures:  cost  to  lay  year's  production  in  Progreso, 

continual  depreciation  and  final  nullification  of  45,000  pesos;  received  30,000  pesos;  dividends  to 

the  paper  issues,  found  the  industry  in  very  un-  come,    and   when,   unknown.    When   they   did, 

satisfactory  condition.  they  were  in  small  payments,  with  innumerable 

,  expenses  and  troubles.    To  get  cars  for  shipping, 

ALVARADO  GROWING  RICH  AT  STATE  S  EXPENSE  ^  had  tQ  pay  ^  ^  ^.^  (pub]idy  a  Jp£ 

In  October,  191 5,  Alvarado  called  all  the  plant-  vately)  and  then  the  freight  besides;  if  one  be- 
ers together,  told  them  he  would  take  the  Regu-  haved,  he  got  cars;  if  he  did  not,  then  he  got  none. 
ladora  from  under  the  Government  direction  In  191 5  the  state  was  covered  with  rural  tele- 
vvherein  it  had  been,  to  make  it  a  purely  coopera-  phones;  when  I  rode  through  they  were  all  on  the 
"ive  association,  of  all  planters,  managed  by  their  ground,  of  no  use  save  to  guide  my  road.  The 
iwn  elected  commission,  with  merely  govern-  railroads  ran  as  by  a  miracle;  in  the  end  of  1917 
nental  supervision  parallel  to  our  bank  examiners.  Alvarado  brought  in  four  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
The  planters  rejoiced,  and  with  few  exceptions  cans  who  had  successfully  operated  the  Guatemala 
igned  this  cooperative  agreement,  promising  to  roads;  the  railroad  shops  refused  by  force  and 
ell  their  whole  product  for  the  coming  five  years  threats  to  let  them  enter.  In  191 8,  at  the  dicta- 
0  the  Regidadora,  receiving  advances,  and  then  tion  of  the  shophands  railroad  tariffs  were  doubled 
inal  dividends  at  the  end  of  yearly  operations,  to  provide  extra  wages. 

his  put  one  single  seller  against  the  American  Alvarado    supporters    having    received    "con- 

>uyer,  and  made,  possible  absolute  price  fixing,  cessions"  in  the  Maya  territory  of  Quintana  Roo, 

ubject  to  competition  with   Manila  and  other  the  Southeast  Company  projected  a  railroad;  the 

ources  only.    Alvarado  became,   as  Governor,  Yucatan  planters  were  forced  to  "contribute"  10 

'resident  of  the  Reguladora.  per  cent,  of  their  private  plantation  tram  rails, 

With  the  funds  of  the  Regidadora  he  then  fi-  and  a  road  was  built  at  enormous  extra  expense, 

anced  a  taking  over  of  the  railroads,  making  a  to  be  sold  outright  to  another  Government  sup- 

ibor  shophand  railroad  head,  and  later  elected  porter,    for   $75,000,    payable    in   fifteen    years. 

im  Governor,  in  November,    191 7.     Later,  as  Merchants  doing  business  abroad  must  by  law 

art  of  his  dreams  of  development,  he  established  buy  drafts  only  from  the  Regidadora;  the  Govern- 

is  Development  Company  of  the  Southeast,  sub-  ment    controlling    the    wires    knows    beforehand 
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what  orders  go  abroad;  the  Southeast  Company 
advertises  to  do  a  general  importing  business,  and 
has  its  own  line  of  ships.  As  I  said  above,  Al- 
varado  himself  told  me  of  his  having  just  drawn 
the  check  for  200,000  pesos,  Reguladora  funds,  to 
start  his  new  banana  Reguladora  in  Tabasco. 
And  all  this  without  other  authority  than  a  special 
Star  Chamber  council  of  his  own  appointment. 

To  trace  this  change  in  the  Reguladora  would 
take  a  volume.    Once  he  had  got  the  majority 
of  the  planters  (some  of  the  largest  having  been 
expelled  from  the  state  as  "enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion") into  the  new  "voluntary  cooperative  as- 
sociation, divorced  from  state  control,"  he  began 
to  find  it  necessary  to  give  the  Reguladora  govern- 
ment protection;  soon  came  a  decree  (we  are  still 
in  the  Pre-Constitutional  period,  for  two  years 
yet)  giving  himself  an  absolute  veto  on  the  acts 
of  the  government  board.    And  finally,  the  Regu- 
ladora was  decreed  to  be  a  state  institution,  the 
planters,  members  under  the  voluntary  coopera- 
tive agreement,  without  any  rights  to  demand  any 
accounting  of  its  actions  or  finances.     Besides 
that,  in   19 18  the  entire  hemp  production  was 
decreed  a  matter  of  "public  interest,"  subjected 
to  the  minutest  control  under  criminal  penalties. 
In  other  words,  the  planters  must  run  their  farms 
under  actual  Soviet  conditions. 

The  hemp  plantations  occupy  4  per  cent,  of  the 
land  of  the  whole  state,  and  that  in  the  more 
thinly  settled  poor  lands,  where  little  else  will 
grow.    On  the  Gulf  shore  is  one  of  the  largest 
plantations,  built  up  from  waste  land  by  a  man 
who  for  his  whole  life  has  done  everything  one 
could  ask  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Indians: 
schools,  savings  bank,  their  own  cinematograph, 
and  the  like.     Having  his  own  port,  he  did  not 
enter  the  Reguladora,  and  being  attacked,  was 
supported  by  Carranza  in  his  rights.     In   1916 
the  Manager  was  summoned  to  the  Palace  in 
Merida,  and  before  an  assembly  of  over  forty 
planters,  was  forced  by  Alvarado  to  sign  the  "vol- 
untary cooperative  contract,"   under  threat   of 
having  the  whole  plantation  burned,  with  his 
family  in  it.    The  employees  of  the  plantation  re- 
maining loyal  to  the  owners,  they  have  been 
several  times  attacked  by  massed  mobs  of  the 
Leagues  of  Resistance. 

Reguladora  funds  are  prohibited  by  its  constitu- 
tion from  being  used  for  outside  purposes;  yet, 
besides  the  cases  already  noted,  fruitless  drilling 
for  oil  has  been  continued  for  some  two  years,  and 
600,000  pesos  have  been  used  to  finance  a  Banco 
Refaccionario.  Of  minor  "milkings"  the  list  is 
endless. 

One  would  think,  that  with  this  complete  and 
arbitrary  "Pre-Constitutional"  control  of  the 
government,   railroads,   telegraphs,   cable,   ships, 


banking,  production,  transportation,  warehous- 
ing, selling,  importation,  exploitation,  and  taxa- 
tion, with  the  nomination  of  election  inspectors 
by  the  Government,  for  both  their  own  and  op- 
posite parties,  and  a  system  of  open  voting,  with 
an  electorate  in  large  measure  needing  the  aid  of 
the  inspectors  to  write  their  ballots,  Constitution- 
alism should  have  become  pretty  well  established. 
But  there  was  still  much  more  needed ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  still  to  make  good  its  part  under  the 
agreement  of  February  17,  1915.  and  give  the 
I.  W.  W.  militia  its  pay. 


■ 
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HOW  THE  SHAM  PROGRESSED  DURING  THE  WAR 

Soon  after  we  entered  the  war  a  man  named 
Haberman  applied  for  a  passport;  without  waiting 
for  it  he  entered  Mexico,  and  soon  reached  Yuca- 
tan. With  him  in  the  background  and  one  Felipe 
Carrillo  in  front,  a  new  phenomenon,  even  in 
syndicalism,  I  believe,  soon  appeared:  Leagues  of 
Resistance.  The  name  tells  the  story.  In  19 17 
it  was  felt  safe  to  permit  an  election  for  Governor 
and  Legislature;  the  mask  and  connection  with 
Constitutionalism  was  kept  by  having  the  former; 
shophand  run  as  candidate  of  three  separate  par- 
ties, Constitutionalist,  Progressive,  and  Socialist 
The  latter  made  the  campaign;  opposition  meet- 
ings were  broken  up,  a  good  many  killed;  Castrc 
was  elected. 

The  new  administration  inducted  with  greai 
show,  Felipe  Carrillo  became  the  militant  power 
Leagues  of  Resistance  were  formed  in  every  brand 
of  industry,  and  in  every  hamlet  and  nearly  ever)  I 
plantation.     Where  the  Indians  do  not  wish  tc'j 
join,  they  have  to.     I  have  a  number  of  case 
where  local  heads  of  these  Leagues  issued  in  thei  I 
own  name  governmental  orders,  completely  dis 
regarding  the  regular  Government  officers.    Thes 
Leagues  have  assumed  the  old  function  of  pro 
viding  the  local  fiestas,  absolutely  necessary  amon. 
the  Indians.     They  take  the  place  in  this  of  th 
old  church  Cofradias;  and  members  contribut 
three  pesos  entrance  and  one  and  a  half  peso 
monthly,  for  "the  cause."     The  list  of  crime: 
assassinations,  arson,  is  as  wide  as  the  state;  an 
the  continuous  excitation  of  the  Indians  to  belie 
that  every  white  man,  every  wage-payer  is  h 
natural  enemy,  is  going  to  result  inevitably- 
once  the  economic  crash  now  climaxing  throug 
the  high  cost  of  living  shall  come— in  anotrtf 
state-wide  Indian  revolt.     I  saw  the  seeds  of  th 
starting  among  the  peaceful   Indians  myself  if 
1917;  two  months  ago  there  came  north  to  tr| 
towns  around  Valladolid,  letters  from  the  Indiai  J 
in  the  south  that  they  were  soon  coming  north  : 
force,  to  demand  the  circulation  of  coin  instead 
paper,  and  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  necessitie 
"  but  we  are  not  going  to  kill  people." 
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Wages  have  gone  up  two  or  threefold;  living 
ix  to  eightfold.    Around  Merida  and  Progreso, 
/here  the  money  overflow  from  flush  "big  busi- 
tess"    spreads,   and   especially   in   the   favored 
ough-arm  railroad  and  dock  men,  laborers  are 
ich.     But  in  the  interior,  where  the  only  work 
omes  from  planters  who  have  been  systematically 
queezed  and  ruined,  the  wage  raise  profits  little, 
iut  the  living  raise  stands.    And  among  the  non- 
/age-earning  class  of  small  farmers  who  either 
»y  their  own  desire  have  gone  off  to  a  new  clear- 
rig  or  have  been  the  products  of  the  uneconomic 
nd  destructive  break-up  of  the  hemp  farms,  the 
ondition   is   steadily   growing   more   desperate. 
~he  circulating  medium  is  Reguladora  paper  (orig- 
rially  guaranteed  by  the  Sud-Deutsche  Bank), 
nth  the  hemp  of  the  planters  as  its  backing. 
Tiere  have  been  times  when  the  Reguladora  had 
wo  millions  of  merchants'  money,  on  which  it 
laimed  to  be  unable  to  issue  the  corresponding 
Jew  York  drafts  needed  by  those  merchants  for 
heir  payments  here.    As  a  result  of  efforts  of  the 
Ianters,  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decreed 
lem  relief.    As  this  is  being  written,  the  whole 
uestion  is  just  at  issue;  and  it  is  involved  in  the 
)ming  political  campaign  for  successor  to  Car- 
inza.     It  not  only  involves  the  rival  aspirations 
*  Alvarado  and  Pablo  Gonzalez,  but  the  situa- 
on  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  Germany  to-day 
-putting  up  a  bold  front  to  get  the  favorable  and 
peatedly  sought  loan  here.     If  in  this  condition 
things,  the  Reguladora  affairs,  already  compro- 
ised  almost  beyond  redemption  by  what  we  have 
>ove  given  a  faint  picture  of,  should  break  down, 
e  result  in  Yucatan  would  spell  universal  disas- 
r.    If  hunger  comes  we  shall  hear  from  the  In- 
ans;  and  the  crime  then  will  be  that  we  shall  be 
ked  to  help  with  arms  and  ammunition  their 
<  ploiters  who  have  brought  it  all  about. 
In  a  single  article  it  is  impossible  even  to  touch 
;  the  major  facts,  much  less  details;  but  a  few 
1  >re  must  be  noted.     First,  as  can  be  imagined, 
t  j  whole  henequen  industry  is  facing  ruin;  riding 
J'ough  the  state  in  19 17  I  passed  through  one 
eandoned  farm  after  another,  going  to  ruin  for 
1  k  of  ability  even  to  cut  and  market.    The  best 
\  ormation  I  can  get  is  that  it  is  one  third  de- 
loyed.     But  that  is  not  the  worst;  to  maintain 
h  lequen,  there  must  be  constant  replanting.  The 
at  fields  planted  from  1900  on,  even  where  kept 
properly,  are  nearing  their  age;  for  lack  of 
ds,  replanting  in  these  last  years  has  been  al- 
st  unknown,  and  has  recently  been  forbidden; 
)  many  fields  have  been  turned  back  into  vil- 
J  commonalty  lands.       It  takes  six  or  seven 
:ly  years  to  grow  the  plant  before  cutting. 
:  result  of  Alvarado's  invasion  of  Yucatan 
ily  needs  putting  in  words. 


Last  August  there  were  congressional  elections; 
a  liberal  candidate  ran  in  Merida,  relative  of  the 
Manzanilla  who  was  forced  to  sign  the  contract, 
as  told  above.  On  election  morning  Felipe  Car- 
rillo  (since  made  Interine  Governor  during  Cas- 
tro's temporary  absence)  bought  a  gross  of  knives, 
for  216  pesos,  at  the  German  hardware  store;  that 
afternoon  the  liberal  candidate  was  attacked  by  a 
League-of-Resistance  mob,  with  knives,  and  nearly 
killed.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  his  arrest  was  or- 
dered, and  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  him  while 
lying  unconscious  in  the  hospital,  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, charging  him  with  the  disturbance. 

Just  one  year  ago,  Felipe  Carrillo,  speaking  in 
the  Yucatan  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, said: 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  in  which  the  race  war  of 
1847  will  be  repeated  in  Yucatan.  The  planters  have 
purchased  the  district  judge,  and  if  the  judge  and  the 
planters  go  on  in  this  manner,  the  Indians,  on  whose 
side  we  always  are,  will  have  to  take  their  knives  and 
cut  off  the  heads  of  those  whites  whom  they  did  not  kili 
in  that  war. 

And  about  three  months  ago  a  general  of  the  Pablo 
Gonzalez  party  was  sent  to  Yucatan,  for  reasons 
not  unconnected  with  the  coming  presidential 
campaign,  and  found  3,000  rifles  and  a  large 
amount  of  ammunition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Leagues  of  Resistance ;  which  he  took  away.  The 
episode  of  which  this  is  an  indication  is  only  just 
beginning. 

All  merchandise  enters  through  Progreso.  In 
entire  violation  of  law,  the  municipality  charges 
transit  fees  that  enormously  burden  the  whole 
state.  The  entire  municipality  is  under  League- 
of-Resistance  administration.  The  dock  laborers 
have  their  league;  they  have  three  prices  per 
hour,  for  day,  evening  or  night;  consequently  they 
sleep  and  loaf  all  day,  the  night  rates  being  several 
dollars  gold  per  hour.  Ships  lie  in  harbor  at 
times  two  weeks,  to  get  a  half-day's  cargo  dis- 
charged. The  traveler  pays  three  to  five  dollars 
for  having  his  trunk  carried  three  blocks;  if  he 
tries  to  carry  his  own  luggage,  he  is  told  the  men 
have  that  as  their  livelihood,  and  they  must  be 
paid  anyhow.  Some  short  time  ago  a  Progreso 
merchant  sent  his  own  man  to  bring  a  box  from 
the  custom  house;  he  was  attacked  by  a  League 
agent,  cut  on  the  head,  for  "trying  to  take  the 
bread  from  my  fellows."  Appeal  to  the  police 
authorities  brought  nothing;  to  the  League  au- 
thorities, nothing;  to  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
nothing;  his  assailant  meanwhile  boasting  that 
such  would  be  the  fate  of  any  one  else. 

For  two  years  robbery  of  merchandise  in  the 
custom  house  has  been  so  flagrant  a  scandal  that 
even  the  government  papers  have  had  to  notice 
it.     Boxes  of  any  kind  of  small,  easily  disposable 
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articles,  or  wearing  apparel,  are  delivered  any- 
where from  half  to  entirely  empty,  the  custom 
officials  offering  to  give  certificates  that  they  ar- 
rived off  the  steamer  in  that  condition.  Car- 
buretors are  removed  from  autos,  disabling  them 
until  new  ones  can  be  imported.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood that  for  everything  of  this  character  I  am 
saying  herein,  I  could  fill  page  after  page  instead 
of  a  few  lines,  from  concrete  data  in  my  own  pos- 
session. And  quite  apart  from  the  utter  de- 
moralization involved,  the  effect  of  all  this  upon 
the  cost  of  living,  and  consequently  upon  the 
condition  of  those  who  are  not  thus  favored  and 
protected,  needs  no  amplification. 

BOLSHEVIST  EXPLOITATION  UNDER  ANOTHER  NAME 

In  1 914  Carranza  was  offered  complete  unifica- 
tion and  immediate  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
tional order,  with  the  whole  country  back  of  him 
to  initiate  reforms  in  legal  and  proper  manner. 
Surrounded  by  pro-Germans,  and  with  those  con- 
nections already  formed  of  which  we  have  spoken 
in  previous  articles — William  Bayard  Hale, 
Krumm-Heller  and  others,  also  by  I.  W.  W.  pro- 
pagandists and  radicals  from  this  country,  of 
whom  Alvarado  was  the  chief  protagonist  in 
Mexico — he  broke  with  Constitutionalism  in  the 
way  we  have  herein  shown.  A  campaign  of 
forcible  military  invasion  and  domination  even 
of  his  own  friendly  states  was  planned  and  under- 
taken as  we  have  revealed  the  outlines.  In  this 
every  Mexican  law  was  violated,  and  above  all 
that  special  principle  which  for  a  hundred  years 
has  been  the  legal  bulwark  of  liberals  who  have 
fought  in  Mexico  for  democracy  and  freedom — 
the  principle  of  local  federated  autonomy.  The 
Alvarado  campaign  to  subjugate  and  exploit 
Yucatan  was  perfected  and  started  before  any 
opposition  worth  the  name  existed;  the  decrees 
and  agreements  of  December,  January,  and  Febru- 
ary, 19 1 4- 1 5,  developed  into  the  Alvarado  agrarian 
and  labor  and  other  laws,  and  the  present  Leagues 
of  Resistance;  the  Alvarado  legislation  both  claims 
and  is  given  the  credit  of  being  the  base  for  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  illegal  "Constitution" 
of  191 7.  At  a  certain  period  in  all  this,  Lincoln 
Steffens  got  in  the  game,  and  has  since  boasted 
that  the  famous  "Article  Twenty-seven,"  fruit 
of  Alvarado  legislation,  was  written  in  this  coun- 
try, and  later  taken  to  Russia,  to  serve  Lenine. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  when  some  of  our  people 
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reached  Russia,  they  were  surprised  to  find  al- 
ready there  complete  information  among  Bolshe- 
vist circles  of  this  Mexican  anti-capitalist  legisla- 
tion. 

Before  me  lies  a  recent  Mexico  City  newspaper, 
with  photographs  of  a  poster  advertising  copies 
for  sale  of  the  Russian  Bolshevist  Constitution, 
on  the  walls  of  the  government  buildings  in 
Mexico,  and  a  clerk  at  the  window  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  selling  copies.  My  current  Mexican 
papers  are  daily  filled  with  increasing  numbers  of 
notices  of  Russian  Bolshevist  propagandists.  As 
the  Government  is  seeking  a  loan  from  us,  and 
certain  candidates  wish  also  to  pose  as  friendly 
to  us,  there  is  a  certain  effort  in  the  papers  to 
claim  that  this  propaganda  is  opposed.  We  need 
only,  to  form  our  judgment  in  this  connection,  re- 
call how  quickly  "Article  Thirty-three"  is  called 
into  play,  and  expulsion  from  the  country  on 
twenty-four  hours'  notice  visited  on  any  one  really 
objectionable  to  the  Government,  and  above  all 
to  the  Military. 

In  the  March  article  it  was  stated  that  the  Car- 
ranza Mexican  question  is  more  serious  than  even 
before  the  defeat  of  the  Kaiser's  Germany,  be- 
cause of  the  trade  plans  for  pan-Latin  alliances 
and  preferences  with  the  new  social-democratic 
Germany,  with  the  United  States  still  in  the  same 
relative  position.     Since  that  was  sent  to  press 
the  League  of  Nations  plan  has  been  published, 
not  of  all  nations,   but  of  some — with  hostile 
Germany,    Russia,   and   then   certainly   Mexico 
outside,  in  their  own  alliance.    We  are  beginning 
to  feel   Bolshevist  propaganda  in  this  country    ^ 
What  will  be  the  result  if  we  support  Carranzz 
with  the  loan  he  is  seeking,  to  enable  him  to  crusl 
his  interior  opposition  (of  genuine  liberals,  anc 
real  Constitutionalists,  friendly  to  the  Allies  anc 
us),  while  we  continue  to  believe  his  diplomats 
professions,  and  those  of  selected  generals  aroum 
him,  as  we  gave  faith  to  like  assurances  by  V01 
Bernstorff? 

Certainly  intervention  must  not  be  undertaker 
But  have  we  got  to  be  active  in  our  support  c 
this  regime  to  the  south?  They  are  not  Mexicc 
they  have  imprisoned  Mexico,  incomunicadc 
our  Military  Intelligence  Department  knows  il 
our  State  Department,  as  is  diplomatically  prope 
says  nothing.  The  facts  are  provable;  do  w 
want  them?  And  what  do  we  as  Americans  sa' 
in  sympathy  for  Mexico? 


«o< 


The  fifth  and  last  of  Mr.  Gates'  articles  on  Mexico  will 
appear  in  the  World's  Work  for  fune 
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II 

OUR   SIXTY   DAYS    UNDER    THE   FRENCH  AND    THE    TRIUMPH  OF 

ST.  MIHIEL 

The  Third  Division  at  Chateau-Thierry— Belleau  Wood  a  Struggle  for  Morale— Soissons  and 

"The  Trumpet  That  Never  Called  Retreat" — the  Decision  That  Turned  the  Tide  of 

War — The  102nd  Regiment's  Night  Parade  Through  the  German  Lines  at  St.  Mihiel 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

Discussion  of  many  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  abroad  are  now  appearing,  most  of  which  seem 
iot  to  be  based  upon  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  events  as  they  took  place.  In  the  whole  picture  there  are  many 
nore  intensely  dramatic  and  heroic  achievements  than  the  public  yet  knows  and  there  were  also  many 
hortcomings.  But  there  can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  parts  of  the  work  of  the  A.  E.  F.  that  is  not 
ased  upon  a  conception  of  the  whole  active  campaign.     These  articles  are  an  attempt  to  give  such  a  picture. 


HE  actual  fighting  of  the  American 
Army  in  France  can  be  divided  into 
two  main  periods. 

The    first    period    included    chiefly 
the  Battle  of  Cantigny,  the  fighting  in 
he  Chateau-Thierry  area  and  on  the  Marne,  and 
he    Marne-Vesle    campaign — some   sixty   days' 
ighting  under  French  command.     During  this 
•eriod  we  had  nine  divisions  engaged.    This  does 
lot  include  the  operations  of  the  27th  and  30th 
)ivisions  which  performed  all  their  very  remark- 
ble  service  with  the  British  army.    This  first 
•eriod  is  the  period  of  French  command. 
The  second  period,  under  American  command, 
lcludes  the  Battle  of  St.  Mihiel  beginning  on 
eptember  12th,  and  the  forty-seven  days  of  the 
.rgonne-Meuse    battle,    from    September    26th 
)  November  1 1  th — about  fifty  days'  fighting  in 
hich  we  had  altogether  twenty-one  divisions 
igaged  in  the  American  armies,  besides  the  2nd, 
5th,  27th,  30th,  37th,  and  91st   serving  with 
ther  the  French,  British,  or  Belgians.     But  the 
I  tcond  period  is  essentially  the  period  of  American 
,  )mmand. 

To  get  a  fair  picture  of  what  happened  during 
te  first  period  one  must  turn  his  mind  back  to 
le  conditions  at  the  end  of  May,  191 8.  The 
ermans  had  just  broken  the  French  line  on  the 
hemin  des  Dames,  as  they  had  previously  broken 
e  British  line  at  St.  Quentin.  They  were  rap- 
ly  advancing  toward  the  Marne.  In  all  men's 
inds  were  two  questions:  Can  this  advance  be 
^pped  now?    And  if  it  is,  is  there  any  way  to 


stop  the  Germans  from  succeeding  in  a  third  drive 
as  they  have  already  in  two?  There  was  no  army 
of  manoeuvre  and  not  enough  of  either  French  or 
British  reserves.  Such  was  the  situation  on  May 
30th.  There  were,  however,  considerable  re- 
serves of  Americans  in  various  stages  of  training, 
and  two  days  previously  one  regiment  of  the 
American  1st  Division  had  demonstrated  its  skill 
and  ability  in  taking  the  town  of  Cantigny. 

French  officers  are  among  the  least  excitable 
people  in  the  world,  and  having  been  in  the  war 
a  long  time  they  did  not  allow  it  to  disturb  their 
comforts  any  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Consequently  the  arrival  of  a  French  officer  at 
five  in  the  morning  (May  30th)  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  2nd  American  Division  was  a 
sure  proof  that  something  unusual  was  afoot. 
The  2nd  Division  was  then  under  orders  to  move 
up  to  the  Beauvais  district  for  further  training. 
The  orders  which  this  early-morning  caller  from 
French  Headquarters  gave  to  General  Bundy 
were  to  put  his  whole  division  on  trucks  and  move 
with  all  speed  to  Meaux.  This  meant  that  the 
training  period  was  over  and  the  2nd  was  going 
into  battle! 

At  the  same  time  General  Dickman,  then  com- 
manding the  3rd  Division,  received  a  similar  sud- 
den change  in  orders.  He  was  on  a  tour,  inspect- 
ing a  quiet  sector  of  the  line  to  which  he  was  to 
take  his  division  for  its  first  trench  training. 
He  was  overtaken  by  orders  to  hurry  back  to  his 
command  and  put  them  in  motion  with  all  speed 
for  Chateau-Thierry.    These  orders  to  the  2nd 
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and  3rd  Divisions  marked  a  vital  decision  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  From  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  30th  to  the  end  of  the  war 
American  troops  were  always  headed  toward  the 
fighting  front.  The  little  battle  of  Cantigny 
had  proved  that  the  Americans  could  be  used 
without  further  test,  and  the  German  successes 
made  it  clear  that  they  would  have  to  be  used 
without  further  delay.  So  the  2nd  and  3rd  re- 
ceived their  historic  orders  and  started  for  the 
battle. 

The  first  American  unit  to  meet  the  German  of- 
fensive was  the  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the 
3rd  Division.  It  was  a  motorized  unit  and  rolled 
off  to  Conde-en-Brie  to  join  the  French,  and  then 
on  to  Chateau-Thierry.  The  men  rode  up  prac- 
tically to  the  battle  line  and  immediately  went 
into  action.  After  being  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  road,  two  companies  reached 
Chateau-Thierry  on  the  afternoon  of  May  31st. 
They  helped  the  French  Colonials,  who  were  there 
to  stop  a  fierce  effort  of  the  Germans  to  cross  the 
river,  and  from  that  time  until  the  Germans  re- 
treated, more  than  a  month  later,  there  were  ma- 
chine gunners  of  the  3rd  Division  holding  the 
crossing  at  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  rest  of  the  division  came  up  little  by  little. 
Its  transportation  had  been  disarranged  in  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  German  advance,  and 
part  of  the  troops  had  to  march  the  thirty-five 
miles  from  Provins  to  the  Marne.  As  they  came  in 
they  were  scattered  amongst  the  French  troops  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  conduct  of  this 
division  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  had 
not  had  its  trench  training,  had  never  been  under 
any  kind  of  fire,  and  had  not  even  been  together 
as  a  unit  since  it  left  America  until  some  days  after 
it  went  into  action,  when  its  artillery  came  up. 

The  2nd  Division  came  into  the  battle  area  in 
somewhat  the  same  hurried  way,  but  it  had  time 
to  get  together  before  it  was  actually  engaged. 
Motor  transport  to  Meaux  and  an  all  night  march 
brought  its  leading  troops,  early  on  the  1st  of 
June,  into  a  support  position  covering  the  Paris 
road  at  Le  Thiolet.  By  that  night  the  whole 
division  was  in  position  behind  the  French  troops 
on  a  twelve-mile  front. 

The  confidence  born  of  the  appearance  of  this 
help  stiffened  the  resistance  of  the  French  troops 
holding  this  part  of  the  line  and  they  maintained 
themselves  with  the  help  of  small  American  rein- 
forcements until  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  June. 
During  this  night  the  2nd  Division  relieved  them, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  2nd  Division 
was  face  to  face  with  the  Germans  on  a  twelve 
mile  front.  The  Germans  opposite  them  held 
a  position  including  Belleau  Wood  and  Boure- 
seches  village,  which  gave  them  protection  and 


cover  either  for  defense  or  concentration  for  an- 
other attack.  The  Americans  set  to  work  to 
push  them  out  of  the  woods. 

The    tactical    and    strategic    reasons   for    ad 
vancing  our  line  there  at  that  time  were  of  little 
consequence  in  comparison  with  the  moral  reason 
Cantigny  had  after  all  been  but  a  small  experi- 
ment.   A  bigger  demonstration  was  needed  to 
establish  the  proper  confidence  in  our  Army  and 
in  the  minds  of  our  Allies,  and  to  explode  the  myth 
which  the  German  commanders  circulated  among 
their  troops  that  even  if  Americans  got  to  France 
they  would  not  be  trained  enough  to  fight.    Thq 
Germans  sent  two  picked  divisions  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  inflicting  a  defeat  on  our  troop: 
that  would  seriously  discount  the  effect  of  al 
American  military  aid.    As  American  militar 
aid  was  the  greatest  hope  of  the  Allies  and  thi 
greatest  fear  of  the  Germans,  its  test  was  a  matte 
of  supreme  significance  to  each  side. 

The  Battle  of  Belleau  Wood,  which  folio  wee    " 
has  probably  been  described  more  than  almos 
any  other  American  engagement.     It  was  a  splen  £■■ 
did  test  of  American  against  German  in  open  war 
fare  with  machine  guns,  rifles,  and  artillery,  an< 
with  all  the  advantage  of  position  with  theenem> 
The  German  defense  consisted  of  hidden  machin 
guns,  so  placed  as  to  cover  all  approaches,  an 
with  other  machine  guns  covering  these,  so  thai 
taking  one  nest  would  not  break  their  line.     Th( 
oretically,    it    was    impassable.     Practically, 
was  impassable  also  for  any  troops  that  at  a 
hesitated  in  their  attacks. 

Our  men  produced  a  heavy  and  accurate  rif 
fire — a  special  part  of  their  training — against  the? 
nests,  and  when  they  rushed  them  they  shed  a 
impediments,  and  went  in  at  a  terrible  speed  a 
regardless  of  loss.    The  combination   was  ju 
good  enough.     1 1  was  the  vigor  of  our  attack  the 
that  prompted  the  German  intelligence  officer 
comment,  captured  later  by  the  French,  whic 
said: 


The  2nd  American  Division  may  be  considered 
very  good  division,  perhaps  even  an  assault  divisic 
The  various  attacks  of  the  two  regiments  upon  Belle.] 
Wood  were  executed  with  dash  and  intrepidity, 
moral  effect  of  our  fire  was  not  able  to  seriously  cheS 
the  advance  of  the  infantry.     The  nerves  of  the  Am-' 
icans  are  not  yet  worn  out. 


j- 1 


i 
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This  is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  a  divisifl 
in  its  first  battle.  This  German  practically 
that  to  stop  the  Americans  they  had  to  be  hi} 
The  last  line  of  his  comment  is  also  a  grim  coi 
ment  on  the  slowing  down  which  long  serv< 
causes  in  the  best  troops,  and  the  great  value! 
the  freshness  of  our  forces. 
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THE    FIRST   ATTEMPT  TO  WIDEN   THE   MARNE    SALIENT 

On  June  9th  the  Germans  launched  their  fourth  great  attack  (First,  March  2 1st  against  the  British  5th  Army;  second,  April 

h,  the  Armentieres  attack  that  culminated  at  Kemmel;  third,  May  27th,  the  assault  of  the  Chemindes  Dames  culminating  at 

hateau-Thierry).      This  fourth  attack  was  to  follow  in  general  the  red  arrows  on  this  map  and  if  successful  was  to  join  the 

larne  and  Montdidier  salients  and  bring  the  German  line  into  a  position  to  bombard  Paris  so  as  to  make  in  uninhabitable,  and 

1  threaten  the  city  itself  and  the  vital  rail  connection  between  the  French  and  British  with  capture.  The  main  motive  of  this  as 

all  the  other  German  attacks  of  1918  was  not  geography  but  the  destruction  of  the  Allied  armies,  but  this  had  the  added  advan- 

ge  of  hitting  at  a  point  that  was  not  only  vital  for  communications  but  also  for  morale.     This  attack,  however,  after  some  initial 

ccess  failed  to  overcome  the  defense  and  counterattacks  of  General  Mangin's  army.    This  failure  left  the  Germans  in  the 

arne  salient  subject  to  attack  from  both  flanks 


From  the  4th  of  June  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
Te  Marine  brigade  with  minor  reliefs  worked  its 
r<ay  through  the  woods.  At  the  end  it  held  Bel- 
iau  (now  Marine)  Wood  and  the  other  brigade 
Jegulars)  of  the  division,  which  had  been  doing 
J>  part  also,  topped  off  the  proceedings  on  July 
1 1  by  brilliantly  taking  the  village  of  Vaux  with 
rl»o  prisoners. 

1  The  fighting  of  the  2nd  Division  and  the  scat- 
ired  units  of  the  3rd  Division  on  the  south  bank 
the   Marne  confirmed  the  Cantigny  verdict 
at  there  was  no  discount  on  our  troops.     On  the 
lied  side  the  question  ceased  to  be  how  much 
}re  training  they  needed,  but  how  fast  they  could 
)  moved  into  the  line.     With  the  Germans  the 
estion  was,  what  could  be  accomplished  before 
ge  numbers  of  Americans  got  into  action. 
The  necessity  for  a  quick  decision  more  than 
ir  pressed  upon  the  German  High  Command 
d  with  amazing  rapidity  and  persistence  they 
itinued  their  attacks.     When  they  finally  de- 
ed that  the  road  to  Paris  via  Chateau-Thierry 
s  barred,  they  planned  a  great  offensive  to 
len  their  Marne  salient  on  the  western  side, 
is  offensive  is  best  explained  by  the  accom- 


panying map.  Its  ultimate  object  was  to  join 
the  Montdidier  and  Marne  salients  thereby  not 
only  threatening  Paris,  but  the  communications 
between  the  British  and  French  armies  as  well. 
On  the  9th  of  June,  the  attack  began.  It  made 
some  progress  and  heavy  fighting  continued  for 
several  weeks.  But  strategically,  it  was  a  failure. 
The  Marne  salient  was  still  dangerously  narrow 
between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  and  the  Germans 
had  derived  no  advantage  from  their  operations. 

Having  failed  on  this,  side  of  the  salient,  they 
determined  upon  a  similar  operation  on  the  other 
side.  This,  as  planned,  would  cut  the  lines  at 
Chalons  and  Epernay  and  threaten  the  French 
communications.  The  main  second  attack  was  to 
be  against  General  Gouraud's  army  in  the  Cham- 
pagne. But  the  central  idea  behind  both  these 
attacks  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  army. 
By  various  means,  General  Gouraud  discovered 
not  only  that  this  second  attack  was  to  be 
launched  against  him,  but  exactly  the  day,  hour, 
and  minute  on  which  it  would  start,  and  he  made 
his  plans  accordingly. 

The  Germans  counted  upon  massing  both  men 
and  artillery  in  secret,  and  launching  their  in- 
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THE   SECOND  ATTEMPT  TO  WIDEN  THE  MARNE   SALIENT 

On  July  15th  the  Germans  attacked  the  4th  French  Army  under  General  Gouraud  on  a  five  mile  front  from  Rheims  to  the 
Argonne  Forest.  A  supplemental  attack  also  was  directed  against  the  eastern  side  of  the  Marne  salient.  The  arrows  on  the 
map  show  in  general  the  German  objectives.  If  this  attack  had  succeeded,  Rheims  must  have  been  captured,  the  rail  lines  at 
Chalons  and  Epernay  cut  and  Verdun  left  badly  exposed  on  both  sides.  But  again  the  main  object  was  the  destruction  of  the 
French  Army.  Gouraud's  intelligence  service  having  discovered  the  German  intentions,  he  planned  a  defense  that  turned  this 
attack  into  a  terrible  German  catastrophe.  The  15th  of  July  was  probably  the  worst  day  the  Germans  had  in  the  war.  It  used 
up  their  attacking  reserves.  They  never  had  the  initiative  again.  Before  they  recovered  from  their  reverse  the  Franco-American 
attack  began  on  July  18th 


fantry  attack  where  they  would  have  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  both.  These  advantages,  coupled 
with  the  effect  of  surprise,  were  to  give  them  a 
third  such  victory  as  those  of  March  21st  and 
May  27th.  But  Gouraud,  knowing  their  plans, 
prepared  his  men  and  his  artillery  likewise,  and  as 
he  knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  they  did 
not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do,  the  effect  of 
surprise  was  all  against  the  Germans.  The  Ger- 
man artillery  barrage  was  ruined  by  the  French, 
and  their  men,  massed  for  the  attack,  were  sub- 
ject to  bombardment.  The  attacking  waves, 
poorly  protected  by  their  own  artillery,  were 
terribly  lacerated  by  the  French.  Beside  the 
ordinary  kinds  of  shelling  they  were  even  sub- 
jected to  the  point  blank  fire  from  batteries  of 
75's  especially  arranged  to  meet  their  attack. 
These  guns  were  with  the  French  infantry,  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  front  lines  so  that 
the  Germans  would  have  to  pass  a  wide  and 
withering  zone  of  fire  before  reaching  any  one  to 
fight.  When  they  did  reach  the  French  lines  they 
were  met  first  with  all  the  kinds  of  small  arms  fire 
and  then  with  the  bayonet.  July  15,  1918,  was 
probably  the  worst  single  day  the  Germans  ever 


had.  This  last  desperate  attack  in  the  Cham 
pagne  was  a  terrible  catastrophe  for  them.  11 
took  their  last  "offensive"  reserve.  They  nevei 
attacked  again 

The  42nd,  the  Rainbow,  Division  had  the  honoi 
of  holding  a  small  part  of  Gouraud's  front  line  or 
that  momentous  day.  Two  battalions  of  th< 
165th  Infantry  (the  old  "Fighting"  69th,  Nev 
York)   were  in  the  line  near  Somme-Py,  anc 
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the  rest  of  the  division  was  disposed  in  the  rear  t< 
handle  any  Germans  that  might  break  through 
There  was  no  break  through  but  the  two  battal 
ions  in  the  line  handled  themselves  in  a  way  t 
receive  the  praise  and  congratulations  of  Genera 
Gouraud.  In  France  this  is  taken  to  mean  tha 
the  reward  was  fully  merited. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Germans  starte 
their  corollary  attack  across  the  Marne  intendin 
to  push  south  and  east.  South  of  Dormans,  th 
attack  caught  some  companies  of  the  28th  Div 
sion — the  Pennsylvania  Guard.  They  were  nc 
enough  to  hold,  and  had  their  nerves  been  wor 
out,  or  perhaps,  if  their  experience  had  bee 
longer,  they  would  have  retired  to  the  main  foro 
,As  it  was,  they  stopped  the  advance  until   mo 
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BELLEAU    WOOD — THE    PARIS    ROAD — CHATEAU-THIERRY 

A  French  staff  map  (hachured  instead  of  contoured)  of  the  area  where  the  3rd  and  2nd  Divisions  first  met  the  enemy.  The 
first  Americans  in  action  here  were  the  7th  Machine  Gun  Battalion  of  the  3rd  Division  reaching  Chateau-Thierry  on  May  31st. 
The  3rd  Division  brigaded  with  the  French  held  the  river  from  Chateau-Thierry  eastward.  The  2nd  Division  took  over  twelve 
miles  of  line  running  across  the  Paris  road  in  front  of  Le  Throlet  up  to  Torcy  on  the  morning  of  June  4th.  From  June  1st  to  4th 
they  had  been  in  reserve  but  with  certain  battalions  in  line  with  the  French.  During  June  the  Marine  brigade  of  the  2nd  Division 
took  Belleau  Wood.  On  July  1st  the  regular  brigade  took  Vaux.  Hill  204  dominating  Chateau-Thierry  was  taken  on  July  20th 
bv  the  26th  Division  which  relieved  the  2nd 


of  them  were  killed  or  wounded.    A  few  only 
trickled  back. 

A  little  further  west,  the  German  attack  ran 
into  the  same  spirit,  backed  by  somewhat  larger 
numbers.  The  3rd  Division  held  the  south  bank 
of  the  Marne  from  Chateau-Thierry,  where  their 
machine  guns  had  come  on  May  31st,  to  Mezy, 
five  miles  (eight  kilometers)  eastward.  East  of 
Mezy  the  Germans  were  across  the  river,  so  that 
the  right  flank  of  the  3rd,  the  38th  Regiment,  was 
already  under  fire  when  the  battle  commenced. 
The  German  artillery  turned  a  stream  of  shells 

1  on  Mezy  to  drive  the  38th  into  its  dugouts,  and 
then,  under  cover  of  a  smoke  screen,  the  German 
troops  in  boats  started  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
a  little  stream,  and  if  the  German  fire  had  kept 
the  Americans  under  ground,  the  passage  wouid 
have  been  quickly  achieved.  The  38th  realized 
this  as  well  as  the  Germans,  and  taking  the  barrage 
as  it  came,  they  remained  in  the  open,  and  with 
rifle  fire  and  machine  guns  fired  through  the 

'  smoke  screen  at  the  German  boats.  Our  artillery 
also,  although  this  was  its  first  action,  got  the 
range  of  the  Germans  waiting  to  cross  and  those 


crossing 


I  n  a  few  minutes  broken  boats  and  dead 
Germans  were  floating  down  the  river.  One  boat 
got  across,  but  there  was  a  sergeant  hiding  in  the 
bushes  waiting  for  it.  As  it  touched  the  shore  he 
told  the  Germans  with  the  particular  vigor  and 
implications  of  army  language  that  they  were  the 
people  he  had  been  waiting  for  and  simultane- 
ously threw  a  hand  grenade  in  the  boat.  There 
was  no  landing  there.  But  east  of  the  village 
where  the  point  of  land  jutted  out,  the  German 
cross  fire  kept  the  defenders  from  preventing  a 
landing.  However,  after  they  had  crossed  the 
river  the  Germans  were  little  better  off.  They 
were  met  by  the  same  machine  gun  and  rifle 
fire — and  General  Pershing  had  made  a  specialty 
of  marksmanship  in  the  A.  E.  F.  As  they  pressed 
on,  they  came  into  contact  with  bombs  and 
bayonets.  In  the  defense,  one  platoon  of  the 
38th  Infantry  was  annihilated.  A  second  was 
nearly  so,  but  the  third  came  in  and  continued  the 
fight.  As  the  fourth  finally  came  into  action,  the 
Germans  surrendered.  With  veritable  devils  in 
front  of  them,  and  the  river  behind,  400  men  of 
the  6th  Grenadiers  gave  themselves  up  to  about 
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half  their  number.     And  while  all  this  was  going  The  orders  to  start  for  this  historic  battle  caught 

on,  the  38th  had  been  subjected  to  fire  from  every  the  1  st  Division  on  the  road  to  its  rest  area.     They 

possible  direction,  for  they  were  surrounded  on  caught  the  2nd  Division  resting  after  its  month's 

three  sides.  fighting  at  Vaux  and  Belleau  Wood.     Both  were 

This  is  why  General  Pershing  called  this  action  ordered  to  make  all  speed,  for  once  the  decision 

— "one  of  the  most  brilliant  pages  in  our  military  had  been  made,  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  lest  the 

annals."     By  this  time  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  parts  of  psychological  moment  should  slip  away, 

the  42nd  and  28th  Divisions  had  met  the  enemy  Accordingly,  the  1st  Division  received  orders  to 

and  verified  the  verdict  of  the  1st  at  Cantigny.  join  the  French  XX  Corps  Tenth  Army — General 

Mangin — southwest  of  Soissons.     The  infantry, 
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engineers,  and  even  the  field  artillery  of  the  1st 
General  Pershing  was  one  of  those  who,  im-  Division  were  taken  by  truck  to  their  area,  and 
mediately  after  the  Germans  reached  the  Marne,  by  the  night  of  the  17th,  by  hard  marching  and 
counseled  attacking  them  at  the  base  of  their  long  hours,  the  1st  was  in  position  for  attack  the 
salient.  Strategically  it  was  the  normal  thing  to  next  morning,  although  the  artillery  had  to  spend 
do,  if  there  was  an  available  force  to  do  it.  On  all  night  getting  up  ammunition.  The  2nd  Divi- 
June  22nd,  when  Marshal  Foch  and  Premier  sion,  also  to  take  part  in  the  attack,  was  not  so 
Clemenceau  visited  American  Headquarters,  fortunate.  It  only  received  its  orders  on  the  night 
General  Pershing  urged  it  again,  saying  that  the  of  the  16th.  None  of  it  was  in  line  on  the  night 
American  Army  could  furnish  several  first-class  of  the  17th.  Most  of  the  two  regular  regiments 
divisions,  and  several  others  which  if  then  not  reached  the  front  next  morning  in  time  for  the 
fully  trained,  would  certainly  fight.  And  the  attack,  although  part  of  the  23rd  had  to  double- 
less  advanced  American  divisions  could  relieve  time  the  last  ten  minutes  to  do  it.  The  Marine 
first-class  French  divisions  and  permit  them  to  be  regiments  did  not  arrive  until  later  in  the  day. 
used  for  attack.  The  object  of  the  attack  was  to  push  forward 
But  the  German  preparations  kept  the  initia-  due  east  and  capture  the  heights  south  of  Soissons, 
tive  in  their  hands  a  little  longer.  On  the  15th  and  cut  the  road  from  Soissons  to  Chateau- 
of  July  the  French  were  still  fighting  where  and  Thierry  which  was  one  of  the  vital  supply  lines 
when  the  Germans  chose;  three  days  later  the  to  the  Germans  in  the  Marne  salient.  From 
exact  reverse  was  the  case.  north  to  south  the  attack  was  to  be  delivered 
The  terrible  defeat  Gouraud  inflicted  on  the  by  the  153rd  French  Infantry  Division,  the  1st 
Germans  in  the  Champagne  ended  the  German  American,  the  1st  Moroccan  and  the  2nd  Ameri- 
offensive.    The  plan  to  hit  back  by  an  attack  on  can. 

the  base  of  the  Marne  salient  had  been  made  At  4:35  on  the  18th  the  battle  opened.  There 
some  time  previous.  The  psychological  moment  was  no  previous  artillery  preparation  to  warn  the 
was  to  strike  when  the  German  army  was  in  the  enemy.  The  infantry  started  with  the  first  roll 
confusion  and  discouragement  of  its  great  defeat,  of  the  barrage.  Except  for  the  fact  that  the  men 
and  before  it  could  reorganize  itself  and  initiate  were  very  tired  from  hard  travel,  and  that  the 
anything  more.  But  the  decision  to  put  the  French  tanks  moving  into  action  had  cut  all  the 
Allied  attack  into  effect  necessarily  rested  on  the  ground  telephone  wires  to  division  headquarters, 
availability  of  men  to  do  the  attacking.  The  the  1st  went  into  the  fight  in  shape.  The  2nd, 
French  were  terribly  used  up,  as  well  as  the  Ger-  however,  lacking  half  of  its  infantry,  was  corn- 
mans.  The  available  American  troops  were  also  pelled  to  make  a  brigade  cover  a  division  front, 
in  need  of  rest.  There  was  a  great  danger  that  a  and  attack  without  proper  reserves.  But  even 
temporary  stalemate  might  give  the  Germans  if  the  attack  occurred  before  some  of  our  units 
time  to  recover.  Instead,  Foch  had  the  moral  were  ready,  the  situation  was  even  worse  for  the 
courage  to  call  on  his  tired  forces,  French  and  Germans.  It  caught  them  by  surprise.  One 
American,  to  renew  the  struggle;  and  Americans  German  officer  was  caught  still  in  his  pajamas, 
can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  Pershing  urged  it,  Their  artillery  was  accordingly  weak  at  first.  By 
insisting  that  the  Americans,  tired  and  depleted  six  o'clock  prisoners  were  coming  in,  and  all 
as  they  were,  could  and  should  be  used.  There  reports  from  the  front  were  good.  The  whole 
isalineinthe"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  that  line  moved  the  one  and  a  quarter  miles  (two 
fits  exactly  the  Franco-American  attack  of  July  kilometers)  past  the  first  objective  in  good  order. 
18th,  for  certainly  on  that  day  "there  sounded  Before  reaching  the  second  objective  the  French 
forth  the  trumpet  that  never  called  retreat."  The  on  the  left  of  the  1  st  Division  got  held  up  and  the 
year  1918  had  seen  no  Allied  advance  of  any  size  left  flank  of  the  1st,  slowing  down  to  keep  in  touch, 
before  July  18th.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  finally  stopped  about  its  second  objective  in 
the  war  there  were  nothing  but  Allied  advances.  front  of  the  Missy  ravine  which  was  stoutly  held 
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WHERE   THE   TIDE   OF   WAR  CHANGED 

On  the  18th  of  July  the  first  serious  Allied  attack  of  1918  began  at  4:35  in  the  morning.  The  Allied  line  ran  from  in  front 
of  Ambleny  down  south  into  the  Foret  de  Retz.  The  153rd  French  Division  had  the  northern  flank  of  the  attack.  Our  1st 
Division  was  next  with  instructions  to  take  Berzy  le  Sec.  Then  came  a  Moroccan  division  and  then  our  2nd  Division  whose  first 
day's  task  was  to  reach  Viezy  from  the  edge  of  the  Forest.  Viezy  for  the  2nd  Division  and  the  Missy  and  Ploisy  ravines  for  the 
1st  Division  were  the  hardest  points.  Before  its  five  days  were  over  the  1st  Division  had  reached  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 
road.     This  attack  of  July  18th  forced  the  Germans  to  begin  the  evacuation  of  the  Marne  salient 


by  German  machine  guns.  The  right  of  the  divi- 
sion reached  the  third  objective  in  liaison  with  the 
neighboring  Moroccans.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Moroccans  the  2nd  Division,  whose  Marine 
regiments  had  all  arrived  by  late  afternoon,  had 
also  reached  their  third  objective. 

At  four  the  next  morning  the  attack  was  re- 
sumed. The  2nd  Division,  which  had  reached  the 
outskirts  of  Vierzy  the  night  before,  spent  the 
day  taking  this  strong  point.  When  that  was 
done,  its  attacking  power  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Its  ranks  had  not  been  filled  up  since  Belleau 
Wood  and  Vaux,  and  the  all-night  march  to  reach 


the  battle  in  time  had  taken  much  of  the  men's 
strength.  Moreover,  in  the  two  days  the  casual- 
ties had  been  very  heavy.  The  23rd  Regiment 
began  the  battle  with  3,400  men  and  ninety-nine 
officers.  It  came  out  with  1,429  men  and  thirty- 
seven  officers.  It  had  gone  five  miles  (eight  kilo- 
meters), in  the  first  day,  and  captured 
2,100  men  and  seventy-five  officers.  During  the 
night  of  the  19th  it  was  relieved  by  a  French  divi- 
sion. 

The  1  st  Division  meanwhile  went  on,  its  right 
reaching  Chazelle  and  the  left  still  behind,  just 
beyond  the  town  of  Missy.     Ahead  of  it  a  tank 
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attack  almost  reached  Ploisy,  but  after  that  there 
were  no  tanks.  In  the  afternoon,  at  5:30,  the 
left  wing  again  attacked  and  this  time  did  reach 
Ploisy,  evening  up  both  flanks  and  presenting  a 
straight  front. 

This  day  cost  the  division  about  3,000  casual- 
ties, making  a  total  of  4,500  for  the  two  days' 
fighting.  The  prisoners  amounted  to  about  2,000 
on  the  first  day  and  1 ,000  on  the  second,  when  the 
resistance  stiffened. 

The  French  command  then  honored  the  division 
by  assigning  it  part  of  the  I53rd's  objective — the 
village  of  Berzy-le-Sec — for  the  next  day.  Hard 
fighting  all  that  day,  however,  did  not  capture  the 
village,  although  south  of  it  an  advance  was  made. 
But  another  toll  of  a  thousand  casualties  came. 
After  this  third  day,  the  153rd  on  the  left  of  the 
1  st  was  reinforced,  the  Moroccan  Division  on  the 
right  was  relieved.  The  previous  night  the  2nd 
had  been  relieved.  Of  the  original  attacking 
force,  only  the  1st  Division  remained  as  it  entered 
the  fight. 

In  company,  then,  with  fresh  troops  on  either 
side,  the  1st  attacked  again  at  four  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  July  2 1  st.  The 
casualties  were  again  heavy,  especially  on  account 
of  the  fire  from  the  north,  but  Berzy  and  the 
heights  beyond  were  reached  and  the  whole  divi- 
sion front  was  in  line.  While  this  fighting  was 
going  on,  General  Summerall  was  notified  that 
the  relief  promised  for  that  night  would  not  reach 
the  line.  The  relief  was  the  15th  Scottish  Divi- 
sion which  had  been  previously  loaned  to  Foch 
by  Haig.  So  the  1st  was  scheduled  to  have  an- 
other day  of  it.  The  meagre  resources  with  which 
Foch  was  attacking  is  significantly  shown  in  the 
length  of  time  the  1st  Division  kept  up  its  attack 
and  the  distance  from  which  its  relief  came. 

When  the  division  finally  came  out  of  the  line 
it  had  lost  more  than  7,200  men,  mostly  in  the 
infantry.  The  full  complement  of  infantry  in  a 
division  is  12,000.  Five  days'  constant  and  suc- 
cessful attack  after  a  long  march ;  an  advance  of 
more  than  six  and  a  quarter  miles  (ten  kilometers) ; 
losses  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  infantry  en- 
gaged; keeping  pace  with  the  famous  Moroccan 
Division  and  staying  longer  in  the  fight — all  this 
had  demonstrated  that  the  1st  Division  could 
stand  in  any  company. 

GERMANS    COMMENCING    THEIR    LAST    RETREAT 

Moreover,  the  last  days  had  been  the  hardest. 
The  element  of  surprise  had  disappeared  and  the 
Germans  were  stiffening  their  line,  for  it  meant 
a  catastrophe  for  them  if  this  attack  continued  to 
gain.  As  it  was,  the  success  of  the  whole  oper- 
ation necessitated  the  beginning  of  a  German  re- 
treat that  ended  in  the  armistice. 


The  records  of  some  of  the  units  of  the  1st 
Division  give  a  good  indication  of  the  severity  of 
the  fighting.  The  16th  and  18th  Infantry  each 
lost  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  captain  except 
the  commanding  officers,  while  the  26th  lost 
them  all  and  came  out  commanded  by  a  captain 
of  less  than  two  years'  experience.  About  60 
per  cent,  of  all  infantry  officers  were  hit. 

This  battle  south  of  Soissons  is  a  fair  sample 
of  open  warfare  as  compared  with  the  previous 
trench  fighting.  The  front  had  not  beeji  stabi- 
lized long  enough  at  that  point  for  much  if  any 
trench  construction.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
troops  remained  in  the  open  as  in  the  Civil  War. 
Modern  artillery  necessitates  the  use  of  dugouts, 
caves,  cellars,  or  burrowing  of  some  kind.  In  the 
Civil  War  it  would  not  have  been  normal  to  catch 
600  men  in  a  cave,  as  the  Americans  did  at  Sois- 
sons. In  this  war  catching  men  underground  was 
not  unusual.  These  particular  Germans  had  been 
kept  in  the  cave  by  artillery  fire  and  their  escape 
had  been  prevented  by  the  rapid  approach  of  the 
infantry.  Nevertheless,  they  refused  to  surrender 
and  kept  up  a  fire  out  of  the  cave's  mouth.  The 
Americans  called  for  the  help  of  a  tank,  which 
waddled  up  and  turned  its  one-pounder  into  the 
cave's  mouth.  But  the  German  garrison  still 
resisted,  and  the  German  artillery,  spotting  the 
tank,  drove  it  away.  About  this  time  some- 
one discovered  a  vent  from  the  cave  and  had 
the  happy  idea  of  dropping  a  gas  bomb  down 
it.  As  there  were  none  on  hand,  messengers  were 
sent  to  the  Moroccans  to  borrow  some.  The 
first  bomb  produced  the  desired  result.  After  it 
had  been  dropped  in  the  cave,  the  Germans  sur- 
rendered and  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  little 
cleaning  up  party  of  Americans,  instead  of  a  squad 
or  two,  there  were  600  of  them  who  came  marching 
out. 

At  another  place,  an  American  sergeant  led  an 
attack  against  a  dugout.  It  was  beaten  off  and 
he  was  wounded  and  captured.  The  Germans 
dressed  his  wounds.  While  this  was  going  on, 
he  convinced  them  that  the  Americans  would 
treat  them  well  and  that  they  had  better  surrender. 
They  let  him  go  to  arrange  the  matter,  and  he 
found  a  lieutenant  who  paused  to  receive  the  sur- 
render, before  he  went  on  with  the  fight.  The 
wounded  sergeant  brought  the  Germans  back  to 
division  headquarters.  To  surrender  this  way 
to  small  numbers  does  not  sound  very  heroic,  but 
it  is  a  part  of  modern  war,  and  men  in  a  cave  or 
dugout  have  practically  no  other  alternative,  be- 
cause one  machine  gun  or  a  couple  of  men  with 
hand  grenades  can  absolutely  command  an  exit. 
The  tanks  also  add  two  new  features  to  modern 
warfare — one  physical  and  the  other  moral. 
Physically   they   break   up   machine   gun   nests, 
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which  were  the  main  German  system  of  defense. 
And  morally,  they  are  of  almost  as  much  value. 
Officers  who  have  been  with  them  in  action  are 
almost  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  increased 
the  morale  of  the  infantry  tremendously.  "The 
men  will  go  anywhere  with  the  tanks."  Even  an 
attack  that  has  about  played  out  can  be  rein- 
vigorated  by  the  presence  of  a  tank  or  two. 

THE  SECOND  STAGE  OF  THE  RETREAT 

The  cutting  of  the  Soissons-Chateau-Thierry 
road  by  this  operation  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Germans  to  get  out  of  the  Marne  salient.  More 
war  of  movement  was  imperative,  this  time  a 
backward  movement.  That  similarly  meant 
movement  for  the  French  and  Americans.  All 
three  were  weary  and  used  up.  Around  the  base 
of  the  salient,  in  line  to  follow  and  push  the  Ger- 
mans in  retreat,  were  the  26th  Division,  the  New 
England  Guard,  which  had  taken  over  the  Belleau 
Wood  sector,  the  3rd  at  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Mezy,  and  the  28th  south  of  Dormans.  The 
greater  part  of  the  salient  was  held  by  French 
troops. 

The  26th  pushed  forward  its  left  a  little  on  the 
1 8th  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  fighting  farther 
north.  On  the  20th,  the  attack  in  which  the  1st 
and  2nd  Divisions  were  engaged  south  of  Soissons 
having  progressed  far  enough,  the  whole  line  from 
there  to  Chateau-Thierry  advanced,  the  26th 
Division,  the  New  England  Guard,  taking  Hill 
No.  204,  overlooking  the  town  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  Germans  now  steadied  the  sides  of  the 
salient  and  retreated  north  out  of  it.  They 
had  recrossed  the  Marne  on  the  1 8th,  with  the 
3rd  and  28th  among  the  troops  in  pursuit.  The 
4th  Infantry  of  the  3rd  Division  were  the  first 
troops  over  the  river.  The  enemy  fought  only  a 
rear  guard  action  on  the  21st,  but  on  the  next 
two  days  they  tried  hard  to  hold  the  ridges  around 
Epieds.  They  needed  this  time  to  get  their 
material  out  behind  them.  Once  the  Allied  attack 
started,  everyone  with  a  map  looked  eagerly  at 
the  pocket  in  which  the  Germans  were  trapped, 
and  scanned  the  headlines  for  the  news  that  would 
foretell  their  cutting  off  and  capture.  To  look 
at  the  map  such  a  result  looked  possible.  But 
the  map  did  not  show  the  lack  of  reserves.  Even 
with  the  terrain  in  our  favor,  men  were  needed 
and  they  were  still  scarce.  The  relief  for  the 
26th  Division,  on  July  25th,  for  example,  was 
obtained  by  pulling  the  42nd  Division  out  of  its 
position  with  Gouraud  and  sending  it  all  the  way 
around  to  the  other  side  of  the  Marne  salient. 

As  they  neared  the  line  of  the  Ourcq  River, 
the  Germans  were  being  pushed  faster  than  they 
could  withdraw  their  supplies  and  decided  to 
make  a  firm  stand  to  gain  time.     The  front  having 


now  become  narrower,  the  3rd  American  Division 
had  been  relieved,  some  French  Divisions  had 
fallen  out  of  line,  and  two  American  Divisions, 
the  42nd  and  28th,  were  together. 

A  report  of  the  1st  Army  Corps  covering  the 
operation  of  the  42nd  Division  gives  this  picture 
of  the  situation :  "To  halt  our  too  rapid  advance, 
fresh  (German)  divisions  were  thrown  into  line, 
and  it  was  along  the  Ourcq  that  the  most  stubborn 
fighting  along  our  Corps'  front,  during  the  entire 
operation,  occurred.  On  the  yellow  wheat  fields 
that  gradually  slope  eastward  from  Meurcy  Farm; 
on  the  heights  of  Hill  No.  184,  which  dominated 
Fere-en-Tardenois  remained  innumerable  evi- 
dences of  the  stubbornness  of  the  fighting.  The 
bodies  of  our  men  often  lay  in  rows  not  twenty 
yards  from  the  German  fox  holes;  the  opposing 
lines  were  often  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each 
other  and  the  bodies  of  the  German  and  American 
dead  in  the  same  machine  gun  nests  were  a  further 
testimony  of  the  mutual  stubbornness  of  the  con- 
flicts." On  the  left  of  the  42nd,  under  a  French 
Corps,  the  32nd  which  was  for  the  first  time  in 
combat,  was  having  similar  hard  fighting  in 
front  of  Cierges. 

When  the  Germans  gave  up  the  Ourcq  line, 
they  retreated  to  the  Vesle.  On  August  3rd, 
the  4th  Division  making  its  first  appearance 
relieved  the  42nd.  With  little  opposition  it 
reached  the  Vesle  the  next  day.  Two  days  later 
it  crossed  the  river  and  reached  Bazdches.  On 
the  1 2th,  after  this  campaign  had  really  come  to 
a  standstill,  still  another  new  division  came  into 
line,  the  77th  relieving  the  4th.  The  26th,  42nd, 
and  32nd,  had  all  seen  hard  fighting  during  the 
forty  days  from  June  20th  to  August  1st. 

The  Americans  had  broken  the  German 
line  at  the  Ourcq.  Yet  the  enemy  had  con- 
ducted a  skilful  and  successful  retreat,  losing 
comparatively  few  men  and  guns.  Our  troops 
and  the  French  had  not  been  able  to  force  their 
retreat  into  disorder. 

But  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  war  and 
it  was  due  in  large  part  to  General  Pershing  and 
his  army.  For  he  had  produced  the  men  to 
change  the  scale  against  the  Germans.  The  odds 
were  now  with  the  Allies. 

On  May  27th  there  had  been  only  one  American 
Division,  the  1st,  that  had  ever  even  held  an 
active  sector  of  line.  By  August  10th,  there  were 
nine  divisions  with  battle  experiences: 


1st  Division,  Cantigny — Soissons 

2nd  Division,  Belleau  Wood — Vaux — Soissons 

3rd  Division,  Chateau-Thierry — Me\y — Crossing 
Marne 

4th  Division,  Crossing  of  Vesle 
26th  Division,  Belleau  Wood — Hill  204 
28th  Division,  Dormans — Passing  of  the  Ourcq 


of 
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From  Col.  Frederick  Palmer's  "America  in  France" 

AMERICAN    DIVISIONS    IN    THE   MARNE-VESLE    CAMPAIGN 

Showing  the  line  of  advance  from  July  i8th  on.  The  3rd  Division's  work  in  defending  the  river  crossing  at  Mezy  and 
Jaulgonne  on  July  15th  received  high  praise  from  General  Pershing.  The  42nd  which  had  been  with  Gouraud  on  July  15th 
distinguished  itself  at  the  passing  of  the  Ourcq  on  the  27th  of  July,  as  did  likewise  the  32nd.  The  most  important  part  of  this 
campaign  was  from  July  18th  until  August  2nd  when  Soissons  fell  to  the  French  again,  although  after  this  the  4th  and  77th 
Divisions  had  active  fighting  along  the  Vesle.  From  May  31st  to  August  12th  there  were  in  all  eight  American  divisions  used 
in  this  campaign,  more  than  200,000  men.  Four  of  the  eight  were  fully  trained,  the  other  four  lacked  varying  parts  of  their  train- 
ing. General  Hunter  Liggett  in  this  campaign  was  the  first  American  general  to  have  tactical  command  of  an  army  corps  since 
the  Civil  War.     All  other  staffs  above  division  staffs  were  French 


32nd  Division,  Passing  of  the  Ourcq 

42nd  Division,  Champagne — Passing  of  the  Ourcq 

77th  Division,  Batches  Sector 

These  divisions  had  met  the  Germans  in  attack, 
in  defense,  in  bitterly  contested  actions,  and  in 
rear-guard  fighting.  They  had  met  Prussian 
Guard  and  Landwehr  divisions,  all  kinds  of  Ger- 
mans in  all  conditions  of  warfare,  and  all  were 
keen  to  meet  the  German  again.  They  had 
finished  "second  best"  in  none  of  the  encounters. 
Their  confidence  in  themselves  was  high.  Their 
Commander-in-Chief  believed  in  them  even  more 
than  before.  Their  Allies  accepted  them  com- 
pletely. And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Germans 
had  acquired  a  genuine  respect  for  them.  About 
a  month  after  the  Vesle  was  crossed,  the  German 
Intelligence  wrote  from  this  Marne  campaign 
experience  that  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  were  first- 
class  attacking  divisions  and  that  the  42nd  and 
26th  were  good  fighting  divisions.  This  report 
did  not  cover  the  other  divisions  engaged  in  the 
Marne,  but  this  is  enough  to  show  that  enemy 


opinion  of  us — the  safest  judgment  to  follow — 
was  rising  rapidly. 

The  time  had  now  come  to  go  back  to  General 
Pershing's  fundamental  purpose  and  create  a 
great  American  Army  to  fight  under  its 
own  leaders,  subject  only  to  the  Allied  High 
Command.  With  the  end  of  the  Marne-Vesle 
campaign  ended  also  the  period  of  French  com- 
mand. In  that  campaign  the  1st  American 
Corps  under  General  Hunter  Liggett,  formed  on 
the  4th  of  July,  had  functioned  as  a  part  of  the 
6th  French  Army.  But  most  of  the  time  it 
directed  only  one  American  Division.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  we  had  had  a  corps  organ- 
ization in  tactical  command  of  troops  either  in 
practice  or  in  action  since  the  Civil  War.  With 
the  exception  of  this  corps  all  higher  staffs  were 
French. 

The  creation  and  moulding  of  corps  and  army 
staffs  that  are  as  highly  trained  as  they  should 
be  is  properly  a  twenty-year  task.  There  was, 
therefore,  much  more  doubt  about  our  ability 
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to  make  working  staff  organizations  in  two  years 
than  of  our  ability  to  create  fighting  divisions  in 
that  time.  Nevertheless,  doubt  or  no  doubt, 
it  was  necessary  to  do  it,  both  because  it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  for  a  nation  like  the  United 
States  to  put  two  or  three  million  men  in  the  field 
under  foreign  generals,  and  also  because  our  men 
wanted  to  fight  under  American  leadership  and 
would  fight  better  that  way.  An  apprenticeship 
they  gladly  and  thankfully  accepted,  but  neither 
the  best  French  opinion  nor  our  own  believed  in 
permanent  tutelage. 

Early  in  August,  then,  the  time  had  come  to 
organize  the  ist  American  Army.  There  was 
no  pressing  emergency  calling  our  troops  to  the 
front  for  a  little  while.  The  Germans  had  not 
recovered  from  their  reverses  at  Soissons,  the 
Champagne,  and  the  Marne,  and  the  British 
had  launched  an  offensive  against  the  Amiens 
salient  on  the  north,  seconded  by  a  French  at- 
tack on  the  south.  The  British  and  French  then 
were  giving  the  enemy  no  rest.  The  task  for  us 
was  to  organize  our  Army  and  get  into  action 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  We  practically  with- 
drew from  active  fighting  for  thirty  days. 

On  the  iothof  August  the  ist  American  Army 
was  organized.  General  Pershing  became  Com- 
mander of  the  ist  Army  acting  under  himself 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Orders 
would  go  from  General  Headquarters  at  Chau- 
mont  signed  "by  command  of  General  J.  J. 
Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief,  James  W.  Mc- 
Andrew,  Chief-of-Staff,"  to  General  J.  J.  Persh- 
ing, Commanding  the  ist  Army,  who,  it  is  re- 
corded, was  duly  obedient  to  his  superior. 

Our  General  Staff  then  began  to  direct  the  ac- 
tive operations  of  our  troops,  which,  except  in 
the  training  areas,  had  been  done  by  the  French. 
The  ist  Army  staff  and  the  corps  staffs  began 
to  function.  A  typical  case  will  show  what  the 
organizing  of  higher  commands  meant  in  respon- 
sibility to  American  officers. 

Joseph  T.  Dickman  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  191 5,  that  is,  second  in  command  of  a  regiment 
which  then  consisted  of  800  men.  He  went  to 
France  as  a  Major-General  in  command  of  a 
division  of  27,000  men,  and  in  quick  succession 
rose  to  be  a  corps  commander  with  responsibility 
for  some  81,000  men,  and  then  to  the  command 
of  an  army  which  means  any  number  from  180,000 
to  250,000.  From  the  peace  time  care  of  800  men 
to  the  war  time  direction  of  250,000  is  a  big  in- 
crease in  responsibility  for  three  years. 

During  August  we  collected  our  scattered  divi- 
sions from  the  French  and  brought  down  to  our 
own  area  all  but  two  (the  27th  and  30th)  of  the 
ten  divisions  which  the  March  crises  had  necessi- 
tated going  into  the   British  area,  where  they 


had  been  trained  under  British  instruction. 
Around  Chaumont  and  Toul  the  country  was  filled 
with  American  troops. 

General  Pershing  went  back  immediately  to 
his  original  plan — to  attack  the  St.  Mihiel  salient. 
The  French  High  Command  approved  the  project, 
but  with  the  stipulation  that  when  the  salient  was 
flattened  out  the  operation  should  be  concluded. 

PLANNING  THE   DOOM  OF   ST.   MIHIEL 

When  the  Germans  took  the  St.  Mihiel  salient 
in  1 9 1 4  they  established  their  line  with  an  eye  for 
advantageous  positions  which  must  evoke  admir- 
ation from  any  one  who  sees  them.  In  the  point 
of  the  salient  they  held  all  the  high  ground  and 
the  French  lines  opposite  were  all  below  them.  The 
Germans  could  see  practically  every  time  a  French 
soldier  moved,  and  their  artillery  could  fire  from 
direct  observation.  Almost  the  only  low  ground 
the  Germans  themselves  had  at  the  point  of  the 
salient  was  the  town  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  they  kept 
part  of  the  civil  population  in  St.  Mihiel  so  that 
the  French  would  not  disturb  the  troops  there  by 
shelling.  The  side  of  the  salient  running  north 
from  St.  Mihiel  crosses  a  range  of  hills  where  it 
joins  the  main  battle  line.  On  these  hills  the 
Germans  were  in  a  strong  position  but  as  the 
French  were  also  on  the  hills  the  German  advan- 
tage here  was  not  so  marked.  The  German  line 
on  the  side  of  the  salient  east  from  St.  Mihiel 
ran  along  a  completely  commanding  line  of  hills 
terminating  in  the  isolated  peak  of  Mont  Sec. 
From  there  they  crossed  an  open  valley  and  then 
ran  into  the  hills  again  near  Pont  a  Mousson. 
The  French  positions  in  the  valley  would  not  have 
been  so  bad,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mont  Sec. 
Ask  any  American  who  was  there,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  you  could  not  wink  your  eye  without  the 
German  observers  on  that  cursed  mountain  see- 
ing you.  Every  American  who  ever  served  on 
that  part  of  the  line  has  a  clear  picture  of  Mont 
Sec  in  his  mind. 

A  report  of  the  Intelligence  Section  (G-2)  of 
the  ist  Corps  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient: 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  positions  had  for  four  years 
seemed  impregnable,  and  had  withstood  in  1914  and 
191 5  the  bloody  attacks  of  the  French  at  Les  Eparges, 
Apremont,  and  the  Bois  le  Prethre.  Such  names  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  had  vied  in  notoriety  with 
Mons,  Yprcs,  Louvain,  Tahur,  Vauquois,  and  Verdun. 
They  were  symbolic  of  the  days  of  trench  warfare,  in 
which  opposing  trenches  were  often  no  farther  apart 
than  ten  meters;  and  in  which  mining  and  underground 
warfare  played  a  principal  part.  They  typified  cam- 
paigns in  which  100,000  lives  were  sacrificed  to  push 
back  a  trench  line  a  few  hundred  meters. 

But,  by  the  fall  of  191 8,  conditions  at  St. 
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ST.   MIHIEL   SALIENT  AND  THE   RUPT   DE   MAD   VALLEY 

Showing  the  natural  hilly  defenses  of  the  salient  at  every  point  except  the  valley  of  the  Rupt  de  Mad.  This  was  dominated 
by  Mont  Sec  on  one  side  and  the  hills  near  Thiaucourt  on  the  other.  Observers  on  Mont  Sec  had  direct  observation  for  the  control 
of  artillery  fire  over  practically  the  whole  Rupt  de  Mad  Valley.  General  Pershing's  plan  of  attack  was  to  take  advantage  of  the 
one  fairly  level  place  in  the  salient  to  attack  and  to  overcome  the  observers  on  Mont  Sec  and  their  artillery  in  the  valley  by  a 
superiority  of  artillery.  From  the  upper  end  of  the  salient  to  Vigneulles  runs  the  Grand  Tranchee  de  Calonne,  the  road  on  which 
the  106th  Regiment  made  its  famous  night  parade  through  the  German  lines  on  the  night  of  September  12th 


Mihiel  had  changed.  It  was  a  quiet  sector.  The 
salient  was  held  by  nine  German  divisions,  per- 
haps 90,000  men.  Six  out  of  the  nine  divisions 
were  second  or  third-class  troops,  made  up  of 
reserve,  Landwehr,  or  Austro-Hungarian  regi- 
ments. Nevertheless,  under  the  new  system  of 
elastic  defense,  the  line  was  supposed  to  be  so 
strong  that  these  troops  could  hold  it  against 
attack,  certainly  until  reinforcements  should 
reach  them  from  Metz.  Gouraud's  defense  in 
the  Champagne  on  July  15th  had  been  a  good 
demonstration  of  what  a  well  organized  elastic 
defense  could  do,  and  Gouraud  had  no  such  ad- 
vantages of  position  as  the  Germans  had  at  St. 
Mihiel.  Machine  guns,  trenches,  and  lines  of 
wire — the  whole  system  several  meters  deep, 
supported  by  artillery,  was  considered  as  strong 
as  the  trenches  filled  with  infantry  used  to  be, 
and  much  more  sparing  of  men. 

From  August  2 1  st  to  September  1 2th,  American 
preparations  for  attack  were  ordered  to  be  made 
in  all  secrecy.  The  troops  were  moved  in  at 
night  and  hidden  in  the  woods.  Traffic  on  the 
roads  was  ordered  limited  to  the  normal  amount. 


The  artillery  and  the  air  service  were  forbidden 
to  show  any  unusual  activity.  The  heavy  artil- 
lery that  was  brought  up  was  not  even  allowed  to 
fire  any  registration  shots. 

Despite  all  the  precautions,  however,  it  seems 
pretty  certain  that  the  Germans  knew  perfectly 
well  that  they  were  going  to  be  attacked,  and 
prisoners  captured  before  the  attack  showed 
that  they  even  had  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
day  it  was  to  be.  Considering  the  dominating 
observation  points  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  it 
was  practically  impossible  for  our  own  army  to 
make  preparations  unnoticed.  The  Germans 
were,  however,  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  the  whole 
business.  An  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  German 
General  told  an  American  officer  after  the  armis- 
tice that  our  preparations  had  been  so  easily 
detected  that  the  German  Staff  had  decided  that 
they  were  a  feint  until  almost  the  time  of  the 
battle.  They  then  ordered  the  troops  to  hold 
the  lines  if  attacked,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
made  little  preparation  to  do  this,  and  as  they 
began  removing  their  heavy  artillery  they  un- 
doubtedly weakened  the  morale  of  their  troops. 
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They  seemed  to  have  expected  a  smaller  and 
lighter  attack  that  they  could  hold  off  while 
they  evacuated  the  salient,  which  they  then 
planned  to  do.  In  the  meanwhile  they  were 
busily  engaged  finishing  a  main  defence  line  in 
the  rear. 

The  American  plan  of  battle  was  to  send  the 
main  attack  north  into  the  only  part  of  the  Ger- 
man line  not  on  dominating  hills.  This  was  the 
valley  of  the  Rupt  de  Mad.  However,  this 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  for  the  planned  attack, 
so  that  the  troops  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
main  attack  would  have  to  cover  harder  country. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  so  far  as 
the  divisions  in  the  centre. 

The  map  will  make  plain  the  fact  that,  if  the 
first  and  second  days'  fighting  in  the  Rupt  de 
Mad  valley  went  as  planned,  the  Germans  would 
have  to  give  up  the  whole  salient,  although  this 
attack  covered  less  than  half  of  the  salient  itself. 
A  smaller  offensive  on  the  other  side  of  the  salient 
was  to  be  made  to  narrow  even  further  the  Ger- 
man outlet  from  St.  Mihiel,  and  the  two  forces 
were  to  join  at  the  town  of  Vigneulles. 

The  main  attack  was  to  be  made  by  the  4th 
Corps.  The  3rd  Corps,  on  its  right,  was  to 
advance  enough  to  keep  in  touch  and  maintain 
enough  activity  to  keep  the  Germans  opposite 
them  busy.  On  the  other  side  of  the  4th 
Corps,  the  2nd  French  Colonial  Corps  was  to 
do  likewise.  This  Corps  was  acting  as  part  of 
our  1  st  Army,  just  as  our  1st  Corps  had  served 
as  part  of  the  French  6th  Army  between  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Vesle. 

This  French  Corps  held  a  long  sector  around 
both  sides  of  the  salient  but  its  main  duty  was  to 
follow  the  Germans  when  their  retreat  began. 
On  each  end  of  the  sector,  however,  they  were  to 
join  somewhat  in  the  advance.  The  5th  Amer- 
ican Corps  was  to  make  an  offensive  in  the  hilly 
country  opposite  its  lines.  If  everything  went 
as  planned  the  Germans  between  the  5th  and 
4th  Corps  attacked  on  both  sides  would  have 
to  retreat,  and  those  in  the  nose  of  the  salient 
would  be  caught. 

success  "according  to  plan" 

Unless  it  was  General  Allenby's  capture  of  the 
Turkish  Army  in  Palestine,  no  large  operation  in 
the  war  worked  out  in  practice  so  exactly  "ac- 
cording to  plan."  It  rained  hard  on  the  night  of 
the  nth  of  September.  It  had  been  raining 
hard  for  a  day  or  two.  Slimy  mud  was  every- 
where. At  one  in  the  morning,  the  Germans 
were  awakened  by  a  terrible  crash  of  artillery. 
For  four  hours  the  shells  dropped  on  their  trenches 
and  dugouts;  on  their  roads  and  battery  positions, 
and,  for  that  matter,  everywhere  else.     Particular 


attention  was  paid  to  Mont  Sec.  It  was  deluged 
with  smoke  shells  so  that  its  observers  could  not 
see  what  was  going  on.  Then,  at  five  o'clock 
came  the  barrage  and  the  infantry  attack  on  the 
southern  sector.  Much  of  the  German  wire 
was  old  and  a  good  deal  of  it  was  very  low. 
Some  the  Americans  cut,  some  they  just  walked 
over.  According  to  the  habit  which  both  sides 
had  acquired,  the  forward  trenches  were  occupied 
only  by  patrols.  There  was  practically  no 
resistance  there.  At  the  next  line  of  trenches 
where  resistance  should  have  developed,  the 
artillery  had  done  so  well  that,  in  most  places, 
there  was  not  much  there  either.  Many  Ger- 
mans came  out  of  their  dugouts  merely  in  time 
to  surrender. 

For  example,  on  the  front  of  the  42nd  Division, 
which  was  a  typical  one,  the  first  German  trench 
system  consisted  of  two  trenches  with  various 
connections,  on  the  average  about  200  yards 
apart,  with  wire  in  front  of  both.  About  half  a 
mile  behind  the  second  trench  was  a  third  also 
protected  by  wire,  and  a  mile  back  of  that  a  fourth 
and  more  wire.  To  the  unpractised  eye,  it  looked 
as  if  there  were  lines  of  wire  wandering  aimlessly 
all  over  these  different  positions.  It  was  very 
heavy  in  the  front  of  our  main  attack,  and  had 
given  our  staffs  many  anxious  moments.  Between 
the  third  and  fourth  trenches  were  most  of  the 
German  light  batteries.  Holding  these  defenses 
was  the  10th  German  Division,  recently  brought 
down  from  Flanders.  Contained  in  it  was  the 
6th  Grenadier  Regiment,  which  had  tried  to  cross 
the  river  at  Mezy  against  the  3rd  Division  in 
July.  This  10th  German  Division  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  salient  and  yet  the  general  command- 
ing the  42nd  reported  after  the  battle: 

The  operation  was  unusual  in  its  nature  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  resistance  encountered,  and  it  is 
not  felt  that  its  experience  should  be  made  the  basis 
of  general  deductions  for  use  in  other  operations. 

The  42nd  was  in  the  van  of  our  attack  against 
one  of  the  few  good  German  divisions  in  the  salient, 
and  its  losses  in  the  whole  operation  were  702. 
Comparing  this  with  4,500,  two  days'  losses  for 
the  1  st  Division  at  Soissons,  shows  very  plainly 
that  the  St.  Mihiel  defense  was  not  made  of  very 
stern  stuff. 

However,  even  with  the  dash  of  our  main  at- 
tack and  the  paralysis  of  the  German  defense,  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  should  have  made  the  big  haul  of 
prisoners  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  movements  in  the  whole  war,  which 
occurred  at  the  point  of  our  secondary  attack  on 
the  other  side  of  the  salient.  The  1 5th  French 
Division  and  our  26th,  the  New  England  Guard 
Division,  were  to  attack  there.     In  front  of  the 
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French  in  their  first  day's  objective  were  three 
hills,  Les  Eparges,  famous  in  191 5,  being  the  first. 
As  they  advanced,  their  left  flank  was  exposed, 
which  made  progress  somewhat  difficult.  How- 
ever, they  pushed  steadily  forward  in  their  cau- 
tious, skilful  manner,  not  going  very  fast  but  mak- 
ing their  gains  with  little  loss. 

To  their  right  the  26th  Division  also  was  re- 
tarded by  machine  gun  fire  in  the  woods  and  hills 
south  of  St.  Remy.  When  nightfall  came  they 
were  still  deployed  in  the  woods  about  half  way 
to  their  first  day's  objective  with  the  German  ma- 
chine guns  in  front  of  them.  Now,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  fighting  stops  at  dark  except 
for  artillery.  But  someone  in  or  over  the  102nd 
Regiment  of  Infantry  had  a  different  idea.  Some 
time  after  dark  that  regiment  was  collected  from 
its  lines  in  the  woods,  assembled  in  column  on  the 
high  road  named  La  Grand  Tranchee  deCalonne, 
leading  straight  into  the  German  lines.  This 
solid  formation  marched  boldly  down  the  main 
highway  six  miles  through  the  German  lines  to 
Vigneulles,  arriving  there  at  3:25  in  the  morning 
and  absolutely  closing  the  retreat  of  any  Germans 
in  the  nose  of  the  salient.  Although  there  were 
still  some  Germans  in  the  woods  as  the  102nd 
passed  through,  the  march  of  the  adventurous 
regiment  was  unopposed. 

To  a  methodical  and  scientific  minded  fighting 
man  like  the  German  this  proceeding  must  have 
seemed  as  outrageous  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  war 
as  any  of  his  atrocities  have  appeared  to  us. 
Some  time  later  in  the  morning  the  leading  troops 
of  the  1st  Division  came  into  Vigneulles  from  the 
south,  also  somewhat  ahead  of  their  schedule,  but 
having  achieved  their  advance  in  a  more  normal 
manner,  and  greatly  to  their  surprise  found  the 
town  full  of  Americans.  But  even  despite  the 
phenomenal  speed  of  our  troops  in  reaching 
Vigneulles  the  Germans  had  moved  so  promptly 
that  much  of  their  artillery  escaped. 

St.  Mihiel  introduced  four  new  divisions  to 
active  warfare.  The  82nd  Division,  draft  men 
from  Georgia  under  Major-General  George  P. 
Duncan,  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line. 
It  had  no  advance  to  make  but  carried  out  what 
is  called  a  holding  attack,  designed  to  keep  the 
enemy  opposite  from  sending  help  elsewhere. 
Next  to  the  82nd  was  another  new  division,  the 
90th  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma  under  Major- 
General  Henry  T.  Allen.  It  did  participate  in 
the  attack,  and  accomplished  the  small  mission 
it  was  given  in  good  style  by  four  in  the  afternoon 
:>f  the  first  day.  The  5th,  a  new  regular  division, 
iid  their  somewhat  larger  task  in  similar  manner. 

These  three  new  divisions  were  all  together  on 
:he  right  of  the  line.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
ittack  was  the  Missouri  and  Kansas  draft  divi- 


sions, trained  by  General  Wood  at  Camp  Funston. 
It  kept  abreast  of  the  fast  company  on  either  side 
of  it — the  42nd  (the  Rainbow)  under  Major- 
General  Flagler,  and  the  2nd,  the  regular  and 
Marine  divisions  of  Chateau-Thierry  and  Soissons 
fame.  It  was  the  regular  infantry  brigade  of  the 
2nd  that  did  the  attacking  at  St.  Mihiel.  Its 
task  was  to  cover  almost  six  miles  to  the  hills 
beyond  Thiaucourt  on  the  first  day — a  much 
longer  advance  than  that  of  the  5th  Division  on 
their  right.  It  was  not  so  far  as  the  89th  advance 
on  the  other  side,  but  it  was  the  only  long  advance 
required  of  any  division  over  hilly  and  difficult 
country.  The  other  long  advances  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Rupt  de  Mad  Valley.  The  brigade  of 
the  2nd  went  its  six  miles  in  eight  and  one  half 
hours,  collected  more  than  3,000  prisoners  and 
much  material,  including  five  railroad  trains. 
The  commander  of  the  brigade  reported  that  had 
the  advance  been  two  hours  slower,  half  these 
results  would  not  have  been  achieved.  This  was 
evidently  true  all  along  the  line.  The  speed  of 
the  American  attack  caught  material  and  men 
which  the  German  command  had  every  reason  to 
expect  would  escape,  considering  the  promptness 
with  which  their  retreat  commenced. 

The  I st  Division  did  its  part  as  usual.  It  per- 
formed in  such  manner  that  for  the  second  time 
its  commanding  general  left  it  to  become  a  Corps 
Commander.  It  had  given  General  Bullard  to 
the  3rd  Corps  after  Cantigny,  and  General 
Charles  P.  Summerall  to  the  5th  Corps  during 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle. 

From  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  salient 
was  blotted  out.  From  then  on  the  French  26th 
Division  bagged  the  prisoners  who  were  trapped 
and  our  lines  were  pushed  forward  after  the  re- 
treating Germans  until  we  were  ordered  to  halt 
in  front  of  the  solidly  held,  previously  fortified 
line  which  the  Germans  had  made  behind  the 
salient. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  ST.  MIHIEL 

This  was  the  first  battle  under  American  com- 
mand— certainly  a  most  auspicious  beginning. 
Our  total  casualties  (including  the  French  troops 
involved)  were  about  4,000.  The  German  pri- 
soners numbered  1 4,439  and  443  guns.  The  extra- 
ordinary success  of  both  new  and  old  divisions  and 
the  fulfilment  of  the  staff  plans  did  not  mean  that 
we  had  made  a  perfectly  working  Army.  In  the 
first  place,  to  stage  the  artillery  fire  on  the  scale 
planned  we  had  to  borrow  a  lot  of  French  guns. 
In  the  air  at  St.  Mihiel  there  were  fourteen  pursuit 
squadrons  under  General  William  Mitchell's  com- 
mand. Eleven  were  French  loaned  us  for  the 
occasion.  Of  all  the  types  of  airplanes  at  the 
battle  about  40  per  cent,  were  American.    Besides 
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the  French  help,  we  had  assistance  from  General 
Trenchard's  Independent  (British)  Air  Force. 

Moreover,  there  were  many  indications  that 
we  had  still  much  to  learn  of  the  refinements  of 
modern  war.  In  the  line  of  supply  back  of  the 
26th  Division,  for  instance,  on  the  morning  of  the 
attack,  a  road  in  plain  view  of  German  observa- 
tion and  within  easy  artillery  range  was  filled 
with  every  known  military  vehicle,  all  blissfully 
rolling  along  toward  the  front.  For  a  seemingly 
incredible  while  the  Germans  let  this  go  on.  But 
finally  they  registered  on  a  piece  of  the  road  and 
began  shelling.  The  procession  stopped  behind 
the  spot.  But  every  once  in  a  while  a  motor 
cyclist  would  get  through  the  stalled  transport  to 
the  edge  of  the  shelled  area  wave  his  hat  at  the 
waiting  audience,  turn  on  full  speed  and  run  for 
it.  Mounted  men  would  do  the  same  and  go 
galloping  through  the  shelled  area.  Even  a  Ford 
or  two  tried  it.  Running  the  gauntlet  became  a 
regular  game.  There  is  something  fascinatingly 
American  about  this  performance,  but  it  cannot 
be  classed  as  scientific  war. 

At  St.  Mihiel  the  infantry,  especially  in  the  main 
attack,  were  equipped  with  colored  panels  with 
which  to  signal  to  the  airplanes  overhead  who 
they  were,  so  that  the  airplanes  could  report  it 
back  quickly.  They  failed  to  do  it.  The  plans 
for  the  artillery  and  transport  to  follow  the  ad- 
vance were  not  particularly  well  handled  by  the 
military  police,  and  traffic  jams  occurred.  The 
power  behind  this  young  and  fresh  army  was  so 
great  that,  despite  the  rough  edges  of  its  per- 
formance, it  succeeded  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
But  the  seeming  brilliance  of  the  performance  did 
not  blind  the  divisional  and  corps  commanders 
to  the  lack  of  technique  in  the  fine  points  of  mod- 
ern war.  Their  reports  of  the  engagement  are 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  analyses  of  defects  in 
their  organizations,  and  suggested  remedies. 

In  contrast  to  these  inside  judgments  is  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  American  perform- 
ance as  seen  from  the  outside.  On  September 
25th  the  Intelligence  Officer  of  the  High  Military 
Command  Army  Detachment  of  the  German 
Army  reporting  on  St.  Mihiel  wrote: 

The  artillery  preparation  prior  to  the  attack  was  well 
carried  out.  Their  objectives  were  bombarded  with 
good  effect  and  they  were  able  to  switch  from  one  target 
to  another  in  the  minimum  time  and  with  remarkable 
accuracy.  The  coordination  between  the  infantry 
and  the  artillery  was  faultless.  If  the  infantry  ran  up 
against  a  machine  gun  nest  they  would  immediately 
fall  back,  and  very  soon  new  artillery  preparation  would 
be  directed  on  that  point.  A  great  many  tanks 
were  in  readiness  for  the  attack,  but  they  were  only  used 
in  very  small  numbers,  as  the  masses  of  infantry  ac- 
complished the  victory. 


The  word  victory  is  interesting  in  comparison  with 
some  of  the  German  High  Command's  descriptions 
of  retiring  from  St.  Mihiel  "according  to  plan." 
The  amusement  which  the  Germans  had  at  our 
expense  about  Seicheprey,  one  little  spot  in  the 
salient,  we  could  now  enjoy  at  their  expense  con- 
cerning the  whole  salient.  And  it  no  doubt  par- 
ticularly pleased  the  26th  Division  to  have  partici- 
pated. 

NEW  DEMAND  FOR  AMERICANS  EN  MASSE 

Just  as  the  German  offensive  had  called  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Divisions  to  Chateau-Thierry  and  a 
strategical  opportunity  had  called  seven  other 
divisions,  most  of  them  with  training  unfinished, 
into  the  Marne-Vesle  campaign,  so  now  grand 
strategy  called  loudly  for  the  American  Army  to 
hit  with  all  its  strength.  The  active  battle  line 
from  the  sea  to  St.  Mihiel  was  shaped  very  much 
like  that  famous  salient.  General  Foch's  strategy 
was  much  the  same  as  General  Pershing's  plan  at 
St.  Mihiel.  The  British  were  to  push  a  point  in 
on  one  side  and  the  Americans  and  French  on  the 
other.  They  were  to  get  as  near  to  meeting  as 
possible  and  the  French,  in  the  nose  of  the  salient, 
were  to  keep  the  Germans  opposite  them  busy  and 
not  let  them  get  away  while  the  pincers  were 
closing  in  on  them. 

On  the  8th  of  August  after  a  surprising  recovery 
from  their  spring  disasters  the  British  had  begun 
their  end  of  the  pinching  process.  On  the  2 1  st  of 
August  they  struck  again.  From  August  8th  on, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  kept  up  one  continual  and 
terrible  push  against  the  German  lines.  On  the 
22nd  of  September  they  broke  the  Queant- 
Drocourt  line,  the  outer  line  of  defense  of  the  Ger- 
mans. From  August  8th  to  the  time  of  the  ar- 
mistice they  had  captured  188,000  men  and  a 
great  quantity  of  guns.  By  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber they  were  solid  in  front  of  the  main  Hinden- 
burg  line  at  Le  Catelet  ready  to  strike  the  main 
defense  on  which  the  Germans  relied. 

This  being  the  case  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
salient,  it  was  time  also  for  us  to  see  if  we  could  go 
through  the  Hindenburg  line  on  the  south  side  of 
the  salient,  and,  between  the  two  attacks,  catch 
the  German  armies  so  that  they  could  not  escape. 
Whether  we  were  ready  for  our  part  of  the  task  or 
not  we  had  to  try  it.  The  French  had  no  reserves 
available  for  this  and  the  war  would  not  wait. 
Such  an  opportunity  once  lost  was  hardly  likely 
to  come  again. 

The  problem  facing  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  our  General  Staff  was  altogether  different 
from  St.  Mihiel.  That  was  a  flank  attack  of 
limited  duration — an  isolated  operation.  The 
new  problem  was  a  frontal  attack  on  a  series  of 
prepared  positions  that  were  vital  to  the  Germans, 
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and  the  operation  had  to  be  continuous.  Its 
future  could  only  be  limited  by  exhaustion  or  the 
end  of  the  war. 

To  prepare  this  General  Pershing  had  a  general 
staff  that  had  the  experience  of  one  operation,  St. 
Mihiel,  an  army  staff  with  the  same  experience, 
corps  staffs  few  of  which  had  had  more,  and 
divisional  staffs  whose  experience  ranged  from 
four  months  to  nothing  of  active  fighting.  By 
their  own  previous  schedule,  the  American  army 
should  have  been  ready  to  undertake  such  a  battle 
in  the  late  spring  of  1 9 1 9.  The  B  ritish  new  armies 
had  gone  into  their  first  major  offensive,  the 
Somme,  twenty-three  months  after  England  en- 
tered the  war,  somewhat  hurried  by  the  pressure 
on  the  French  at  Verdun.  Opportunity  called 
loudly  for  us  to  make  our  first  major  offensive 
seventeen  months  after  we  declared  war — a  great 
deal  hurried  by  the  course  of  events. 

It  was  not  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  our 
newly  created  staffs  could  function  (to  use  a  pet 
staff  word)  like  the  long  practised  French  ones. 
It  was  not  unreasonable  to  fear  some  blunder  that 
would  precipitate  a  tragedy  like  Gallipoli  or  Loos, 
especially  with  such  impetuous  and  reckless 
fighters  as  our  men  had  shown  themselves  to  be. 
With  this  situation  ahead  of  them,  "G.  H.  Q." 
did  not  waste  much  time  celebrating  St.  Mihiel. 
The  greatest  strength  of  the  American  soldier, 
and  of  his  regimental  and  platoon  commanders, 
next  to  their  own  character,  was  the  sound  nature 
of  their  training.  In  most  cases  there  was  not 
enough  of  it,  but  what  there  was  fitted  them  for 
the  kind  of  warfare  they  had  to  meet. 

PERFECTING  THE  STAFF  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  same  was  true  of  the  staffs.  They  did  not 
have  time  to  be  thoroughly  trained  nor  to  sift  thor- 
oughly their  personnel.  But  the  organization  of 
the  command  of  the  A.  E.  F.  was  sound.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
American  army  had  a  real  general  staff  with  the 
power  and  authority  to  "function."  It  was 
copied  in  large  measure  from  the  French.  It 
worked  in  this  fashion.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  in  complete  and  individual  authority. 
If  he  decides  upon  an  operation  he  gives  his  Chief- 
of-Staff — at  present  Alajor-General  James  W. 
McAndrew — the  general  idea  and  object  of  the 
action.  Under  the  Chief-of-Staff  are  five  Assis- 
tant Chiefs-of-Staff,  known  as  G-i,  G-2,  G-3, 
G-4,  and  G-5.  G-i,  General  Andrews,  is  in  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  army.  G-2,  General 
Dennis  E.  Nolan,  is  in  charge  of  army  intelligence. 


G-3,  General  Fox  Conner,  is  in  charge  of  opera- 
tions. G-4,  General  Mosely,  has  supply,  con- 
struction, transport,  etc.,  and  G-5,  General  Fiske, 
looks  after  the  training  of  the  troops.  The  French 
have  no  G-5,  this  work  being  done  under  opera- 
tions, but  as  training  in  our  army  assumed  such 
colossal  proportions  it  was  given  a  separate  head. 

Under  the  Chief-of-Staff's  instructions  these 
organizations  get  the  necessary  information  about 
the  enemy,  including  maps  of  his  defenses,  G-2, 
prepare  the  plans  for  the  attack,  G-3,  and  get  up 
the  war  material  necessary,  G-4.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  the  general  policies  of  the  Army  aside  from 
combat  operations,  G-i  and  G-5  are  continuously 
active,  so  that  men  and  material  may  be  ready 
when  battle  is  decided  on.  Compared  to  a  busi- 
ness organization,  the  Government  at  Washington 
is  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  President  of  the  Company,  the  Chief- 
of-Staff  is  operating  Vice-President,  and  the  var- 
ious "G's"  are  department  heads. 

It  all  sounds  simple  and  obvious.  Neverthe- 
less the  creation  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
on  these  lines  is  a  landmark  in  American  mili- 
tary history,  for  we  have  never  had  a  general  staff 
that  could  carry  out  any  policy,  because  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the 
various  bureau  heads  always  dominated  the  army 
— each  working  for  his  own  bureau,  and  all  against 
an  army  under  unified  control.  If  such  a  deplor- 
able system  had  been  followed  in  France,  the  Chief 
of  Artillery  would  have  told  General  Pershing 
how  many  guns  he  could  have  at  St.  Mihiel,  the 
Chief  of  the  Medical  Corps  would  have  arranged 
as  many  hospitals  as  he  saw  fit,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Air  Service  would  have  decided  what  he  would 
do.  A  battle  under  these  conditions  would  have 
been  murder  with  no  extenuating  circumstances. 

The  Army,  Corps,  and  Divisional  Staffs  were 
exact  copies  of  the  organization  of  the  General 
Staff,  except  that  the  Army  Staffs  have  no  G-5 
and  the  Corps  and  Division  Staffs  have  neither 
G-4  nor  G-5.  The  staffs  thus  organized 
on  a  firm  foundation  but  with  little  practice  in 
directing  battle  operations  were  to  meet  their  first 
major  test  in  the  biggest  battle  ever  fought  by 
American  troops. 

By  the  second  day  of  the  St.  Mihiel  battle, 
before  the  operation  was  really  over,  long  before 
the  papers  began  to  ask  why  the  American  Army 
did  not  exploit  their  success  and  follow  it  up 
toward  Metz,  the  reserves  had  started  toward 
Verdun  and  the  Argonne  for  the  last  great  battle 
of  the  war.  ; 
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A  FTER  recovering  from  the  malarial  fever 
i\         contracted  during  the  Santiago  cam- 

/  %  paign,  Pershing,  as  told  in  the  April 
I  "^  number  of  the  World's  Work,  re- 
•^  ^  ported  on  December  20,  1898,  for  duty 
in  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
George  D.  Meiklejohn.  Our  new  insular  posses- 
sions— Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and 
Guam — were  then  all  under  military  government. 
This  meant  a  huge  task  suddenly  dropped  upon 
the  War  Department,  a  task  for  the  doing  of  which 
it  had  had  no  experience,  a  task  that  meant  new 
policies,  new  plans,  new  departmental  machinery. 
To  meet  this  exigency,  the  "  Division  of  Customs 
and  Insular  Affairs"  was  organized,  and  on  March 
10,    1899,  Pershing  was  placed  in  charge  of  it. 

But  there  was  war  in  the  Philippines,  and  Persh- 
ing chafed  for  what  he  called  "  the  real  work  of  a 
soldier."  "All  my  life,"  he  explained  to  his 
friend,  Meiklejohn,  "I've  been  in  command  of 
troops,  and  now  when  there  is  a  chance  to  get  into 
a  real  campaign,  I  am  put  behind  a  desk."  Though 
he  chafed,  he  applied  himself  so  efficiently  to 
the  problem  of  organizing  the  new  bureau,  that 
Meiklejohn  said  he  could  not  be  spared. 

The  months  passed.  Midsummer  had  brought 
Root  into  the  cabinet.  As  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Customs  and  Insular  Affairs,  Pershing  immedi- 
ately came  into  contact  with  the  new  Secretary 
of  War. 

On  August  17th,  the  long-desired  order  came. 
Pershing  was  directed  "to  proceed  to  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  and  report  in  person  to  the 
commanding  general,  Department  of  the  Pacific 
and  8th  Army  Corps,  for  assignment  to  duty  with 
the  8th  Army  Corps."  He  reached  Manila  De- 
cember 1st,  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  and  Jolo,  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
the  month  sailed  for  that  tropical  island  in  whose 
unexplored,  forbidden  interior,  amid  a  barbaric, 
warlike  people,  Opportunity  awaited  him. 


The  Spaniards,  though  they  had  "held"  the 
Philippines  for  centuries,  had  only  succeeded, 
so  far  as  Mindanao  was  concerned,  in  securing 
a  foothold  here  and  there  on  the  coast.  Zam- 
boanga  and  a  dozen  or  so  other  fortified  towns 
summed  up  the  list  of  their  actual  holdings  in 
this  untamed  island.  The  Moros — an  ethnic 
combination  of  Arab  and  Malay — were  masters 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  huge  island  of  Mindanao. 
This  was  the  doubtful  title  that  the  United 
States  took  over  from  Spain,  a  title  further  com- 
plicated by  insurrectionary  movements  in  each  of 
these  coast  towns. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  the  American  forces,  the 
insurredos  melted  away.  One  after  another, 
Zamboanga  and  all  the  other  towns  formerly  held 
by  the  Spaniards  were  invested  without  blood- 
shed, without  even  the  firing  of  a  shot.  Only  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  was  there  an  insurrecto 
flare  that  promised  trouble.  Back  of  certain 
towns  on  this  stretch  of  coast,  the  insurredos 
had  strongholds  in  the  rough,  mountainous  coun- 
try. From  these  they  made  frequent  marauding 
trips,  now  and  then  even  occupying  the  coast 
towns.  A  clean-up  campaign  was  decided  upon; 
and  it  was  in  this  campaign  that  Pershing  saw  his 
first  active  service  in  the  Philippines.  As  adjutant- 
general  of  his  department,  he  was  in  the  field  with 
the  Headquarters,  from  November  27,  1900,  to 
March  1,  1901.  He  participated  in  the  advance 
up  the  Cagayan  River,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
stronghold  of  Macajambos,  a  fort  hidden  away 
in  a  narrow  gorge  that  cut  a  cleft  in  the  mountains 
800  feet  deep. 

From  the  view-point  of  actual  stand-up  combat, 
this  campaign  did  not  amount  to  much.  It  was 
more  a  problem  of  hard  marching  over  difficult 
mountain  trails,  of  hauling  mountain-guns  up 
and  down  the  precipitous  sides  of  ravines,  of 
preventing  small  parties  from  being  ambushed  by 
boh  men,  and  of  avoiding  the   numerous  man- 
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traps  with  which  the  insurredos  guarded  all  the  with  living  bamboo,  the  trunk  of  an  old  bamboo 

approaches  to  their  forts.  being  covered  with  stout  thorns.     This  bamboo 

Macajambos  fell;  other  forts,  supposedly  in  hedge  was  not  only  a  protection,  but  it  was  also  a 
equally  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,  fell,  perfect  camouflage  for  these  forts  in  their  tropic 
Scouting  parties  were  sent  out  along  all  roads  and  surroundings.  The  breastworks  were  usually 
trails.  Merely  as  indicating  the  desire  of  the  man  surrounded  by  ditches  that  varied  in  depth  from 
for  active  service,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  five  to  thirty  feet.  In  some  instances  there  were 
Pershing  participated  in  the  scouting  in  the  moun-  two  or  more  rows  of  these  ditches.  Between  and 
tains  about  Macajambos.  Before  the  aggressive  outside  the  ditches  were  hidden  pitfalls  studded 
tactics  of  the  Americans,  the  insurredo  movement  at  the  bottom  with  sharpened  stakes.  The  sally- 
in  Mindanao  became  a  thing  of  the  past.  port,  or  entry  way,  was  always  narrow  and  indi- 

With  these  little  problems  wiped  off  the  slate,  rect,  and  therefore  could  not  be  raked  with  shot 
the  American  forces  were  left  free  to  give  their  from  the  outside.  Moreover,  it  was  usually  pro- 
attention  to  the  solution  of  the  big  problem  of  tected  by  a  lantaca,  or  Moro  cannon,  loaded  with 
Mindanao — the  taming  of  the  Moros,  particularly  slugs.  Lantacas  were  also  mounted  on  the  para- 
of  the  Malanaos,  as  those  tribes  dwelling  about  pets  to  fire  through  barbette  embrasures,  and 
Lake  Lanao  call  themselves.  The  Malanaos  others  mounted  to  fire  through  embrasures  in  the 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Moros,  and  the  breastworks.  This  defensive  work  was  known 
only  ones  who  had  steadfastly  combated  all  ag-  as  a  cotta.  Here  the  followers  of  the  dato  rallied 
gression  by  the  white  man.  to  his  or  their  own  defense. 

Lake  Lanao,  lying  some  2,000  feet  above  sea  But  the  Moros'  favorite  weapon  was  cold  steel, 
level,  is  situated  in  a  comparatively  narrow  neck  In  the  folds  of  his  sarong  he  always  carried  a 
in  the  island  of  Mindanao.  There  are  two  ways  dagger,  or,  if  a  man  of  high  caste,  a  kris.  In  bat- 
of  approaching  it:  one  from  Iligan  on  the  north  tie  he  used  the  catnpilan,  a  two-handed,  broad- 
coast  of  the  island,  the  other  from  Malabang  on  bladed  sword  with  razor  edge.  The  Spaniards 
the  south  coast.  The  distance  from  either  town  estimated  that  there  were  some  three  or  four 
to  the  lake  is  about  the  same — twenty  miles,  hundred  thousand  of  these  Moros  living  about 
But  in  spite  of  this  short  distance  from  the  ocean,  Lake  Lanao. 

the  Malanaos  had  kept  theirs  a  forbidden  land.  For  a  year  or  so  after  their  nominal  occupation 

of  the  island,  the  Americans  confined  their  activi- 
ties, in  the  country  approaching  the  Lake  Lanao 

In  order  to  understand  the  situation  that  con-  district,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  old  Spanish 

fronted  the  Americans,  it  is  necessary  to  know  a  posts,  at  Malabang  on  the  south  coast  and  at 

little  about  the  civilization  of  the  Moros  as  it  Iligan  on  the  north  coast.     Meanwhile,  efforts 

existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  were  made,  both  by  messages  and  conferences,  to 

The  description  that  follows  is  of  those  conditions  induce  the  Malanaos  to  establish  friendly  rela- 

as  they  then  were.     The  Moros  were  a  barbaric,  tions  with  the  Americans.     These  efforts  were  met 

but  not  a  primitive  people.     They  were  Moham-  with  sullen  defiance. 

medans,  and  many  of  their  priests  had  made  the  In  March,  1902,  a  detachment  of  one  officer 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     The  high-caste  Moro  was  and  seventeen  enlisted  men  was  sent  out  on  an 

proud  of  his  ancestry,  some  of  them  being  able  to  exploring  trip.     Friendly  runners  had  been  sent 

trace  it  back  to  the  Thirteenth  Century.  ahead  to  notify  the  inhabitants  of  the  peaceable 

The  Moros  were  divided  into  tribes  or  clans  nature  of  the  excursion.     The  detachment  was 

which  ranged  in  the  number  of  their  members  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  large  band  of  Moros 

from  three  or  four  dozen  to  as  many  thousands,  who  lay   in   ambush.    One   soldier  was   killed. 

Each  clan  had  its  own  territory  which  was  known  The  attacking  force  was  so  numerous  and  the 

as  a  rancheria.    At  the  head  of  the  clan  was  a  country  so  densely  wooded  and  difficult  that  the 

dato,  or  a  sultan,  who  had  patriarchal  authority  commanding  officer  fell  back.     He  was  again  fired 

over   all   its   members.     There   were   some   400  on,  and  forced  off  the  trail  he  had  used  in  the  ad- 

rancherias  around  Lake  Lanao,  and  in  these  about  vance.     His  horses  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the 

150  sultans,  all  claiming  to  be  of  royal  blood.  jungle,  also  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  had  been 

They  were  a  fighting  people,  and  one  clan  often  killed, 

made  war  on  another.     Each  dato,  or  sultan,  had  A  few  days  later  a  soldier  walking  about  a 

his  dwelling  house  inclosed  by  an  earth  or  rock  mile  outside  a  post  near  the  coast,  was  murdered, 

breastwork,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  about  A  little  later,  two  soldiers  out  from  Malabang 

the  same  number  of  feet  in  thickness  at  the  bottom  for  recreation,  were  set  upon  by  six  Moros.     One 

and  tapering  up  to  three  feet  at  the  top.     This  soldier  was  killed,  the  other  was  wounded  but 

breastwork  was  matted  together  on  the  exterior  made  his  escape. 
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It  was  ascertained  that  all  the  Moros  who  had 
attacked  American  troops  were  from  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Lanao.  Bayan  was  the  name  of  the 
largest  rancheria  in  that  neighborhood.  Colonel 
Baldwin  was  given  additional  troops,  and  ordered 
to  go  to  Lake  Lanao,  secure  the  men  who  had  mur- 
dered the  soldiers,  and  recover  the  stolen  horses. 

But  before  Colonel  Baldwin's  expedition 
started,  the  sherif,  Mohammed  Afdal — an  Afghan 
and  a  Mohammedan  priest,  residing  with  Dato 
Ali  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  (to  whose  daughter 
the  sherif  was  married),  and  who  had,  during 
the  Spanish  times,  lived  in  the  lake  country — was 
induced  to  go  on  a  mission  of  peace  to  Lanao  and 
explain  to  the  natives  why  the  American  troops 
were  preparing  to  visit  the  lake,  and  the  necessity 
for  the  Moros  to  comply  with  the  demand  to  de- 
liver up  the  murderers  and  the  captured  horses. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  prominent 
priest  would  turn  them  from  their  defiant  attitude. 
A  fortnight  later  the  sherif  returned  from  his  visit. 
He  reported  his  failure  to  influence  the  Moros. 
Their  attitude  was  generally  hostile.  Many  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  regarded  him  as  an 
enemy  who  sought  to  aid  the  Americans  in  over- 
throwing the  Moros,  changing  their  religion,  and 
enslaving  their  people. 

Fearing  that  the  expedition  would  stir  into  hos- 
tile activity  that  huge  Moro  beehive  that  swarmed 
about  Lake  Lanao,  the  authorities  decided  that, 
if  possible,  it  would  be  advisable  to  reach  the 
datos  living  along  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  with 
proclamations  explaining  that  the  pending  mili- 
tary operation  was  solely  to  punish  Moros  guilty 
of  murdering  American  soldiers.  And  this  is 
where  Pershing  took  his  first  part  in  the  troubled 
affairs  of  Lake  Lanao. 

PERSHING    PROMOTED   TO   CAPTAIN 

After  participating  in  the  scouts  and  conferences 
that  closed  the  insurrecto.  movement  along  the 
north  coast,  Pershing  had  returned  to  Zamboanga. 
Here  the  cable  brought  him  the  news  from  Wash- 
ington, on  February  2,  1901,  that  he  had  been 
promoted  to  captain,  and  attached  to  the  1st 
Cavalry.  In  August,  this  regiment  was  ordered 
home.  But  Pershing  did  not  want  to  return.  To 
quote  from  a  letter  under  date  of  September  19, 
1903,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  written  by  Charles 
E.  Stanton,  then  a  captain: 

When,  after  a  tour  of  duty  extending  more  than  two 
years,  the  majority  of  us  wanted  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  Captain  Pershing  asked  for  a  transfer 
to  the  15th  Cavalry,  then  taking  station  in  his  depart- 
ment, with  the  full  belief  that,  if  active  service  were  to 
be  encountered,  it  would  be  in  Mindanao.  With  acu- 
men to  foreshadow  events,  he  had  the  instinct,  training, 
:ind  ability  to  grasp  the  proffered  opportunity. 


Pershing's  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  duly 
transferred  to  the  15th  Cavalry  on  August  20th. 
Thereafter,  he  was  variously  detailed  as  Acting 
Chief  Engineer  Officer,  Ordnance  Officer,  and 
Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Min- 
danao, and  Collector  of  Customs  at  Zamboanga. 
On  October  nth,  he  was  relieved  of  his  depart- 
mental duties  and  ordered  to  take  command  of 
the  post  at  Iligan,  stopping  at  Cuvo  on  the  voyage 
around  the  island,  to  buy  beef  for  the  troops  sta- 
tioned along  the  north  coast. 

A  few  of  the  datos  from  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Lanao  occasionally  journeyed  to  I  ligan.  Pershing 
made  a  point  of  meeting  them,  and  gradually  won 
their  friendship.  A  glimpse  of  his  genius  for  the 
delicate  task  of  governing  an  alien  people  is  to  be 
had  in  this  extract  from  a  report  made  by  Persh- 
ing some  months  later: 

The  Moro  is  of  a  peculiar  make-up  as  to  character, 
though  the  reason  is  plain  when  it  is  considered,  first, 
that  he  is  a  savage;  second,  that  he  is  a  Malay;  and, 
third,  that  he  is  a  Mohammedan.  The  almost  infinite 
combination  of  superstitions,  prejudices,  and  suspicions 
blended  into  his  character  make  him  a  difficult  person 
to  handle  until  fully  understood.  In  order  to  control 
him  other  than  by  brute  force,  one  must  first  win  his 
implicit  confidence,  nor  is  this  as  difficult  as  it  would 
seem;  but  once  accomplished  one  can  accordingly  by 
patient  and  continuous  effort,  largely  guide  and  direct 
his  thoughts  and  actions.  He  is  jealous  of  his  religion, 
but  he  knows  very  little  about  its  teachings.  The  ob- 
servance of  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies  is  about  all  that 
is  required  to  satisfy  him  that  he  is  a  good  Mohammedan. 
As  long  as  he  is  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  his 
women  and  children,  and  his  slaves,  there  need  be  little 
to  fear  from  him.  As  a  rule  he  treats  his  so-called 
slaves,  who  are  really  but  serfs  or  vassals,  as  members 
of  his  family;  but  any  interference  with  what  he 
thinks  his  right  regarding  them  had  best  be  made 
gradually  by  the  natural  process  of  development,  which 
must  logically  come  by  contact  with  and  under  the 
wise  supervision  of  a  civilized  people. 

This  attitude  of  mind  was  fruitful  in  results. 
The  datos  paid  him  visits  and  held  long  confer- 
ences. Pershing  even  began  the  study  of  the 
Moro  language,  and  finally  mastered  enough  of 
it  to  understand,  without  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, what  was  being  said.  From  the  use,  in 
letters  that  Pershing  wrote  to  a  number  of  datos, 
of  the  phrase  "I  should  like  to  visit  the  North 
Lake  rancherias  again,"  it  is  evident  that  Pershing 
had  established  his  friendship  with  some  of  the 
datos  on  a  sufficiently  firm  basis,  for  him  to  ven- 
ture into  their  country. 

Then  came  April  and  the  impending  advance  to 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  by  the  force  under 
Colonel  Baldwin,  and  the  desire  of  the  authorities 
to  reach  the  north-shore  Moros  with  the  proclama- 
tion of  friendship.     This  proclamation  was  cabled 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  LEONARD  WOOD  INSPECTING  A  COMPANY  OF  BRIGADIER-GENERAL  PERSHING  S  COMMAND 

Left  to  Right:     1st  Lieutenant  Lindsay  P.  Rucker,  Major-Genera!  Leonard  Wood,  Major  Charles  Byrne,  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Dravo,   Brigadier-General  John  L.  Pershing,  Colonel  Crosby  P.  Mills.  2nd  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Howard 

to  Pershing,  with  orders  that  he  have  it  forwarded  and  peace.    I  should  like  to  go  to  see  you  on  Monday 

to  the  north-shore  Moros.     He  had  a  translation  (April  21st)  if  you  will  send  me  word, 

made,  and,  with  each  copy,  he  sent  a  personal  I  am  sending  this  letter  with  others  by  my  old  friend, 

letter.     Proclamation  and  letters  were  delivered  Yanit,  dato  of  Marahui,  to  whom  I  have  explained 

by  one  of  the  datos  of  Marahui  (the  village  on  the  the  proclamation  and  this  letter.    With  remembrances 


north  shore  where  the 
Spaniards  had  had  their 
fort). 

But  early  in  April, 
General  Davis,  the  di- 
vision commander,  had 
visited  Iligan  and  told 
Pershing  to  do  all  he 
could  "to  convince  all 
Moros  on  the  north  side 
that  the  Americans  had 
no  intention  of  molest- 
ingany  of  theirfriends." 
Pershing's  interpreta- 
tion of  General  Davis's 
order  "to  do  all  he 
could,"  is  shown  in  this 
extract  from  one  of  the 
letters  that  he  sent  to 
the  datos. 

If  it  is  convenient  1 
should  like  to  visit  the 
North  Lake  rancberias 
again  and  personally  ex- 
plain, more  clearly  than  I 
can  write  it,  this  proclama- 
tion and  the  desire  of  the 
Americans   for  friendship 


CAPTAIN    PERSHING    IN    JAPAN 

Pershing  was  sent,  as  military  attache,  to  Tokio  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  He  was  given  permission  to  go  to 
Manchuria  as  military  observer  attached  to  Kuroki's  army. 


to  your  family  and  to  that 
of  your  nephew,  Ahmai- 
Sangacala,  I  hope  to  see 
you  all  again  as  soon  as 
possible. 
Your  friend, 

John  J.  Pershing, 
Captain, 
Fifteenth  Cavalry 

It  was  not  until  April 
26th  that  the  answer 
came: 

Letter  from  Maciricampo  to 
bis  friend  at  Iligan,  Cap- 
tain Persbing: 
God  be  praised. 
I    have  to  inform  you 
that  all  thedatosoi  Laguna 
de  Lanao   (Marahui  and 
vicinity)  have  held  a  con- 
ference and  all  join  in  re- 
questing you  as  command- 
ing  officer   not   to  come 
here  with    troops.      You 
may  come  without  troops. 
Your  friend, 

Maciricampo  of 
Marahui. 


QO 
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In   his   report   upon   this  diplomatic   mission,      delegation  sent  to  the  American  camp,  was  met 
Pershing  gives  this  interesting  picture:  with   silence.     The   next   morning,   the  advance 

I  left  the  following  day,  and  upon  arriving  at  Marahui      was  ordered  on  the  cottas. 
in  the  evening  found  them  very  much  excited  and  The  cotta  of  an  ally  of  Bayan  was  carried  by  as- 

frightened.    All  sorts  of  rumors  were  afloat   among      sault,  after  being  shelled  by  artillery,  the  greater 
them  about  our  designs;  one  to  the  effect  that  we  were      part  of  the  garrison  retiring  to  Pandapatan,  the 

great  stronghold  of  Bayan. 
This  was  now  attacked  by 
both  artillery  and  infan- 
try, but  was  vigorously 
defended.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  infantry  tried  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  After 
a  hand-to-hand  struggle  in 
the  ditches,  the  Americans 
reached  the  breastwork  of 
the  fort.  But  it  was  ten 
feet  high  and  covered  with 
thorny  bamboo.  It  could 
not  be  scaled.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the 
sally-port.  In  this,  one 
officer  was  killed,  another 
wounded,  and  several  men 
killed  and  wounded.  With 
the  coming  of  night,  the 
American  forces  were  dis- 
posed so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  besieged. 
Daylight  showed  the  white 
flags  flying  over  the  fort. 
It  was  found  that  the  fort 
had  been  defended  not 
only  by  the  men  of  Bayan, 
but  also  by  delegations  of 
fighting  men  from  Bacalod, 
Butig,  Paigoay,  Masiu, 
Dirimuid,  and  other  ranch- 
erias.  This  was  an  elo- 
quent index  of  the  senti- 
ment toward  the  Ameri- 
cans, of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Lake  Lanao  Moros. 
The  Moro  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  between  200  and 
300.  It  included  the  sul- 
tan of  Bayan,  the  sultan  of 
Pandapatan,  and  many  other  leading  men.  The 
American  loss  was  seven  killed  and  forty-four 
wounded,  of  whom  three  died  within  a  few  days. 
About  a  thousand  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
captured  fort,  the  Americans  established  their 
camp.  It  was  named  Camp  Vicars  in  memory  of 
Lieutenant  Thomas  A.  Vicars,  killed  in  the  attack 


preparing  1,500  men  at  Iligan 
to  move  against  them,  and 
so  on.  Many  had  packed 
up  their  household  goods 
read)'  to  move  and  had  sent 
their  women  and  children  to 
their  forts  and  other  ranche- 
rias. 

The  next  day,  Monday, 
April  28th,  was  market  day  at 
Madaya,  and  we  held  a  con- 
ference of  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  there  during  the  mar- 
ket, all  the  leading  North  Lake 
Moros  being  present,  as  well 
as  many  Moros  from  other 
sections  of  the  lake,  including 
Linok,  Bayan,  Ganosi,  Tar- 
aca,  and  Aremain.  I  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  Gen- 
eral Chaffee's  proclamation, 
corrected  many  false  rumors 
and  impressions,  and  assured 
them  that  none  who  were 
friendly  to  us  would  be  mo- 
lested, but  that  it  was  firmly 
the  intention  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  go  where  they  pleased 
throughout  this  island.  The 
Moros  are,  as  is  well  known, 
very  jealous  of  their  religion, 
and,  like  all  Mohammedans, 
stand  ready  to  defend  their 
faith  by  force  of  arms.  What 
I  have  always  said  to  them 
was  given  authoritative  force 
by  what  General  Chaffee  said 
on  this  subject  in  his  pro- 
clamation. At  the  conclusion 
all,  except  some  of  those 
from  the  South  Lake  country, 
expressed  themselves  as  satis- 
lied  that  no  general  war  was 
to  be  waged  and  that  they 
could  proceed  unmolested  in 

their  religion  and  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  and 
peaceful  occupations. 

Meanwhile,  the  force  under  Colonel  Baldwin, 
more  than  a  thousand  strong,  was  pushing  its 
way  up  from  Malabang.  General  Davis  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  The  advance  began  on 
April  17th,  but  the  Moros  had  blocked  the  steep, 


PERSHING  AFTER  HIS  RETURN 

From  the  Philippines.     He  was  now  a  national  fig 
ure,  widely  known  and  popular  in  society 


twisting  trail  by  fallen  trees,  and  it  was  not  until  on  Fort  Pandapatan. 

the  end  of  the  month  that  the  Americans  reached  General   Davis  immediately  sent  news  of  the 

Lake  Lanao.     A  demand  on  the  sultan  of  Bayan  action  at  Bayan  to  Pershing  at    Iligan,  stating 

that  the  murderers  be  surrendered  and  a  peace  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  North  Lake  Moros 
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visit  him  for  conference.     So  Pershing  addressed 


ion,  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  man  to  command 
a  "Letter  to  my  friend,  Ahmai-Manibilang,  of  on  the  spot  should  possess  certain  qualities  not  easy  to 
Madaya,"  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  said:  find  combined  in  one  man:  capacity  for  command, 
"The  General  wishes  that  all  the  datos  and  prin-  physical  and  mental  vigor,  infinite  patience  in  dealing 
cipal  men  of  Bayabao  come  to  see  him,  and  1  wish  with  these  fanatical  semi-savages,  wise  discretion,  a 
to  know  when  they  will  be  ready  to  go  with  me      serious  desire  to  accomplish  the  work  set  for  him,  and 


across  the  lake."     (The  ital- 
ics are  mine!) 
The  reply  came: 

Letter  from  your  friend  Ahmai- 
Manibilang     to     my   friend 
Captain  Pershing,  Jligan: 
I  am  very  glad  to  know  that 

the  general  has  reached  Ona\  an 

(Bayan),  and  has  killed  many 

datos  who  were  opposed  to  him. 

When    the    general    has    dis- 
patched all  the  bad  Moros  over 

there  then  you   can  go  there 

with  your  friends,  the  datos  of 

Bayabao,  from  here.     Ahami- 

Sangacala  is  not  here,  and  it  is 

difficult  to  roach  Madumba. 

The  authorities  decided 
that  Camp  Vicars  should  be 
maintained,  and  an  effort 
made  to  overcome  such  hos- 
tility as  existed  about  Lake 
Lanao.  But  it  was  also  de- 
cided that  this  hostility 
should  be  overcome,  so  far 
as  was  possible,  by  peaceful 
means;  that  military  force 
should  only  be  resorted  to 
when  necessity  compelled. 

Pershing  was  ordered  to 
report  for  duty  at  Camp 
Vicars.  For  a  month  or  so 
he  acted  as  Intelligence 
Officer,  thus  getting  an  op- 
portunity to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Moro 
situation  at  the  south  end 
)f  the  lake.  On  June  30th, 
ie  was  put  in  command  of 
the  camp,  succeeding 
Colonel  Baldwin,  who  had 
received  the  star  of  a  brigadier  -  general 


PERSHING    AT   CAMP    VICARS 

It  was  from  this  camp  that  Pershing  led  the  cam- 
paign into  the  Lake  Lanao  country 


knowledge  of  the  Moro  char- 
acter. It  was  easy  to  find 
officers  possessing  some  of  the 
characteristics  and  qualifica- 
tions above  mentioned,  but 
there  was  no  available  officer  of 
rank  known  to  me  in  the  7th 
separate  brigade  whose  endow- 
ments embraced  all  the  re- 
quisites. 

It  was  a  strange,  a  pic- 
turesque chapter  in  his  life, 
upon  which  Pershing  now 
entered. 

"With  the  small  nucleus 
of  friendly  Moros  to  assist 
us,"  he  said  in  one  of  his  re- 
ports, "efforts  were  at  once 
begun  to  influence  others, 
at  first  those  of  theOnayan 
and  Bayabao  tribes,  and 
later  those  of  Maciu.  Let- 
ters were  written  and 
friendly  Moros  were  sent 
out  to  assure  all  of  them 
that  we  had  their  best  in- 
terests at  heart,  and  invit- 
ing those  who  had  not  done 
so,  to  visit  us  and  become 
personally  acquainted,  in 
order,  if  possible,  that  mut- 
ual confidence  might  be 
established  between  us.  In 
response  to  these  letters  and 
invitations,  many  visited 
us,  and  others  replied  by 
letter,  expressing  their  de- 
sire to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  us.  To  all  who  came, 
a  welcome  was  given   and 

every  effort  made  to  assure  them  that  our  motives 

were  the  best." 


At  this  time  the  force  at  Camp  Vicars  consisted 
)f  two  troops  of  cavalry,  a  battery  of  artillery,         These  visitors  at  Camp  Vicars  presented  a  mot- 
ind  three  companies  of  infantry — in  all  about  700     ley  and  gorgeous  spectacle.     Each  dato  that  came 


nen.     it  was  a  command  at  that  time  about 
.'qual  to  a  regiment. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Adjutant-General  at  Washing- 
on,  General  Davis  wrote: 

The  situation  in  one  respect   has  been  anomalous 

-the  assignment  of  a  captain  to  so  large  and  important 

command  as  that  of  Vicars — but  it  was,  in  my  opin- 


brought  his  retinue — a  little  retinue  if  he  was  a 
little  dato,  a  big  retinue  if  he  was  a  big  dato. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  more  than  a  hundred 
followers  in  line.  The  boom-boom  of  tom-toms 
announced  the  fact  that  a  dato  and  his  retinue 
were  approaching.  At  the  head  of  the  line  was 
always  a  Moro  bearing  an  American  flag.     The 
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WATCHING   THE    ADVANCE   ON    BACOLOD 

Captain  Pershing  is  at  the  left  of  the  group  in  the  centre.     Next  to  him,  on  the  right,  is  Colonel  (now  Inspector-General)  John  L 
Chamberlain.     Partly  shown  at  the  extreme  left  is  Henry  Savage  Landor,  the  explorer 

it  was  notice  that  under  it  was  a  hadji,  a  hoi1 
man  who  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

When  the  camp  was  reached,  the  Moros  wer 
required  to  pile  their  arms,  a  check  being  giveij 
for  each  weapon.  If  the  visiting  dato  was  one  thai 
Pershing  especially  desired  to  honor,  the  dato'\\ 
weapon-bearer,  with  his  assortment  of  campilanl 
and  krisses,  would  be  allowed  to  bear  his  weapon! 
to  the  conference. 

These  semi-savage  Orientals  did  not  believe  in 
short,  direct  approach  to  the  business  in  hand.     ;| 
conference  with  them  was  usually  a  long,  drawrl 


EXTERIOR   OF    A    MORO      COTTA 

Each  dato  had  his  dwelling  surrounded  by  a  stout  breast- 
work which  in  turn  was  protected  by  hedges  of  spiked  or  grow- 
ing bamboo.  The  followers  of  the  dato  retired  to  his  cotta  in 
times  of  war 

national  colors  were  given  to  all  dates  who  would 
accept  them.  The  flag  was  carried  in  the  fore- 
rank  by  all  friendly  visitors  as  notice  to  the  sen- 
tinels not  to  open  fire.  Behind  the  flag-bearer, 
came  the  line  of  men,  bright-colored  sarongs  about 
their  waists,  spears  and  knives  flashing  in  the  sun- 
light. But  most  colorful  of  all  was  the  dato  him- 
self: tight  jacket  with  gold  buttons,  close-fitting, 
striped  trousers,  upon  his  head  a  bright-hued  scarf 
twisted  into  a  turban,  and  on  each  side  of  him  an 
umbrella-bearer,  one  holding  a  red  and  the  other 
a  white  umbrella.     If  a  green  umbrella  was  seen, 


INTERIOR   OF    A    MORO      COTTA 

The  sally  port  or  entrance  to  these  fortifications  was  alwa 
protected  by  a  lantaca  loaded  with  slugs,  and  very  effecti 
at  short  range 
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out  palaver.  It  might  last  all  day,  even  be  ad- 
journed to  the  next  day,  and  some  conferences 
were  known  to  extend  into  the  third  day.  But 
through  it  all,  Pershing  was  patience  itself,  squat- 
ting on  the  floor,  smoking  cigarettes  with  them, 
gravely  listening,  and  advising.  To  the  waiting 
retinue,  he  always  sent  rice  for  their  meals.  To 
the  dato,  when  the  conference  was  over,  he  made 
a  gift — a  box  of  candy,  a  package  of  cigarettes, 
a  pipe,  or  some  similar  gift  from  over  the  seas. 
All  of  their  visits  to  Pershing,  however,  were  not 
for  the  purpose  of  conference.  As  the  acquaint- 
ance developed  into  friendship,  some  of  the 
datos  began  to  make  social  calls.  The  high-caste 
Moro  is  very  fond  of  chess,  and  plays  a  fairly 
good  game.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the 
commander  of  Camp  Vicars  and  a  dato  from  a 


DATO    AMI    BAN    KURANG   OF   OATO 
His  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  Sultan  of  Bayan,  who  asked 
Pershing  to  adopt  her  as  his  daughter.     Pershing  accepted 
this  honor 

neighboring  rancheria,  squatting  on  the  ground 
over  a  game  of  chess. 

"A  special  invitation,"  said  Pershing  in  his  re- 
port, "was  sent  inviting  Moros  to  come  and  join 
us  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July.  About  700, 
from  rancherias  in  the  vicinity,  accepted  the  invi- 
tation and  seemed  to  enjoy  both  our  sports  and 
their  own,  for  which  special  prizes  were  offered." 

But  things  about  Lake  Lanao,even  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Camp  Vicars  itself,  were  not  so  peaceful 
as  these  visits  and  games  would  seem  to  indicate. 
The  telegraph  line  to  Malabang  was  cut,  often 
as  much  as  a  mile  of  wire  being  carried  off.  Sol- 
diers on  the  trail  to  Malabang,  were  attacked  and 
wounded.  A  night  attack  was  made  on  one  of 
the  outposts  of  Camp  Vicars.    A  sergeant  and 


A     DATO      APPROACHING  THE  AMERICAN  CAMP 

Every  dato  who  would  accept  one  was  supplied  with  an 
American  flag.  This  was  always  carried  when  on  a  visit  to 
Pershing  so  that  the  sentinels  would  not  fire 

one  man  were  killed  and  two  men  wounded. 
Thereafter,  the  outposts  were  frequently  attacked 
under  cover  of  darkness,  but  without  casualties 
on  the  American  side. 

It  was  learned  that  these  raiders  were  under  the 


A   'DATO      GRANDEE   OF   MAKADAR 

This  Moro  chief  was  very  friendly  to  the  Americans.  From 
the  time  they  first  penetrated  to  Lake  Lanao,  he  was  of  great 
assistance.  He  accompanied  Pershing  on  a  number  of  his 
campaigns 
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THE    MILITARY    ROAD   TO    LAKE    LANAO 

This  road,  cut  by  American  soldiers,  through  a  heavy  jungle,  follows  the  line  of  an  old  Moro  trail. 

for  a  white  man  to  follow  this  trail  even  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  coast,  until  Pershint 


It  was  almost  certain  death 
pacified  the  Moros 


leadership  of  Sultan  Uali  who  had  drawn  around 
him  a  crowd  of  renegades  from  Butig  and  smaller 
rancherias  in  that  vicinity.  Also  Moros  from 
Bacalod  and  Macui  became  offensive.  Pershing 
demanded  an  explanation  from  the  sultans  and 
datos  of  these  rancherias,   and    received   hostile 


replies.  The  friendly  Moros  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  Americans  took  no  action.  It  be- 
gan to  be  whispered  about  that  the  Americans 
were  afraid.  It  was  finally  decided  that  an  object 
lesson  was  needed. 
On  September  28th,   Pershing  started  on  his 
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GENERAL   MILES    IN    PERSHING  S   TENT  AT  CAMP   VICARS 
Miles  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Moro  country.    A  dato  and  his  attendant  are  in  the  foreground 

•st  campaign  in  the  Lake  Lanao  country.     Dur-     the  Americans  without  fear,  that  the  Americans 
g  the  year  that  he  was  in  command  at  Camp     would  welcome  the  change  in  their  attitude.    On 


icars/he  conducted,  in 
1,  four  of  these  cam- 
ligns.  Each  campaign 
itended  American  au- 
lority — by  diplomacy 
here  possible,  by  bat- 
e  where  necessary — a 
tie  farther  out  from 
amp  Vicars.  In  the 
st  campaign,  he  com- 
etely  circled  the  lake, 
ling  what  no  white 
an  had  ever  done 
ifore. 

After  each  campaign, 
ction  against  other 
jstile  Moros  was  post- 
oned  in  the  hope  that 
ley  would  profit  by  the 
sson  administered  to 
lose  who  had  met  the 
mericans  in  battle, 
loreover,  letters  were 
nt  to  them,  saying 
lat  though  previously 
istile,  they  might  visit 


MOROS    COMING    TO    A    CONFERENCE 

The  vinta  is  a  craft  peculiar  to  the  Moros,  who  are  very 
dexterous  in  paddling  it.  The  vintas  in  the  illustration  are 
being  towed  to  Zamboanga  by  a  Government  launch 


each  campaign,  friendly 
datos  accompanied  the 
command;  and  when  a 
hostile  country  was  ap- 
proached they  were  sent 
ahead  as  ambassadors 
of  peace.  These  meth- 
ods converted  some 
datos  from  hostility. 
But  there  were  others 
who  remained  firm  in 
their  pride  of  prowess. 
Each  campaign  had  its 
share  of  battle. 

After  the  second  cam- 
paign, cholera  reached 
the  lake.  In  Pershing's 
report  we  read : 

Our  market  was  closed 
for  a  time,  and  a  strict 
quarantine  against  Moros 
was  established.  I  had 
letters  of  instructions  pre- 
pared in  Moro  and  sent  to 
all  the  principal  rancherias, 
explaining  to  them  how  to 
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limited  quantity  to  those  who  wished  it.  In  some  places 
the  instructions  were  followed  in  the  main,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  holding  the  disease  in  check  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. According  to  the  best  obtainable  information,  it  is 
probable  that  about  1,500  people  died  of  this  disease. 

Before  starting  on  the  last  campaign,  in  which 
it  was  designed  to  circle  the  lake,  the  following     feet  wide  and  forty  deep, 
letter  was  sent  out: 

To  all  Moros  in  the 

Lagnna  de  Lanao: 

The  Americans  have 
now  been  in  the  La- 
guna  de  Lanao  nearly 
one  year.  During  that 
time  we  have  con- 
structed a  good  road 
from  Malabang  to  the 
lake.  We  have  given 
employment  to  many 
Moros  at  good  wages. 
We  have  purchased  a 
great  deal  of  Moro 
produce.  We  have 
established  a  good 
market  at  Bayan.  We 
have  not  molested  any 
Moros  except  some 
who  attacked  us.  We 
have  visited  as  friends 
all  points  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake  from 
Ganassi  toGata.  We 
have  gone  across  the 
lake  and  visited  many 
rancherias  there.  We 
have  kept  every 
promise  we  have 
made.  We  have  not 
interfered  with  the 
customs,  habits,  gov- 
ernment, or  religion  of 
any  Moro.    Therefore 

we  have  demonstrated  to  the  Moros  and  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  are  not  here  to  make  war,  nor  to  dispossess 
the  inhabitants  of  Lanao  of  their  lives,  property,  or 
anything  that  is  theirs,  but  are  here  for  the  good  of  the 
Moros,  as  representatives  of  our  great  Government, 
of  which  all  Moros  are  a  part.  All  fair-minded  Moros 
who  know  us  have  become  our  friends  because  they  be- 
lieve we  are  honest  and  that  we  can  and  will  help  the 
people  in  the  Laguna.  All  sensible  Moros  in  the  La- 
guna  want  peace.  Two  or  three  datos  refuse  our  friend- 
ship simply  because,  as  they  say,  they  do  not  like  the 
Americans.  To  these  datos  I  say  they  are  obstructing 
the  establishment  of  universal  peace  in  the  Laguna,  and 
if  they  continue  their  opposition  they  must  some  day 
suffer  the  consequences  of  their  stubborn  ignorance. 

In  reading  Pershing's  reports  of  these  cam- 
paigns, it  is  interesting  to  follow  the  care  with 
which  he  used  his  troops.     Every  possible  turn 


avoid  the  disease  and  offering  to  supply  medicine  in      and  twist  of  the  enemy  was  foreseen.     His  plai 

of  attack  upon  each  cotta  was  as  carefully  though 
out,  comparatively  speaking,  as  if  he  had  beei 
before  Metz  itself.  He  always  aimed  to  save  hi 
men.  Bacolod  was  said  to  have  been  the  strong 
est  fort  in  all  the  Moro  country.  Its  heavy  breast 
works  were  surrounded   by  a  ditch  thirty-fiv* 

In  the  final  assault 
fallen  trees  wen 
thrown  across  this 
and  a  b  a  m  b  o  < 
bridge  laid,  ove 
which  the  Ameri 
cans  rushed  for  ; 
hand-to-  han< 
struggle  upon  th< 
parapet.  But  pre 
liminary  bombard 
ment,  diverting  at 
tack  upon  anothe 
front  of  the  fort 
and  thepreparatioi 
of  the  bridge,  ha(] 
all  been  so  carefull 
planned  that  th<i 
capture  of  Bacolo< 
cost  the  American 
only  eight  wounded 
In  all  four  cam 
paigns  Pershing' 
forces  never  suf 
ered  a  surprise,  no 
a  reverse. 

And  in  these  re 
ports,   there  is  nc 
self-glorification 
no  emphasis  upor 
the   "I":    but   al 
ways    "I    can  no 
speak  too  highly  o 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  my  com- 
mand," and  then  lists  of  the  men  deserving  specia 
commendation   and   the  conduct   that   entitlec 
them  to  it. 

The  spirit  of  respect,  of  loyalty,  that  Persh 
ing's  conduct  gradually  inspired  in  his  Mor( 
friends,  is  well  illustrated  in  this  extract  from  £, 
letter  that  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

The  Sultan  of  Bayan  asked  me  the  other  day  to  be 
father — adopted  father — to  his  wife.  I  said  1  would 
She  is  an  Oato  woman,  and  her  father,  dato  Am 
Ban  Kurang,  is  very  rich  for  a  Moro.  I  have  alread> 
three  adopted  children.  One  is  the  Raja-Muda  oi 
Oato.  This  means. that  he  is  heir  to  the  Sultanate 
Another  is  Tompogao,  a  bright,  clean,  little  fellow 
who  has  the  airs  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.  He  will  be  Sul- 
tan some  day  or  a  great  dato.  I  have  many  very  strong 
personal   friends  among  the   Moros.    Some  of  thcrr 


rami 


jjete 

rick 


ic 


WHO  TOLD  THE   FUNNY   STORY? 

An  interesting  group  at  Camp  Vicars.     Left  to  Right:    Captain  Per 
shing,  Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans,  and  General  Samuel  S.  Sumner 
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will  do  anything  for  me.  If  I  should  say:  "Go  and  kill 
this  man  or  that,"  the  next  day  they  would  appear  in 
camp  with  his  head. 

Another  honor  that  the  Moros  bestowed  upon 
Pershing  was  his  consecration  as  a  dato.  This 
took  place  at  the  cotta  of  dato  Sadji  Ducinan,  near 
Camp  Vicars.  Two  companies  of  infantry  ac 
companied  Pershing,  as  a  guard  of  honor.  As  the 
Americans  approached  the  cotta,  dato  Sadji 
appeared  in  the  entranceway,  gravely  advanced, 
threw  both  arms  about  Pershing,  and  kissed  him 
on  each  cheek.  So  far  as  an  officer  who  accom- 
panied the  soldiers  could  observe,  Pershing  un- 
flinchingly returned  both  embrace  and  kisses. 
As  an  interesting  detail,  this  officer  adds  that 
dato  Sadji  had  a  thick  black  beard,  that  he  chewed 
betel  nut,  and  that  some  of  the  juice  thereof  had 
trickled  into  his  beard.  After  this  fraternal  wel- 
come, Pershing,  accompanied  only  by  his  inter- 
preter, entered  with  dato  Sadji  into  his  cotta. 
Many  datos  from  other  tribes,  all  wearing  their 
full  regalia,  were  in  attendance  and  assisted  in 
the  ceremony. 

But  Pershing's  honors  were  by  no  means  limited 
to  those  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Moros  of  Lake 
Lanao.  When  his  column  returned  to  Camp 
Vicars  in  May,  1903,  after  completing  the  circuit 
of  the  lake,  General  Samuel  S.  Sumner,  brigade 
commander,  sent  his  official  congratulations. 
General  George  W.  Davis,  commander  of  the 
Division  of  the  Philippines,  added  his.  William 
Howard  Taft,  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands, cabled  the  War  Department  an  account 
of  the  achievement,  in  answer  to  which  Elihu 
Root,  Secretary  of  War,  cabled  to  General  Davis: 

I  congratulate  you  and  Brigadier-General  S.  S.  Sum- 
ner on  the  work  done  in  Mindanao.  Express  to  Cap- 
tain John  J.  Pershing,  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command,  the  thanks  of  the  War  Department  for 
their  able  and  effective  accomplishment  of  their  dif- 
ficult and  important  task. 

Pershing  had  now  seen  three  and  a  half  years  of 
continuous  service  in  the  Philippines.  The 
•last  year  had  been  particularly  severe.  The 
strain  had  told  on  his  health.  In  June,  1903,  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

STARTING   TO   MAKE    A    BRIGADIER-GENERAL 

But  before  Pershing  had  left  the  Moro  country, 
a  movement  was  on  foot,  urging  that  as  a  due 
recognition  of  his  work,  of  his  demonstrated 
ability  as  a  military  leader,  he  be  appointed  a 
brigadier-general.  This  movement  was  started 
and  given  impetus  by  officers  of  the  Army,  men 
under  whom  Pershing  had  served,  men  who  had 
served  with  him,  and  men  who  had  served  under 
him— in  short,  the  men  best  qualified  to  pass 


judgment  upon  his  fitness  to  hold  the  rank  of  a 
general  officer.  Letters  strongly  urging  his  pro- 
motion were  written,  some  to  the  President,  some 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  some  to  the  Ad- 
jutant-General. Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the 
writers,  with  the  rank  they  then  held: 

Major-General  George  W.  Davis,  Major-Gen- 
eral Samuel  S.  Sumner,  Brigadier-General  J.  P. 
Sanger,  Brigadier-General  A.  S.  Burt,  Brigadier- 
General  George  M.  Randall,  Major-General 
Arthur  Murray,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 
(in  1904),  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Parker, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  S.  Pettit,  Major  Ed- 
ward Davis,  Captain  Charles  S.  Riche,  Captain 
Thomas  Swobe,  Captain  Chauncey  B.  Baker, 
Captain  W.  M.  Wright,  Captain  Frank  L.  Winn, 
Captain  Ross  Menoher,  Captain  Francis  J. 
Koester,  Captain  G.  B.  Duncan,  Captain  Guy  H. 
Preston,  Captain  J.  A.  Ryan,  and  Captain  Charles 
E.  Stanton. 

Though  the  recommendation  of  Pershing  for 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  was 
first  made  by  officers  of  the  Army,  the  urging  of 
it  was  not  left  entirely  in  their  hands.  In  May, 
1903,  John  J.  Mickey,  Governor  of  Nebraska, 
wrote  to  the  President:  "We  of  the  West  are  ex- 
ceedingly proud  of  Pershing's  record  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Department  will  accord  him  merited 
recognition."  J.  H.  Millard  and  C.  H.  Dietrich, 
the  Senators  from  Nebraska,  also  addressed 
the  President,  and  so,  too,  did  Elmer  J.  Burkett 
and  E.  H.  Hinshaw,  members  of  Congress  from 
the  same  state. 

On  November  24, 1903,  William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary to  President  Roosevelt,  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  War:  "The  President  would  like  to  know  when 
Captain  Pershing  is  coming  to  Washington." 
The  answer  was  returned:  "Captain  Pershing  is 
now  in  Washington  and  has  an  office  in  the  War 
Department."  The  Captain  was  invited  to  take 
luncheon  at  the  White  House. 

"Captain  Pershing,"  said  the  President,  when 
the  party  was  seated  at  table,  "did  I  meet  you  in 
the  Santiago  campaign?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  President,  just  once." 

"  When  was  that?    What  did  I  say?  " 

"Since  there  are  ladies  here,  I  can't  repeat  just 
what  you  said,  Mr.  President." 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  which  Roosevelt 
joined. 

"Tell  me  the  circumstances,  then." 

"Why,  I  had  gone  back  with  a  mule  team  to 
Siboney,  to  get  supplies  for  the  men.  The  night 
was  pitch  black  and  it  was  raining  torrents.  The 
road  was  a  streak  of  mud.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  front,  I  heard  noise  and  confusion  ahead.  I 
knew  it  was  a  mired  mule  team.  An  officer  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Rough  Rider  was  trying  to  get  the 
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mules  out  of  the  mud,  and  his  remarks,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  should  not  be  quoted  before  ladies. 
I  suggested  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
take  my  mules  and  pull  your  wagon  out,  and  then 
get  your  mules  out.  This  was  done  and  we 
saluted  and  parted." 

"Well,"  said  Roosevelt,  "if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  a  man  would  be  justified  in  using  bad 
language,  it  would  be  in  the  middle  of  a  rainy 
night,  with  his  mules  down  in  the  mud  and  his 
wagon  loaded  with  things  soldiers  at  the  front 
needed." 

MEETING   THE    FUTURE   MRS.    PERSHING 

Congress  was  now  about  to  meet,  and  senators 
and  representatives  were  gathering  in  Washing- 
ton. Among  them  was  Francis  E.  Warren,  sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  accompanied  by  his  daughter 
Miss  Helen  Frances  Warren. 

The  Senator,  at  this  time,  had  an  apartment  in 
the  Hotel  Willard.  Across  the  hall,  was  the 
apartment  of  J.  H.  Millard,  senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Senator  Warren  and  his  daughter  were 
met  in  the  hall  by  Miss  Millard. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a' little  dinnerparty 
to-night,"  said  Miss  Millard,  "and  I  want  you 
both  to  come.  I  want  you  to  meet  a  man  of 
whom  we  Nebraskans  are  very  proud,  Captain 
Pershing." 

"Oh,  Captain  Pershing!"  exclaimed  Miss  War- 
ren. "  I've  read  so  much  about  him  in  the  news- 
papers that  I'm  anxious  to  meet  him." 

The  dinner  party  took  place  that  night,  and 
Senator  Warren  and  his  daughter  met  Captain 
Pershing.  Miss  Warren  had  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  the  previous  spring.  Her 
college  friends  have  described  her  as  "gay,  warm- 
souled,  of  blithe  originality."  During  her  stay 
at  Wellesley,  when  mischief  had  been  afoot, 
The  Powers  always  asked:  "Where  was  Frances 
Warren?"  According  to  the  Senator,  "the  fire 
flew"  as  soon  as  his  daughter  and  the  Captain 
met. 

There  was  to  be  a  dance  that  night  at  Fort 
Myer,  to  which  Miss  Warren  was  going.  Before 
the  dinner  was  over,  she  inquired  of  the  Captain 
if  he  too  were  going. 

"  No,  I  have  another  engagement." 

But  despite  the  engagement,  he  was  at  Fort 
Myer,  and  he  and  Miss  Warren  had  many  dances 
together. 

About  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  his  friend, 
Charles  E.  Magoon,  was  awakened  by  someone 
banging  on  his  door.     It  was  Pershing. 

"  Charlie,  I've  met  the  girl  I'm  going  to  marry." 
And  then  for  an  hour  or  more  he  held  forth,  until 
Magoon,  in  desperation,  said: 

"Jack,  if  you're  in  love,  I'm  not.     I  want  to 


get  some  sleep,     if  you're  still  in  love  to-morrow, 
come  around  and  tell  me  about  it." 

The  next  day,  Miss  Warren  dropped  in  on  her 
friends,  the  Millards.  General  and  Mrs.  John  R. 
Brooke  chanced  to  be  calling. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Brooke,"  said  Miss  Warren,  "do 
you  know  Captain  Pershing?" 

There  was  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  told  the 
story. 

"  If  you  think  you  could  stand  the  life  of  an 
army  officer's  wife,"  replied  Mrs.  Brooke,  "you 
couldn't  do  better  than  marry  Captain  Pershing." 

The  following  day  was  December  7th,  the  day 
on  which  Congress  met.  Miss  Warren  sat  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Senate  and  heard  the  reading  of 
President  Roosevelt's  message.  In  this  he  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  an  army  promotion  system 
which  was  bound  by  rigid  rules  of  seniority. 

"Until  this  system  is  changed,"  declared  the 
president,  "we  cannot  hope  that  our  officers  will 
be  of  as  high  grade  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
considering  the  material  upon  which  we  draw. 
Moreover,  when  a  man  renders  such  a  service  as 
Captain  Pershing  rendered  last  spring  in  the  Moro 
campaign,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  reward  him 
without  at  once  jumping  him  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier-general . ' ' 

This  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  an 
officer  of  the  Army  or  Navy  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  message  to  Congress. 

Then  came  a  dance  at  the  Navy  Yard.  Miss 
Warren  went;  so  too  did  Captain  Pershing.  The 
Washington  social  season  was  now  in  full  swing. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  later  that  Mrs.  Tom 
Walsh  gave  a  dance  in  honor  of  Miss  Alice 
Roosevelt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  this  dance,  Sen- 
ator Warren  came  home  to  luncheon  to  find  his 
daughter,  to  use  his  expression,  "on  tiptoe." 
She  showed  him  a  bunch  of  orchids,  and  to  it 
was  tied  a  card — "Captain  John  J.  Pershing." 
A  little  later  she  received  a  note  from  him,  saying 
that  if  she  had  no  partner  for  the  cotillion  at  Mrs. 
Walsh's  he  would  feel  honored  if  she  would  dance 
it  with  him. 

Miss  Warren  apparently  enjoyed  leading  this 
noted  warrior  around  in  chains:  there  was  no 
engagement.  Pershing  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Oklahoma  City,  as  assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Southwestern  Division.  He  left  Washington — 
but  not  without  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Warren 
ranch  in  Wyoming  during  his  leave  of  absence  in 
the  summer. 

The  summer  came,  and  the  visit  was  made,  and 
Miss  Warren  and  Captain  Pershing  rode  and 
hunted. 

Said  the  Senator  to  his  daughter: 

"  Why  don't  you  and  this  fellow  get  married? 
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If  I'm  any  judge,  he  loves  you  and  you  love 
him." 

But  Feminine  Prerogative  had  not  yet  wearied 
of  itself. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  Pershing  was  relieved 
of  his  duties  in  the  Southwestern  Division,  and 
ordered  to  Washington.  He  chose  his  route  so 
that  he  could  stop  off  at  Laclede,  Nebraska,  his 
old  home  town. 

The  story  of  that  flying  visit  is  best  told  by 
"Aunt  Susan"  whose  husband,  Captain  Hewett, 
used  to  run  the  Missouri  House  just  a  step  or 
two  down  street  from  the  Pershing  home,  and 
whose  marvelous  turnover  apple  pies  used  to  be 
consumed  in  no  less  marvelous  quantities  by  little 
John  Pershing. 

"I'd  been  out  in  the  garden  weeding,"  Aunt 
Susan  told  me,  "and  I  remember  I  had  on  an  old 
dress.  Mr.  Lomax — you  know,  Henry  C.  Lomax 
who  runs  the  bank  here — well,  Mr.  Lomax,  he 
came  to  the  back  door. , 

"'Aunt  Susan,'  he  says,  'there  is  a  gentleman 
outside  that  wants  to  see  you.'  So  out  I  stepped, 
and  if  there  didn't  stand  John  Pershing.  He  was 
a  fine,  full-grown  man,  but  I  could  see  his  mother's 
features  in  his  face. 

"I  just  cried  like  a  good  fellow.  John,  he 
filled  up  too. 

"'Aunt  Susan,'  he  says — and  I'll  never  forget 
his  words  as  long  as  I  live — 'Aunt  Susan,  it  does 
my  very  heart  good  to  see  the  old  folks  again. 
This  place  seems  like  home  to  me  and  it  always 
will.  I've  been  away  a  long  time  and  there  have 
been  many  changes  but  this  is  home.' 

'"John,  are  you  married  yet?'  I  asked  him. 

"  'No,  but  I  hope  to  be  soon.'  It  wasn't  a  great 
while  after  that  he  was  married.  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  hundreds  of  invitations  that 
were  sent  out,  but  he  didn't  forget  me 

"'Aunt  Susan,'  says  he,  'they  are  going  to  have 
a  reception  for  me  to-night  at  Pete  Felt's' — 
Pete,  you  know,  ran  the  furniture  and  undertaking 
business — he  was  the  mayor,  too,  just  then — 
'and  I  want  you  to  come.' 

"  I  told  him  that  I  would  try  to  be  there,  but 
that  I  was  tired  and  worn  out  because  I  had  been 
working  in  the  garden.  The  chrysanthemums 
were  in  bloom,  and  after  we  had  talked  awhile 
in  the  parlor,  I  went  out  and  picked  a  bouquet 
for  him  to  take  away. 

'That  evening,  if  John  didn't  come  for  me  in  a 
buggy.  'You've  got  to  come,  Aunt  Susan,' 
says  he.  'Mrs.  Felt's  going  to  have  a  big  cake 
and  you  must  have  some.' 

"  We  had  supper,  five  of  us,  John  and  me  and 
Pete  Felt  and  his  wife  and  daughter.  She  had 
a  good  supper  and  lots  of  it. 

"John,'  said  Pete,  'here  they  are,   coming.' 


And  so  they  were.  In  a  little  while  I  looked 
in  the  parlor,  and  such  a  crowd  I  never  saw.  But 
there  was  John,  shaking  hands  and  laughing. 
They  asked  him  for  a  speech,  and  John  made  it 
all  right.  Then  he  said  that  he  had  to  be  leaving 
soon;  that  he  had  to  take  the  night  train  to  Chi- 
cago; but  that  first  he  had  to  see  me  home. 

"Then  I  went  in  to  the  room  and  said:  'No 
you  won't — the  moon's  shining  and  I  can  go  home 
alone.'  But  John  insisted;  and  he  drove  me  home 
in  the  buggy." 

That  visit  is  a  cherished  memory.  One  must 
hear  the  white-haired  old  lady,  who  has  lived 
alone  since  the  death  of  her  husband  years  ago, 
retelling  the  story  as  so  she  tells  it  to  every  visitor, 
to  appreciate  how  much  happiness  it  has  brought 
into  her  life.  Since  that  visit  she  has  followed 
Pershing's  career  with  a  certain  proprietory 
interest:  a  great  man  had  shown  himself  faithful 
to  his  boyhood  friendship,  and  she  knows  he  is 
faithful  to  it  still. 

When  Congress  again  met,  Senator  Warren 
and  his  daughter  returned  to  Washington.  Cap- 
tain Pershing  was  already  there,  having  been  as- 
signed to  duty  on  October  31,  1904,  as  a  student 
at  the  Army  War  College. 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  had  come. 
Pershing  was  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to  go 
as  an  observer,  anxious  for  the  opportunity  to 
witness  this  first  great  combat  between  men 
armed  with  modern  weapons.  He  applied  to 
General  Chaffee,  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Chaffee  said 
that  there  were  already  so  many  American  ob- 
servers with  both  armies  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly send  another. 

Then  one  day,  General  Chaffee  sent  for  him: 

"  How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Tokyo  as  mili- 
tary attache?  If  you  went  there,  you  could  cross 
over  to  Manchuria  and  see  some  of  the  fighting." 

Pershing  said  that  he  would  like  nothing  better. 
The  choice,  he  was  told,  had  narrowed  down  to 
two  officers,  himself  one. 

He  hurried  to  Miss  Warren. 

"  I  expect  to  be  ordered  to  Japan." 

Feminine  Prerogative  collapsed.  As  she  after- 
ward told  a  friend :  "  1 1  was  now  or  never."  They 
became  engaged,  and  the  Senator  approved. 

But  the  next  day,  Pershing  appeared,  his  face 
clouded  with  dejection.  General  Chaffee  had 
sent  for  him  that  morning,  had  told  him  that  he 
had  been  selected  as  the  man  to  go  to  Tokio, 
that  he  wanted  him  to  go  as  soon  as  possible — 
and  that  the  reason  he  had  been  selected  instead 
of  the  other  officer,  was  because  he,  Pershing,  was 
unmarried. 

Senator  Warren  suggested  that  Captain  Persh- 
ing lay  the  matter  before  Mr.  Taft,  then  Secretary 
of  War. 
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Mr.  Taft  heard  the  story. 

"  You  are  not  married  now,  are  you?"  he  asked. 

"No." 

"  Then  why  can't  you  accept  the  appointment?  " 
A  pause,  and  then,  "  I  know  of  no  Army  regulation 
which  forbids  an  officer  to  marry." 

This  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  accepted,  and 
the  cloud  of  dejection  lifted  from  Pershing's 
face. 

MARRIED  AND  OFF  FOR  JAPAN 

Preparations  for  the  wedding  were  made  al- 
most over  night.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
January  26,  1905,  in  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany. 
It  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  social  season. 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, diplomats,  Army  and  Navy  officers 
were  among  the  many  guests. 

The  next  day  the  bride  and  groom  started  for 
Japan. 

Their  honeymoon  was  practically  all  spent  in 
travelling — across  the  continent,  across  the  Pacific. 
Shortly  after  they  landed  in  Japan,  Pershing  left 
for  Manchuria  where  he  was  attached  as  an 
American  observer  to  the  army  of  General  Kuroki. 
But  before  he  left  Tokyo,  he  arranged  that  his 
bride  should  receive  some  little  gift  each  day  of  his 
absence — flowers,  candy,  or  some  similar  re- 
membrance. 

In  September,  he  returned  to  Tokio  and  took 
up  the  duties  of  military  attache.  The  following 
year,  two  important  events  came  in  quick  suc- 
cession: on  September  8th,  his  first  child,  Helen 
Elizabeth,  was  born;  on  September  20th,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  made  him  a  brigadier-general. 

Then  came  the  storm!  A  veritable  torrent  of 
indignation  and  denunciation!  A  captain  had 
been  "jumped"  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general! 
People  forgot  Pershing's  long  years  of  service,  his 
splendid  record,  his  achievement  in  the  Philip- 
pines. They  forgot  that  almost  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  President  urged  Congress  to 
change  the  law  governing  Army  promotion  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  reward  an  officer  "without 
at  once  jumping  him  to  the  grade  of  brigadier- 
general,"  and  that  during  those  three  years  Con- 
gress had  taken  no  action.  They  also  forgot  a 
series  of  precedents,  a  series  to  which  Represent- 
ative Burkett  called  President  Roosevelt's  atten- 
tion, three  years  before,  when  Burkett  was  urging 
Pershing's  appointment  as  a  brigadier-general. 

"Upon  investigation,"  wrote  Burkett,  "1  find 
that  among  the  officers  who  have  been  raised  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier-general  from  the  grade  of 
captain,  are  the  following:  General  Leonard  Wood, 
Captain  Medical  Corps,  more  than  four  hundred 
and  ninety-one  seniors;  General  J.  F.  Bell,  Cap- 
tain Cavalry,  more  than  one  thousand  and  thirty- 


one  seniors;  and  General  William  Crozier,  Cap- 
tain of  Ordnance,  more  than  four  hundred  and 
ninety-three  seniors.  The  'jump'  of  General 
Bell  is  especially  large,  and  perhaps  unpre- 
cedented, yet  I  have  never  heard  of  a  criticism 
being  offered.  Among  the  younger  officers  who 
have  been  promoted  recently  General  Carter  had 
received  preferment  by  appointment  into  the 
Staff,  otherwise  he  would  have  jumped  at  the  date 
of  his  promotion,  more  than  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  officers,  and  General  Bliss  would 
have  jumped  more  than  five  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  seniors.  Among  those  who  are  mentioned 
for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  brigadier-general, 
is  Captain  Mills,  who,  if  promoted  now  would 
jump  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  seniors." 

The  many  critics  only  remembered  that  Persh- 
ing was  the  son-in-law  of  Francis  E.  Warren, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  His  promotion,  they  declared,  was  a 
flagrant  example  of  "pull." 

In  answer  to  such  criticism,  Roosevelt  said: 
"To  promote  a  man  because  he  married  a  sena- 
tor's daughter  would  be  an  infamy;  and  to  refuse 
him  promotion  for  the  same  reason  would  be  an 
equal  infamy." 

Senator  Warren  wrote  to  Roosevelt,  saying 
that  he  thought  this  expression  was  capable  of 
misconstruction. 

He  received  this  reply: 

Dear  Senator  Warren: 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  quotation  in  question 
is  capable  of  misconstruction,  whether  taken  apart 
from  its  context  or  not.  Your  son-in-law  was  pro- 
moted so  strictly  on  his  own  merits  that  I  had  absolutely 
forgotten  that  he  was  your  son-in-law  until  I  received 
your  letter.  Even  now,  I  cannot  remember  whether 
he  was  married  to  your  daughter  or  engaged  to  her  at 
the  time  he  won  the  victory  because  of  which  I  promoted 
him.  My  impression  is  that  he  was  not  yet  married 
to  her,  In  any  event,  the  promotion  was  made  purely 
on  the  merits,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  you  never  spoke 
to  me  on  the  subject  until  I  had  announced  that  he  was 
to  be  promoted.  The  article  that  you  enclosed  from 
the  Washington  Herald  is  a  tissue  of  malicious  false- 
hoods. It  is  not  a  case  of  a  man  writing  under  an  erron- 
eous impression,  it  is  a  case  of  a  man  being  guilty  of 
malicious  and  wilful  untruth. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

PERSHING    RETURNED   TO    PHILIPPINES 

About  the  end  of  December,  General  Pershing 
received  an  inquiry  from  the  Chief-of-Staff: 
"  Do  you  prefer  assignment  in  the  Philippines  or 
to  command  Department  of  the  Gulf?"  From 
Tokio  went  the  answer:  "Very  desirous  active 
service.  Leave  assignment  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment." 
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Now  came  one  of  those  amazing  instances  of 
departmental  red  tape.  Pershing  was  directed 
to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  report  for  further 
orders.  Leaving  his  wife  and  baby,  scarce  a 
month  old,  he  sailed  from  Tokio  on  October  4th. 
He  had  little  more  than  reached  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 
He  had  to  get  a  special  order  permitting  him 
to  go  by  way  of  Tokio  "to  get  family  and 
property." 

Reaching  the  Philippines,  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  McKinley,  near  Manila.  The  post 
at  this  time  was  in  command  of  Colonel  Henry 
P.  Kingsbury.  Back  in  the  eighties,  when  Persh- 
ing reported  for  duty  as  a  second  lieutenant  in 
New  Mexico,  Kingsbury  was  a  captain  in  the 
same  regiment.  According  to  the  old  seniority 
rule,  Kingsbury  would  have  ranked  Pershing  until 
the  former  retired  from  the  service.  Kingsbury 
had  only  been  a  colonel  a  few  months  when  Per- 
shing arrived,  a  brigadier-general,  to  take  com- 
mand. It  was  a  situation  that,  with  many  men, 
might  breed  ill  feeling.  Colonel  Kingsbury  told 
me  of  Pershing's  tact  in  handling  it. 

The  Colonel's  telephone  bell  rang.  A  voice 
came  over  the  wire: 

"  How  are  you,  Colonel?" 

The  voice  was  immediately  recognized. 

"  I'm  all  right,  General.     How  are  you?" 

"  You  don't  like  my  coming  here  in  command, 
perhaps?" 

"Why,  General,  I  don't  see  how  that  makes  any 
difference.  You  are  a  general  officer.  On  the 
contrary,  I'm  glad  you  came  to  the  post." 

(Army  etiquette,  usually  strictly  observed,  re- 
quires that  a  subordinate  officer  shall  make  the 
first  call  upon  his  superior.) 

"May  I  come  over  and  see  you?"  Pershing 
asked. 

"  I'd  be  highly  honored  if  you  did,  sir." 

And  the  general  made  the  first  visit  to  the 
colonel.  They  had  a  long,  pleasant  talk,  "reviving 
memories  of  the  old  days  in  the  land  of  the  Apache. 

On  March  24,  1908,  Pershing's  second  child, 
Anne,  was  born  at  Baguio,  the  town  up  in  the 
high,  pine-covered  hills  of  Benguet  Province, 
within  a  twelve-hours'  journey  of  Manila  and 
yet  with  a  climate  like  the  Adirondacks,  the  town 
that  has  been  made  the  summer  capital  of  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  war  seemed  imminent 
in  the  Balkans.  Pershing  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  If  war  came,  he  was  to  go  as  mili- 
tary observer.  He  took  his  wife  and  his  two  little 
children,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Vladivostok 
and  Siberia  to  Paris.  For  more  than  two  months 
he  was  in  France,  awaiting  the  development  of 
hostilities  in  the  Balkans.     These  not  material- 


izing, he  and  his  family  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  the  early  part  of  January,  1909. 

Meanwhile,  the  Moro  situation  in  Mindanao 
and  in  the  Sulu  Islands  had  again  become  trouble- 
some. In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Governor  Smith  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  had  cabled:  "Recommend  very  strongly 
General  J.J.  Pershing  to  command  Department 
of  Mindanao  and  as  governor  of  Moro  Province. 
Consider  General  Pershing  eminently  fitted  to 
meet  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Moro  situation." 

Pershing  was  accordingly  ordered  to  go  again 
to  the  Philippines.  But  malarial  infection,  con- 
tracted during  his  service  in  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, had  resulted  in  a  functional  disturbance 
which  rendered  him  temporarily  unfit  for  duty. 
He  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence,  stating  in  it: 
"  I  desire,  if  possible,  to  return  to  the  Philippines 
and  assume  command  of  the  Department  of 
Mindanao  according  to  existing  orders  and  re- 
quest that  no  permanent  assignment  of  an  officer 
to  that  command  be  made  pending  my  return  to 
duty."  A  few  months  later,  he  asked  to  be  or- 
dered to  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  and  again  requested  that  the 
place  in  the  Philippines  be  held  open  for  him. 

On  June  24,  1909,  a  son,  Francis  Warren,  was 
born  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  This  is  the  only 
one  of  his  children  who  was  born  in  the  United 
States. 

A  little  more  than  four  months  later,  Pershing 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  for  the  Philippines. 
With  him  went  his  wife  and  three  children.  He 
was  now  military  governor  and  commander  of  the 
Moro  Province.  This  included  both  Mindanao 
and  the  Sulu  Islands.  He  moved  into  the  official 
residence  at  Zamboanga. 

His  sphere  of  action  was  now  much  bigger  than 
when  he  was  in  Mindanao  before.  But,  to  adapt 
an  old  saying,  the  captain  was  father  of  the  gen- 
eral: the  Pershing  in  Zamboanga,  ruling  the  Moro 
Province,  was  the  same  Pershing  that  from  Camp 
Vicars  spread  his  influence  over  the  Lake  Lanao 
region.  His  policy  of  winning  and  holding  the 
friendship  of  the  natives  was  the  same.  Datos 
called  at  the  governor's  residence  just  as  they 
used  to  call  at  the  captain's  tent. 

Only  a  few  months  after  Pershing  took  office, 
W.  Cameron  Forbes,  the  governor-general  of  the 
Philippines,  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
Moro  Province.  Writing  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  said: 

I  have  just  returned  from  another  trip  south  in  which 
I  again  visited  the  Moro  Province.  The  change  there 
is  most  startling  and  enheartening;  the  result  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  arrival,  and  his  work  there  is  something 
magical. 

Every  one  of  the  things  which  I  found  to  criticise 
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with  the  administration  of  Moro  Province  has  been  re- 
medied and  with  a  firm  hand. 

One  of  the  most  radical  steps  ever  taken  by  a 
governor  of  barbarians  was  made  by  General 
Pershing  in  September,  191 1,  when  he  issued  an 
order  requiring  the  disarmament  of  the  Moros. 
Daggers,  campilans,  krisses,  and  spears  were 
almost  a  part  of  the  Moro  dress.  The  Moros  and 
their  ancestors  for  countless  generations  had  car- 
ried steel  weapons.  But  Pershing's  order  required 
that  all  these  be  surrendered,  as  well  as  any  fire- 
arms that  the  Moros  might  possess. 

He  called  datos  in  conference.  He  made  trips 
through  the  islands,  explaining  the  object  of  his 
order — that  without  disarmament  there  would 
never  be  peace  among  the  Moros.  Many  of  the 
natives  promptly  surrendered  their  weapons. 
There  were  some  bands  who  refused,  who  retired 
to  the  mountains  and  defied  the  authorities. 
Brief  campaigns  were  waged  against  these. 

The  most  serious  trouble  came  from  the  Moros 
of  the  Sulu  Islands. 

The  final  stand  of  the  hostile  element  opposing 
disarmament  was  made  on  Christmas  Day,  191 1. 
Pershing  wrote  in  his  report: 

Disarmament  was  made  on  the  sacred  mountain, 
Bud  Dajo.  The  Moros  had  hastily  and  secretly  re- 
tired to  that  stronghold,  expecting  the  troops  to  assault 
the  fortified  slopes  of  that  historic  battle  ground. 

In  handling  the  situation,  however,  our  troops  did 
not  assault  as  the  Moros  expected  and  desired,  but 
promptly  surrounded  them,  cut  off  their  supplies  and 
held  them  fast  until  they  were  starved  into  submission. 

The  effect  of  their  defeat  in  this  fashion  was  signal. 
There  have  been  other  smaller  encounters  but  the  dis- 
armament has  not  since  met  with  serious  opposition. 

ii 

On  May  20,  191 2,  General  Pershing's  fourth 
child,  Mary  Margaret,  was  born  at  Zamboanga. 

The  home  life  of  the  Pershings  is  described,  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  as 
of  unusual  charm.  It  was  one  of  those  homes  in 
which  there  is  an  absolute  homogeneity  of  interest 
in  both  the  light  and  the  serious  things  of  life. 
Both  General  and  Mrs.  Pershing  were  fond  of 
sports,  out-door-life,  dancing,  society.  Both  were 
tremendously  interested  in  their  children. 
Though  the  eldest  was  still  little  more  than  a 
toddler,  it  had  been  decided  that  each  one  was 
to  be  taught  how  to  earn  a  living. 

It  was  no  remarkable  thing  for  the  General 
to  help  put  the  children  to  bed.  He  was  interested 
in  thejr  dresses,  how  they  looked,  what  they  had 
done  with  themselves  during  the  day.  He  was 
proud,  and  let  them  know  his  pride  when  one 
learned  to  spell.  He  would  often  be  found  with  a 
child  on  each  knee,  an  arm  around  each,  gravely 
listening  while  one  read  aloud. 


If  the  children  wanted  to  play  with  their  toys 
when  he  was  at  home,  he  became  their  willing 
playmate.  "In  his  home,"  says  a  friend,  "he 
threw  aside  all  the  worries  and  cares  that  fall 
upon  a  commander,  and  seemed  to  banish  all 
thought  of  them  while  he  entered  into  the  amuse- 
ment and  games  of  the  children  with  the  same 
zest  with  which  he  pursued  the  other  games  in 
life." 

One  of  General  Pershing's  warmest  friends  in 
the  Philippines  was  Bishop  Brent.  Whenever 
the  latter  travelled  into  the  Moro  country,  he  al- 
ways visited  the  Pershings.  An  old  friend  of  the 
General's  was  a  dinner  guest,  one  night,  at  the 
Governor's  residence  in  Zamboanga.  She  sat 
next  him  at  table.  "  Bishop  Brent  has  just  been 
making  us  a  little  visit,"  he  said  quietly,  the  two 
dropping  for  a  while  out  of  the  general  conversa- 
tion. "He  suggested  that  the  children  be  bap- 
tized. You  know,  we  must  think  of  these  things; 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  start  children  on  the 
right  road."  It  was  not  long  afterward  that 
Bishop  Brent  baptized  not  only  the  four  children, 
but  also  General  and  Mrs.  Pershing  into  the 
Episcopal  faith. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  a  cablegram 
was  sent  from  the  War  Department  directing  the 
division  commander  at  Manila  to  "ask  General 
Pershing  if,  as  an  incident  to  the  reorganization 
of  the  Army,  he  would  prefer  to  have  an  organized 
brigade  in  the  United  States  or  to  continue  in 
Mindanao,  until  the  completion  of  his  regular 
detail."  Pershing  knew  that  he  still  had  work 
to  do  in  the  Philippines.  The  cable  carried  back 
the  message: 

"Pershing  prefers  to  continue  in  Mindanao." 

pershing's  description  of  work  amongst  moros 

Pershing  in  a  report,  which  now  is  of  historic 
importance,  describes  the  type  of  work  he  en- 
countered among  the  Moros  in  graphic  terms: 

Time  passed,  and  the  late  autumn  of  1913  arrived, 
but  the  Moros  of  Latiward  still  held  out.  The  brigands 
resumed  their  criminal  pursuits,  and  sent  their  warriors 
to  run  amuck  against  our  troops.  When  the  military 
forces  began  to  make  preparations  to  chastise  them, 
they  retired  to  Mount  Bagsak,  taking  with  them  prac- 
tically the  entire  population  of  Latiward,  numbering 
from  6,000  to  10,000  souls. 

This  assemblage  of  people,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
non-combatants,  including  women  and  children,  pre- 
sented an  appeal  to  humanity  that  far  outweighed  the 
immediate  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  disarmament 
orders,  or  for  the  apprehension  of  the  lawbreakers  and 
criminals  among  them  responsible  for  this  gathering. 

To  avoid  the  serious  consequences  to  the  Moros  of  a 
clash  under  these  conditions,  very  earnest  appeals  were 
made  to  induce  them  to  listen  to  reason  and  go  back  to 
their  deserted  fields.     Eventually  an  agreement   was 
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reached  that  all  Moros  should  return  to  their  homes  and 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  that  our  troops  should  be 
withdrawn  from  that  part  of  the  island  (Jolo). 

Most  of  the  women  and  children  and  unarmed  men 
from  Mount  Bagsak  went  down  to  their  farms  and  be- 
gan planting  their  crops,  and  there  was  much  apparent 
cause  for  again  indulging  in  the  hope  of  a  peaceful 
settlement. 

These  hopes  were  short-lived,  as  the  leaders  and  most 
of  their  armed  men  not  only  failed  to  disperse,  but  kept 
their  followers  and  families  continuously  in  readiness 
to  be  assembled  on  Mount  Bagsak  upon  the  slightest 
rumor  of  a  movement  against  them.  In  order  to  allay 
all  suspicions  and  if  possible  to  hold  the  populace  in 
their  fields  apart  from  the  outlaws,  all  intention  on  our 
part  of  even  an  ultimate  resort  to  force  was  positively 
disavowed.  Efforts  did  not  cease  until  the  outlaw 
conferees  openly  declared  that  they  would  never  lay 
down  their  arms. 

The  only  principle  for  which  they  fought  was  the 
right  to  pillage  and  murder  without  molestation  from 
the  government. 

By  this  time  the  separation  of  the  non-combatants 
from  the  desperadoes  and  criminals  had  been  practically 
accomplished.  Without  further  delay  and  without 
warning,  the  troops  were  called  out. 

By  a  swift  movement,  Mount  Bagsak  was  reached 
in  the  early  morning  of  June  nth.  The  defenders  of 
that  mountain  stronghold  were  caught  unawares  with 
most  of  their  non-combatant  followers  absent  and  a 
very  severe,  though  well-deserved,  punishment  was  ad- 
ministered. 

Our  course  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  Sulu  archipelago.  This  Bagsak  band 
of  outlaws  included  some  of  the  most  notorious  cattle- 
thieves  and  murderers  that  have  ever  infested  the  island. 
They  had  defied  the  officers  of  the  law,  fought  the  troops 
and  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish  order. 

That  is  Pershing's  account  of  the  battle  of 
Bagsak.  But  it  omits  the  recital  of  a  certain 
thing  which  apparently  was  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  victory.  Pershing  "personally  assumed 
command  of  the  firing  line  when  matters  looked 
desperate  for  our  side."  He  "arrived  on  the 
firing  line  when  the  fighting  was  fiercest  and  by 
his  coolness  and  good  judgment  steadied  the 
lines  until  an  advance  could  be  made."  He 
"stood  so  close  to  the  trench,  directing  operations, 
that  his  life  was  endangered  by  flying  barongs 
and  spears  which  were  being  continually  hurled 
from  the  Moro  stronghold."  "At  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  on  Mt.  Bagsak,  our  fighting  line 
was  about  fifteen  yards  from  the  last  Moro  posi- 
tion and  our  troops  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  combat  with  the  fanatical  enemy. 
He  took  personal  command  and  by  his  presence 
on  the  line,  by  the  coolness  and  good  judgment 
displayed  by  him,  greatly  encouraged  the  troops, 


the  result  being  a  determined  and  steady  advance 
and  speedy  capture  of  the  Moro  position." 

The  foregoing  extracts  have  been  made  from  a 
batch  of  affidavits,  a  dozen  or  so  in  number.  The 
source  and  the  purpose  of  these  affidavits  are 
shown  in  the  following  communication: 

headquarters 

District  of  Mindanao 

Zamboanga,  P.  I. 

September  30,  1913. 
From:  Brg.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  U.  S.  Army 
To:  The  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army 

(Through  Headquarters,  Philippine  Department) 
Subject:  Medal  of  Honor. 

1.  I  have  recently  been  informed  that  a  letter, 
supported  by  certificates  and  affidavits  from  officers 
and  enlisted  men,  was  sent  some  time  ago  to  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  by  Captain  George  C. 
Charlton,  Philippine  Scouts,  recommending  me  for  a 
Medal  of  Honor  for  distinguished  gallantry  in  action 
against  hostile  Moros  on  Mount  Bagsak,  Island  of 
Jolo,  P.  !.,  June  15,  1913. 

2.  While  I  highly  appreciate  the  opinion  of  these 
officers  and  men,  all  of  whom  have  served  so  faithfully, 
and  who  so  gallantly  performed  their  duties  in  this 
fight,  I  do  not  consider  that  my  action  on  that  occasion 
was  such  as  to  entitle  me  to  be  decorated  with  a  Medal 
of  Honor.  I  went  to  that  part  of  the  line  because  my 
presence  there  was  necessary. 

John  J.  Pershing. 

There  was  no  mock  modesty,  no  posturing  for 
public  applause,  in  that  communication.  It  was 
sent  through  departmental  channels,  was  kept 
within  these  confines,  and  was  finally  allowed  to 
reach  that  vast  mausoleum  of  records — the  ar- 
chives of  the  War  Department — whence  it  has 
only  now  been  resurrected.  I  believe  this  is  the 
first  time  that  it  has  appeared  in  print. 

Pershing's  work  in  the  Philippines  was  nowdone. 
In  accepting  his  resignation,  Francis  Burton  Har- 
rison, the  governor-general  of  the  Philippines, 
wrote: 

I  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  express  personally  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  publicly  in  my  letter  of  nom- 
ination to  your  successor  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  work  you  have  done  as  Governor  of  the  Moro 
Province.  You  have  restored  peace  and  disarmed  the 
turbulent  population,  promoted  civilization  and  educa- 
tion, and  as  rapidly  as  possible  substituted  civilian 
for  military  control  of  the  districts.  It  is  due  to  your 
efforts  in  that  direction  that  I  have  been  able  with  per- 
fect confidence  to  nominate  Hon.  Frank  W.  Carpenter, 
a  civilian,  as  your  successor. 

On  December  15,  1913,  General  Pershing, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 


"The  Life  of  General  Pershing"  will  be  continued  in  the  World's  Work  for  June 
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THAT  air  travel  is  certain — and  a  com-  meteorological  reports,  maps,  and  the  thousand 

mercial  certainty — there  is  no  question,  and  one  accessories  that  will  ultimately  make 

Time  has  been  and  always  will  be  one  aviation    a    great    commercial    success.     Safety, 

of  the    great  factors  in  business — and  certainty  of  delivery,  reliability,  and  regularity 

air    travel    is     the    quickest    means  are  essential.     To  get  these,  what  are  the  nec- 

of    transportation.     Moreover,    it    is    the    only  essary  steps  to  be  taken  and  what  programme  are 

medium  through  which  one  can  go  everywhere,  we  going  to  lay  out  and  adopt? 

The  British  air  routes  and  especially  the  routes  Take  the  situation  as  it  is  to-day  in  this  coun- 

across  the  English  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea  show  try.     The  whole   development   of  aviation   has 

most  distinctly  the  great  saving  over  any  land  and  been  toward  war,  and  that  war  was  in  Europe, 

sea  transportation  combination.     In  this  coun-  The  manufacturer  has  turned  all  his  brains  and 

try  the  West  Indies  offer  a  similar  comparison,  energy  toward  turning  out  planes  for  war  pur- 

In  competition  with  the  fast  direct  rail  routes  the  poses;  every  effort  of  the  Government  has  been 

air  has  not  as  yet  much  advantage  in  the  short  toward    preparation  for    aerial    warfare;    flying 

haul.    And  aviation  is  not  perfected  enough  yet  fields  and  training  centres  have  been  built   and 

to  be  a  serious  competition  of  the  long  haul,  run  for  that  main  purpose — to  carry  on  and  finish 

But  where  the  rail  route  is  slow  or  not  direct,  air  the  war  in  Europe. 

travel  even  to-day  may  have  a  place.  For  in-  Now  the  war  is  over  and  public  attention  is 
stance,  across  the  Great  Lakes,  along  the  coast,  centred  on  aerial  navigation,  partly  by  the 
into  Mexico,  or  up  into  Alaska.  spectacular  part  it  has  played  in  the  war  and 
But  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  interest  hard-  partly  by  the  romance  it  inspires.  Enthusiasts 
headed  capital  or  let  the  industry  go  ahead  in  carried  away  with  the  immense  possibilities,  pol- 
competition  with  other  countries  unless  the  iticians  seeing  political  capital  and  pork  barrel, 
Government  takes  the  necessary  steps  toward  propagandists  seeing  personal  advantage  are 
encouraging — and  not  discouraging — aviation.  flooding  the  papers  with  misstatements  and  deal- 
To  many,  the  number  of  departments  interested  ing  in  air  futures  without  much  regard  to  the 
in  aviation  will  at  first  seem  to  be  logically  an-  basic  problems  confronting  us.  These  problems 
swered  by  a  separate  department.  It  is  extremely  — and  there  are  many  of  them — will  have  to  be 
simple  to  draw  up  a  hypothetical  Utopia  without  overcome  before  aviation  really  comes  into  its 
regard  to  the  many  sides  of  the  situation  that  own,  as  it  surely  will  in  time, 
stare  us  in  the  face.  But  usually  Utopias  do  Leaving  out  the  problems  confronting  the 
not  work  out  practically  anyway.  manufacturer  and  designer  (such  as,  to  make  the 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  aviation  must  be  airplane  safer,  longer  lived,  capable  of  greater 
drawn  up  nationally  and  the  supervision  of  these  carrying  capacity,  etc.,  etc.)  we  are  faced  with 
laws  carried  out  effectively.  what  uses  it  can  be  put  to  immediately  and  in  the 
Will  Congress  decide  to  place  this  control  of  future.  One  air  service  major  who  has  gone 
civilian  and  commercial  aeronautics  under  the  back  to  civilian  life  has  made  careful  inquiries 
control  of  the  Army  and  Navy  or  under  a  new  among  business  men  to  find  out  how  often  air- 
bureau  of  say,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  craft  transportation  would  be  used  by  them.  His 
will  they  establish  a  Department  of  Aviation?  first  question  to  the  express  companies,  the 
Suppose  that  by  some  phenomenon  the  auto-  banker,  the  manufacturer,  etc.,  is  this:  Provided 
mobile  had  been  delivered  to  this  country  in  the  air  transportation  is  reliable  and  regular,  how 
state  of  mechanical  perfection  that  it  was  in  in  1904  often  would  a  firm  pay  proportionately  high  rates 
— and  there  wasn't  a  road  in  the  country.  How  for  the  increased  speed  of  air  transportation  over 
much  use  would  it  have  been?  The  present  situa-  ships  and  railroads?  The  answers  are  exceedingly 
tion  in  aviation  is  almost  analogous  to  such  a  sup-  illuminating,  and  they  suggest  many  future  and 
position.  To  be  sure,  we  have  the  air  to  fly  in,  some  immediate  possibilities.  But  the  great 
but  we  lack  landing  fields,  repair  parks,  proper  possibilities  will  not  come  until  air  travel  is  made 
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safe  and  certain  and  regular.  And  air  travel  is  not 
safe,  certain,  or  regular  to-day.  The  machines 
of  to-day  are  safe.  The  percentage  of  forced 
landings  in  straight  flying  is  small,  but  in  such 
cases  there  are  almost  certain  to  be  delays  for 
repair  or  gasolene  that  will  greatly  hurt  such 
service  for  commercial  use. 

THE  PROBLEMS  BEFORE  US 

Almost  the  first  essential  thing  for  commercial 
use — and  for  that  matter  for  civilian  use — of  the 
air  is  enough  and  adequate  landing  fields  along 
the  air  routes.  Landing  fields  with  minor  repair 
and  supply  shops  are  necessary  even  as  garages 
are  necessary  in  every  town  for  the  automobile. 
The  larger  cities  will  have  to  have,  of  course, 
great  flying  fields  and  shops.  When  a  plane  breaks 
a  propeller,  it  cannot,  if  on  a  commercial  run, 
wait  two  days  for  a  new  one  from  the  factory. 

There  is  always  the  possibility  that  mechanical 
ingenuity  may  overcome  this  and  other  draw- 
backs to  rapid  progress.  A  person  who  in  1906 
knew  we  would  never  fly,  or  in  19 14  knew  there 
could  be  no  world  war  because  it  could  not  be 
financed,  if  he  has  profited  by  subsequent  happen- 
ings is  not  going  to  say  that  airplanes  will  never 
settle  like  a  bird  on  a  piece  of  land  the  size  of  a 
tennis  court;  and  take  off  from  it  too.  But  until 
that  time  comes  we  shall  have  to  have  landing 
fields  large  enough  to  glide  on  to,  and  we  shall 
always  have  to  have  sheds  and  shops. 

Of  course,  along  the  coast,  lakes,  and  rivers 
flying  boats  to-day  can  always  find  a  landing 
place  except  in  times  of  bad  weather,  but  they 
cannot  find  gasolene  or  repair  shops  wherever 
they  choose  or  find  it  necessary  to  land.  The 
water  flying  has  that  much  of  a  start  on  land  fly- 
ing but  it  also  has  its  limitations. 

Throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country  it  is 
possible  to  fly  regularly  less  than  300  days  out  of 
the  year  under  present  conditions.  But  the  re- 
maining days  are  essential  to  successful  commercial 
air  service.  Without  regularity  commercial  avia- 
tion cannot  really  succeed.  Therefore,  the  prob- 
lem of  overcoming  bad  weather  conditions  con- 
fronts us.  That  is  the  work  for  the  Weather 
Bureau,  combined  with  radio  which  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  have  been  perfecting.  Weather 
stations  at  intervals  along  the  air  routes, 
ready  to  give  wind  currents  and  weather  con- 
ditions at  any  time  to  air  travelers  by  radio 
telephone,  will  do  much  toward  increasing  the 
number  of  days  that  ships  can  fly.  The  one 
great  problem  seems  to  be  landing  in  fogs  and 
snow  and  storms.  Apparatus  has  already  been 
developed  whereby  machines  can  land  safely  if 
the  fog  or  clouds  hang  as  low  as  a  few  feet 
above  the  earth.     Local  fog  dispelling  devices  are 


considered  feasible.  When  the  Weather  Bureau 
has  established  an  aerial  organization  and  land- 
ing in  rains  and  fogs  is  made  safe  the  flying  days 
will  be  increased  to  nearly  the  limit. 

Air  navigation  above  the  clouds  is  another  art 
as  yet  in  the  early  stages  of  development. 
Successful  commercial  service  depends  on  it. 
Moreover,  flying  cannot  be  confined  to  the  day. 
Until  it  is  made  as  safe  and  certain  for  night  it 
will  not  come  into  its  own.  Here  is  another 
great  piece  of  work  to  be  done — lighthouses 
along  all  the  air  routes. 

Cities,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  private  cor- 
porations are  already  planning  to  install  flying 
fields.  This  work  is  distinctly  not  for  govern- 
ment to  do  except  for  purely  government  work. 

While  these  needed  accessories  to  aviation  are 
being  secured  and  worked  out  to  make  commercial 
and  civilian  aviation  a  success,  the  aeronautical 
designers  and  constructors  will  require  an  op- 
portunity to  turn  their  efforts,  which  have  here- 
tofore been  chiefly  for  war,  toward  developing 
commercial  carriers  and  civilian  planes.  More- 
over, it  is  necessary  that  the  right  steps  be  taken 
to  logically  develop  the  business. 
-  One  solution  proposed  is  to  inaugurated  De- 
partment of  Aviation.  The  advocates  of  such  a 
Department  to  control  the  Army  and  Navy  Air 
Services  are  up  against  a  complex  problem  unless 
they  are  willing  to  advocate  the  logical  conclusion 
of  this  line  of  reasoning  which  has  some  points  de- 
cidedly in  its  favor,  and  that  is  to  reorganize  our 
whole  war  machinery,  have  a  Secretary  of  National 
Defense  and  under  him  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Army,  one  for  the  Navy  and  one  for  the  Air. 
The  problem  of  the  division  of  labor  between  land 
and  sea — and  now  between  those  two  and  air — has 
not  always  been  simple.  But  unless  this  complete 
step  is  taken  the  present  divergences  may  become 
hopelessly  complicated  by  the  advent  of  a  third 
party  more  intimately  connected  to  both  the 
existing  services  than  they  are  to  each  other. 

A    DEPARTMENT    OF    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  plan  of  a  Department  of  National  Defense 
to  control  the  three  elements,  land,  water,  and  air 
warfare,  has  certain  good  reasons  behind  it  that 
place  it  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  A 
hostile  fleet  attacking  our  seacoast  without  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  aircraft  would  en- 
counter many  difficulties  if  attacked  by  a  hundred 
fast  scouting  planes,  with  machine  guns  while 
dirigibles  and  bombers  settled  down  over  them 
to  drop  tons  of  explosives.  Or  again  an  incipient 
revolution  in  South  America  might  easily  be 
stopped  by  the  League  of  Nations  if  it  sent  planes 
which  could  clear  the  streets  of  the  capital  city 
with  machine  guns  and  protect  a  landing  place 
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for  the  infantry  who  could  be  transported  by  with  it;  that  military  aviation  must  be  under 

heavy    aircraft.    And    while    the    infantry    was  the  direction  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army, 

policing  the  city  their  supplies  could  be  brought  and  that  the  staffs  of  the  armies,  corps,  and  div- 

up  by  air.    This  may  be  dealing  in  futures,  but  isions  must  know  aviation  thoroughly? 

it  is  certain  that  hereafter  aviation  will  be  in-  This  common   understanding  and   knowledge 

creasingly  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  war  was  not  true  in  this  war,  but  after  a  year  and  a 

both  on  land  and  sea.    To  encompass  such  a  half  it  was  rapidly  becoming  true — and  it  will 

change  in  our  military  establishment,  however,  is  be  true  from  now  on,  for  the  overseas  army  at 

probably  not  an  immediate  political  possibility  least  has  learned  the  lesson. 

even  if  it  is  the  correct  step.  The  same  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  Navy. 

Due  to  the  impetus  given  by  the  Great  War  The  Navy  has  a  naval  problem  as  essential  to 

military  aviation  has  far  outstripped  the  com-  its  war  preparedness  as  the  Army  has,  and  it  is  a 

mercial  development,  but  if  there  had  been  no  problem  that  cannot  be  handled  by  any  but  naval 

war  it  is  quite  possible  that  commercial  uses  of  staffs, 

aircraft  would  now  hold  the  lion's  share.  The  argument  is  brought  forward  that  there 

Isn't  it  possible  that  the  advocates  of  a  separate  will  be  a  great  saving  in  elimination  of  duplication 

department  are  not  looking  at  the  whole  problem  of  experimentation,  inspection,  staff  training,  and 

and  the  future,  but  are  influenced  by  the  war  and  other  facilities,  and  that  a  separate  department 

the  adverse  criticism  which  has  fallen  on  our  Army  can  get  larger  appropriations  than  the  Army  and 

Air  Service?    After  all,  in  the  long  run  is  military  Navy  separately.    The  adage  that  "  two  heads  are 

aviation  going  to  be  the  dominant  part  of  the  air  better  than  one"  has  much  truth  when  applied 

business  or  is  the  great  future  going  to  be  com-  to  the  experimenters  and  designers.    Two  or- 

mercial?     Before  deciding  on  a  department  and  ganizations  working  on  the  same  or  similar  prob- 

how  it  is  going  to  be  run  and  controlled  that  ques-  lems  are  liable  to  supplement  and  help  one  another 

tion  should  be  solved.  and  produce  more  results  if  they  reciprocate  their 

We  have  a  biased  view  on  aeronautics  now,  for  discoveries.  As  for  training,  preliminary  training 
two  reasons;  one  is  that  it  is  new  and  is  developing  of  officers  may  be  nearly  the  same  but  final  train- 
so  fast  and  has  played  such  an  important  and  spec-  ing  will  of  course  be  different,  and  in  case  of  war 
tacular  part  in  the  war  that  we  cannot  fully  digest  we  will  need  all  the  fields  we  have  and  more  too. 
it,  and  the  other  is  that  it  has  been  the  pastime  of  Will  the  Army  and  Navy  supply  for  nothing 
many  people  to  berate  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army  the  Quartermaster  Corps  work,  the  Motor  Trans- 
until  the  public  has  become  considerably  mixed  up.  port  Service,  the  Army  Medical  Service,  etc. — or 

will  the  Aviation  Department  organize  its  own 

THE   MILITARY    PROBLEM  -r                        .«                   j-                       u          c  *• 

auxiliary  corps  thus  spending  a  number  of  times 

However,  a  Department  of  Aviation  that  does  over  any  saving  made  by  joining  the  two  services? 

not  go  so  far  as  to  be  one  of  the  triumvirate  to  Against  the  argument  that  larger  appropria- 

make  up  a  Department  of  National  Defense  has  tions  will  be  given  to  a  separate  air  service  there 

a  number  of  difficult  military  problems  to  over-  is  a  distinct  danger  of  a  new  Congressional  pork 

come.    The  adverse  criticism  directed  at  the  Air  barrel.     If  Dallas,  Tex.,  gets  a  Government  ap- 

Service  had  many  sources,  but  one  of  the  great  propriation  to  make  navigable  a  stream  which 

reasons  for  much  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  that  a  is  dry  half  the  year  why  shouldn't  Jefferson  City, 

large  part  of  the  rest  of  the  Army — and  especially  Mo.,  have  the  Government  build  it  a  beautiful 

here  in  the  United  States — has  been  ignorant  as  flying  field?      It  will  open  a  great  number  of  new 

to  the  uses  and  needs  of  aviation  in  war  and  the  ways  to  expend  the  national  income  to  build 

Air  Service  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  other  political  fences  and  give  patronage.    Of  course 

branches.     Moreover,  there  has  been  mutually  this  is  possible  without  a  separate  department 

a  lack  of  friendly  feeling  between  aviation  and  but  a  cabinet  member  is  after  all  a  political  adviser 

other  arms  of  the  service.  of  the  President  and  he  will  be  under  political  and 

But  that  has  been  largely  overcome,  especially  public  surveillance  to  see  that  his  department 

with  our  overseas  staffs.     They  recognize  that  makes  a  good  showing. 

aviation  is  the  fourth  combatant   branch  with  And  the  final  question  to  be  raised  regarding 

,  infantry,   artillery,   and   cavalry.    The  aviation  a  Department  of  Aviation  is,  have  we  sufficient 

service,  on  the  other  hand,  is  learning  that  it  trained  personnel  to  organize  and  run  it?     Isn't 

loses  much  of  its  effectiveness  unless  it  works  in-  there  a  real  danger  of  getting  an  organization 

telligently  with  the  rest  of  the  Army.     Doesn't  which  is  not  ready  to  properly  carry  on?    And 

the  situation  come  down  to  the  fact  that  in  land  the  failure  of  such  an  organization  would  cer-" 

warfare  aviation  must  be  a  part  of  the  Army,  tainly  retard  aerial  development, 

directed  by  the  same  staff  and  working  cohesively  At  the  present  moment  a  Department  of  Avia- 
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tion  wave  is  in  the  ascendency.  No  concrete  plan 
has  been  put  forward.  Moreover,  there  are  many 
difficult  questions  to  be  carefully  thought  out  and 
definitely  answered  before  we  take  this  step. 

Suppose  a  Department  of  Aviation  is  eliminated 
from  the  possibilities,  then  wemust  seek  some  other 
method  to  control  and  encourage  aeronautics. 
The  nearest  analogy  that  we  have  to  air  travel  is 
water  navigation.  The  Government  control  of 
shipping,  carrying  out  the  laws,  inspection,  and 
licenses  has  been  fairly  satisfactory.  Those  who 
do  not  believe  in  either  of  the  other  plans  pro- 
fess to  see  in  a  Bureau  of  Aviation  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — or  some  other  depart- 
ment— the  solution  of  the  problem.  Everyone 
sees  that  the  greatest  danger  now  lying  ahead  of 
aviation  development  is  the  lack  of  proper  laws 
and  licenses.  If  the  states  start  a  career  of 
individual  law  making  and  licensing,  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  will  be  put  in  the  path 
of  progress.  The  air  is  essentially  national  if  not 
international,  and  state  control  would  certainly 
hold  us  back  for  years — even  as  state  control  of 
railroads  has  held  back  the  transportation  in 
certain  states  and  consequently  held  back  the 
state  and  its  neighbors.  The  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  airship  and  its  physical  accessories 
will  naturally  go  forward  unless  it  is  completely 
checked  by  criminal  carelessness  regarding  legis- 
lation. The  British  have  carefully  worked  out  a 
set  of  laws  governing  the  uses  of  the  air,  the 
French  also;  and  an  international  code  is  being 
drawn  up.  It  is,  of  course,  our  natural  duty  to 
join  in  any  international  agreement.  However, 
our  conditions  are  not  entirely  analogous  to  those 
of  Europe  and  a  careful  study  of  our  needs  and 
requirements  is  immediately  necessary.  Such 
laws  as  are  drawn  up  should  be  as  few  and  as  all- 
embracing  as  possible,  for  aviation  is  going  for- 
ward with  such  leaps  and  bounds  that  many 
changes  both  in  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  the  laws  will  be  necessary.  The  essential 
thing  that  needs  to  be  passed  now  and  made  hard 
and  fast  is  that  the  licensing  of  all  flyers  and 
the  regulation  of  all  air  travel  is  a  Government 
job  and  not  a  city  or  state  job.  Without  that 
neither  the  manufacturer  nor  the  commercial 
company  can  have  positive  assurance  of  future 
unimpeded  development. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  (on  a  similar 
plan  to  its  licensing,  inspection,  and  control  of 
navigation)  can  organize  a  bureau  from  the  ex- 
Army  and  Navy  men  and  manufacturers  to  carry 
on  such,  a  work  for  aviation.  If  intelligently 
done,  that  should  be  the  sole  function  of  the 
Government,  except  to  act  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity for  state,  municipal,  and  private  enterprise 
and  to  establish  and  own  a  bureau  of  technical 


research  and  an  educational  organization  for  the 
public.  This  bureau  would  also  cooperate  with 
the  other  nations  in  drawing  up  the  international 
air  laws  and  the  methods  of  enforcing  them. 

Meanwhile  there  is  still  before  us  the  period 
in  which  commercial  aviation  is  to  be  made  a 
success.  During  this  period,  the  United  States 
may  lose  the  commercial  field — or  at  any  rate 
the  international  field — if  nothing  is  done  to 
foster  and  keep  the  public  and  capital  interested. 

Interest  is  not  liable  to  die  as  long  as  the  many 
competitive  new  flights  are  carried  on,  such  as 
the  trans-Atlantic  flight,  but  this  kind  of  interest 
is  not  the  kind  to  bring  in  anything  but  specula- 
tive capital  toward  the  real  upbuilding  of  future 
aviation. 

But  the  Government  can  carry  on  certain 
definite  large  operations  which  will  not  only  keep 
up  public  interest  but  will  also  prove  the  com- 
mercial value  of  the  airplane,  stimulate  the  indus- 
try, and  upbuild  the  accessories  necessary  to 
success. 

The  Treasury  Department  operates  the  Coast 
Guard  and  Revenue  work  of  the  country.  Since 
the  Coast  Guard  Service  was  organized  thou- 
sands of  lives  have  been  saved,  but  it  is  easily 
possible  to  double  the  number  every  year  by  add- 
ing to  the  service  airplane  and  dirigible  patrols. 
Here  is  a  humanitarian  and  practical  work  which 
it  is  immediately  feasible  for  the  Government  to 
start.  And,  of  course,  with  it  go  the  stations. 
The  patrol  of  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders 
by  revenue  officers,  and  even  the  search  for  the 
blind  tiger  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina 
can  be  foreseen  in  the  future. 

To  the  Agricultural  Department  falls  the  duty 
of  properly  organizing  and  operating  the  weather 
stations  without  which  aviation  cannot  reach  its 
maximum  efficiency.  Ideally  there  might  be  and 
perhaps  it  may  come  in  the  future — weather 
stations  and  "lighthouses"  every  fifty  miles 
which  can  give  by  wireless  to  passing  airships 
not  only  the  air  currents  and  weather  conditions 
up  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  feet  but  also 
tell  them  what  kind  of  weather  they  can  expect 
farther  along  on  the  journey.  But  again  that 
is  looking  into  the  future.  However,  it  is  a 
legitimate  Government  activity  to  insure  and 
increase  navigation  by  sea,  by  land,  and,  there- 
fore, by  air.  The  Weather  Bureau  fills  a  large 
need  in  the  country  now  and  it  is  the  logical 
organization  to  administer  this  new  field.  This 
perhaps  is  the  most  important  immediate  Govern- 
ment activity  next  to  proper  laws  and  regulations. 

Most  people  imagine  that  a  mail  car  starting 
for  Chicago  from  New  York  is  crammed  to  the 
roof  with  mail  bags.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  room  is  given  up  to  sorting  the 
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mail — to  men,  bags,  and  racks.     So  the  capacity  own   coast   guard   and    revenue  work.     Isn't    it 

of  the  mail  car  is  cut  down,  increasing  the  trans-  logical  that,  since  it  owns  ships  and  motor  cars  and 

portation  cost  per  letter.     In  addition    to   this  horses,  it  should  own  and  operate  another  means 

increase,   railroad  postal  clerks  work  under  the  of  transportation  to  help  carry  on  its  duties? 
disadvantages  of  a  railroad  car,  increasing  the         The    Weather    Bureau    started    in    the   State 

cost  of  sorting  mail  considerably  over  the  same  Department — outgrew  it  and  became  a  part  of 

work  in  the  great  postal  terminals  with  all  their  the  Department  of  Agriculture  where  it  plays  a 

modern  conveniences.  most    important    part.     Certainly    until    it    has 

This  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  airplane,  proved  incompetent  to  handle  the  weather  work 
Suppose  regular  postage  mail  can  be  carried  from  of  aviation  or  until  that  work  becomes  the  tail- 
New  York  to  Chicago  in  less  than  half  the  time  it  wagging-the-dog  (which  will  be  a  long  time  hence) 
takes  by  train — it  can  be  sorted  at  the  terminals  it  should  take  hold  of  this  job. 
and  still  beat  the  railroad  time,  and  compete  The  departments  of  the  Government  have 
financially  with  railroads,  for  there  is  no  waste  of  many  and  varied  uses  for  aviation,  some  im- 
room  in  the  airplane  even  with  all  mail  sorted  mediately  practical,  some  awaiting  further  aerial 
in  the  city  postoffices.  And  the  above  propo-  development.  However,  at  present  the  Depart- 
sition  is  very  close  to  realization  at  regular  ment  of  Commerce  has  perhaps  more  varied  and 
rates.  immediate    possibilities    for    aviation    than    any 

This  is  one  of  many  points  the  Post  Office  De-  department  except  War  and  Navy.     The  Bureau 

partment  is  working  out  with  its  airplane  mail  of  Standards  has  already  done  much  research 

from  New  York  to  Washington.     It  is  getting  work  on  the  technical  development  of  the  conquest 

cost  figures  on  overhead,  operation,  and  load.     It  of  the  air.     The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  a  possible 

can  show  to-day  a  saving  of  time  and  money  on  use  for  aircraft.     Lighthouses  in  relation  to  air 

the  delivery  of  mail  from  Key  West  to  Havana  navigation  can  operate  along  the  coast  and  also 

by  airplane.  with  the  coast  guard  work  of  the  Treasury.     And 

This  experimental  work  is  excellent  and  is  open-  finally  the  great  immediate  possibility  lies  with 

ing  another  way  for  the  airplane  as  a  commercial  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
carrier — sooner    than    has    been    expected.     Ul-         Every  department  of  the  Government  depends 

timately  this  carrying  of  mail  should  be  turned  for  part  of  its  success  on  every  other  department 

over  to  commercial  aerial  companies,  but  of  neces-  and  reciprocates  with  them.     Has  a  new  indus- 

sity  for  its  own  protection  the  Government  should  try,  with  only  an  indistinct  future,  a  place  as  a 

experiment  on  the  actual  cost  of  this  work.  department  of    the  Government,  unless  we  are 

But  the  greatest  piece  of  air  work  before  the  willing  to  accept  another  great  pork  barrel  pos- 

Government  which  is  feasible  at  present  comes  sibility?    Every  department  should  grow  logically, 

under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Com-  and  to  institute  a  new  department  out  of  nothing 

merce.     Approximately    40    per    cent,    of    the  may  lead  the  way  toward  a  dangerous  situation 

United  States  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Coast  and  temporary  setback. 

and    Geodetic    Survey.     This    work— except    in  In  this  country,  no  one  knows  exactly  what 

the    mountainous    regions— can     now    be    done  Congress  will  do,  but  given  national  laws  that 

photographically  from  airplanes.     The  cost  will  civilian  and  commercial  aeronautics  can  act  freely 

be  less  than  the  present  survey  work  and  more  under  and  be  protected  by,  and  given  a  Govern- 

accurate     in    every    respect.      This    enormous  ment  that  will  use  aviation  to  carry  on  its  legi- 

piece  of  work  that  the  Survey  has  been  doing  timate  work  where  it  can  do  it  more  efficiently 

for  years  can  be,  by  comparison,  quickly  com-  and  cheaper  than  previously,  commercial  aviation 

pleted.     There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it;   one  in  America  can  and  will  compete  with  that  of  any 

is  to  use  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Services  dur-  country. 

ing  times  of  peace  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Whether  under  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Avia- 
engineers  have  been  used  by  other  departments,  tion,  under  a  Secretary  of  National  Defense,  a  De- 
and  the  other  is  to  allow  private  commercial  partment  of  Aviation,  or  a  Bureau,  the  great  need 
firms  to  bid  for  the  work  in  certain  localities,  of  commercial  aeronautics  is  a  constructive  pro- 
Here  is  one  method,  too,  of  getting  towns,  gramme  including  national  laws  designed  to  en- 
associations,  and  companies  interested  enough  courage  the  industry,  but  not  to  support  it  by 
to  build  the  needed  flying  fields  and  stations.  direct  subsidy. 

Moreover,  this  work  is  quite  as  necessary  as         Any  of  these  solutions  are  possible,  but  it  is 

the  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  before  the  best  essential  that  the  public  and  Congress  shall  notJ 

routes  for  flying  are  laid  out,  for  proper  maps  are  be  carried  away  with  glittering  generalities  of  the- 

needed  for  aerial  navigation.  future  possibilities  of  the  air  into  taking  a  step 

I  he  Treasury  Department  is  now  running  its  without  carefully  weighing  the  whole  situation. 
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Two  Patriots  Who  Sank  Their  Political  Differences  to  Save  Their  Country 

BY 

VERNON  KELLOGG 

[Note. — Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg  has  been  "right-hand  man"  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  ever  since  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Commission  j or  Relief  in  Belgium.  A  distinguished  zoologist  and  professor  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Dr.  Kellogg  has  also  demonstrated  the  possession  of  executive  and  diplomatic  gifts  of  a  high  order. 
He  was  the  chief  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  Mission  to  Poland  sent  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  Jan- 
uary to  investigate  the  food  conditions  of  Poland  and  to  make  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  Polish  food 
relief. — The  Editors]. 


O-DAY  the  Allies  have  recognized 
New  Poland — which  is  only  old  Poland 
less  a  considerable  part  of  its  ancient 
eastern  territory — as  an  independent, 
self-governing  state.  Poland  is  no 
longer  Russian  Poland,  Austrian  Poland,  and  Ger- 
man Poland;  she  is  just — and  justly — Poland. 

Which  is  not  to  say  that  everything  is  settled 
concerning  the  extent  and  delimitation  of  her 
territory.  Far  from  it.  For  example,  her  ideas 
and  Germany's  differ  radically  about  what  is 
Poland  and  what  is  Germany;  so  radically,  indeed, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  two  countries  were  killing 
each  other  about  the  matter  until  the  Allies  asked, 
in  one  case,  and  ordered,  in  the  other,  that  this 
fighting  stop.  Also,  Poland's  ideas  and  those  of 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki  differ,  again  to  the  point 
of  fighting  for  them,  concerning  the  control  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  old  Lithuanian  provinces 
of  Kovno,  Vilna,  and  Grodno,  and  concerning 
the  degree  to  which  Poland  should  be  overrun 
by  red-eyed  men  with  diseased  brains  who  be- 
lieve that  any  control — even  self-control — of 
human  beings  is  tyranny.  Similarly,  the  Duchy 
of  Teschen,  a  small  but  rich  region  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Poland,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
subject  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  new 
Czechoslovak  state  and  the  new  Poland.  Here 
also  was  a  flurry  of  fighting  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
the  Allies  asked  that  decision  as  to  the  fate  of 
Teschen  be  reserved  for  the  Peace  Conference, 
and  so  the  few  dead  soldiers  were  buried  and  the 
live  ones  went  back  to  their  barracks  with  no 
result  of  their  fighting.  Finally  in  the  fourth 
corner,  the  southeast,  new  Poland  has  had  to 
sustain  her  claim  that  Lemberg  is  Polish  and  not 
Ukrainian  by  desperate  resistance  to  the  German- 
and  Austrian-armed  and  officered  bands  of  Ruth- 
enian  mercenaries  who  have  besieged  the  famous 
old  Galician  city  for  months  in  the  hope  and 
on  the  promise  of  the  rich  loot  that  its  capture 
would  provide. 


And  all  through  these  long  hard  days,  since 
November  i  ith,  of  winter  fighting  on  four  fronts 
by  her  soldiers  almost  unarmed,  almost  naked 
and  almost  barefoot,  Poland  has  had  her  internal 
difficulties.  She  has  had  a  new  government  to 
form,  a  starving  population  to  feed,  a  half  million 
unemployed  workmen  to  support  and  keep  out  of 
mischief,  a  paid,  imported  Bolshevist  propaganda 
working  persistently  among  these  starving  and 
idle  people  to  struggle  against,  and  a  constant 
effort  to  obtain  assistance  and  support  in  her 
time  of  stress  to  maintain.  Released  from  the 
control  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany,  Poland 
was  still  unrecognized  by  that  America  and  those 
Allies,  which  had  promised  her  freedom,  as  a 
country  or  a  people  really  free  and  really  des- 
perately in  need  of  assistance.  The  adjoining 
free  Czechoslovak  people  were  officially  recog- 
nized, money  was  being  lent  them  and  food  being 
sent  them.  Even  enemy  Austria  was  receiving, 
with  celebration  and  speech-making,  a  trainload 
of  food  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  starving  people  of  its 
capital,  the  most  depressed  and  depressing  great 
city  in  Europe  to-day,  "die  schbne,  lustige 
Stadt  JVien."  Poland  as  a  whole  could  not  quite 
understand  all  this,  but  some  Poles  could.  They 
understood  that  the  trouble  was  of  their  own 
making. 

Here  really  begins  my  little  story.  It  is  not  a 
story  of  the  historical  evolution  of  new  Poland 
out  of  the  Poland  of  the  old  great  kings  and  of  the 
later  brutal  Lieutenants-General  and  other  for- 
eign rulers  after  the  partitions.  It  is  simply  a 
short  story  of  the  present  day,  the  present  mo- 
ment, even;  a  story  of  three  P's — Paderewski, 
Pilsudski,  and  Poland  since  the  armistice.  Pad- 
erewski is  the  modern  great  Polish  patriot  and 
inspirer  of  Polish  national  enthusiasm;  Pilsudski 
is  the  modern  great  military  hero  of  Poland;  and 
Poland  since  the  armistice  is  the  Poland  that 
fills  the  eye  now  to  the  obscurity  of  the  Poland 
of  glorious  history  before  the  partitions  and  of 
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pathetic  interest  through  its  long  years  of  sub-  selves  aloof  from  the  Government's  political  pro- 
jugation.  gramme.  Incidentally,  these  five  included  the 
Poland  under  Russia,  Austria,  and  Germany  ablest  men  in  the  cabinet,  while  among  the  Social- 
was  really  always  Poland;  the  Polish  national  ist  and  Peasants  party  representatives  were  sev- 
spirit  has  always  existed.  And  there  have  always  eral  notoriously  incompetent — if  not  worse.  It  was 
been  Polish  patriots,  active  in  the  measure  poss-  nota  strong  cabinet,  nor  one  fitted  to  inspire  among 
ible  to  them,  to  lead  forlorn  hopes  and  secret  the  Allies  much  confidence  in  the  stability  and 
enterprises  against  the  oppressor.  It  depended  political  character  of  the  new  Polish  Government, 
on  where  the  patriot  lived,  and  his  own  personal  Pilsudski  himself  is  a  patriot,  a  good  soldier,  a 
experience  of  feeling,  whether  the  particular  man  of  much  shrewdness  and  native  capacity, 
oppressor  to  be  resisted  was  Russian,  Austrian,  Withal  he  has  individual  color  and  rather  an 
or  German.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  has  been  attractive  personality.  Despite  a  serious  mien, 
general  Polish  belief  that  Austria  was  less  oppress-  plain  face,  and  bristling  roached  hair,  he  has  a 
ively  the  oppressor  than  either  of  the  others,  quick  smile  and  eyes  of  such  a  kindly  twinkling 
But  under  all  three,  Poles  were  not  free  men.  when  one  dares  lightness  of  speech  that  one  leaves 
Josef  Pilsudski  always  believed  that  Russia  an  audience  with  him  with  the  impression  of 
was  the  Great  Oppressor;  there  is  no  doubt  that  having  had  a  pleasant  conversation  with  a  man  of 
she  was  the  oppressor  on  the  grandest  scale,  for  swift  intelligence  and  a  sense  of  humor, 
she  had  many  more  Poles  under  her  control  than  But  the  Allies  could  not  recognize  the  Pilsudski 
had  either  Germany  or  Austria.  Pilsudski  be-  government.  Indeed,  not  even  all  of  Poland 
lieved  that  Russia  was  the  greatest  enemy  of  did.  Posen  and  Galicia  held  themselves  apart; 
Poland — and  acted  on  that  belief.  How  he  the  Pilsudski  government  was  really  only  a 
acted  before  the  war  came  is  not  exactly  public  socialist  government  of  what  had  been  Russian 
information;  but  I  am  assured  that  he  acted.  He  Poland.  Yet  Pilsudski  himself  was  the  logical 
might  perhaps  justly  have  been  called  a  Nihilist,  choice  for  head  of  the  government.  What  to  do? 
if  by  that  name  we  mean  a  man  not  only  willing  What  really  was  done? 

but  eager  to  kill  a  Czar  on  sight — and  who  is  The  thing  of  importance  for  new  Poland  that 

always  trying,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  the  happened  was   the  arrival   of   Paderewski,   the 

sight.  second    P.    The    Polish    National    Committee, 

But    anyway,    Pilsudski's   opportunity    came  seated  in  Paris,  and  the  Club  of  Parties,  the 

with  the  war.     He  could  fight  in  the  open  against  strongest  national  organization  in  new  Poland, 

Russia  and  he  could  get  other  Poles  to  fight  with  had  already  tried  to  come  to  some  understanding 

him.     He  organized  the   Polish  legions  of  the  with  General  Pilsudski  as  to  the  representation 

Austrian  army.      Russia  forced  some  Poles  to  and  form  of  organization  which  the  new  govern- 

fight  in  her  armies;  Germany  did  the  same.     But  ment  of  reunited  and  free  Poland  should  have, 

more  Poles  fought  with  the  Austrians  than  with  A  delegate  from  the  Paris  Committee  came  to 

either   of   the   other   countries.    And    Pilsudski  Warsaw,  held  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  the 

was  their  leader.     It  is  more  than  probable  that  various  parties  and,  finally,  at  the  end  of  Decem- 

he  saw,  with  his  eyes  of  patriot  and  enthusiast,  ber,  presented  to  Pilsudski  a  project  for  the  reor- 

these  Polish  legions  as  the  nucleus  of  the  future  ganization  of  the  Cabinet.     But  nothing  changed. 

Polish  army  which  should   fight   any  country,  Matters  rested,  until  the  thing  of  importance,  the 

even  Austria,  for  Polish  freedom.  coming  in  December  of  Paderewski  from  America 

When  the  war  ended  it  was  only  natural  that  to  Danzig,  thence  to  Posen,  and  finally  to  War- 

the  leader  of  the  principal  body  of  Polish  soldiers,  saw,    really    happened.     Then    matters    rapidly 

and  the  man  who  had  always  been  the  leader  of  changed. 

Polish  attempts  against  the  Great  Oppressor  Now  to  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  situa- 
should  become  the  first  head  of  new  Poland.  So  tion  produced  by  the  coming  of  Paderewski,  it  is 
Pilsudski  became  Chief  of  State  and  Commander-  necessary  first  of  all  to  forget  that  which  most  of 
in-Chief  of  the  Polish  army.  us  think  of  immediately  and  exclusively  in  con- 
But  Pilsudski  was  a  socialist;  an  extreme  so-  nection  with  the  name  of  Paderewski;  that  is, 
cialist.  And  he  gathered  about  him  a  cabinet  of  that  it  is  the  name  of  the  first  piano  player  of  his 
socialists,  some  of  them  also  extreme  socialists,  day  and  one  of  the  great  artists  in  music  of  all 
In  his  cabinet  of  eighteen  ministers,  ten,  including  days,  and  to  recall  that  this  man,  this  "simple 
the  prime  minister,  belonged  to  the  Socialist  citizen  who  received  in  Posen  a  triumphal  recep- 
and  Peasants  parties,  one  was  a  radical,  one  a  tion  such  as  is  usually  reserved  for  crowned 
Polish  progressive,  one,  the  minister  of  public  heads" — as  a  leading  Berlin  newspaper  expressed 
health,  a  conservative,  and  five  confessed  to  no  it,  in  bitter  surprise — had  already  revealed  himself 
particular  political  affiliations  and   held   them-  in  America  as  a  great  patriot  and  a  natural  inspirer 
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and  leader  of  men.  Paderewski  had  been  the 
central  figure  in  the  important  efforts  made  all 
through  the  war  by  the  four  million  Poles  in 
America  to  aid  in  all  possible  ways  their  country- 
men in  Poland.  The  sending  of  great  sums  of 
money  for  their  relief  and  the  organization  and 
sending  over  of  the  Polish  legions  recruited  in 
America  to  fight  with  the  French  Army  were 
largely  the  results  of  Paderewski's  inspiration 
and  untiring  efforts. 

Paderewski  came  to  Danzig  on  a  British 
cruiser.  With  him  was  Colonel  Wade,  head  of 
the  British  Political  Mission,  whose  other  two 
members  were  moving  toward  Poland  by  way  of 
Switzerland.  The  shortest  way  from  Danzig 
is  not  by  way  of  Posen,  but  for  sufficient  reasons 
Paderewski  and  Colonel  Wade  started  for  War- 
saw by  this  slightly  roundabout  way.  The 
result  was  the  "triumphal  entry"  into  Posen  of 
the  "simple  citizen"  so  bitterly  referred  to  by 
the  Vossische  Zeitung. 

There  were  more  Poles  than  Germans  in  the 
city  of  Posen,  and  in  most  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try districts  of  the  province  of  Posen.  They 
welcomed  Paderewski,  the  Polish  patriot  from 
America,  not  only  by  cheering  him  madly  and 
following  his  carriage  from  station  to  hotel  in 
great  crowds,  but  by  rising  as  a  freed  people  and 
taking  control  of  this  ancient  land  of  theirs. 
Paderewski  arrived  in  Posen  on  December  26th, 
and  in  a  week  most  of  the  province  of  Posen  was 
in  Polish  control.  This  was  not  accomplished 
by  an  advancing  army  from  Warsaw,  but  by  the 
simple  uprising  of  the  scattered  Poles  in  German 
Poland.  By  a  consolidation  of  the  various  local 
uprisings  a  new  western  line  of  new  Poland  was 
established  which  has  been  the  seat  of  continuous 
fighting  of  more  or  less  serious  kind  ever  since — 
that  is,  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing. 

When  Paderewski  came  on  from  Posen  to 
Warsaw  the  open  places  and  streets  about  the 
station  could  not  hold  the  hundred  thousand 
people  who  welcomed  him.  The  wildly  enthu- 
siastic crowd  extended  along  the  street  all  the 
way  to  the  hotel.  And  not  only  for  that  day  of 
arrival  but  for  all  the  rest  of  the  few  days  before 
he  went  on  to  Cracow,  the  welcoming  continued. 
And  in  old  Cracow,  former  seat  and  now  burial 

•  place  of  the  Polish  kings,  with  whom  in  the  crypts 
of  the  castle  church  lie  the  remains  of  Poland's 
unforgettable  Kosciusko,  the  welcoming  of  Po- 
land's modern  patriot  went  on,  and  even  more 
passionately  and  impressively  than  ever.  And 
all  this  welcoming  of  Paderewski  which  General 
Pilsudski  did  not  see  or  hear,  he  promptly  heard 

4  about. 

When    Paderewski    returned    to    Warsaw    he 

■'  began  a  series  of  conversations  with  the  Socialist 


Chief  of  State  which  had  for  principal  subject  the 
pressing  necessity  of  a  reorganization  of  the 
government  to  the  end  not  only  of  creating  a 
better  internal  political  situation  but  also  of 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  outside  world, 
in  particular  of  the  Allies  and  America,  so  that 
Poland  could  obtain  the  formal  recognition  which 
was  essential  to  the  extending  of  aid  to  her  starv- 
ing people,  her  comatose  industries,  and  her 
unarmed,  unclothed,  and  unshod  soldiers  strug- 
gling against  Ruthenians,  Bolsheviki,  and  Ger- 
mans. Because  of  what  had  happened  in  Posen 
and  of  the  welcoming  in  Warsaw  and  Cracow, 
General  Pilsudski  listened  with  more  attention 
to  Paderewski  than  he  had  to  Grabski,  emissary 
of  the  Polish  National  Committee  and  Club  of 
Parties. 

But  certain  other  things  besides  the  Posen 
uprisings  and  the  Warsaw  and  Cracow  welcom- 
ings  of  Paderewski  had  happened  in  those  early 
days  of  January — not  very  large  things  in  them- 
selves but  things  also  contributing  to  make  the 
all-socialist  provisional  government  of  Poland 
stop,  look,  and  listen  a  little. 

One  of  these  was  a  certain  opera  bouffe  coup 
d  'Hat  which  came  off  on  the  night  of  January  4th. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  our  small  American 
mission  representing  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration had  arrived  after  five  days  of  not  too  easy 
traveling  from  Paris,  and  as  we  heard  during  our 
first  night  in  Warsaw  the  occasional  dry  tac-tac 
of  machine  guns  and  the  few  rifle  shots  that 
accompanied  the  coup-d'etat  performance  we 
thrilled  with  the  feeling  that  we  had  come  to  a 
place  of  trouble.  What  was  happening  was  the 
seizure  of  half  a  dozen  of  Pilsudski's  most  disliked 
ministers.  A  few  government  soldiers  were 
wounded  and  perhaps  one  killed.  The  next  day 
the  Warsaw  atmosphere  was  electric  with  possi- 
bilities. But  the  government  soldiers  managed 
to  release  the  ministers  and  arrest  two  or  three 
of  the  conspirators,  without  bloodshed.  For  a 
few  days  the  tension  lasted;  there  were  occasional 
shots  in  the  streets  each  night.  But  the  coup 
d'etat  was  over;  it  had  failed. 

But  had  it  wholly  failed?  To  be  sure  the  Pil- 
sudski ministry  was  still  in  power,  intact.  But 
Pilsudski  had  learned  that  his  all-socialist  cabinet 
was  not  above  a  certain  lack  of  reverence  among 
an  important  number  of  Warsaw  citizens. 

Another  thing  that  was  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  public  during  this  eight  or  ten  days  follow- 
ing the  fourth  of  January  was  the  presence  of  the 
American  Food  Mission.  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  mission  were  in  the  uniform  of  officers  of 
the  American  Army.  That  was  interesting  in 
itself.  The  mission  was  holding  daily  confer- 
ences with  the  government  ministers  and  officials 
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especially  concerned  with  the  ravitaillement  of 
Poland.  The  newspapers  were  reporting  these 
conferences  in  much  detail,  and  the  ministers 
themselves  were  reporting  them  in  more  detail 
and  more  authoritatively  to  the  Chief  of  State. 
One  point  in  all  the  negotiations  was  emphasized. 
It  was  a  suggestive  point.  It  was  plainly  indi- 
cated that  no  food  could  come  from  America  or 
the  Allies  on  a  wholesale  scale  if  there  was  any 
serious  danger  that  it  could  not  be  properly  con- 
trolled, so  that  it  could  be  kept  out  of  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  prevented  from  leaking  across 
the  borders  into  Germany  or  Russia.  This  all 
meant  that  food  relief — imperatively  needed  to 
keep  Poland  alive  and  free  from  that  push  of 
misery  that  meant  revolution  and  Bolshevism — 
could  only  be  hoped  for  in  the  presence  of  a  gov- 
ernment so  truly  representative  and  so  univer- 
sally accepted  by  the  people  that  it  could  be 
relied  on  by  America  and  the  Allies  to  keep  order 
and  maintain  a  safe  control  of  the  imported  food- 
stuffs. The  Food  Mission  concerned  itself  with 
no  politics;  it  made  its  investigations  of  food  con- 
ditions by  talking  with  representatives  of  all 
Polish  groups  and  classes,  and  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  actual  conditions  in  markets,  kitchens, 
dining  rooms  and  soup-lines.  It  learned  what 
it  could  concerning  native  production  and  food 
stocks  on  hand.  And  all  of  this  was  far  from 
politics.  But  after  all  food  and  politics  have  had 
an  inevitable  and  inseparable  connection  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  and  they  have  it  still. 

And  all  during  the  week  of  the  coup  d'etat  and 
food  negotiations  Paderewski  was  talking  with 
Pilsudski.  The  second  P  was  telling  the  first  P 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  third  P,  new  Poland,  the 
government  had  to  be  reorganized.  At  the  same 
time  Paderewski  openly  disavowed  and  disap- 
proved of  all  illegal  and  violent  attempts  to  over- 
throw the  existing  socialist  government.  In 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  effective  speeches 
I  have  ever  heard,  he  called  on  the  people  of 
Poland  to  hold  closely  together,  to  work  for  the 
common  good,  and  to  use  no  violent  means  even 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  truly  representative 
government.  The  speech  was  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bestowal  on  him  of  honorary 
citizenship  in  Warsaw  and  before  an  audience 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Pilsudski  government. 
The  audience  did  not  like  the  speech  at  first,  but 
it  had  to  like  it  before  it  ended.  It  was  the  call 
of  pure  patriotism  to  the  national  spirit.  It  was 
above  politics,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  the  best 
of  politics. 

Paderewski  proposed  to  Pilsudski  that  a 
National  Commission  be  appointed  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  representatives  from  Posen,  twenty- 
five  from  Galicia,  and  fifty  from  Russian  Poland. 


Twenty-five  of  those  from  Russian  Poland  were 
to  be  socialists,  the  other  twenty-five  to  repre- 
sent all  the  other  parties.  Pilsudski  was  first 
inclined  to  accept  this,  but  later  refused.  He 
made  a  counter  proposition  that  Paderewski 
should  form  a  new  government.  Paderewski 
refused.  He  was  not  going  to  be  put  into  the 
position  of  seizing  the  government  or  of  having 
it  handed  him  by  the  existing  government. 
Pilsudski  then  suggested  doing  nothing  until 
the  general  elections,  set  for  the  end  of  January, 
should  be  held. 

But  this  meant  delay,  and  every  day  now  was 
precious  to  new  Poland.  Paderewski  urged  the 
dangers  of  procrastination;  Pilsudski  himself  is 
a  patriot;  he  loves  his  country  and  his  people. 
He  saw  the  importance  of  a  united  front  before 
the  world.  He  knew  that  his  cabinet  was  not 
only  non-representative  but  weak.  To  make  the 
story  short  the  two  Ps  came  to  agreement  for  the 
sake  of  the  third  P,  and  the  coalition  government 
as  it  exists  to-day,  and  as  it  has  been  recognized 
to-day  by  America  and  the  Allies,  was  formed. 

It  is  a  government  not  only  coalition  as  to 
politics,  but  representative  as  regards  the  three 
parts  of  Poland:  Posen,  Galicia,  and  old  Russian 
Poland.  And  the  ministers  have  been  chosen 
each  for  special  competency  for  the  portfolio  he 
holds.  It  is  probably  as  fairly  representative 
and  as  personally  efficient  a  government  as 
Poland  can  produce.  And  it  is  the  result  of  the 
statecraft  and  diplomacy  of  the  greatest  piano 
player  in  the  world — whom  we  must  forget  as  a 
piano  player  and  remember  as  a  statesman,  an 
orator,  and  a  patriot — and  the  good  sense  and 
shrewdness  and  patriotism  of  a  one-time  nihilist 
and  present  extreme  socialist. 

New  Poland  is  not  beyond  its  troubles;  there 
are  many  confronting  it  to-day  and  many  to 
come  to-morrow.  Pilsudski  as  Chief  of  State 
and  Paderewski  as  Prime  Minister  may  not  be 
able  to  work  always  in  harness  together,  bur  they 
yoked  themselves  together  when  the  stress  was 
greatest,  and  up  to  the  present  they  are  pulling 
new  Poland  along  the  right  road  with  good  speed. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  first  American  food- 
ships  landed  in  Danzig,  and  the  first  trainload  of 
American  food  started  for  Warsaw.  The  clothing 
and  shoes  and  munitions  for  the  Polish  soldiers 
are  going  forward  from  Allied  stocks.  But,  even 
better,  the  Allies  are  energetically  trying  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  any  further  fighting  and 
dying  by  Poland's  sons.  The  day  is  bright  for 
new  Poland.  The  work  has  been  well  done  by 
Poland's  two  great  men  of  the  moment.  May 
all  of  new  Poland's  hopes  come  true.  It  has 
been  a  long  hard  waiting  for  the  beginning  of 
the  realization  of  these  hopes. 
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in  the  work  of  bringing  about  a  world  wide  organization  to  preserve  Peace 
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THE  treaty  with  Germany,  and  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant  which  it 
contains,  naturally  does  not  quite 
satisfy  any  one.  There  were  a  good 
many  people  in  this  country,  and  some 
:lsewhere,  who  felt  that  an  application  of  high 
principles  in  the  treaty  with  Germany  would  wash 
jhe  world's  slate  clean  of  troubles,  and  let  us  start 
1  new  era  on  an  entirely  new  basis.  These  people 
ire  disappointed.  A  great  many  others,  espe- 
:ially  in  Europe,  feel  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
orego  very  definite,  old-fashioned  advantages  for 
he  sake  of  new  ideas  for  which  they  will  get  no 
idvantage  and  little  glory. 

The  various  kinds  of  extremists,  including  all 
jermans,  are  dissatisfied.  But  to  the  ordinary 
iptimist  there  is  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it. 
n  the  first  place,  the  treaty  provides  that  Ger- 
lany  is  to  agree  to  make  such  reparation  as  shall 
e  determined.  The  vast  powers  which  the  treaty 
onfers  upon  the  Reparations  Commission  are 
vidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  this 
'holesome  act  of  justice  has  been  considered, 
he  immediate  cash  indemnities  demanded  of 
iermany  are  only  preliminary  payments  on 
ccount.  The  ultimate  indemnity  is  to  be  deter- 
lined  by  the  Commission.  This  body,  unpre- 
?dented  in  history,  is  to  spend  years  in  inventory- 
ig  Germany's  resources,  and  taxing  them  all  the 
•affic  will  bear,  until  at  least  a  fair  measure  of 
le  irreparable  losses  which  Germany  caused  the 
orld  is  repaid.  This  will  not  only  help  restore  the 
amage  but  it  also  establishes  a  very  salutary  prin- 
ple,  likely  to  make  people  slow  to  enter  and 
ireful  in  carrying  on  wars. 
In  discussing  the  various  specific  boundary  and 
onomic  arrangements,  it  is  well  to  remember 
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that  no  absolute  right  in  these  matters  exists. 
So  much  do  peoples  overlap  one  another  in 
Europe,  so  complex  are  the  interwoven  patterns 
of  speech  and  religion  and  economic  interest, 
that  no  settlement  could  be  either  completely 
right  or  entirely  satisfactory. 

When  the  French  ask  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  join  them  if  Germany 
should  again  attack  them,  it  shows  a  skepticism 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  skepticism  is 
perfectly  healthy.  We  were  not  willing  to  trust  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  League.  The  League,  of 
course,  is  an  experiment.  If  all  treaties,  alliances, 
and  previous  arrangements  were  abolished  and  the 
League  were  left  to  handle  all  international  rela- 
tions, its  immediate  collapse  would  be  certain.  But 
with  all  the  previous  machinery  working,  the 
League  has  a  chance  to  begin  slowly  and  grow  with 
out  being  over  loaded.  It  has  a  better  chance  now 
than  many  of  its  most  vociferous  friends  hoped 
to  give  it. 

Most  of  the  trouble  with  the  peace  treaty  was 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  If  it  was  wise  to  fight 
the  Germans  one  at  a  time  and  let  the  war  and 
destruction  last  so  long,  this  is  about  as  good  a 
physical  settlement  as  could  be  made  of  the  result. 

And  certain  great  moral  advantages  stand  out. 

The  principle  of  guilt  and  reparation  for  any 
nation  starting  an  unprovoked  war  is  established. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  to  have  a  chance  to 
begin  to  function  under  very  favorable  conditions. 

The  United  States  is  pretty  well  committed 
to  a  close  cooperation  with  the  forcesof  democracy, 
decency,  and  order  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

These  are  very  real  advantages — or  rather 
opportunities — for  they  are  living  things  and  how 
they  grow  depends  on  how  we  care  for  them. 
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The  first  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Sir  Eric  joined  the  British 
Foreign  Office  in  IQOO,  and  since  then  has  served  as  confidential  secretary  to 
Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount)  Grey,  Herbert  H.  Asquith.  and  Arthur  J.  Balfour. 
In  1917  he  accompanied  Mr.  Balfour  to  the  United  States  as  a  member  of 
the  British  High  Commission 
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One  of  Czechoslovakia's  representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and, 
with  Dr.  Masaryk,  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  erection  of  that  new 
Republic.     He  is  a  distinguished  historian  as  well  as  man  of  affairs 


First  American  Minister  to  Poland.  Formerly  First  Secretary  to  the 
American  Legation  at  Brussels,  and  author  of  "A  Journal  From  Our  Lega- 
tion in  Belgium",  describing  the  German  rule  of  that  nation  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war 


Serbian  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  and  Foreign  Minister  of  new 
Serbia.  Mr.  Trumbitch  is,  with  Mr.  Pashitch,  the  most  effective  leader  in  the 
creation  of  the  new  Jugoslav  nation 


The  first  commoner  to  become  Premier  of  Japan,  his  elevation  to  that 
office  being  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  Liberal  Party  which  is  the  hope  of 
those  who  wish  for  a  more  urbane  foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East 
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Meeting  the  Objections  to  the  League 

THE  League  of  Nations,  in  its  final  form, 
eloquently  discloses  the  position  of  influ- 
ence which  the  United  States  now  holds 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  Paris 
Peace  Commission  has  accepted  practically  every 
amendment  demanded  by  the  American  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  rejected  practically 
ill  the  amendments  advanced  by  other  nations, 
t  not  only  refuses  to  consider  the  Japanese  plan 
or  so-called  "  racial  equality,"  but  it  specifically 
ncludes  in  the  covenant  a  clause  which  is  in- 
ended  to  prevent  the  Japanese  and  other  nations 
rom  setting  aside  our  immigration  laws.  The 
tet  result  is  a  covenant  framed  by  eminent 
urists  at  Paris,  and  cast  into  its  final 
hape  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  certain 
inofficial  Americans — for  there  is  no  blinking  the 
act  that  the  debates  of  last  winter,  in  the  Senate 
nd  on  the  public  platform,  are  responsible  for  the 
mended  document.  The  Paris  Conference  has 
/isely  ignored  the  criticisms  of  the  most  extreme 
■enators,  such  as  Reed,  Borah,  Sherman,  and 
he  like.     It  has  listened  respectfully,  however, 

0  the  suggestions  of  other  Americans,  such  as 
"aft,  Root,  Hughes,  and  Lowell — men  who 
re  sincerely  devoted  to  the  great  purpose 
imed  at  by  the  League,  and  whose  only  motive 

1  criticising  the  original  draft  was  to  strengthen 
:  and  to  ensure  its  success. 

The  greatest  triumph  which  these  gentlemen 
ave  won  is  the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  ar- 
icle  which  says  that  "nothing  in  this  covenant 
hall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  validity  of  inter- 
ational  engagements  such  as  treaties  of  ar- 
itrations  or  regional  understandings  like  the 
lonroe  Doctrine  for  securing  the  maintenance 
f  peace."  In  the  last  hundred  years  eminent 
ublicists  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  at- 
^mpted  to  describe  and  define  the  Monroe  Doc- 
,"ine,  but  without  much  success.  They  have  de- 
ied  that  it  was  international  law,  or  that  it  was  a 
doctrine."  Some  ingenious  person  at  the  Con- 
rence  now  discovers  that  it  is  a  "  regional  under- 
anding."  This  phrase  evidently  represents  an 
tempt  to  exclude  the  Monroe  Doctrine  from  the 
Dplication  of  the  League  without  specifically 
lying  what  it  is.  This  American  policy  has  been 
terpreted  by  so  many  different  people,  and  in  so 
any  different  ways  that  an  attempt  to  describe 
would  have  involved  a  long  legal  treatise  rather 
lan  a  succinct  clause  in  an  international  treaty. 
[r.  Taft  said  that  the  real  objection  to  referring 
■  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  this  covenant  was  the 
fficulty  of  describing  it.  But  the  Peace  Con- 
rence  has  nimbly  avoided  this  difficulty.  "  What 
e  Monroe  Doctrine  precisely  is,  we  do  not  ven- 


ture to  say;  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  excluded  from 
the  operations  of  this  covenant."  That  is  our 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  the  clause. 
We  must  recognize,  however,  that  the  phrase 
"regional  understanding"  is  vague  and  inexact, 
and  that  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  others 
may  not  agree  with  ours.  Granted  our  interpreta- 
tion the  American  people  can  find  great  satis- 
faction in  the  fact  that  the  magic  words  "  Monroe 
Doctrine"  are  now  written  in  a  great  document 
to  which  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  affix 
their  signatures.  The  League  covenant,  in  its 
final  form,  protects  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  two 
ways.  Article  X  pledges  the  members  of  the 
League  "to  respect  and  preserve  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing 
political  independence  of  all  members  of  the 
League."  Since  all  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can states,  excepting  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  and 
San  Domingo,  are  members  of  the  League,  their 
present  territories  and  present  political  institu- 
tions are  under  League  protection  from  all  aggres- 
sion while  the  Monroe  Doctrine  still  puts  a 
special  safeguard  against  danger  from  overseas. 
Whether  Carranza  likes  it  or  not  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  still  applies  to  him,  and  he  is  likely  also 
to  find  League  provisions  about  dependent 
peoples  being  applied  to  his  government  also. 
Carranza's  policy  in  the  last  four  years  has 
left  his  unhappy  country  without  a  friend 
among  the  nations.  His  unremitting  flagrant 
pro-Germanism,  his  insulting  rebuffs  to  the 
friendly  approaches  of  the  United  States,  his  spite- 
ful refusals  to  abide  by  certain  terms  in  the  armis- 
tice conditions,  to  say  nothing  of  his  failure  to 
establish  order  in  his  distracted  country,  and  to 
consolidate  the  allegiance  of  the  contesting  fac- 
tions— these  things  sufficiently  explain  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Conference  to  regard  Mexico, 
under  present  conditions,  as  unworthy  of  mem- 
bership in  the  League.  That  Mexico's  exile 
from  this  association  is  not  permanent  may  be 
taken  for  granted,  but  first  she  must  establish 
a  government  which  the  world  can  respect. 

Not  only  does  the  covenant,  in  Article  X,  infer- 
entially  accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  now,  by 
the  new  Article  XXI,  it  does  so  in  precise  terms. 
In  this  the  assembled  nations  acknowledge  that 
the  Western  Hemisphere  has  interests  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  Old  World.  The  distinc- 
tion to  which  they  have  now  acceded  is  a  historic 
fact.  In  general  the  two  Americas  have  much  to 
learn  from  Europe;  in  one  respect,  however,  they 
have  been  in  much  more  fortunate  position  in 
international  relations.  The  congestion  of  popula- 
tioitand  conflicting  interests  are  so  much  less  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  we  have  few 
alliances,  secret  treaties,  ententes,  and  consequently 
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small  armies  and  navies.  This  good  fortune  has 
earned  us  our  right  to  be  regarded  as  separate  from 
Europe,  and  our  right  to  insist  that  Europe  shall 
not  interfere  with  our  affairs.  We  must  remember 
that  Europe  is  now  asking  the  Western  World 
to  help  her  set  her  house  in  order;  we  have  never 
once  asked  European  assistance  to  settle  any  of 
our  domestic  problems.  We  willingly  take  our 
part  in  this  new  task,  but  in  accepting  this  invita- 
tion we  do  not  surrender  the  right  to  guard  ex- 
clusively our  own  affairs.  By  recognizing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  specific  terms,  the  assembled 
nations  at  Paris  seem  to  accept  this  point  of 
view. 

II 

An  amendment  to  Article  XV  likewise  removes 
from  discussion  an  issue  that  has  overshadowed 
our  relations  with  Japan  for  many  years.  Refer- 
ring to  those  questions  which  may  possibly  lead 
to  war,  and  which,  as  such,  are  subject  to  inves- 
tigation by  the  Council,  the  covenant  interpo- 
lates this  exception:  "  If  the  dispute  between  the 
parties  is  claimed  by  one  of  them,  and  is  found  by 
the  Council  to  arise  out  of  a  matter  which  by  in- 
ternational law  is  solely  within  the  domestic  jur- 
isdiction of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so  re- 
port, and  shall  make  no  recommendations  as  to 
its  settlement."  The  language  is  very  guarded, 
yet  the  meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  Its  intention 
is  to  satisfy  fears  prevalent  in  the  British  domin- 
ions ajid  in  the  United  States  that  immigration 
laws  may  be  subject  to  arbitration  under  this 
covenant.  If  there  is  any  matter  which  is  purely 
a  domestic  concern,  it  is  national  legislation  on 
this  subject.  In  recent  years  this  question  has 
arisen  most  acutely  in  connection  with  the  tend- 
ency of  certain  Oriental  peoples,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Hindus,  and  the  like,  to  settle  in  large  num- 
bers in  countries  which  are  alien  to  them  in  race. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  is  that  these  settle- 
ments create  race  antagonisms.  The  fact  that 
the  disagreement  involves  one  of  the  proudest, 
most  ancient,  and  most  efficient  nations  in  the 
world  makes  it  practically  very  delicate.  So  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  Japanese 
question  is  apparently  only  a  sentimental  one. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  Japan  entered  into  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  with  this  country  to 
prevent  migrations  of  coolie  labor;  the  general 
testimony  is  that  this  obligation  has  been  ob- 
served. But  the  mere  fact  that  our  laws  discrim- 
inate against  the  Japanese  constantly  galls  their 
pride,  and  explains  the  insistence  of  the  Japanese 
representatives  in  Paris  on  the  removal  of  these 
restrictions.  The  dispute  is  a  most  unhappy 
one  for  which  there  is  only  one  solution,  and  that 
is  the  one  which  is  now  embodied  in  the  League 


covenant.  So  far  as  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  are  concerned  that  clause  ends  the 
matter.  Japan's  continued  insistence  on  the 
point  cannot  change  the  situation;  it  can  produce 
only  ill-feeling.  The  fundamental  question  is 
not  whether  one  race  is  superior  to  another; 
the  one  overwhelming  physiological  fact  is  that 
they  are  different,  that  they  can  never  mingle 
racially  and  that  the  existence  of  both  peoples  in 
the  same  country  means  the  creation  of  unassim- 
ilated  blocs,  always  a  danger  to  its  security  and 
prosperity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  clause  in 
the  League  covenant  removes  this  question  from 
the  field  of  discussion  forever. 

The  hostility  of  the  most  captious  Senator 
should  be  removed  by  the  provision  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  League  may  withdraw  on  two  years' 
notice.  This  disposes  of  practically  all  the  ob- 
jections hitherto  urged  against  the  covenant.  The 
only  test  that  can  ever  be  applied  to  an  experiment 
of  this  kind  is  the  practical  one.  If  it  succeeds  in 
promoting  peace  and  justice,  it  will  grow  stronger 
year  by  year;  if  it  fails,  then  it  will  promptly  sink 
into  oblivion.  Should  any  nation,  or  any  group  of 
nations,  seek  to  use  the  League  for  selfish  purposes, 
the  League  will  promptly  go  to  pieces.  The 
very  essence  of  the  arrangement  is  good  faith; 
once  this  disappears,  the  whole  thing  falls  to 
the  ground.  All  this, is  true  irrespective  of  any 
specific  clause;  and,  in  this  sense,  the  right  of 
withdrawal,  now  introduced,  is  superfluous.  It 
is  valuable  only  because  it  serves  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  supersensitive.  To  all  senatorial 
arguments  picturing  the  dangers  of  the  League  it 
suffices  now  to  point  to  the  clause  which  enables 
any  dissatisfied  nation  to  withdraw.  At  the 
famous  White  House  conference  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
formed the  Senators  that  if,  after  fair  trial,  we 
did  not  like  the  League,  we  could  retire,  and  this 
assurance  is  now  definitely  embodied  in  the 
covenant  itself. 

At  first  this  provision  might  seem  to  weaker 
the  whole  instrument,  possibly  to  destroy  it 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  the  whole 
pact,  as  already  said,  is  a  pact  of  good  faith 
The  mere  fact  that  allegiance  is  voluntary  in  itsel 
will  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  nations  in ;  th« 
consciousness  of  a  straitjacket  is  now  removed 
If  a  nation  is  treated  unjustly,  it  should  withdraw 
if  it  is  treated  justly,  it  can  withdraw  only  at  th< 
risk  of  arousing  general  suspicion  as  to  its  goot' 
intentions — of  making  itself  a  pariah.  Any  na 
tion,  once  a  member,  will  hesitate  before  placin 
itself  in  antagonism  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

III 

Another  amendment  practically  disposes  of  th' 
criticism  that  the  covenant  takes  out  of  the  ir 
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ividual  nation's  hands  its  control  over  its  arma-  able  that  the  Council,  considering  the  geograph- 
lent.     It  now  does  this  only  to  an  extremely  ical  position  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dependence 
jstricted  degree.     Under  the  revised  document  upon  the  sea  for  its  food  and  economic  existence, 
ach  nation  expresses  its  conviction  that  military  would  decide  in  favor  of  its  present  naval  pre- 
nd  naval  armament  should  be  reduced  "to  the  ponderance.     Thus   the   practical  effect   of   this 
west    point   consistent    with    national    safety."  revised  article  will   be  to  leave  the  proportion 
,s  soon  as  the  League  becomes  effective,  it  will  just  about  where  it  is  now.     Its  real  accomplish- 
e  the  business  of  the  Council  to  study  the  situa-  ment  may  be  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  navies,  and 
on  of  each  nation,  the  dangers  which  it  faces  and  consequently  in  expense.     Great  Britain  will  not 
le  obligations  which  it  has  to  fulfill,  and  decide  object    to    reducing   the    number   of   its   dread- 
ow    extensive    under    these    circumstances    its  naughts,  or  at  least  to  cease  building  more,  if 
rmament  should  be.     Its  decision,  however,  is  only  the  United  States  and  other  nations  will  do 
y  no  means  binding.     Its  plans  are  merely  to  the  same.     All  she  needs  is  the  preponderance 
e  submitted  "for  the  consideration  and  action  which   she   regards — and   consistently   regards — 
F    the    several    governments."      The    members,  as  essential  to  her  very  existence  as  a  nation. 
lat  is,  can  accept  or  reject  the  recommendations  She  can  maintain  this  with  a  small  navy  as  well  as 
5  they  see  fit.     Once  a  nation  has  accepted  the  a  large  one,  only  provided  that  the  forces  that  can 
:commendation,  however,  something  in  the  na-  be  brought  against  her  are  still  smaller.     A  gen- 
ire  of  a  restriction  does  come  into  force.     In  eral  reduction  all  around,  would  result  in  enormous 
lat  case,  "limits  of  armaments  therein  fixed  shall  savings  all  around — a  very  important  item  in  the 
Dt  be  exceeded  without  the  concurrence  of  the  present  debt-burdened  world, 
ouncil."     But  a  nation  which  has  once  submit- 
:d  to  this  limitation  is  subjected  to  it  for  only 
;n  years,  for  such  plans  are  to  be  reconsidered  There  are  other  changes,  but  these  are  the  most 
rery  ten  years.  important.     An   interesting  phase  of  the   situa- 
All  this  clearly  has  a  bearing  upon  the  Adminis-  tion  is  the  effect  which  this  revision  will  have  on 
ation's  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Navy,  the  political  situation  in  this  country.     Will  the 
imultaneously  with  his  embarkation  for  Paris,  Republican    Senators   who   signed    the    "  Round 
resident  Wilson  had  a  new  building  programme  Robin"  against  the  original  draft   rest  content 
resented  to  Congress — a  programme,  which,  if  with  having  won  this  victory,  or  will  they  regard 
irried  out,  in  a  few  years  would  provide  a  fleet  the  revised  covenant  as  insufficient  and  keep  up 
nmeasurably  larger  than  England's.     This  prop-  their  opposition?     It  is  inconceivable  that  sane 
iitioti  puzzled  Americans  as  well  as  Europeans,  men  will  be  so  fatuous  as  to  adopt  any  such  atti- 
resident  Wilson  went  to  Europe  with  his  "four-  tude.    Any  further  opposition  would  push  the 
•en  points"  one  of  which  called  for  a  world-wide  patience  of  Europe  to  the  point  of  exhaustion; 
Auction  of  armament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  really  be  a  manifestation  of  bad  faith, 
•rmulated  plans  for  a  navy  larger  than  any  that  and  in  all  probability  it  would  destroy  the  League, 
id  ever  entered  thedreams  of  the  most  ambitious  As  the  thing  now  stands  the  Republican  party 
merican.     The  suspicion  is  a  natural  one  that  can   go  into  the  campaign   next   year  with  the 
lis  new  Wilson  Navy  was  merely  a  diplomatic  prestige  of  having  really  transformed  the  League 
ove — that  it  was  an  intimation  to  other  naval  into  an  effective  working  instrument.     If  it  now 
>wers,  particularly  England,  to  reduce  their  fleets  uses  its  power  to  destroy  it,  the  party  will  have  to 
ider  threat  of  having  to  meet  the  competition  face  that  fact  as  a  strong  campaign  issue  against 
this  country.     This  suspicion  was  strength-  them.     It  is  apparent  that  certain  elements  in 
ed  by  Mr.  Daniels'  statement,  before  the  House,  the  Republican  leadership  are  willing  to  assume 
at  the  plans  could  be  reduced  in  case  the  nations  that  responsibility.     They  represent  for  the  most 
'.opted    an   agreement    on    armament.     If   this  part  the  elements  that  have  estranged  the  Ameri- 
?ague  becomes  effective,  there  is  little  chance  can  people  from  this  organization  for  eight  years. 
at  anything  more  will  be  heard  of  Mr.  Wilson's  All  indications  point  to  the  fact  that  the  masses 
w  Navy.     Indeed,  he  will  not  improbably  stop  of  the  American  people  favor  this  pact,  and  that 
)rk  on  the  three  years'  programme  adopted  in  any  political  organization  which  opposes  it  will 
16,  for  that  contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  simply  take  its  life  in  its  hands.     The  death  of 
at   an   international   agreement   on   armament  Mr.    Roosevelt    has   enormously   weakened    the 
mid  act  as  a  stay  of  proceedings.     It  is  incon-  Republicans  by  depriving  them  of  a  commanding 
vable  that  the  Council  of  the  League,  surveying  presidential  candidate;  the  death  of  the  League 
nerica's  geographical  position  and  responsibili-  of  Nations  at  their  hands  would  work  their  com- 
s,  would  conclude  that  we  need  a  Navy  much  plete  destruction.     A  few  self-seeking  politicians 
ger  than  England's.     It  is  also  entirely  prob-  in  the  party,  mainly  bent  on  advertising  them- 
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selves,  may  seem  to  endanger  ratification,  but  it  labor  congresses  will  contain  160  members,  and 

is  inconceivable  that  ultimately  the  real  intelli-  the  fact  that  only  one  fourth,  or  forty,  will  di- 

gence  and  character  of  the  party  should  not  assert  rectly  represent  the  workingmen,  while  the  re- 

themselves.  maining   120  will  speak  for  the  employers  and 

governments,  should  certainly  quiet  any  existing 

An  International  Labor  Parliament  apprehensions  that  the  forces  of  extreme  radical- 

ism  will  exercise  much  influence.     Anything  that 

HE  demand  that  the  peace  should  be  a  directly  affects  the  social  welfare  or  the  prosperity 

peace  not  only  between  governments  but  of  the  working  classes  will  present  an  appropriate 
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also  between  peoples  is  partly  met  by  the  subject  for  action  by  this  Conference.     Perhaps  a 
establishment  of  an   International  Labor  Office,  concrete  illustration  will  best  describe  its  opera- 
which  will  concern  itself  with  social  and  indus-  tions.     After  mature  consideration,   it  may  de- 
trial  questions,  just  as  the  League  of  Nations  will  cide  that  the  eight-hour  day,  or  the  forty-eight 
concern  itself  with  political  questions.     In  reality  hour  week,  will  really  promote  that  "social  jus- 
t he  International  LaborOffice  is  part  of  the  League  tice"  for  which  it  is  striving.     Its  purpose,  that 
of  Nations.     It  is  to  be  a  permanent  body,  like  is,  is  to  embody  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  legisla- 
the  League;  it  will  have  a  permanent  secretariat,  tion  of  all  the  countries  which  are  parties  to  thel 
like   the    League;    its    headquarters   will    be    at  compact.     To   accomplish    this    the    Conference 
Geneva,  and  several  details  of  its  organization  has  two  methods  of  attack;  it  may  frame  a  recom- 
provide  for  constant  cooperation  with  the  inter-  mendation   for  presentation   to   all   the  govern 
national  body.     Its  Labor  Office,  consisting  of  ments,  or  it  may  draft  the  proposed  reform  in  a 
twenty-four  members,  has  certain  resemblances  definite  treaty  which  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  ratifying  body  in  each   nation — in   the   Unitec  f 
Conference,  a  larger  body  which  will  meet  an-  States  to  our  Federal  Senate.     Up  to  this  point 
nually  to   decide   great    questions   affecting  the  the  action  of  the  Conference  is  purely  advisory 
working  populations   in   all   countries,    suggests  If  a  nation  choses  to  ignore  its  recommendation 
the  Assembly  of  the  League.    The  new  Labor  or  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  matter  end; 
Office  emphasizes  the  new  conception  that  there  with  such  refusal.     If  a  nation  actually  embodie: 
are  other  things  in  international  relations  than  the  eight-hour  day  reform  in  its  legislation,  how 
treaties  and  arbitrations  and  armaments;  that  ever,  then  the  Conference  acquires  a  certain  juris 
such  matters  as  working  hours  and  working  con-  diction.    The  business  of  the  Labor  Office,  the 
ditions    and    the    employment    of    women    and  permanent  body  to  be  established  at  Geneva,  i: 
children  may  profitably  be  a  subject  of  interna-  partly  to   keep  such  covenant   making  nation: 
tional  cooperation.    The  development  is  entirely  under  observation  to  see  that  they  live  up  t(, 
wholesome  in  that  it  represents  a  reaction,  on  the  their  agreements.    A  nation  which,  after  adopt 
part  of  the  saner  elements  among  labor  leaders,  ing  this  eight-hour  law,  fails  to  make  it  effective 
against  Bolshevism.     The  men  who  have  placed  immediately    becomes    an    object    of   attention 
this  new  "constitution"  of  labor  in  the  treaty  of  The  Labor  Office,  on  complaint  that  the  new  lav* 
peace,  alongside  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  has  become  a  dead  letter,  communicates  with  th< 
Nations,  believe  that  the  national  improvement  offending  government,  requesting  an  explanation 
of  the  laboring  classes  represents  the  most  ef-  From  now  on  the  new  compact  contains  a  detailec 
fective  means  of  forestalling  that  "dictatorship  plan  for  bringing  such  a  nation  to  terms;  in  th<  imi 
of  the  proletariat"  which  is  only  another  name  for  main  it  is  to  rely  upon  publicity,  investigation;  ^ 
social  disruption  and  industrial  chaos.  and   arbitration,   but,   in   case   all   these   pacifi 
This  document  is  more  than  the  pious  expres-  methods  fail,  there  is  the  possibility  of  resortin 
sion  of  the  wish  that  the  eight-hour  law  may  be-  to  more  drastic  measure.     In  case  the  dispute  get 
come  universal  and  that  the  most  destructive  so  far  as  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitratior! 
forms  of  child  labor  shall  be  destroyed.     It  really  which  is  to  be  established  under  the  League  c  I 
provides  important  machinery  for  accomplishing  Nations,  the  court  may  indicate,  in  its  decisio1 
these  ends.    The  most  important  of  these  is  the  "the  measures,  if  any,  of  an  economic  characte  '$ 
Labor  Conference,  which  will  meet  annually  at  against  a  defaulting  state  which  it  considers 
Geneva.     Each  nation  which  is  a  party  to  the  be  appropriate,  and  which  other  states  would  1 
League  of  Nations  will  send  four  delegates  to  this  justified  in  adopting." 

Congress,    two    representing    the    governments,         Thus  it  is  conceivable  that,  under  this  compac 

one  representing  employers,  and  one  representing  a   nation   might    be   subjected   to   an   econonr 

labor — the  latter  evidently  to  be  chosen  by  the  blockade  for  failing  to  enforce  so  domestic  a  ma 

labor  unions.     Since  forty-five  nations  are  to  be  ter  as  an  eight-hour  law.     Such  a  contingency 

included  in  this  great  pact,  this  means  that  these  however,   is  extremely  remote,   for,  as  alread  ' 
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said,  the  steps  leading  up  to  such  drastic  action  Yet  now  the  man  who  knows  the  most  about 

are  gradual,  and  in  the  control  of  a  body  which  the  British  fleet,  the  man  who  was  actually  in 

will  represent  the  best  intelligence  of  nations,  em-  command  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  re- 

ployers  and  employees.     The  reforms  which  this  veals  the  fact  that  the  confidence  of  the  world 

report  suggests  as  desirable,  and  which  it  hopes  to  was  not  necessarily  well  placed.     Admiral  Jellicoe 

see  adopted  by  all  countries,  certainly  sound  mild  says  that,  had  the  Germans  attacked  the  fleet 

enough  in  these  times.     When  labor  leaders  in  all  any  time  before  April,   1915,  they  stood  almost 

parts  of  the  world  are  demanding  the  "socializa-  equal  chances  of  defeating  it.     It  is  by  no  means 

tion"  of  all  forms  of  property,  the  abolition  of  assured,  of  course,  that  a  great  engagement,  had 

private  ownership  in  land,   in  industrial  enter-  it  been  fought  at  this  critical  time,  would  have 

prises,  in  transportation,  when  others  are  advo-  resulted  in  a  German  victory;  yet  the  fleets  were 

eating  the  abolition  of  government  and  national  so  evenly  matched  during  this  period  that  the 

boundaries,   and   when   others   believe   that   the  German  failure  to  try  the  issue  is  the  greatest  un- 

progress  of  the  "masses"  can  be  achieved  only  solved  mystery  of  the  war.     Admiral  Jellicoe  has 

by  the  wholesale  murder  of  the  "bourgeoisie,"  a  published  these  revelations  for  a  distinct  purpose, 

programme  calling  for  the  eight-hour  law,  the  He  has  been  much  criticized  for  a  lack  of  aggres- 

right  of  organizing  into  unions,  the  abolition  of  siveness;  his  failure  to  seek  out  the  German  fleet 

:hild  labor  under  fourteen,  equal  pay  for  men  and  destroy  it  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  has  been 

and  women,  compensation  that  shall  somewhat  held  up  in  contrast  to  the  dashing  tactics  of  a 

accord  with  tne  standard  of  living,  a  "weekly  Nelson  or  a  Farragut  and  has  been  described  as 

rest,  including  Sunday,  for  all  workers,"  and  an  altogether  unworthy  of  British  naval  tradition, 

inspection  system  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  Two  parties  have  risen  in  England,  one  adhering 

iabor  laws  in  all  countries,  arouses  no  particular  to  Jellicoe,  one  to  Beatty;  one  holding  to  the  belief 

terror.     On  all  these  questions  there  may  be  a  that  the  mere  existence  of  the  Grand  Fleet  in 

difference  of  opinion,  but  certainly  there  is  noth-  being  was,  under  the  prevailing  circumstances, 

ing  that  reasonable  men  will  refuse  to  discuss,  sufficient  to  crush  the  life  out  of  Germany,  while 

In  view  of  existing  industrial  conditions,  in  all  the  other  believed  that  the  main  business  of  the 

oarts  of  the  world,  this  new  International  Labor  fleet  was  to  destroy  its  adversary  and  that  the 

Dffice  will,  therefore,  be  generally  welcomed  as  a  failure  of  Jellicoe  to  act  on  this  conception  was  the 

,  rorce  that  should  make  for  steadiness  and  public  greatest  single  influence  in  the  prolongation  of  the 

^  order.  war. 

— Admiral  Jellicoe's  purpose,  in  writing  this  book, 

A  Washington  of  the  Seas  *s  to  sh°w  W^Y  ne  was  not  justified  in  adopting 

the    so-called    Nelson    tactics.     He    publishes    a 

ADMIRAL  JELLICOE'S  book,  "The  Grand  table  showing  the  status  of  British  naval  forces  on 

Fleet,"  is  the  most  important  contribution  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  from  which  it 

L  to  the  history  of  the  World  War  which  appears  that  the  forces  then  under  Nelson's  com- 

las    yet    appeared.     It    shows,    as    no    similar  mand  represented  only  a  small  part  of  the  British 

!  evelations    have    yet    shown,    the    narrowness  navy.     He  shows  that,  had  Nelson  lost  this  battle, 

)f  the  margin  by  which  the  world  has  escaped  had  all  his  ships  been  destroyed,  the  forces  still 

jerman    domination.     That    the    French    army  remaining  to  Great  Britain  would  have  greatly 

aved  the  fortunes  of  mankind  by  little  more  than  exceeded  anything  which  the  Allies  could  have 

l  hair  at  the  Battle  of  the  Marne;  that  the  English  brought   against   her.     In  other  words,    Nelson 

Jcept  the  Germans  away  from  the  Channel  ports  was  not  taking  a  gambler's  chance  and  staking 

h,n  the  spring  of  191 5  only  by  a  miracle  of  valor;  the  whole  future  of  the  British  Empire  upon  the 

hat  only  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Russian  army  in  event  of  a  single  battle.     That  precisely  is  what 

915  gave  Great  Britain  the  opportunity  to  raise  Jellicoe  would  have  done  had  he  sought  out  the 

nd  train  an  army  that  held  the  Germans  at  bayfor  Germans  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  and  com- 

wo  years  more — all  these  are  now  familiar  facts,  pelled  them  to  meet  his  armada.     Had  Jellicoe's 

,/et  in  the  darkest  days,  when  the  military  situa-  forces  represented  such  an  overwhelming  superior- 

jion  seemed  to  be  growing  daily  more  desperate  ity  as  the  world  has  always  believed,  this  would 

or  the  Allied  armies,  there  was  always  one  ele-  perhaps  have  been  a  justifiable  stroke,  but  Jelli- 

lent  in  the  situation  which  buoyed  up  the  hopes  coe  now  makes  it  clear  that  British  superiority  at 

f  the  world.    The  British  fleet  apparently  stood  sea,  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  was  largely 

n  unconquerable  protection  against  the  German  a  delusion.    The  picture  which  he  gives  of  the 

mbition;  everything  else  might  fail,  but  the  enor-  British  fleet  comes  as  a  terrible  shock  to  English- 

ious  superiority  of  British  naval  strength  in  itself  men  and  their  well-wishers.     The  blame  does  not 

ould  destroy  any  chance  of  a  German  victory.  fall  upon  the  fleet  commanders,  but  upon  the 
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pacifistic  elements  in  British  politics  in  the  ten 
vears  preceding  the  war.  The  consequence  of 
their  manoeuvring  was  that  the  Grand  Fleet, 
when  war  broke  out,  contained  only  eighteen  ef- 
fective fighting  dreadnaughts  and  four  battle 
cruisers  against  Germany's  seventeen  dread- 
naughts  and  three  battle  cruisers.  The  inade- 
quacy of  British  fighting  forces,  when  contrasted 
with  the  German,  is  shown  in  the  fact  the  Grand 
Fleet  had  only  forty-four  destroyers  against  the 
eighty-eight  of  the  Kaiser's  High  Seas  Fleet. 
With  almost  brutal  frankness  Admiral  Jellicoe 
discloses  that  the  fighting  power  of  the  German 
ships  was  superior  to  that  of  the  British.  Their 
armor  protection  was  so  much  better,  he  says, 
that,  at  the  Battle  of  Jutland,  nearly  all  the  Brit- 
ish ships  which  were  badly  battered  sank,  while 
most  of  the  seriously  injured  German  ships  were 
able  to  limp  back  to  port  and  be  repaired.  The 
armor-piercing  shells  of  the  Germans  were  so 
superior  to  the  British  that  they  usually  went 
through  the  British  ships  and  exploded  inside, 
thus  wreaking  terrible  damage,  while  those  of  the 
British  usually  exploded  outside  on  impact  with 
the  hull.  Admiral  Jellicoe  also  says  that  the 
range-finding  instruments  of  the  Germans  were 
much  better  than  those  of  the  British,  the  result 
being  that  their  shooting  was  much  more  accur- 
ate at  the  beginning  of  engagements. 

By  April,  191 5,  says  Jellicoe,  the  British  naval 
situation  greatly  improved,  and  from  that  time 
on  its  superiority  to  the  German,  in  materiel  and 
personnel,  steadily  increased.  But  its  weakness 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war  made  a  Fa- 
bian policy  the  only  safe  one.  Its  chief  business 
was  frankly  to  avoid  an  engagement;  its  only 
strategy  was  to  avoid  the  German  destroyers, 
submarines,  and  mines  which  pursued  it  every- 
where. Jellicoe's  position  resembled  that  of 
Washington  in  the  early  years  of  the  American 
Revolution;  with  Washington,  the  capture  or 
destruction  of  his  army  meant  the  end  of  the  pa- 
triotic cause,  and  his  greatest  wisdom  therefore 
consisted  in  retreating  from  the  British  army  and 
holding  his  forces  intact  until  the  colonists  had 
increased  their  power  sufficiently  to  justify  more 
aggressive  tactics.  And,  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  the  war,  the  British  navy  retreated.  Instead 
of  basing  the  Grand  Fleet  somewhere  near  the 
field  of  possible  action,  Jellicoe  took  it  north  of 
Scotland  to  the  Orkneys,  at  that  time  believing 
that  Scapa  Flow  was  beyond  the  cruising  radius 
of  the  submarines.  So  carelessly  had  the  British 
Admiralty  prepared  for  the  war  that  Scapa  Flow 
was  without  the  most  ordinary  protection  against 
submarine  attack,  and  Admiral  Jellicoe  actually 
found  it  safer  to  keep  the  big  ships  cruising  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  North  Sea,  despite  the  fact 
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that  he  had  so  few  destroyers  to  screen  them.  H( 
expresses  his  amazement  that  the  Germans  die 
not  attack  his  ships  when  anchored  at  Scapa 
dryly  remarking  that  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion for  this  "lack  of  enterprise"  was  that  tht 
German  naval  chiefs  gave  the  British  navy  credii 
for  providing  defenses  which  in  fact  it  did  nol 
possess.  The  appearance  of  an  occasional  Ger 
man  submarine  or  destroyer,  however,  provec 
disturbing,  and  the  British  navy  retreated  stil 
farther  to  Lough  Swilly,  off  the  northern  coast  ol 
Ireland,  the  net  result  of  this  sojourn  being  the  loss 
of  the  Audacious.  All  this  time  British  communi 
cations  across  the  Channel  were  practically  un 
protected,  as  the  fleet  of  old-fashioned  ships  de 
tailed  for  that  purpose  was  absurdly  incompetent 
to  meet  the  German  dreadnaughts;  apparently 
the  High  Seas  Fleet  could  have  constantly  raidedfealh 
British  transports.  Why  it  never  did  so  is  an-jBerci 
other  mystery  which  Jellicoe  says  he  cannot  ex-jiisitit 
plain.  His  narrative  clearly  shows  that,  during  of 
this  critical  period,  the  British  navy  was  far  more  tower 
successful  in  bluffing  their  enemies  than  in  fighting 
them;  it  succeeded  in  getting  the  whole  world.femar 
including  Germany  itself,  to  accept  this  fiction  ot \dmi: 
invincibility,  and  probably  owes  its  preservation  ailtur 
from  serious  reverses,  and  possibly  disaster,  to  theiessfu 
gullibility  of  Von  Tirpitz  and  the  other  directing  iuppo 
minds  of  the  German  navy.  | States 

Probably  Jellicoe's  narrative  will  not  end  thejfevoti 
discussion  to  which  his  tactics  have  given  rise.  ] 
But  the  critics  should  shift  their  point  of  attack  \ 
from  the  admiral  who  was  given  an  insufficient  e em 
fighting  force  to  the  politicians  who  were  directly 
responsible  for  these   shortcomings.     The   paci-ike 
fists  of  France  so  weakened  the  French  army  that  iodel 
it   escaped   destruction   only   by   the   narrowest  m 
margin.     Similarly  the  pacifists  of  England  byJimen, 
neglecting  the  British  navy,  exposed  the  British 
coasts   to   invasion.     Probably   there   are   other  mp!y 
revelations  to  come,   but   Jellicoe's  book   quite 
sufficiently  indicates  the  extent  to  which  these 
insidious  forces,  which  are  still  active  at  work, 
endangered  the  whole  structure  of  civilization. 


A 


No  Need  of  Haste  in  the  Independence  oi 
the  Philippines 

DOUBTLESS  this  is  a  favorable  moment: 
for  Governor-General  Harrison  and  the 
independence  party  in  the  Philippines  toijid 
force  the  question  of  Filipino  independence.  This 
is  the  day  of  small  nationalities,  oppressed  peoples, 
leagues  of  nations,  and  of  general  international 
justice;  it  is,  therefore,  the  ideal  moment  for  a 
visiting  delegation  of  fifty  influential  Filipinos  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  place  their  claims  to 
absolute  independence  before  the  American  people.  ; 
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A  couple  of  years  ago  the  Filipinos  made  a 
similar  appeal;  the  reply  was  the  so-called  Jones 
Law,  which  gave  the  islands  a  larger  measure  of 
self-government  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed, 
and  which   contained  practically  an   agreement 
that,  in  case  the  people  showed  a  real  capacity 
for  ruling  themselves,   the  independence  so  ar- 
dently desired  would  follow.     Governor  Harrison 
and  the  commission  now  declare  that  the  Filipinos 
have  shown  this  capacity  and  call  upon  the  United 
States  to  redeem  its  pledge.     Already,  as  they 
show,  the  Philippines  are  almost  as  completely  a 
self-governing  country  as  Canada  or  Australia. 
Native   Filipinos   have  a   majority  in   both   the 
upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  legislature;  all  the 
executive  heads  of  departments,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Education,  are  Filipinos;  and  thus  prac- 
tically the  only  control  which  the  United  States 
exercises  is  through  the  Governor-General.     The 
visiting  delegation  present  a  considerable  array 
}f  evidence  to  show  that  they  are  exercising  this 
Dower  wisely;  that  government  in  the  islands  is 
lonest  and  efficient  and  that  in  particular  the 
•emarkable  reforms  introduced  by  the  American 
Administration,    in    education,    sanitation,    agri- 
culture, and  general  development  are  being  suc- 
essfully  carried  on.     They  point  to  the  generous 
upport  which  the  Filipinos  have  given  the  United 
States  in  the  War  as  evidences  of  their  sincere 
levotion  to  this  country,  and  as  a  sign  that  they 
lave  accepted  all  the  ideals  that  will  regulate 
he  treaty  of  peace.     Governor  Harrison,  while 
.e  endorses  all  these  pleas,  yet  makes  one  reserva- 
ion;   he   believes   that   the   relations   that   exist 
etween  Cuba  and  the  United  States  furnish  the 
nodel  for  our  settlement  of  the  Philippine  prob- 
»m,  and  that  something  in  the  nature  of  a  Piatt 
amendment,  by  which  we  should  reserve  the  right 
}   intervene   in   case  of  internal   disorder,   will 
jYnply  safeguard  the  future. 

Since  President  Wilson  and  Secretary   Baker 
lave  apparently  assented  to  this  view,  the  ques- 

on  of  Philippine  independence  will  figure  largely 

I  the  next  session  of  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  the 
oming  Congress  is  Republican,  however,  it  is 
bt  likely  that  the  prevailing  Democratic  view 

ill  control  Philippine  legislation.  Practically 
1 1  Americans  agree  with  the  idea  that  our  control 
I  the  Philippines  is  temporary,  that  we  are  hold- 
Ig  the  Islands  as  trustees,  or  "mandataries," 
pd  that,  when  the  proper  moment  arrives,  the 

[lands  will  be  surrendered  to  the  new  Philippine 
^public.  To  this  extent  the  implied  promise  in 
e  Jones  Bill  represents  the  best  American  senti- 
ent. But  there  may  be  reasonable  differences 
opinion  as  to  the  present  qualifications  of  the 
lipinos  for  independence.  There  may  even 
a  question  whether  the  Filipino  delegation  at 


present  in  this  country  really  speaks  for  public 
opinion  in  the  Islands.  The  mere  claim  that  this 
people,  hitherto  inexperienced  in  so  complex  an 
operation  as  self-government,  have  learned  the 
most  difficult  of  all  arts  in  three  years,  will  arouse 
some  skepticism  among  thinking  people.  The 
presumption  is  necessarily  against  it.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  Filipinos  are  now,  to  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  self-governing  nation,  that  they  lay  their 
own  taxes,  and  control  their  own  expenditures, 
and  are  subject  to  only  the  mildest  supervision 
by  the  American  Congress,  indicates  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  haste  in  the  matter.  There  are 
no  pressing  abuses  to  be  remedied;  in  so  important 
an  innovation  as  erecting  a  new  democratic  re- 
public in  the  Pacific  the  United  States  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  making  the  most  painstaking 
investigation  of  conditions,  consulting  all  classes 
of  the  population,  and  taking  all  the  time  neces- 
sary to  form  just  conclusions.  The  public  opin- 
ion of  this  country  sympathizes  with  the  na- 
tional aspirations  of  the  Filipinos,  and  will  freely 
give  them  their  independence  when  they  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity,  and  when  it  is  ciear 
that  the  people  themselves  desire  some  other 
form  of  government  than  that  full  measure  of 
home  rule  which  they  enjoy  to-day. 


The  Republicans  and  the  Presidency 

THERE  are  many  indications  that  the 
Republicans  take  the  Congressional  elec- 
tion of  1918  as  a  conclusive  sign  that  the 
Presidency  is  to  pass  into  their  hands  next  year. 
There  is  no  ground,  however,  for  such  an  assump- 
tion. The  American  electorate  is  notoriously 
changeable,  not  to  say  fickle,  and  is  capable 
of  entirely  reversing  its  judgments  every  twelve 
months.  It  does  this  repeatedly,  our  history  in 
particular  showing  that  an  administration  slump 
in  the  middle  of  the  term  is  not  infrequently 
followed  by  a  complete  resuscitation  in  the  Presi- 
dential year.  The  status  of  the  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration resembles  somewhat  that  of  Lincoln's 
first  term.  In  1862,  the  Republicans  met  with 
reverses  even  more  calamitous  than  those  which 
were  visited  upon  the  Democrats  in  19 18.  In  all 
parts  of  the  North  the  Democrats  increased  their 
strength,  even  such  stalwart  Republican  states  as 
Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  going  over 
bodily  to  the  Democratic  party.  Yet  two  years 
later  the  Republicans  regained  all  these  losses 
and  elected  Lincoln  for  the  second  time  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

This  tendency  to  change  our  minds  has  repeat- 
edly manifested  itself  since  and  there  is  probably 
some  rational  explanation  for  the  fact  that  a  party 
which  fails  in  the  middle  of  a  Presidential  term 
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may  regain  popular  favor  at  the  next  election.  A 
defeat  has  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  defeated 
party;  it  puts  it  upon  its  good  behavior  and  causes 
it  to  seek  ways  of  regaining  the  popular  favor. 
On  the  other  hand  it  arouses  a  spirit  of  over- 
confidence  in  the  successful  organization  that  not 
uncommonly  leads  to  recklessness.  The  election 
of  last  fall  is  clearly  having  this  effect  upon  the 
Republicans.  The  opinion  prevails  among  them 
that  1920  is  a  "Republican  year,"  and  that  al- 
most any  policy  and  almost  any  candidate  will  be 
successful.  This  state  of  over-confidence  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  explain  the  failure  of  the  Re- 
publican majority  to  rise  to  its  opportunities  in 
Congress,  to  lay  hold  of  the  situation  with  a  firm 
hand,  to  root  out  the  abuses  that  have  accumu- 
lated under  Democratic  domination  and  to  strike 
out  on  new  lines.,  Nothing  has  quite  so  pained 
the  public  as  the  failure  to  abolish  so  antique  a 
regulation  as  the  seniority  rule  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Congressional  committees.  This  is  the 
rule  which  gave  the  Nation  its  Kitchins  and  its 
Dents,  and  it  is  a  rule  which,  so  long  as  it  prevails, 
will  prevent  Congress  from  ever  becoming  an 
efficient  legislative  machine.  The  emergence  into 
positions  of  influence  of  such  old  familiar  faces 
as  Cannon,  Mann,  Penrose,  Smoot,  and  the  rest 
is  hardly  an  assurance  that  the  Republican  con- 
trol will  represent  a  much  higher  standard  of 
character  and  ability  than  the  Democratic.  The 
conduct  of  Senator  Lodge  hardly  augurs  well  for 
the  Republican  majority;  certainly  there  has  sel- 
dom come  from  an  influential  source  in  this  coun- 
try a  document  more  utterly  mischievous  than 
that  in  which  Senator  Lodge  took  the  side  of  the 
Italians  in  the  Fiume  dispute,  and  even  sought  to 
arouse  the  Italians  in  this  country  against  the 
Administration.  Should  any  other  influential 
Republican  do  such  a  thing,  there  would  be  a  gen- 
eral outcry  that  he  was  angling  for  the  "  Italian 
vote"  in  view  of  possible  Presidential  contingen- 
cies, and  was  thus  attempting  to  start  a  new  form 
of  hyphenism. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  will  have  to 
lift  themselves  considerably  above  their  present 
level  if  they  are  to  succeed  next  year.  Their  be- 
havior in  the  new  Congress  will  decide  the  next 
Presidency. 


Not  Pirates  of  Promotion 

ADDITIONAL  information  has  been  se- 
/\  cured  regarding  the  thousand  companies 
1  V.  listed  in  the  March  World's  Work  as 
get-rich-quick  promotions  which  shows  that  an 
injustice  was  done  to  two  men  who  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  their  lives  in  building  up  legitimate 
business  enterprises,  to  a  growing  concern  in  which 


stock  has  never  been  offered  publicly,  and  to  th 
managements  of  three  other  companies  that  wer 
in  no  way  responsible  for  the  operations  on  whici 
the  inclusion  of  those  companies  in  the  list  wa 
based.  In  publishing  this  list  as  a  warning  t< 
those  with  money  to  invest  or  owning  Libert; 
Bonds,  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  th" 
World's  Work  to  do  injustice  to  any  one.  Ii 
order  to  inform  our  readers  of  the  true  condition 
surrounding  these  companies,  as  well  as  to  d< 
justice  to  the  companies  themselves,  attention  i 
here  called  to  the  facts  in  these  cases. 

By  including  the  Idaho  Continental  Company 
in  the  list,  a  great  injustice  was  done  a  man  wh< 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years  has  labored  per 
sistently  and  honestly  in  the  development  of  th» 
mineral  resources  of  the  country.  Mr.  A.  Klock 
man,  the  president  of  this  company,  in  1891 
traveled  through  the  snows  of  northern  Idah< 
in  connection  with  the  location  of  the  mine — hi 
trip  being  to  rescue  from  starvation  the  two  mei 
who  had  discovered  it.  From  that  time  on  Mr 
Klockman  has  stayed  with  the  proposition  and 
has  won  the  confidence  of  such  interests  as  th< 
International  Smelting  Company,  which  ha: 
advanced  $325,000  to  the  Idaho  Continenta 
Company,  to  be  repaid  from  earnings.  Th« 
International  Smelting  Company  has  taken  ar 
option  on  a  block  of  the  company's  stock  at  fift) 
cents  a  share.  The  only  stock  which  has  been  sole 
to  the  public  was  at  ten  cents  a  share.  Official: 
of  the  company  have  paid  twenty-five  cents  1 
share  for  stock  at  a  time  when  the  company  wa: 
in  need  of  additional  funds.  Mr.  Klockman  ha: 
personally  advanced  more  money  than  has  beer 
secured  from  the  public  and  has  equipped  th< 
property  with  modern  operating  machinery 
Regarding  the  mine  itself,  the  Idaho  Inspecto: 
of  Mines  in  his  1918  report  said:  "If  its  perman; 
ency  in  depth  is  in  any  ratio  to  its  lineal  extent  a; 
the  surface,  it  should  gradually  develop  into  on< 
of  the  more  important  lead  ore  resources  o: 
Idaho."  And  Idaho  produces  one  fourth  of  th< 
lead  of  the  world.  The  World's  Work  is  glac 
to  acknowledge  its  unintentional  injustice  to  Mr 
Klockman  and  the  Idaho  Continental  Company 

The  International  Callophone  Corporation  ha: 
never  offered  any  of  its  stock  for  public  subscrip 
tion,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  hav< 
been  included  in  the  list.  It  is  a  holding  company 
and  its  subsidiary,  the  Callophone  Company  o: 
New  York,  has  manufactured  Callophone  outfit: 
for  more  than  three  hundred  U.  S.  de 
stroyers,  more  than  two  hundred  transports  anc 
merchant  marine  vessels,  and  for  battleships  like 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Arizona,  and  has  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  equipping  man) 
other  battleships  and  cruisers   now  afloat  anc 
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under  construction,  covering  a  period  to  192 1. 
This  company  also  produces  a  commercial  Callo- 
phone  system  now  in  use  in  several  business 
houses  by  which  a  manager  can  instantly  reach 
and  talk  with  any  man  in  any  part  of  the  establish- 
ment without  interrupting  the  work  of  that  man 
or  of  any  other. 

Nor  would  the  Fred  Fear  Match  Company  have 
been  included  in  the  list,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
notorious  get-rich-quick  promoter  had  at  one 
time  offered  the  stock  to  the  public,  had  all  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  been  known  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Fred  Fear,  who  is  a  man  of  good  reputation 
in  the  commercialTield,  and  a  leader  among  the 
independent  match  manufacturers,  entered  into  a 
stock  selling  agreement  with  this  promoter, 
providing  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  on  a  legitimate 
commission  basis,  not  knowing  the  reputation 
of  the  man  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  eighteen  shares  of  stock  were 
sold  in  this  way,  and  outside  of  Mr.  Fear  and  his 
family,  and  employees  of  the  company,  there  is 
to-day  but  one  other  stockholder  of  the  company. 
The  business  has  grown  under  Mr.  Fear's  man- 
agement, and  in  the  past  two  years  dividends 
were  paid  on  the  stock.  The  World's  Work 
is  glad  to  point  out  that  this  company  is  not  a 
get-rich-quick  promotion. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  managements  of  certain  other  companies 
were  not  identified  in  any  way  with  the  manipula- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  stocks  of  those  com- 
panies on  the  New  York  Curb  market.  The  El 
Salvador  Silver  Mines  Company  is  one  of  these. 
This  was  an  English  company  taken  over  since 
the  war  started  by  reputable  American  interests. 
Curb  brokers  spread  stories  that  a  dividend  was 
soon  to  be  paid,  when  there  was  not  the  remotest 
prospect  of  a  disbursement  at  the  time.  They 
were  thus  getting  people  to  buy  the  stock  while 
they  themselves  went  "short"  of  it,  anticipating 
a  break  in  the  price  when  they  could  buy  it  at 
lower  levels  for  delivery  to  their  clients.  This  is 
one  of  the  reprehensible  methods  of  certain  Curb 
brokers  that  bring  discredit  on  that  market  and 


occasionally  reflect  on  reputable  concerns  that 
are  unable  to  stop  such  manipulation.  Unfortu- 
nately in  this  case  the  El  Salvador  Silver  Mines 
Company  was  placed  in  a  category  where  it  does 
not  belong.  The  same  thing  should  be  said  re- 
garding the  Boston-Wyoming  Oil  Company,  the 
Alaska  Mines  Corporation,  and  undoubtedly 
regarding  other  companies  that  were  included  in 
the  March  list. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  May  World's  Work 
correcting  two  mistakes  in  this  list,  and  clarifying 
the  situation  in  regard  to  some  other  promotions 
where  it  was  found  that  there  was  more  than  one 
company  of  the  same  name,  the  get-rich-quick 
classification  was  in  error  in  including  the  Na- 
tional Oil  Company  of  Kansas  City.  This 
company  has  not  used  get-rich-quick  promotion 
methods,  and  the  World's  Work  is  glad  to 
acknowledge  its  mistake  in  regard  to  it.  The 
company  to  which  the  list  referred  was  a  Phila- 
delphia promotion  of  some  years  past.  In 
compiling  the  original  data  for  the  list,  the 
wrong  address  was  given  to  this  company. 
Since  then  it  has  been  discovered  that  there  has 
also  been  a  National  Oil  Company  at  Butte, 
Montana,  which  used  some  get-rich-quick  pro- 
motion methods  in  the  offering  of  its  stock. 
The  use  of  names  similar  to  those  of  companies 
of  established  reputation  is  one  of  the  tricks 
used  by  the  pirates  of  promotion  to  induce  a 
credulous  public  to  part  with  its  money. 

To  further  clarify  this  list,  we  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Amalgamated  Oil 
Company,  Thomas  M.  Milam's  promotion,  which 
was  included  as  a  get-rich-quick  promotion,  has 
no  connection  with  the  Amalgamated  Oil  Com- 
pany controlled  by  the  Associated  Oil  Company 
of  California,  which  is  in  turn  controlled  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  Nor  was  the  United 
Gold  Mines  in  the  list  the  Colorado  company 
of  that  same  name.  The  Texas  Portland  Cement 
Company  in  the  list  was  a  West  Virginia  corpora- 
tion. These  instances  of  duplication  and  confusion 
of  names  show  the  need  for  careful  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  of  promotion  stocks. 


In  order  to  give  an  adequate  and  timely  treatment  of  the  Peace 
Treaty,  the  pages  immediately  following  this  have  been  in- 
serted as  an  addition  to  the  regular  bulk  of  the  magazine 
and  consequently  they  do  not  carry  the  usual  page  numbers 


The  Basis  of  the  New  Peace 

The  Supplement  to  the  June,  1919,  World's  Work,  containing: 

The  Peace  Treaty  and  World  Politics,  by  Charles  Downer  Hazen 

Our  Proposed  Pledge  to  France,  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick 

A  New  Era  In  World  Morality,  by  Kenneth  Colegrove 

Germany  Under  the  Peace  Treaty,  by  Samuel  Crowther 

The  Economic  Foundations  of  Peace,  by  Lothrop  Stoddard 

The  Future  of  the  Dependent  Peoples,  by  Silas  Bent 

THE  fundamental  basis  of  the  new  peace  is  economic.     Economic  inequalities,  such  as  the 
possession  of  coal  or  iron  fields  or  ports  by  one  people  and  not  by  others,  are  fruitful  causes 
of  envy,  hatred,  and  war,  especially  if  the  fortunate  use  the  power  of  their  natural  advantages 
to  oppress  the  unfortunate.    All  through  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  in  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  there  stands  out  the  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  restore 
some  of  the  economic  equilibrium  upset  by  the  German  armies,  and  to  make  a  workable  basis  for  the 
future.    This  was  a  practical  task  as  well  as  a  moral  issue.    The  results  achieved — the  economic  basis 
of  the  world  under  the  new  peace — is  described  in  Mr.  Lothrop  Stoddard's  article. 

As  he  shows,  not  only  the  peace  but  also  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  world  are  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  for  together  they  have  the  ownership  and  responsi- 
bility for  most  of  the  vital  necessities  of  the  modern  world:  wheat,  meat,  cotton,  coal,  iron,  copper,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  peace  treaty  tried  to  satisfy  the  economic  aspirations  of  the  various 
peoples,  it  also  tried  to  accommodate  their  various  political  differences.  Many  old  treaties  and  obliga- 
tions remain,  some  new  treaties  are  under  discussion,  and  the  League  of  Nations  entails  many  new 
obligations.  The  more  important  of  these  political  aspects  of  the  situation  under  the  new  peace  are 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Charles  Downer  Hazen. 

The  greatest  responsibility  in  the  world,  after  the  control  of  the  vital  raw  materials,  is  the  control 
of  dependent  peoples.  By  general  consent,  and  also  under  the  provisions  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
millions  of  politically  undeveloped  and  semi-developed  peoples  have  changed  or  will  change  their 
tutelage.  From  whose  charge  they  have  been  taken,  to  whom  given,  and  under  what  conditions,  and 
what  their  prospects  are,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Silas  Bent's  article. 

Many  people  have  passionately  asserted  that  unless  this  peace  treaty  ushered  in  an  entirely  new 
era  in  international  affairs  and  the  method  of  their  conduct,  the  war  had  been  fought  in  vain.  The 
" new  diplomacy"  was  to  be  entirely  different  from  the  old.  How  much  this  feeling  was  justified,  and 
how  nearly  the  peace  treaty  fulfilled  these  expectations,  is  the  subject  of  Mr.  Colegrove's  paper. 

These  four  papers  cover  the  economic  basis  of  the  new  peace,  especially  the  control  of  raw  ma- 
terials, the  political  basis,  the  control  of  dependent  peoples,  and  the  hopes  for  the  new  diplomacy. 
The  League  of  Nations  and  the  new  position  of  America  are  analyzed  in  the  "  March  of  Events,"  the 
editorial  section  of  the  magazine,  and  in  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendricks  article  in  this  supplement. 

The  new  position  of  Germany,  its  present  condition  and  its  future  under  the  peace  treaty,  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article  in  this  supplement  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crowther,  who  has  just  returned  from 

an  economic  and  commercial  study  of  Germany  during  which  he  has  been  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
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THE  PEACE  TREATY  AND  WORLD  POLITICS 

Recognition  of  the  Overwhelming  Power  of  Nationalism,  the  Outstanding  Aspect  of  the 
Treaty — The  League  of  Nations  Erected  on  This  Firm  Foundation — Our  Guaranty 

of  Aid  to  France  the  Keystone  of  the  Peace 


BY 

CHARLES  DOWNER  HAZEN 


TH  E  strongest  factor  in  the  political  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  then  there  is  no 
life  of  the  world  to-day  is  the  principle  doubt  that  nationalism,  not  internationalism, 
of  nationalism,  a  principle  not  entirely  is  the  divine  right  of  our  day.  We  might  as  well 
easy  to  define  but  entirely  easy  to  recognize  the  fact  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  other- 
recognize,  and  which  is  felt  in  every  wise  we  shall  behold  truth  "but  asquint,"  as  Sir 
corner  of  the  world,  not  only  in  France  and  Thomas  Browne  would  say. 
England  and  Italy,  but  in  China  and  Japan  and  Nor  need  this  fact  occasion  any  surprise.  Cer- 
in  the  United  States,  not  only  in  Europe  and  tainly  it  is  an  axiom  among  the  students  of  mod- 
America,  but  in  Africa  and  Australia  and  in  em  history  that  the  two  most  vigorous,  vital, 
Asia,  not  only  in  large  states,  but  in  small  ones,  ubiquitous  forces  in  the  political  transformation 
not  only  in  new  states  but  in  old,  not  only  among  of  Europe  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
peoples  that  have  been  oppressed  and  maltreated  lution  have  been  the  spirit  of  nationalism  and  the 
by  fortune,  but  among  those  that  have  long  known  spirit  of  democracy.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
freedom  and  independence  and  a  liberal  measure  that  either  force  is  yet  spent.  In  the  world  of 
of  contentment,  not  only  in  countries  that  are  19 19  both  are  far  more  conspicuous  than  they 
democratic  but  in  those  as  well  that  are  auto-  were  in  the  world  of  1 789  or  than  they  have  been 
cratic  or  oligarchic.  That  nationalism  is  enor-  at  any  intervening  stage.  All  through  the  last 
mously  superior  as  a  vital  force  in  determining  hundred  years  the  trend  has  everywhere  been  in 
the  activities  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  men  the  same  direction,  although  the  operation  of  the 
than  its  rival,  the  principle  of  internationalism,  is  two  forces  has  not  everywhere  been  uniform.  In 
attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  on  every  hand.  Germany  the  nationalistic  spirit  proved  the 
Nationalism  is  the  vigorous,  lusty  tree,  the  prod-  stronger  of  the  two,  and  was  satisfied  when  it 
uct  of  slow  time — tough,  hardy,  knotty,  pul-  brought  about  unification  and  the  establishment 
sating  with  life  and  adjusted  to  its  environment,  of  the  German  Empire.  There  autocracy  check- 
with  roots  gripping  earth  and  rock  in  confident  mated  and  arrested  democracy,  which  was  driven 
and  justified  assurance  that  it  can  outlast  the  into  subterranean  channels  or  into  ineffectual  and 
storm,  however  terrific  it  may  be;  that  after  the  half-hearted  opposition,  and,  as  we  can  now  see, 
hurricane  has  passed  it  can  swing  back,  erect  the  German  Empire  was  weakened  by  that 
once  more  and  calm.  In  comparison  with  this  divorce.  But  in  other  countries  the  two  tenden- 
tree,  in  the  very  plenitude  of  power,  internation-  cies  went  hand  in  hand,  or  were  inextricably  in- 
alism  is  a  mere  sapling,  smooth  and  tender,  lithe  volved  in  each  other's  destinies.  Italian  democ- 
and  attractive  but  not  yet  attuned  to  the  rough,  racy  could  never  have  developed  had  not  Italian 
rude  world,  of  doubtful  powers  of  resistance,  of  nationalism  developed  first,  as  Mazzini,  the  pro- 
uncertain  viability,  of  promise,  it  may  be,  but  phetic  and  impassioned  spokesman  of  both, 
manifestly  requiring  the  most  constant  and  intelli-  clearly  saw.  For  Austria  must  first  be  driven 
gent  attention  and  protection.  Moreover,  can  out  of  the  peninsula  which  it  held  in  chains,  and 
the  sapling  draw  enough  nourishment  from  the  over  whose  political  life  it  diffused  a  deadly  blight, 
soil  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  from  the  surround-  before  freedom  could  be  enthroned  south  of  the 
ing  atmosphere  to  enable  it  to  grow  in  stature  and  Alps,  before  the  Italian  people  could  come  into 
in  strength?  their  own,  before  democracy  could  assert  itself. 
This  figure  is  scarcely  an  analogy.  It  is  almost  Similarly  in  the  Balkans.  The  democratic  de- 
a  literal  description  of  two  of  the  features  of  the  velopment  of  Greece  and  Serbia  and  Rumania, 
world-politics  of  the  day.  Nationalism  and  inter-  which  has  achieved  notable  proportions,  could 
nationalism  divide  the  world  into  two  very  not  even  have  begun  had  those  countries  not  been 
unequal  camps.  Both  have  their  devotees,  but  first  emancipated  from  the  Turk,  had  they  not 
the  devotees  of  the  one  are  frequently  the  bitter,  first  won  their  independence.  Nationalism  has, 
scoffing  enemies  of  the  other,  and  if  the  voice  of  in  many  cases,  been  the  very  shield  and  buckler 
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for  democracy,  clearing  the  way  and  giving  the 
peoples  the  opportunity  to  attempt  to  exercise 
the  difficult  art  of  governing  themselves,  of  be- 
coming captains  of  their  own  souls.  And  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  extraordinary  ferment  which 
for  half  a  century  has  kept  Austria  febrile  and  un- 
steady, if  not  that  the  nationalistic  aspirations 
of  her  various  races  have  been  necessarily  pre- 
cedent to  the  democratic  desires?  The  Czecho- 
slovaks, the  Jugoslavs,  the  oppressed  of  Austria 
and  Hungary  have  known  full  well  for  many 
years  that  only  after  they  should  become  nations 
could  they  hope  to  become  free,  to  govern  them- 
selves, to  develop  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way. 

NATIONALISM   IN    EUROPE    AND   AMERICA 

Many  Americans  are  wont  to  be  impatient  with 
these  restless,  turbulent  European  peoples  with 
unpronounceable  names  and  a  strange  mania  for 
self-assertion,  for  splitting  up  big  states  into  little 
ones,  for  confusing  the  map  of  Europe  with  the 
addition  of  new  splashes  of  color,  splashes  crude 
and  garish.  Why  should  they  not  be  content? 
Americans  who  experience  this  sense  of  irritation 
would  do  well  to  recall  that,  apart  from  economic 
development,  the  main  features  of  their  own 
history  from  at  least  1776  to  1865  were  the  strug- 
gles for  nationality  and  for  democracy,  that  in  the 
attempt  to  realize  and  safeguard  these  possessions 
which,  like  the  Czechoslovaks  and  the  Jugoslavs 
they  considered  priceless,  they  themselves  com- 
mitted much  turbulence,  including  two  wars,  the 
Revolutionary  and  the  Civil,  and  that  they  them- 
selves marred  the  fair  face  of  an  established  em- 
pire and  splashed  new  colors  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  Just  because  our  spirit  of  nationalism 
achieved  its  decisive  victory  in  1865  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  deprecate  the  importance  and 
the  sacredness  ,of  that  principle  when  it  asserts 
itself  in  other  gardens  than  our  own.  National- 
ism is,  it  should  be  remembered,  something  quite 
as  vivid  and  as  vital  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  arouses  the  same  emotions  and  kindles  the  same 
imaginations,  it  easily  evokes  the  same  illimitable 
willingness  to  fight  and  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  as  it  did  in  America  fifty  years  ago. 
To  ignore  all  this,  to  denounce  Italian,  French, 
Greek,  Serbian,  Albanian,1*  Slavic  nationalism 
because  it  refuses  to  accept  roseate  views  of  in- 
ternationalism is  to  give  an  unnecessary  exhibi- 
tion of  intellectual  and  moral  strabismus.  How 
many  of  us  were  "internationalists"  in  i86o-'65 
when  the  French  were  in  Mexico  and  when 
Europe  was  looking  coldly  upon  us?  Republics 
may  be  ungrateful,  but  democracies  ought,  in 
their  own  interests,  not  to  be  forgetful,  at  least 
of  their  own  history,  which  resembles  fundamen- 
tally in  more  ways  than  one  the  current  painful 


history  of  several  less  fortunate  sections  of  the 
world.  At  the  present  moment,  as  all  through 
the  nineteenth  century,  democracy  is  seen  pro- 
gressing and  expanding  only  as  nationalistic 
aspirations  are  being  satisfied.  The  rule  has  its 
exceptions  now  as  it  had  then,  but  the  rule  re- 
mains true  in  general.  A  nation  that  is  willing 
to  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  is 
by  that  very  fact  committed  to  approve  of  na- 
tionalism, as  the  only  way  in  which  democracy 
can  practically  be  achieved. 

NATIONALITY   AND   THE    WORLD 

This  spirit  of  nationality,  this  incalculable 
dynamo  of  energy,  must  therefore  be  clearly 
recognized  as  indisputably  the  outstanding  feature 
of  our  times.  1 1  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world. 
Only  by  grasping  this  big,  blunt  fact,  and  never 
losing  sight  of  it,  can  we  hope  to  see  our  way  at  all 
into  the  tangle  of  the  world's  affairs.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not  amounts  to  about  as  much  as 
whether  we  like  the  law  of  gravitation  when  we 
stumble  and  fall.  Every  page  of  contemporary 
history  bears  witness  to  its  overwhelming  and 
irresistible  power,  and  each  new  day  brings  with  it 
some  fresh  manifestation  of  its  peremptory  pres- 
ence. The  spirit  of  nationality  is  always  intensi- 
fied by  war,  necessarily,  as  war  is  the  pitting  of 
nation  against  nation  in  a  life  and  death  struggle. 
The  inevitable  exaltation  of  patriotism,  the  feeling 
of  hatred,  the  desire  for  revenge,  passions  gener- 
ated by  any  war,  greatly  heighten  and  accen- 
tuate national  self-consciousness.  .  While  this 
has  been  for  ages  the  ordinary  experience  of  the 
race,  yet  probably  in  the  case  of  no  war  in  his- 
tory has  there  been  so  extraordinary  an  explosion 
of  the  nationalistic  spirit  as  in  the  present  one. 
Its  very  length  and  its  excessive  and  unusual 
cruelties  constitute  one  reason  for  this.  An- 
other lies  in  the  sensational  course  of  the  struggle, 
the  collapse  of  three  great  empires,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Turkey,  and  the  defeat  of  a  fourth,  Germany. 
Every  one  of  these  empires  contained  within  it 
rebellious  peoples,  some  ripe  for  independent 
statehood,  but  unable  to  win  it  so  long  as  the  old 
regime  in  Europe  was  able  to  maintain  itself. 
But  now,  in  the  amazing  convulsion  of  our  day, 
these  shackles  have  been  stricken  off,  their  hour 
of  deliverance  has  come.  The  emergence  of 
numerous  new  nations,  and  the  miraculous  revival 
of  old  ones  like  Poland,  are  not  evidences  of 
disintegration;  they  are  evidences  of  life;  they  are 
but  the  rapid  culmination  of  a  long,  slow  process 
of  evolution,  but  the  sudden  crystallization  of 
elements  long  held  in  solution  and  finally  pre- 
cipitated under  the  terrific  blow  delivered  by 
the  hammer  of  Mars.  For  to  ascribe  these  new 
states  to  the  creative  talent  and  afflatus  of  the 
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EUROPE  S    SHIFTING    BOUNDARY    LINES   UNDER  THE  TREATY 


Except  that  Alsace-Lorraine  goes  back  to  France  with  the 
boundaries  of  1870,  most  of  the  countries  in  Europe  are  left 
in  doubt  concerning  their  exact  frontiers.  The  various  de- 
vices of  plebiscites  and  boundary  commissions  by  which 
these  frontiers  will  be  determined,  and  the  regions  affected  by 
them  are  indicated  by  the  following  explanations  of  the 
numerals  on  the  map:  (1)  Schleswig  is  to  have  its  nation- 
ality determined  by  popular  vote.  "German  troops  and 
authorities  shall  evacuate  the  region  north  of  the  line  running 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Schlei,  south  of  Keppel,  Schleswig, 
and  Friederichstadt  along  the  Eider  to  the  North  Sea  south 
of  Tonning.  The  commission  shall  insure  a  free  and  secret 
vote  in  three  zones.  That  between  the  German  Danish 
frontier  and  a  line  running  south  of  the  Island  of  Alsen,  north 
of  Flensburg,  and  south  of  Tondern  to  the  North  Sea  north  of 
the  Island  of  Sylt  will  vote  as  a  unit  three  weeks  after  the 
evacuation.  Within  five  weeks  after  this  vote  the  second 
zone  whose  southern  boundary  runs  from  the  North  Sea 
south  of  the  Island  of  Fehr  to  the  Baltic  south  of  Sugum 
will  vote  by  communes.  Two  weeks  after  that  the  third 
zone  running  to  the  limits  of  evacuation  will  also  vote  by 
communes";  (2)  Belgium:  the  towns  of  Eupen,  Moresnet, 
and  Malmedy  are  incorporated  into  Belgium,  and  their  "in- 
habitants are  to  be  entitled  within  six  months  to  protest 
i  against  the  change  of  sovereignty  either  in  whole  or  in  part"; 
(3)  Sarre  Basin  is  defined  as  the  region  "between  the  west- 
ern border  of  Rhenish  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  and  the  southeast 
corner  of  Luxemburg  north  as  far  as  Stwendel  on  the  west,  the 
valley  of  theSarreasfarasAarholzbach  and  on  the  east  the  town 
of  Hamburg,"  and  its  future  will  be  determined  fifteen  years 
hence  by  a  plebiscite,  which  will  decide  whether  the  French 
control  provided  by  the  treaty  shall  be  continued  by  incor- 
poration into  France  or  terminated  by  reversion  to  Germany. 
The  coal  mines  are,  however,  to  be  permanently  French 
property;  (4)  Danzig:  An  international  area  about  Dan- 
zig is  created  to  allow  Poland  access  to  the  sea.  The  Danzig 
area  consists  of  a  V  between  the  Nogat  and  Vistula  rivers, 
made  a  VV  by  addition  of  a  similar  V  on  the  west,  including 


the  city  of  Danzig.  Danzig  and  the  city  about  it  are  to  be 
constituted  the  "Free  City  of  Danzig"  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  (5)  East  Prussia:  its  southeastern 
frontiers  are  to  be  fixed  by  plebiscites,  the  first  in  the  regency 
of  Allenstein  between  the  south  frontiers  of  East  Prussia 
and  the  northern  frontiers  of  Regierungsbesirk  Allenstein 
from  where  it  meets  the  boundary  between  East  and  West 
Prussia  to  its  junction  with  the  boundary  between  the  circles 
of  Oletsko  (Marggrabowa)  and  Augersburg  thence  to  north 
boundary  of  Oletsko  to  its  junction  with  the  present  frontier; 
and  a  second  plebiscite  in  the  area  comprising  the  circles  of 
Stuhm  and  Rosenberg  and  the  parts  of  the  circles  of  Marien- 
burg  and  Marienwerder  east  of  the  Vistula.  The  southeast 
third  of  East  Prussia  and  the  area  between  East  Prussia  and 
the  Vistula  north  of  latitude  53  degrees  3  minutes  is  to  have  its 
nationality  determined  by  popular  vote;  (6)  Upper  Silesia 
is  ceded  by  Germany  to  Poland.  This  region  consists  of  the 
greater  part  of  Upper  Silesia,  including  Oppeln,  Posen,  and 
the  Province  of  West  Prussia  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Vistula 
River.  The  exact  boundary  is  to  be  determined  by  a  com- 
mission to  be  formed  fifteen  days  after  peace.  This  region 
comprises  the* most  important  coal  mines  hitherto  in  German 
possession;  (7)  Sea  Ports  for  Czechoslovakia:  To  the 
north  Germany  is  to  lease  to  Czechoslovakia  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  spaces"m  Hamburg  and  Stettin  for  access  to  the 
sea;  (8)  Elbe  River  is  internationalized;  (9)  Oder  River 
is  internationalized  from  Oppa;  (10)  Niemen  River  is  in- 
ternationalized from  Grodno;  (11)  Danube  River  is  inter- 
nationalized from  Ulm;  (12)  Kiel  Canal  is  internationalized; 
(13)  Heligoland:  All  fortifications  are  to  be  razed  and 
harbor  works  destroyed,  thus  freeing  Great  Britain  of  the 
menace  of  the  chief  German  naval  base  in  the  North  Sea;  (14) 
Rhine  Forts:  for  fifty  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine,  all  Ger- 
man fortifications  are  to  be  destroyed;  (15)  Memel:  "The 
northeastern  corner  of  East  Prussia  about  Memel  is  to  be 
ceded  by  Germany  to  the  Associated  Powers,  the  former 
agreeing  to  accept  the  settlement  made,  especially  as  regards 
the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants." 
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adventitious  actors  upon   the  diplomatic  stage  but  the  consequence  of  what  France  did  during 

of  Paris,  would  be  an  excessive  simplification  of  the  war. 

history.     Even    the    myth-making    instinct    of         The  treaty  is  permeated  through  and  through 

men,  which  we  have  always  to  reckon  with  in  this  with  this  dominating  interest  of  the  modern  age, 

world,  as  the  great  enemy  of  veracity,  will  hardly  this  interest  in  nationality.     It  is  an  authentic 

be  able  to  invest  the  Council  of  Ten  or  the  Coun-  and  accurate  expression  of  the  presiding  genius 

cil  of  Five  or  the  Council  of  Three  with  demiurgic  of  our  times.     No   treaty   in   history   has  been 

powers.    The  Conference  of  Paris,  in  admitting  more  thoroughly  steeped  in  thjs  emotion.    And 

Czechoslovakia  and  Jugoslavia  and  Poland  into  this  is  as  it  should  be,  since  it  is  this  passionate 

the  family  of  nations,  was  but  welcoming  self-  love  of  country  which  has  caused  millions  and 

invited    and    self-imposed    guests.     The    Peace  millions  of  men  to  perform  wonders  of  heroism 

Conference  only  registered  and  recorded  changes  and  self-sacrifice,  and  has  saved  the  world  from 

wrought  during  the  war.     Peace  conferees  may  the  doom  that  for  four  years  emphatically  im- 

classify  and  arrange  the  mass  of  material  accu-  pended.     Every  croix  de  guerre  has  a  tale  behind 

mulated  during  the  strife  and  lying  in  disorder,  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  Plutarch,  and  every  soldier 

but   they   can   work   no   fundamental   changes,  who  won  that  cross  was  the  cool  or  flaming  embod- 

As  the  editor  of  our  least  pretentious  and  most  iment,   as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  spirit  of 

distinguished  weekly,   The  Villager,  very  wisely  his   country.     Those  who   expect   a   diminution 

observed  a  few  weeks  ago:  in  the  force  of  this  nationalistic  emotion,  expect 

a  vain  thing.     It  emerges  from  the  war  enor- 

AU  that  is  new  and  different  in  our  international  mQUsl      quickened,    more    powerful    than    ever, 

life,  all  that  is  go.ng  to  influence  into  fresh  directions  ,t  S£nds  ks  plating  through  the  treaty, 

the  eflort  of  the  coming  century,  was  effected  in  the         .        .       .     ,     j     •.    r-    j      •?  ?•  j    c  1 

heat  and  stress  of  battle;  the  makers  of  peace  are  makers  therein,   indeed,   it   finds   its   sanction  and  ful- 

of  nothing  but  peace;  they  can  but  follow  lines  laid  niment. 

down  for  them;  what  initiative,  what  programmes  they  But  while  this  is  the  main  thing  in  this  treaty, 

cherish  can  work  only  among  details;  the  ground  plan  it  is  not  all.     Another  principle  is  expressed  in 

is  established  and  unalterable.  this  document,  expressed,  also,  because  it  played 

a  part  in  the  war,  and  because  it  also  is  one  of  the 
An  analysis  of  the  treaty  which  has  been  pre-  products  of  modern  history,  namely,  the  spirit 
sented  to  the  Germans  for  their  signature,  and  0f  internationalism.  One  would  err  grievously 
an  unsatisfactory  draft  of  which  was  published  were  one  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  most  important 
in  this  country,  would,  I  think,  abundantly  element  in  the  treaty,  because  it  comes  first  in 
bear  out  the  dictum  of  the  editor.  Czecho-  its  formulation  and  arrangement.  The  League 
Slovakia  appears  in  the  treaty  not  by  the  grace  of  of  Nations  has  been  ushered  into  the  world  with 
the  Big  Five  or  the  Big  Four  or  the  Big  Three,  so  tremendous  a  beating  of  tom-toms  and  amid 
but  by  virtue  of  her  own  efforts  and  services  in  such  oracular  and  dithyrambic  incantations  that 
the  war,  and  her  previous  preparation  for  them  more  of  a  wonder-child  has  been  expected  than 
through  the  conscious  cultivation  of  her  nation-  actually  meets  the  view.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
alistic  spirit.  The  Great  Powers  could  not  have  dependence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
excluded  her  had  they  tried.  So  with  Jugoslavia,  States,  the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
so  with  Poland.  Negatively,  any  thought  of  Man,  all  of  which  have  cut  a  considerable  swath 
restricting  England's  naval  authority  in  the  in  the  world  since  they  were  concocted,  made 
world  by  any  so-called  "freedom  of  the  seas"  their  appearance  quite  unheralded  and  unsung, 
died  an  inglorious  and  unlamented  death  be-  Evidently  in  their  cases  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
cause  of  England's  conduct  in  the  war,  and  the  wind  nor  in  the  earthquake,  but  in  the  still  small 
immeasurable  service  she  had  rendered,  as  well  voice.  While  the  statesmanship  of  the  eighteenth 
as  her  determination.  Japan  expelled  Germany  century  still  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
from  Shantung  and  therefore  Japan  remains  the  twentieth,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  art 
in  Shantung.  The  South  African  Union  expelled  of  advertising  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  could 
the  Germans  from  Southwest  Africa,  and  there-  do  little  for  its  favorites.  Whether  the  optim- 
upon  took  their  place.  Belgium  will  no  longer  ism  of  its  supporters  or  the  pessimism  of  its  op- 
abide  the  neutralization  which  had  for  eighty  ponents  has  done  the  greater  disservice  to  the 
years  impeached  her  sovereignty  and  restricted  cause  of  the  League  will  be  a  nice  subject  for  Alex- 
her  freedom  of  action  in  foreign  affairs,  and  con-  andrian  disputations  in  some  less  crowded  hour, 
sequently  the  neutralization  is  dropped.  New  But  we  may  well  leave  that  particular  problem 
Zealand  conquers  Samoa  and  takes  the  place  of  to  that  happier  time. 

the  Germans  there,  under  a  slight  disguise.     The         One  thing,  however,  is  clear,  and  that  is  that 

provisions  of  the  treaty  respecting  France  are  the  internationalism  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
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EXPERIMENTAL   NATIONS    (SHADED)    AND    ESTABLISHED   NATIONS    (WHITE) 

The  uncertain  conditions  of  government  in  Europe  appear  vividly  in  this  comparison.     The  "going  concerns"  among  the  nations 
are  a  minority  of  the  area  and  of  the  peoples.     The  future  of  the  clouded  regions  will  be  the  test  of  the  Treaty  and  of  the  League 


opening  sections  of  the  treaty  is  as  unmistakable 
an  historical  growth  as  the  nationalism  which 
expresses  itself  in  the  other  sections.  It  is  of 
more  recent  origin.  It  appeals  to  most  men  with 
a  far  feebler  force.  Few  men  have  yet  died,  as 
far  as  is  known,  for  the  "internation,"  as  some 
of  our  braver  neo-thinkers  are  fond  of  calling  it, 
whereas  millions  and  millions  have  willingly 
given  their  all  for  plain,  old-fashioned  love  of 
country.  It  is  a  crude  and  gratuitous  slander 
to  say  that  they  will  have  died  in  vain  if  future 
wars  are  not  prevented.  Nevertheless,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  men  of  to-day  to  see,  if  possible, 
that  the  future  shall  not  be  a  duplication  of  the 
past. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  the  method  proffered 
by  the  Conference  of  Paris  to  a  heart-sick  world 
to  enable  it  to  seek  an  issue  out  of  some  of  its 
troubles.  The  world  is  ready  for  an  experiment 
n  the  closer  cooperation  of  the  nations,  and  if 
he  mechanism  suggested  is  the  best  that  it  can 
;ecure  it  will  use  it,  and  if  the  experiment  fails,  as 
t  easily  may,  other  experiments  will  subsequently 
}e  tried.  The  most  hopeful  feature  of  the  re- 
used drail  is  that  it  is  not  an  "ideal"  document. 


\ 


It  is,  in  a  large  measure,  of  the  earth  earthy  (a 
phrase  not  intended  to  be  invidious),  that  is  to  say, 
both  in  what  it  includes  and  in  what  it  omits,  it 
takes  into  account  the  realities  of  the  world,  the 
fears,  jealousies,  prejudices,  preoccupations,  loy- 
alties, usages  of  men,  and  the  most  important  of 
these  is  that  complex  motion  which  we  call  the 
spirit  of  nationality.  We  see  the  strength  of 
that  spirit  all  through  the  document,  as  we  see  it 
elsewhere.  The  unanimity  of  voting  in  all  serious 
matters,  the  liberty  to  withdraw,  the  reservations, 
tacit  or  explicit,  in  regard  to  which  individual 
nations  attach  special  importance,  as  in  the  case 
of  England  and  her  sea-power,  and  the  United 
States  and  her  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  obvious 
intention  to  recognize  the  national  desires  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa  in  the  as- 
signment of  mandates  to  govern  former  German 
colonies,  all  these  are  wise  recognitions  of  the 
obvious  facts  of  the  world  situation. 

Whether  the  League,  if  adopted,  will  succeed, 
of  course  remains  to  be  seen.  Whether  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  it  are  so  serious  as  to  lead 
merely  to  endless  talk  and  contention,  with  sub- 
sequent paralysis,  or  whether  its  powers  are  so 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  BEFORE  THE  WAR,  AND — 

Comprising  enormous  colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  growing  com- 
mercial influence  in  Asia  Minor,  and  a  practical  control  of  the  governments  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey 


great  as  to  threaten  the  cherished  rights  of  the 
nations,  whether  it  is  better  adapted  to  bring 
peace  or  a  sword,  are  matters  about  which  we 
shall  hear  when  the  great  parliamentary  discus- 
sions begin.  But  assuming  that  those  discus- 
sions will  ratify  the  decision  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, what  shall  we  then  see? 

One  thing  we  shall  not  see.  We  shall  not  see 
a  World  League.  We  shall  see  a  League  of  the 
Conquerors  of  Germany,  with  a  number  of  small  the  nearest  parallel  to  the  present  war  that  history 
and  medium-sized  neutrals  associated  with  them  has  to  show.  And  a  Concert  of  Powers  is  liqui- 
but  occupying  the  lower  places  in  the  synagogue,  dating  the  world  to-day,  and  is  installing  [itself 
This  too  is  a  hopeful  aspect  of  the  matter,  for  it  securely  in  the  new  international  organization 
respects  the  continuity  of  history 'and  attempts     with  its  eye  intently  fixed  upon  the  future.    And 


general  diffusion  of  real  power 
among  the  forty-five.   Look  over 
the    list    of    our    contemplated 
associates   and  you  see  a  large 
number  of  quite  negligible  quan- 
tities.    The  great  military  art  of 
camouflage,  so  richly  developed 
by  the  war,  has  gone  over  into 
diplomacy,    and     may    be    ob- 
served in  the  treaty,  the  great  art, 
that  is,  of  self  protection  by  de- 
ception.    The  chief  authority  in 
the    League   is    the    Council,    a 
body  consisting  always  of  the  five 
great  Allied  states,  and  of  four 
others  chosen  from  time  to  time. 
What  is  this  Council  really  but 
our  old   friend,    dear   to   every 
historian,  the  Concert  of  Powers, 
slightly  disguised?    The  old  Con- 
cert which  we  meet  from   time 
to  time  in  European  history,  ac- 
complished   good,  accomplished 
evil,  and    frequently  broke    up 
under    the    strain   of   internal    dissension,   only 
to    reappear    under    favoring    conditions.     The 
old  Concert  was  entirely  European;  the  new  is  a 
World-Concert  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
nineteenth  century  created  two  additional  great 
states,   America   and  Japan,   which   cannot   be 
ignored,  and  which  have  become  entangled  in 
European    affairs.     It    was    the    Concert    that 
liquidated    Europe   after  the   Napoleonic  wars, 


no  violent  innovation  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished 
chapter.  For  the  conquest  of  Germany  is  the 
great  and  imperative  task  of  the  age,  a  task  only 
partially  accomplished  as  yet.  In  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  League  and  in  all  the  other  sections 


this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  is  of  good  omen,  for 
it  corresponds  to  reality,  is  grounded  in  the 
actual  facts  of  contemporary  life,  and  seems  a 
guarantee  of  normal  development  in  the  future. 
Of  course  the  Council  of  the  League  will  be 


of  the  treaty  are  numerous  provisions  linking  the  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  as  was  the  Concert, 
future  with  the  immediate  past,  and  conditioned  It  will  consist  of  politicians,  or,  if  you  prefer,  of 
by  the  character  of  the  past.  For  the  framers  statesmen,  as  did  the  latter.  No  one  should  be  so 
of  these  documents  have  correctly  seen  that  the  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  the  Council  will  con- 
past  is  not  secure  until  the  future  is  guaranteed,  sist  of  men  purely  unselfish,  absolutely  disinter- 
The  conquerors  of  the  Central  Powers  have  ested,  without  passion,  supremely  wise, 
therefore  wisely  and  necessarily  resolved  to  pro-  In  other  words,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
ject  their  league  of  victory  into  the  future,  until  the  eating.  Whether  the  League  will  work  well 
the  great  work,  into  which  they  were  unwillingly  will  not  be  known  until  the  experiment  has  been 
forced  by  Germany,  shall  have  been  completed,  tried.  The  art  of  making  a  political  machine 
We  ought  not  to  be  deceived  any  more  by  that  shall  operate  only  to  the  advantage  of  men 
appearances  than  by  names.  While  forty-five  and  never  to  their  disadvantage  is  still  a  profound 
nations  will  constitute  the  League,  if  all  accept  mystery.  That  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  better 
who  are  invited,  yet  it  would  be  unnecessarily  ordering  of  the  international  relations  of  the  world 
naive  for  any  one  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  does  not  itself  prove  that  a  better  ordering  is 
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practicable,  but  does  constitute 

a   challenge   that    cannot  be  ig- 
nored.   And   the  lessons  of   the 

war  are  distinctly  encouraging  in 

this  regard.     For  during  it  the 

most  varied  kinds  of  intimate  and 

fruitful  cooperation  were  carried 

through  successfully,  knitting  the 

Allied    nations    into    the    union 

that  in  the  end  gave  irresistible 

strength,  and  the  incredible  cli- 
max was  reached  when  the  armies 

of    old  and   proud   nations,  like 

England  and  America  and  Italy, 

were  placed  unreservedly  under 

the  command  of  a  French  general. 

The  analogy  between  military  life 

and  civil  life  is,  of   course,    not 

complete.     There    are   profound 

and  fundamental  differences,  but 

the  reference  suggests  that  we  do 

not  yet  know  the  possible  limits 

of  the  cooperative  spirit. 

An  international  league  might 

fail  egregiously.     It  will  consist,   as  do  parlia- 
ments and  congresses,  of  politicians  wafted  up 

by  favoring  breezes  into  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 

There  will  be  politics  in  the  League  just  as  there 

has  been  in  the  Conference  of  Paris  which  has 

fashioned  it,  and  in  politics  one  finds  personal  and     mind  of  man  could  not  invent  a  surer,  completer 

sectional  ambitions,  compromise,  log-rolling,  in-     guarantee  of  peace.    An  examination  of  the  map, 

trigue — and  idealism.     The  exact  proportions  in     an  analysis  of  the  situation,  show  that  the  threat- 

which  the  various  elements  are  to  be  mixed  in  any  ened  point  in  the  world's  defences  is  the  eastern 
,  given  case  defy  prognostication,  but  mixed  they  will     border  of  France.     No  state,  unless  it  suddenly 

be  at  Geneva,  as  in  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Wash-     becomes  insane,  is  going  to  attack  England  or 

ington,  and  Tokio.  America.     Italy  is  in  no  danger,  for  her  possible 

But  the  League  might  succeed  moderately  or     enemies  are  weak  or  broken  into  fragments.     But 

supremely  if  sufficient  stores  of  wisdom  and  of  France,  a  country  of  forty  millions,  is  the  neighbor 
.  character  were  enlisted  in  its  service.  It  would  of  a  nation  of  seventy  millions,  a  nation  which  will 
'  fail,  and  would  be  quickly  wrecked  if  it  tried  to     some  day  recover  its  strength  and  which  will  then 

run  counter  to  the  deep,  underlying  forces  of  the     have  an  account  to  settle  with  those  who  blocked 


— THE    GERMAN    EMPIRE   NOW 

Shorn  of  all  colonies,  deprived  of  its  merchant  marine,  bereft  of  some  of  its 
most  valuable  pre-war  territory  in  Europe  itself,  and  cut  off  from  all  political 
influence  upon  its  neighbors 

Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  agree  to  propose  to 
the  ratifying  bodies  of  the  two  countries  a  definite 
promise  "to  come  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
France  in  case  of  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany." 
This  is  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch.    The 


age,  such  as  the  spirit  of  nationality,  one  of  the 
most  legitimate  and  beneficent  forces  active  in 
the  modern  world,  and  censurable  and  hateful 
only  when  grossly  perverted  and  distorted.     It 


and  humiliated  it  in  1918.  But  it  will  even  then 
think  twice,  and  think  thrice,  and  think  many 
times  before  deciding  to  pay  back  its  grudge  if, 
behind  the  boundary  of  France,  it  sees  not  only 


i  would  also  fail,  and  be  angrily  and  contemptuously  the  men  of  France  but  the  men  and  might  of  Eng- 

1  discarded,  if  it  should  not  achieve  the  "interna-  land  and  America. 

tional  peace  and  security"  which  it  gives  in  its  And  such  an  explicit  guarantee  would  have  this 

preamble  as  a  primary  reason  for  its  existence,  further  advantage,  that  it  would  assure  as  nothing 

sand  the  passionate  craving  for  which  has  furnished  else  could,  a  fair  field  and  an  ample  protection  for 

the  impetus  for  its  creation.  the   international   experiment    embodied   in   the 

Right  here  comes  the  crowning  of  the  work  cf  Covenant  of  the  League.     All  these  various  stipu- 

Paris.     The  belief  that  the  League  as  planned  did  j  lations  and  devices,  the  promise  of  military  pro- 


not  offer  this  crucial  guarantee  without  which 
all  else  might  prove  but  the  unsubstantial  fabric 


tection  to  France,  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  the 
treaty  with  Germany,  and  the  coming  treaties 


of  a  vision,  a  belief  universally  held  in  France,  and  |  with  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  are  but  parts 
widely  entertained  elsewhere,  has  prompted  the  j  of  one  stupendous  whole — and  the  greatest  of 
President   of  the   United   States  and  the  Prime  i  these  is  the  military  guarantee. 


OUR  PROPOSED  PLEDGE  TO  FRANCE 

The  Overwhelming  Reasons  Why  the  Promise  of  Immediate  Aid  Is  Essential  to  Our  Peace 

as  Well  as  to  the  Peace  of  Europe 

BY 

BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 


WHEN  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  upon  Germany,  the 
British  and  the  European  press 
unanimously  declared  that  the 
event  marked  a  turning  point 
in  history.  Only  the  peace  treaty  itself  shows  to 
what  an  extent  that  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  part  that  American  resources  and  American 
military  power  have  played  in  producing  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  now  clearly  apparent.  There 
are  probably  few  people  in  the  world  to-day  who 
believe  that  the  scene  recently  enacted  at  Ver- 
sailles would  ever  have  taken  place  had  the  United 
States  not  intervened  in  the  contest.  The  fun- 
damental fact  which  really  makes  the  Versailles 
treaty  so  significant  is  that  it  is  a  world  and  not 
a  European  settlement. 

As  the  treaty  affects  us,  the  really  fundamental 
change  is  that  implied  in  our  relations  with 
France.  President  Wilson  has  pledged  himself 
to  present  to  Congress  a  proposal  that  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  Great  Britain,  shall 
go  immediately  to  the  assistance  of  France 
in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack  by  Germany. 
This  idea  developed  naturally  from  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  Peace  Conference.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  France  has  pursued  one  aim 
above  all  others.  She  demanded  absolute  pro- 
tection from  a  repetition  of  the  attack  from  which 
she  had  suffered  twice  in  less  than  fifty  years. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  guarantee  of  this 
would  have  been  the  disruption  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  and  its  resolution  into  the  hundred 
or  more  petty  states  that  existed  up  to  1806, 
but  this  was  impracticable.  France's  greatest 
soldier,  Marshal  Foch,  believed  that  only  the 
retention  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  would  give 
France  that  security  which  she  had  splendidly 
earned.  This  again  violated  the  principles  of 
nationality  and  self-determination  that  form  the 
basis  of  the  new  peace.  Another  French  pro- 
posal was  the  creation  of  a  standing  military  force 
under  the  League  of  Nations  which  would  be  held 
in  constant  readiness  to  repel  a  German  invasion; 
this  again  was  not  a  workable  suggestion.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Conference,  M.  Clemenceau 
declared  that  only  something  resembling  the  old 
balance  of  power  could  protect  France  and  Europe 


against  Germany,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
belief  that  an  alliance  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  was  the  one  possible  solution 
of  the  problem. 

The  more  the  subject  was  discussed  the  more  it 
must  have  become  apparent  that  there  was  no 
method,  excepting  the  presence  of  large  friendly 
armies  constantly  standing  on  French  soil,  that 
would  furnish  an  absolute  material  safeguard 
against  such  an  attack.  Even  after  the  cur- 
tailments of  her  territory,  Germany  will  still 
remain  a  nation  of  60,000,000  people.  The  pop- 
ulation of  France  does  not  much  exceed  35,000,000. 
It  is  evident  that  a  reorganized  and  rearmed  Ger- 
many can  burst  over  her  frontiers  at  almost  any 
time  and  repeat  the  disastrous  campaign  of  August 
and  September,  1914.  The  stationing  of  an  Anglo- 
American  army  permanently  in  France  to  frus- 
trate such  an  attack  is  not  only  impracticable, 
but  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  France  as  an 
independent  nation.  There  is  thus  only  one 
consideration  that  will  prevent  Germany  from 
embarking  on  such  an  enterprise.  She  must  have 
absolute  assurance,  in  advance,  that  such  an 
onslaught  will  not  permanently  succeed,  for  all 
the  economic  resources  and  military  and  naval 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  come  to  the  assistance  of  France,  and  she 
must  also  know  that  these  united  powers  will 
exact  a  terrible  reparation  for  the  crime.  It  is 
this  latter  consideration  that  justifies  what  may 
be  called,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  punitive 
measures  of  the  present  treaty.  The  recom- 
mendation which  President  Wilson  agreed  to 
submit  to  Congress  is  intended  as  warning  to 
Germany  that  any  further  outbursts  of  her  buc- 
caneering instinct  will  ultimately  fail.  This 
pledge  is  as  follows: 

"In  addition  to  the  securities  afforded  in  the 
treaty  of  peace,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  pledged  himself  to  propose  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  has  pledged  himself  to  propose 
to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  an  engage- 
ment, suoject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  come  immediately  to 
the  assistance  of  France  in  case  of  unprovoked 
attack  by  Germany." 
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Should  the  United  States  enter  into  such  an  American  people,  it  is  not  unlikely  to  arouse  con- 
agreement?  side rable  antagonism.     But  any  European  war,  on 

The  pledge  which  Congress  is  now  asked  to  give  the  magnitude  of  the  one  just  ended,  will  inevitably 

nerely  records  a  conviction  which  is  deeply  seated  drag  the  United  States  in.     Real  statesmanship, 

in   the    consciousness   of   the    American   people,  in  view  of  such  a  certainty,  consists  in  taking  all 

Irrespective  of  any  written  agreement  the  pres-  possible  precautions  that  there  shall  not  be  an- 

jrvation  of  France  as  a  nation  is  now  part  of  the  other  war.     The  one  thing  which,  above  every- 

breign  policy  of  the  United  States.     Both  na-  thing  else,  will  make  such  a  war  impossible,  is 

:ional  interest  and  national  sentiment  make  this  a  such  a  declaration  as  is  now  to  be  presented  to 

lecessary  part  of  our  programme.     For  two  thou-  Congress.     The  two  greatest  Powers  in  the  world 

;and  years  France  has  served  as  a  barrier  to  the  to-day  are  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

orces  of  barbarism;  should  France  once  disappear  Compared  with  the  resources  which  these   two 

is  a  nation,  the  European  forces  which  recently  nations  command,  everything  else  in  the  world 

ilmost  succeeded  in  crushing  liberty  and  democ-  shrinks  almost  to  pigmy  size.     What  European 

•acy  would  once  more  reduce  the  continent  to  nation  would  embark  upon  war  with  the  absolute 

:he  slavery  of  the  Middle  Ages.     Such  a  calamity  knowledge  that  these  two  Powers  would  be  im- 

vould  have  a  direct  menace  for  Great  Britain  and  mediately  ranged  against  them?     Germany  had 

he  United  States — a  truth  which  the  war  has  no  expectations  that  England  would  be  numbered 

mpressively  demonstrated.     Probably  there  are  among  her  foes  this  time;  Mr.  Gerard  has  re- 

ew  Englishmen  who  now  do  not  recognize  the  corded  the  Kaiser's  apprehensions  when  he  first 

;reat  mistake  which  their  country  made  when  it  heard  that  Great  Britain  had  decided  to  enter 

.at  unconcernedly  by  and  permitted  Bismarck  to  the  conflict;  it  is  hardly  likely,  had  he  known  this 

:rush  France  in  1871 — the  inevitable  outcome  of  in  advance,  that  he  would  have  embarked  upon 

his  neutrality  being  the  last  five  years.     America  his  great  adventure.     If,  now,  the  British  Parlia- 

vould  make  a  similar  mistake  should  it  stand  aside  ment  and  the  American  Congress  make  public 

vhile  Germany,  reorganized  and  restrengthened,  announcement   of   their  intention  to  go  imme- 

nade  still  another  attempt  to  destroy  her  ancient  diately  to  the  assistance  of  France,  in  case  of  an 

:nemy.    As  a  practical  matter,   however,  it  is  unprovoked  attack,  is  it  humanly  probable  that 

lardly  necessary  to  argue  this  point.     It  may  be  Germany  will  again  overrun  her  frontiers?     In- 

aken  for  granted  that  the  United  States  will  deed,  the  human  mind  could  hardly  conceive  of  a 

lever  repeat  the  diplomatic  blunders  of  the  last  pact  so  making  for  the  world's  peace  as  this  one. 

ive  years.     In  face  of  another  such  assault  we  There  is  little  question  that  the  British  Parlia- 

.re  not  likely  to  attempt  to  maintain  a  cold  neu-  ment  will  endorse  this  pledge;  the  responsibility 

rality,  seeing  nothing  in  such  a  war  but  a  strug-  for  making  peace  permanent,   therefore,   passes 

;le  for  power  between  forces  which  are  equally  from  Versailles  to  Washington.     More  concretely 

o  blame.     Public  opinion  in  this  country  could  it  rests  upon  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress. 

lemand  an  immediate  springing  to  arms.     If  a  It  seems  incredible  that  the  Republicans  should 

ecovered  Germany  should  again  attack  France,  not  seize  this  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their 

t  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  she  would  Americanism  and  of  making  good  their  preten- 

lot  repeat  certain  blunders  of  the  last  five  years,  sion  to  rule.     As  a  minority  the  Republicans  have 

■Jhe  would  take  all  precautions  the  next  time  to  made  a  highly  creditable  war  record;  it  is  hardly 

;eep  the  United  States  out  of  the  war.     It  is,  too  much  to  say  that  the  legislation  which  made 

iherefore,  well  that  the  proposed  pledge  commits  possible  the  successful  waging  of  the  war  was 

he  United  States  to  action  irrespective  of  any  largely  their  work.    They  can  thus  claim  a  great 

ssaults  upon  her  own  interests  or  dignity.     The  share  in  bringing  about  the  peace  which  deprives 

aere   crossing   of   the    French   frontier — always  Germany  of  her  power  to  harm.     If,  as  is  possi- 

upposing  that  the  attack  is  an  unprovoked  one —  ble,  President  Wilson's  proposed  guaranty  must 

/ill  be  a  command  to  the  Council  of  the  League  be  submitted  to  the  House  as  well  as  to  the 

f  Nations  instantly  to  determine  whether  the  Senate,  the  new  Republican  majority  will  have  a 

Jd  of  America  is  needed,  and   its  affirmative  double  privilege  of  further  service.     They  could 

lecision  will  be  the  signal  for  the  embarkation  of  ask   no   better  opportunity  of   completing    this 

n  American  Army  to  France,  record  than  by  giving  France  the  pledge  which 

While  this  proposed  pledge  merely  expresses  in  that  much-suffering  nation  rightly  regards  as  es- 

oncrete  form  an  underlying  conviction  of  the  sential  to  her  safety. 
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A  NEW  ERA  IN  WORLD  MORALITY 

The  Growth  of  International  Morality  into  a  Power  for  Good,  and  Its  Culmination  in  th 

League  of  Nations 


KENNETH 

IN  THE  year  1870,  when  Europe  was 
astounded  by  the  precipitancy  with  which 
Napoleon  III  and  Bismarck  rushed  into 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  perplexed 
by  the  sudden  defeat  of  France  and  the 
overwhelming  aggrandizement  of  Germany,  Glad- 
stone calmly  wrote  the  following  words:  "In 
truth  the  nations  of  Europe  are  a  family.  Some 
one  of  them  is  likely,  if  not  certain,  from  time  to 
time  to  be  the  strongest,  either  by  inherent  power 
or  by  favoring  opportunity.  To  this  strength 
great  influence  will  attach,  and  great  power 
over  the  lot  of  others.  Such  influence  and  power 
may  be  abused.  In  one  important  respect  Ger- 
many may  be  peculiarly  open  to  temptation  to 
abuse  the  power  which  she  has  undoubtedly  ac- 
quired. But  whether  they  do  or  not,  it  is  idle  to 
believe  that  they  have  before  them  a  career  of 
universal  conquest  or  absolute  predominance, 
and  that  the  European  family  is  not  strong 
enough  to  correct  the  eccentricities  of  its  peccant 
and  obstreperous  members.  Certain  it  is  that  a 
new  law  of  nations  is  gradually  taking  hold  of 
the  mind,  and  coming  to  sway  the  practice  of 
the  world;  a  law  which  recognizes  independence, 
which  frowns  upon  aggression,  which  favors 
the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  settlement  of  disputes, 
which  aims  at  permanent,  not  temporary  adjust- 
ments; above  all,  which  recognizes  as  a  tribunal  of 
paramount  authority,  the  general  judgment  of 
civilized  mankind.  It  has  censured  the  aggres- 
sion of  France;  it  will  censure,  if  need  arise,  the 
greed  of  Germany.  'Free  from  partiality  is  the 
judgment  of  the  world.'  It  is  hard  for  all  na- 
tions to  go  astray.  Their  ecumenical  judgment 
sits  above  the  partial  passions  of  those  who  are 
misled  by  interest  and  disturbed  by  quarrel. 
The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time,  will  be  the  en- 
thronement of  this  idea  of  public  right,  as  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  European  policy." 

Half  a  century  later,  when  the  Hohenzollern 
madness  precipitated  a  far  greater  conflict  than 
Europe  witnessed  in  1870 — a  conflict  in  which 
the  hand  of  England  was  raised  to  sustain  the 
rest  of  Europe  against  the  disturber  of  the  public 
peace — another  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain 
recalled  the  prophecy  of  Gladstone,  and  assured 
his  fellow  citizens  that  the  day  was  not  far  off 
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when,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  idea  of  publi 
right  would  be  enthroned,  as  the  governing  princi 
pie    of    European    policy.     In    his    magnificen !; 
address  at  Dublin  on  September  25,   1914,  Mi 
Asquith   attempted    to    translate    into   concret  ri 
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terms   the   idea   of  public   right.     It  meant,   h 
thought,  first,  the  clearing  of  the  ground  by  thl 
definite  repudiation  of  militarism  as  the  goverr 
ing  factor  in  the  relations  of  states.     It  mean1 
the  free  development  of  all  states  great  and  smal 
And  finally  it  meant  the  substitution,  for  group 
ings  and  alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise,  of 
"  real  European  partnership,  based  on  the  recogj 
nition  of  equal   right,  and  established  and  en 
forced  by  a  common  will."     "A,  year  ago,"  sail 
Mr.  Asquith,  "that  would  have  sounded  like 
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Utopian  idea.  It  is  probably  one  that  may  no' 
or  will  not  be  realized  either  to-day  or  to-morro\| 
but  if  and  when  this  war  is  decided  in  favor  c 
the  Allies,  it  will  at  once  come  within  the  range 
and  before  long  within  the  grasp,  of  Europea 
statesmanship." 

In  one  very  important  aspect,  the  prophecy  d 
Gladstone  in  1870,  and  the  hope  of  Mr.  Asquit 
in  1 91 4,  fell  short  of  the  realization.  It  tool 
more  than  the  united  efforts  of  the  Europea 
family  to  correct  the  peccant  and  obstreperou 
Hohenzollerns  and  Hapsburgs.  The  aid  of 
large  part  of  the  world,  particularly  of  the  Unitel 
States  of  America,  was  needed  in  order  to  brin 
the  overbearance  of  Pan-Germania  to  an  immc 
diate  end,  and  the  resulting  partnership  has  nc 
been  limited  to  Europe,  but  it  embraces  a 
races  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Little  did  th 
autocratic  governments  realize,  when  they  plunge 
Europe  into  the  great  conflict  of  August,  19J 
that  by  their  own  precipitate  action  they  werj 
inaugurating  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  th 
world.  The  cruelty  and  bitterness  of  the  conflic 
and  its  far-reaching  effects  convinced  their  ene 
mies,  convinced  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  evei 
convinced  their  own  people  that  the  collectiv 
judgment  of  humanity  should  not  be  disregards 
in  the  realm  of  international  affairs,  and  if  dis 
regarded,  must  be  vindicated  by  the  collectiv _ 
efforts  of  all  civilized  states  to  enforce  the  univerl 
sal  opinion  of  justice  and  right."  The  preeminen  j 
note  of  the  new  era  is  the  general  recognition  of  th' 
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tecessity  for  translating    international    morality  lated  by  a  brutal  and  aggrandizing  power.     The 

ito  vigorous  cooperative  action.     Bismarckism  lesson  taught  by  the  great  conflict  which  has  but 

nd   Bonapartism   are  dead.     Hereafter  nations  recently  ended  is  that  sooner  or  later  the  entire 

/ill  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  in  the  court  world  must  join  together  for  the  purpose  of  com- 

f  world  opinion.     Hereafter  no  nation  will  be  pelling  such  governments  as  forget  or  deliberately 

ermitted  to  build  up  a  gigantic  empire  by  theft  flaunt  the  dictates  of  humanity  from  carrying  out 

nd  dishonor;  nor  permitted  wantonly  to  start  a  their  nefarious  practices.     And  above  all,  the  age 

/ar  without    being  compelled   by   the   civilized  is  beginning  to  perceive  that  it  will  be  more  easy 

/orld  to  bear  the  fearful  consequences  of  their  to  prevent  and  restrain  international  aggressions 

ction.     From  now  on  the  family  of  nations  will  by  a  timely  application  of  collective  force  than 

ee  to  it  that  those  governments  that  are  respon-  to  wait  and  organize  the  machinery  for  chastise- 

ible  for  unjust  conflicts,  and  those  responsible  ment  and  reparation  after  the  outrages  are  com- 

>r  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  and  humanity  mitted. 

'ill  be  condignly  punished.  Perhaps  the  civi-  For  all  thinking  men  and  women  who  have 
zed  world  will  even  undertake  in  the  future  the  followed  the  events  of  the  past  five  years  with 
ask  of  executing  judgment  upon  the  leaders  and  ©are,  the  term  "international  morality"  has  a 
fficials  of  a  state  which  persistently  transgresses  very  real  and  vivid  meaning.  We  have  found 
he  rules  of  International  Law,  as  under  domestic  that  there  is  a  bond  of  human  understanding 
iw  we  sometimes  punish  the  officers  of  a  cor-  running  throughout  the  civilized  world.  De- 
lation who  disregard  what  is  written  on  the  spite  many  divergencies  in  physique  and  habits, 
'at ute  book.  A  world-wide  public  opinion  has  we  know  that  the  psychology  of  civilized  man  in 
een  thoroughly  aroused,  which  demands  that  every  land  on  this  earth  of  ours  is  very  much  the 
'hie  great  and  powerful  nations  shall  make  it  their  same.  Be  he  Norwegian,  or  Frenchman,  or 
usiness  to  protect  the  weak,  to  outlaw  the  ag-  American,  the  processes  of  feeling,  of  thinking, 
ressor,  and  to  maintain  at  all  times  equity  and  and  reasoning  are  almost  identical;  while  the  so- 
jgh  justice.  More  promptly  than  was  ever  ex-  cial  instincts  are  primarily  homogeneous.  As  a 
ected  has  been  accomplished  the  manly  pro-  result  we  find  that  among  all  men  there  are  certain 
osal  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  expressed  in  propositions,  certain  fundamental  concepts,  which 
is  address  at  Christiana  on  May  5,  1910,  when  he  everybody  admits  as  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
aid:  "  It  would  be  a  master-stroke  if  those  great  In  fact,  no  one  could  deny  them  without  making 
'owers  honestly  bent  on  peace  would  form  a  himself  ridiculous  among  his  neighbors  or  putting 
.eague  of  Peace,  not  only  to  keep  the  peace  himself  under  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  "Honor 
mong  themselves,  but  to  prevent,  by  force  if  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  is  a  precept  in  private 
ecessary,  its  being  broken  by  others."  morals  which  no  sane  person  would  stop  to  argue. 

Every  state  has  the  right  of  independence,  war 

INTERNATIONAL   MORALITY  ,        ,,         .   ,                ,          -,?        .        .    „.*                «.'*:»„ 

should  not  be  made  without  a  just  cause,  treaties 

Since  the  infancy  of  history  there  has  always  between  states  should  be  faithfully  kept — these 

een  a  more  or  less  definite  code  of  international  are  precepts  of  international   morals  which   no 

lorals.     Four  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  serious  or  well-balanced  individual  would  attempt 

Ihrist,  all  the  Greeks  were  shocked  at  the  viola-  to  refute.    The  sum  total  of  these  precepts  go 

ion  of  the  dictates  of  humanity  which  marked  far  toward  making  up  the  greater  part  of  our 

he  opening  scenes  of  the   Peloponnesian   War.  code  of  international  morality.     There  are,  how- 

wenty  centuries  later,  Europe  was  appalled  at  ever,  a  vast  number  of  corollaries  and  deductions 

he  terrible  invasions  of  the  principles  of  justice  from    these    fundamental    principles    concerning 

1  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     And  the  brutal  dis-  which  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  arise, 

'^gard  for  the   rights  of  small  nations  by  Na-  But  in  these  cases  the  most  reasonable  rule  has 

oleon    met    a    wide-spread    condemnation     in  always   been    that    the   opinion    of   the    greater 

very  civilized  country.     But  while  nations  have  number   of   the    most    civilized    nations    should 

een  ready  enough  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  govern  the  decision  of  the  dispute, 
"iternational  immorality  of  ambitious  and  grasp- 

-ig  powers,  they  have  been  slow  to  enforce  this  RULES  FOR  international  intercourse 

niversal   code  of  morals,   unless  the   aggressor  The  attempt  to  translate  international  morality 

ncroached  upon  their  own  particular  rights  and  into  definite  and  accepted  rules  of  conduct  for 

lterests.     The  lesson  taught  by  the  Napoleonic  the  guidance  of  international  intercourse  has  led 

/ars  was  that,   sooner  or  later,   all    European  to  the  building  up  of  what  is  known  as  Interna- 

:ates  would  be  compelled  to  join  forces  in  order  tional    Law.     The   accumulation   of   these   rules 

3  ensure  the  observance  of  common  rules  of  de-  and  principles  began  in  ancient  times,  at  a  much 

ency  and  humanity,  which  were  so  readily  vio-  earlier  date  even  than  the  codification,  two  thou- 
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sand  and  more  years  ago,  of  the  maritime  laws 
of  Rhodes,  a  fragment  of  which  is  found  in  the 
Digest  of  Justinian.  The  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Jews,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  world's  history  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  body  of  rules  governing  the  relations 
of  states.  To  be  sure  these  early  customs  of 
nations  were  simple,  crude,  and  continually  and 
outrageously  violated.  It  was  not  until  after 
Hugo  Grotius  wrote  his  remarkable  treatise  on 
the  Law  of  War  and  Peace  in  1625,  and  until  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648  established  the 
balance  of  powers  in  the  European  polity,  that 
International  Law  blossomed  into  a  rounded  and 
logical  system  of  rules  and  principles.  Although 
only  partially  codified  in  the  two  Hague  Confer-' 
ences  of  1899  and  1907,  a  concrete  body  of  Inter- 
national Law  exists  to-day,  as  found  in  the  gen- 
erally accepted  usages  and  diplomatic  practices 
of  nations,  the  decisions  of  admiralty  and  domestic 
courts,  and  international  courts  of  arbitration, 
in  treaties  and  state  papers,  and  in  the  writings 
of  noted  jurists  and  publicists.  Many  of  these 
usages  and  practices,  rules  and  principles,  are  con- 
tradictory; many  of  them  are  not  universally  ac- 
cepted by  the  family  of  nations.  Strictlyspeaking, 
it  is  only  those  usages  and  rules  which  are  observed 
by  the  greater  number  of  states  that  enter  into 
the  Law  of  Nations.  But  these  generally  ac- 
cepted usages  and  rules  constitute  a  bulky  system 
— as  yet  very  imperfect,  but  withal  exceedingly 
intricate  and  comprehensive. 

It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  many  discouraged 
people  cynically  remarked  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  International  Law,  that  the  German 
violation  of  the  customs  of  war  on  land  and  sea 
and  the  retaliations  of  the  Allies  were  sufficient 
proof  of  the  failure  of  civilization  to  maintain  a 
code  of  international  justice,  that  after  years  of 
vain  endeavors  to  create  a  system  of  law  and  order, 
we  had  reverted  to 

The  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

To  what  depths  of  degradation  would  humanity 
have  fallen,  if  this  had  been  the  case!  For,  after 
all,  International  Law  is  but  the  reflection  or 
expression  of  universal  morals;  and  conversely 
it  is  true  that  International  Law  may  be  used  as 
a  fairly  accurate  barometer  of  universal  morality. 
Civilization,  however,  has  stood  the  test  of  this 
gigantic  struggle,  and,  although  in  the  course  of 
this  conflict  International  Law  received  many 
a  rude  jolt  and  jar,  we  perceive  more  clearly  to- 
day than  ever  before,  what  should  be  the  means 
of  rendering  this  agency  of  collective  restraint 


more  secure  in  the  future  and  of  compelling  here- 
after a  more  prompt  and  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind.  As  President  Wilson  de- 
clared before  the  International  Law  Society 
Association  at  Paris  on  May  10,  1919: 

In  one  sense  this  great  unprecedented  war  was 
fought  to  give  validity  to  International  Law,  to  prove 
that  it  had  a  reality  which  no  nation  could  afford  to 
disregard;  that  while  it  did  not  have  the  ordinary  sanc- 
tions, while  there  was  no  international  authority  as  yet 
to  enforce  it,  it  nevertheless  had  something  behind  it 
which  was  greater  than  that,  the  .moral  rectitude  of 
mankind.  If  we  can  now  give  to  International  Law 
the  kind  of  vitality  which  it  can  have  only  if  it  is  a  real 
expression  of  our  moral  judgment,  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted in  some  sense  the  work  which  this  war  was  in- 
tended to  emphasize. 

The  sanction  of  International  Law  in  the  past 
has  been,  alas,  all  too  uncertain.  For,  while 
International  Law  is  indeed  the  expression  of 
international  morality,  exactly  as  domestic  law 
is  the  expression  of  national  morality,  it  has  never 
possessed  the  immediate  and  positive  enforce- 
ment which  domestic  law  enjoys  under  our  best 
regulated  governments.  As  Immanuel  Kant 
complained  in  1796,  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
in  a  state  of  nature,  as,  theoretically,  man  was  in 
a  state  of  nature  before  governments  were  formed 
which  could  translate  collective  morality  into 
binding  law,  and  compel  the  obedience  of  all 
citizens  to  that  law.  The  sanction  of  Inter- 
national Law  up  to  the  present  day  has  been 
Balance  of  Power.  This  is  the  principle  which 
has  dominated  the  diplomatic  history  of  modern 
Europe.  It  means  the  necessity  and  the  right  of 
nations  to  form  alliances  and  to  combine  their 
efforts  in  order  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  the 
equilibrium  of  national  forces  which  would  permit 
one  state  to  threaten  the  existence  of  other  states. 
It  means  an  arrangement  among  those  states  who 
fear  an  aggressor,  to  preserve  their  independence, 
territory,  and  rights  against  violation.  The 
application  of  this  theory  broke  the  dominance 
of  the  Hapsburgs  in  1648,  it  defeated  Louis  XIV 
in  1 71 3,  banished  Napoleon  in  181 5,  and  thwarted 
Russian  aggrandizement  in  the  Balkans  in  1878. 
It  has  been  by  these  means  of  temporary  and 
shifting  alliances  that  nations  have  compelled 
at  the  expenditure  of  great  effort  and  after  the 
lapse  of  long  periods  of  time  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  opinion  of  mankind  on  the  part  of  the  most 
powerful  and  aggressive  member  in  the  family 
of  nations.  As  long  as  the  balance  was  main- 
tained the  great  and  strong  state  was  compelled 
to  observe  the  rules  of  International  Law  as 
faithfully  as  the  smaller  and  weaker  states.  But 
unfortunately,  as  President  Wilson  pointed  out 
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in  his  speech  before  the  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  January  3,  1919,  the  Balance  of 
Power  "does  not  stay  balanced  inside  itself,  and  a 
weight  which  does  not  hold  together  cannot  con- 
stitute a  makeweight  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

America's  part  in  framing  ideals 

In  the  great  struggle  which  we  hope  has  now 
drawn  to  its  closing  scene,  it  has  been  the  privilege 
of  the  American  people  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  formulation  of  the  new  ideas  of  international 
morality  and  public  right;  and,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  been 
our  official  spokesman  in  this  undertaking.  Pres- 
ident Wilson  has  touched  the  highest  altitude 
of  our  collective  ethics  in  demanding  a  more  intel- 
ligent development  of  International  Law.  As 
early  as  January  22,  191 7,  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress Mr.  Wilson  said:  'The  question  upon 
which  the  whole  future  peace  and  policy  of  the 
world  depends  is  this:  Is  the  present  war  a 
struggle  for  a  just  and  secure  peace,  or  only  for  a 
new  Balance  of  Power?"  And  in  later  addresses 
and  messages  both  to  Congress  and  to  the  people 
of  all  nations,  he  has  declared  that  Balance  of 
Power  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  while  the 
future  polity  of  the  world  must  rest  on  a  Com- 
munity of  Power,  a  general  association  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  world  to  peace. 
in  making  his  appeal  to  mankind  for  a  new  era 
in  international  affairs,  President  Wilson  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  which  rests  against 
all  progressives — that  of  running  the  danger 
of  breaking  too  violently  with  the  past.  And 
yet,  any  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Wilson's  political 
theories,  both  before  and  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent, knows  that  he  has  always  held  the  opinion 
that  the  only  logical  development  of  govern- 
ment and  diplomacy  is  one  which  proceeds  from 
the  deep  experience  of  the  past. 

THE  NEW  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  INTERNATIONAL   LAW 

The  great  contribution  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
made  toward  perpetual  peace  has  been,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  popularize  the  best  juristic  thought 
of  the  day,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  interpret 
the  desires  and  aspirations  of  humanity.  In 
looking  toward  the  future,  he  has  called  upon  all 
the  reserves  of  the  past  and  present  experience  of 
the  human  race.  Progress  and  not  stagnation 
has  been  the  watchword. 

Profoundly  impressed  with  Immanuel  Kant's 
famous  dictum  that  any  peace  which  contains 
the  germs  of  injustice  cannot  long  endure,  Mr. 
Wilson  has  always  voiced  the  demand  of  the 
American  people  that  the  settlement  of  the  Great 
War  must  be  made  upon  a  just  basis;  and  being 
conversant  with  the  ablest  juristic  thought  of 


the  age  as  expressed  by  Taft,  Root,  Lowell,  Mar- 
burg, Bryce,  Cecil,  Grey,  and  Henry  Lammasch, 
he  has  insisted  upon  the  establishment  of  a  League 
of  Nations  as  a  means  of  serving  immediate  notice 
to  all  outlaw  nations  that  not  only  Great  Britain, 
but  also  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  go  in  to  stop  enterprises  of  a  nefarious  nature. 
In  the  interest  of  "just  peace"  he  issued  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1918,  the  celebrated  Fourteen  Points, 
which,  within  less  than  a  year,  became  the  actual 
basis  of  the  German  surrender.  And  in  the  in- 
terest of  "perpetual  peace,"  the  President  insisted 
in  his  Liberty  Loan  Speech  of  September  27,  19 18, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  a  clear  definition  of  its  objects  must  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  peace  settlement  itself. 

The   emphasis   which    President    Wilson    has 
always  placed  upon  the  necessity  for  a   "just 
peace"  was  well  advised.     Indeed,  no  peace  can 
stand  which  attempts  to  perpetuate  an  unfair 
condition.     In  181 5,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  com- 
mitted a  great  wrong  upon  the  Belgian  people 
by  annexing  them  without  their  consent  to  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.     Impatiently  the 
Belgians  endured  their  lot  until  1830  when,  much 
to  the  anxiety  of  Europe,  they  revolted  and  over- 
turned the  arrogant  settlement  of  Metternich. 
Examples  drawn  from  history  might  be  multiplied 
to  prove  that  the  starting-ground  for  every  new 
arrangement  of  states,  and  boundary  lines,  and 
national  interests  should  be  made  upon  an  im- 
partial consideration  of  each  and  every  land  and 
people    concerned    therewith.      Fortunately    for 
the  peace  of  the  world,  the  Congress  of  Paris  has 
had  a  definite,    concrete,    and    universally    ac- 
ceptable guide  in  the  Fourteen  Points  of  President 
Wilson.     For,  in  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  recon- 
structing the  map  of   Europe  and  reorganizing 
the  international  system,  before  hunger  and  dis- 
order should  drive  the  peoples  of  the  afflicted 
states  to  desperation  and  bring  in  the  chaos  and 
madness  of  Bolshevism,  wholesale  compromises 
with  national  hatreds  and  imperialistic  ambitions 
would  have  been  the  order  of  the  day  had  a  clear 
charter  of  public  right  not   been  conspicuously 
held  up  before  the  negotiators  and  the  people 
whom    they   represented.     The    Second   Treaty 
of  Versailles  is,  therefore,  infinitely  superior  to 
what  might  have  been  adopted,  had  not  certain 
standards  of  morality  been  actually  formulated 
and  almost  universally  approved  before  the  nego- 
tiations began.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  treaty  is  far  from  perfect,  that 
it   contains  elements  of  unjustness  which   will 
compel  rearrangements  and  readjustments  in  the 
future.    No  settlement  of  a  general  conflict  in 
the  past  has  ever  brought  a  just  and  equitable 
peace.    And  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
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treaty  which  concluded  the  first  world-wide  war, 
and  which  attempted  to  effect  a  world-wide  ad- 
justment of  international  affairs  should  have  been 
in  every  respect  what  might  have  been  ideally 
hoped  for.  But  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  does 
contain  one  essential  provision  which  makes  it 
stand  out,  like  the  sun  at  the  zenith,  from  all 
other  treaties  in  the  history  of  civilization.  By 
this  treaty  the  League  of  Nations  is  created  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  promoting  the  "firm 
establishment  of  the  understandings  of  Interna- 
tional Law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among 
governments."  And  thereby,  any  injustices 
which  may  be  inflicted  in  the  treaty,  as  well  as 
all  international  grievances  which  may  arise  in 
the  future,  will  proceed  to  an  orderly  hearing 
and  correction,  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations  and  by  means  of  the  impartial  judg- 
ment of  the  civilized  world.  No  other  treaty 
has  ever  contained  within  itself  such  a  provision 
for  the  righting  of  wrongs,  for  the  prevention  of 
violence,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  comity 
of  nations.  Heretofore,  the  correction  of  injus- 
tice has  very  generally  been  dependent  upon  the 
active  employment  of  military  force  by  the  ag- 
grieved state.  But  now  we  may  expect  a  true 
"reign  of  law,  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  sustained  by  the  organized  opinion 
of  mankind."  The  promise  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Gladstone's    view 

How  well  might  the  words  which  Gladstone 
used  with  reference  to  France  in  1870  be  now  ap- 
plied to  Germany,  when  we  recall  that  the  major- 
ity of  Gladstone's  fellow  citizens  and,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  our  own  countrymen  in  that  day 
believed  that  the  arrogance  and  aggression  of 
Napoleon  1 1 1  were  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  that  France  had  sustained  a 
deserved,  albeit  a  hard,  chastisement.  Said 
Gladstone: 

Such  a  state  of  ideas  may  come  to  prevail  in  France 
that  the  people  will  not  hereafter,  even  passively  or 
for  a  time,  be  led  astray  by  the  demons  of  territorial 
and  military  ambition.  When  the  vast  and  varied 
energies  of  that  people  are  left  free  for  the  pursuits  of 
peace  in  thought,  in  art,  in  industry — when  France, 
instead  of  looking  askance  with  a  covetous  eye  at  ob- 
jects fatal  to  European  peace,  becomes  only  a  vigilant 
sentinel  against  any  one  who  would  disturb  it — she 
will  gradually  rise  anew  to  her  ancient  influence  and 
power,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  commence  a  happier, 
though  not  a  noisier,  era  of  existence  than  any  she  has 
ever  known. 

Forty  years  and  more  of  comparative  peace 
was  forced  upon  France  following  the  Franco- 


Prussian  War,  and  during  this  period,  the  greatest 
and  happiest  achievement  has  been  perhaps  the 
firm  rooting  of  the  democratic  and  parliamentary 
government.  The  Third  Republic,  established 
by  the  National  Assembly  in  1873  in  place  of  a 
monarchy,  only  because  the  Orleanists,  the  Bour- 
bons, and  the  Bonapartists,  who  outnumbered 
the  Republicans  five  to  two,  could  not  agree 
among  themselves,  has  intrenched  itself  upon 
French  soil,  it  would  seem  for  perpetuity.  Will 
a  similar  happy  condition  grow  out  of  the  pacific 
status  which  the  Allies  have  enforced  upon 
Germany?  Here,  already  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  for  a  new  and  progressive  form  of  govern- 
ment. In  the  crash  of  Mittel  Europa  the  German 
people  were  freed  from  the  blighting  bane  of  the 
Hohenzollern  autocracy — that  unarcountable  an- 
achronism whereby  in  our  modern  age  the  mediae- 
val doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was 
still  cherished.  A  republican  form  of  government 
has  been  established  and  under  this  new  political 
system  the  Germans  will  have  opportunity  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  brutalities  of  the  militar- 
istic regime  and  to  expand  their  own  virtues,  solid 
and  substantial  virtues  worthy  of  attracting  the 
admiration  of  the  world.  The  one  criterion  of 
the  goodness  of  a  government,  said  John  Stuart 
Mill,  is  the  degree  in  which  it  tends  to  increase 
the  sum  of  good  qualities  in  the  governed.  And 
it  may  be  that  when  the  German  people  have 
applied  their  remarkable  aptitude  for  science, 
efficiency,  and  system  to  the  innumerable  prob- 
lems of  democratic  control  the  world  will  shortly 
find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  Teutonic  jurists,  publicists,  and  statesmen 
in  order  to  learn  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of 
popular  government.  A  few  weeks  ago  Count 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  admitted  before  the  Congress 
of  Versailles  that  the  obstructive  attitude  of  the 
Hohenzollern  government  at  the  Hague  Peace 
Conferences  contributed  much  to  the  tragic  dis- 
aster of  July,  1914.  But  when  at  last  the  voice 
of  the  new  democracy  is  heard  in  the  assembly 
of  the  family  of  nations,  it  will  not  be  strange 
if  that  voice  should  prove  to  be  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  advocate  for  the  intelligent  development 
of  International  Law.  It  will  not  be  strange 
if  the  German  Republic  should  play  a  leading 
part  in  devising  ways  and  means  whereby  public 
right  may  be  more  securely  enthroned  as  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  world  politics.  Gone  are  the 
days  when  governments  may  arrogantly  dis- 
regard the  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind which  throws  conciliation  and  arbitration 
to  the  winds.  Fortunate  will  be  those  people 
who  most  surely  catch  the  spirit  of  the  new  age 
and  make  themselves  leaders  in  the  establishment 
of  equity  and  high  justice. 
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GERMANY  UNDER  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

Her  Factories  in  Good  Condition,  With  Labor  Plentiful,  She  Needs  Only  Raw  Materials  and 
Stabilized  Finances  to  Enjoy  Her  Pre-war  Prosperity — Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Sarre 
Valley,  and  East  and  West  Prussia  Not  Considered  Serious  Losses  by  Her 
Business  Men — The  Mines  of  Upper  Silesia  the  One  Serious  Blow — 
The  Report  of  a  Recent  Visitor  to  Germany,  Who  Inter- 
viewed Her  Leading  Financiers  and  Manufacturers 

BY 

SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


ONSIDERED  solely  as  an  asset 
Germany  was  better  value  for  the 
Allies  in  November  of  last  year  than 
she  is  to-day.  The  Armistice  found 
Germany  thoroughly  tired  of  war  and 
entirely  ready  to  stop  thinking  about  it  and  to 
turn  to  peace.  But  through  six  months  the 
country  has  been  marking  time;  the  people  dis- 
covered that  they  were  in  a  state  neither  of  war 
nor  of  peace.  The  war  work  stopped  but,  be- 
cause no  raw  materials  were  at  hand,  the  peace 
work  did  not  begin;  they  expected  food  supplies 
and  they  did  not  get  them.  Peace  became  worse 
than  war.  The  revolution,  which  was  to  do  so 
much,  did  nothing  but  upset  the  old  order  without 
giving  a  new.  For  six  months  Germany  has  been 
practically  non-productive  and  has  been  living 
on  unemployment  allowances  provided  through 
further  inflation  of  an  already  inflated  currency. 
And  because  they  have  had  so  little  to  do,  they 
have  had  time  to  think  and  to  brood — often  with 
that  hopelessness  which  sometimes  drives  the  Ger- 
man to  suicide.  They  did  not  end  the  war  hope- 
less; that  condition  is  a  product  of  the  long 
Armistice. 

The  German  attitude  of  mind  is  more  important 
in  estimating  the  capacity  of  Germany  as  sheared 
by  the  Peace  Treaty,  than  a  bale  of  statistics. 
Business  will  not  function  without  the  will  to 
function,  and  the  impression  which  I  gathered  in 
talking  to  people  of  every  grade  of  wealth  and 
society  all  over  Germany  was  that  they  would  not 
have  that  will  under  what  they  considered  "a  bad 
peace." 

I  did  not  discover  any  one  in  the  country  who  did 
not  absolutely  believe  that  Germany  had  fought  a 
defensive  war  started  by  Russia  and  that  the  war 
,  would  have  been  won  had  not  America  intervened. 
America's  entry  made  a  victory  impossible  and 
they  made  peace  on  America's  terms — the  Pres- 
ident's Fourteen  Points.  They  engaged  to  re- 
store Alsace-Lorraine,  to  rebuild  northern  France 
and  Belgium,  and  to  permit  some  land  which 


would  be  called  Poland  to  be  set  up  as  an  entity. 
They  did  not  expect  to  cede  any  other  territory 
or  to  pay  any  indemnity.  It  was  with  those 
expectations  that  Germany  went  into  peace — not 
as  victorious  but  as  having  fought  to  a  somewhat 
unfavorable  draw. 

Take  the  pessimistic  view  as  given  to  me  by 
a  private  banker  in  Berlin — a  man  of  great  wealth, 
a  Junker  and  a  friend  of  the  Kaiser,  but  opposed 
to  the  Kaiser's  policies  and  especially  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Belgium  and  the  submarine  war — although 
he  had  a  command  in  the  march  through  Belgium. 

"  I  cannot  see  any  future  for  Germany;  we  are 
done.  We  might  have  financed  and  rehabilitated 
on  our  foreign  balances  but  these  have  nearly  all 
been  taken.  Since  the  Armistice  our  factories 
have  had  to  take  back  the  returning  soldiers  and 
to  pay  them  high  wages,  but  the  blockade  has 
not  been  lifted  and  those  factories  cannot  earn 
money  to  pay  wages.  I  am  a  director  in  one 
company  which  closed  the  war  with  a  surplus  of 
three  million  marks;  to-day  that  company  has  a 
deficit  of  thirteen  million  marks  because  it  has 
had  to  pay  wages  to  a  full  force  for  doing  nothing. 
This  morning  the  director  of  a  company  came  to 
borrow  money;  a  few  months  ago  I  would  have 
lent  him  two  million  marks  over  the  telephone, 
but  to-day  I  had  to  refuse  him  for  he  said  that  the 
money  was  to  pay  wages  that  were  not  being 
earned.  Our  companies  can  go  on  only  until  they 
have  paid  out  all  their  funds.  And  when  that 
happens  and  the  workers  are  turned  out  in  the 
streets  to  starve,  Bolshevism  will  come  in,  Ger- 
many will  go  down,  and  with  it  all  Europe.  For 
Germany  is  Europe's  only  defense  against  the 
Russians. 

'They  are  talking  in  Paris  of  putting  economic 
restrictions  on  Germany  and  of  forcing  us  to  pay  a 
big  indemnity.  They  are  afraid  of  our  trade 
although  we  built  up  that  trade  first  by  going  into 
sections  where  the  others  would  not  go,  as  into 
Turkey.  They  have  the  power  to  crush  us  now; 
but  a  crushed  Germanv  will  be  a  Bolshevist  Ger- 
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xvi  The  World's  Work 

many — we  will  not  work  for  the  benefit  of  France,  victims;  they  have  on  their  hands  a  debtor  who 

In  ruining  Germany,  Europe  will  ruin  itself."  can  pay  only  if  nursed. 

Berlin  is  an  uncommonly  pessimistic  place —         For  the  territorially  deleted  Germany  under  the 

it  is  the  mother  of  sorrows,  and  especially  among  Peace  Treaty  is  not  industrially  weakened,  unless 

the  wealthy  who  gather  of  nights  to  mourn  about  all  the  very  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Upper 

what  used  to  be,  and  to  complain  how  different  Silesia  are  ceded  to  Poland,  and  that  is  impossible 

the  present  government  of  amateurs  is  from  the  of  determination  from  the  published  summary 

old  professionals.     Berlin  finds  its  echo  in  Ham-  of  the  treaty.     The  country  is  resigned  to  the 

burg,  and  I  have  had  bankers  and  shipping  men  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine;  the  granting  of  Moresnet, 

there  tell  me  almost  the  same  thing  as  did  the  Eupen,  and  Malmedy  to  Belgium    are   matters 

Berlin  banker.     But  neither  Berlin  nor  Hamburg  of  no  moment  and  industrial  Germany  is  secretly 

is    Germany.      Black    pessimism    was    not,    in  rather  glad  to  be  rid  of  East  and  West  Prussia 

March,  the  rule  in  Germany.  with  all  the  crew  of  farmer-Junkers  who  by  their 

power  in  Berlin  used  to  milk  the  whole  population 

BERLIN    PESSIMISTIC,    SAXONY    OPTIMISTIC  :  ,        .,      .    .,  .    ,  .         ,,      .        ,     ..  «.   A 

in  order  that  they  might  collect  what  amounted 

The  coal  miners  and  the  iron  men  of  Silesia  were  to  a   subsidy  on  exports  of  foodstuffs.    These  ir" 

ready  for  anything  that  might  come — short  of  feudal  barons  ruled  Germany  through  the  Kaiser, 

annexation    to    Poland.    The    business   men   of  who  was  one  of  them,  and  when  they  fostered  in- 

Saxony  and  the  Rhinelands  were  almost  confident,  dustry  it  was  only  as  a  farmer  fattens  a  hog  for 

and  I  did  not  hear  one  of  them  mention  the  loss  the  killing.     The  way  of  industry  in  Germany  wasfj 

of  Alsace  or  Lorraine  in  more  than  a  passing  way.  not  wholly  strewn  with  rose  petals;  it  bitterly 

They  were  not  bothering  over  spilt  milk.     In  the  resented  its  subordination  to  the  military  caste 

French   occupied   territory  the   business   people  and  it  did  not  consider  the  mailed  fist  as  good 

were  exceedingly  happy  because  the  French  troops,  business.     Neither  did  it  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 

under  orders,  are  cultivating  the  inhabitants  and  that  business  must  always  be  gained  at  the  ex- 

with  great  success.    The  only  echoes  of  Berlin  pense  of   someone   else.    That   fiction  formerly 

and  Hamburg  were  in  the  American  sector  around  held;  but  many  of  the  leaders,  and  particularly 

Coblenz  and  in  the  British  around  Cologne.    Al-  Herr  Ballin,  had  before  the  war  reached  the  same 

though    all    Germany   outside   of   the   occupied  conclusion  as  the  heads  of  the  American  trusts — 

sectors  unabatedly  hates  the  French,  moderately  that  more  profit  is  to  be  had  by  attending  to  busi-Be; 

dislikes  the  English,  and  has  no  particular  animus  ness  than  by  devoting  energy  to  throttling  com-j 

against  the  Americans,   the   French  troops  are  petition.    The  Kaiser  did  not  understand  business 

really  not  at  all  unpopular  where  the  people  come  at  all,  but  he  loved  a  uniform  and  liked  to  think  | 

in  contact  with  them,  while  quite  the  reverse  is  of  a  kind  of  uniformed  commerce — a  commercial 

true  of  the  English  and  the  Americans  who  do  not  imperialism  that  connoted  the  tramp  of  marching 

fraternize  with  the  Germans  and  take  little  pains  men.    The  Mittel-Europa  idea,  the  concept  of  a 

to  please  them.  self-contained  Germany  and  the  dream  of  world 

You  may  say :  "  What  difference  does  it  make  dominion  came  from  the  military  and  never  found 

what  Germany  thinks  about  the  war  or  the  peace?  particular  favor  with  the  people  of  business.    As 

They  have  to  take  what  is  given  to  them."     It  the  managing  director  of  a  large  steel  plant  at' 

makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.    Germany  Dusseldorf  said  to  me: 
is  not  a  country  that  has  had  prosperity  thrown 
into  its  lap;  what  it  has  it  either  stole  or  worked  lorraine  not  lost  economically 

for,  and  both  with  equal  laboriousness.     If  they         "  I  cannot  say  that  we  like  to  lose  Lorraine,  but 

keep  to  the  belief  that  they  were  forced  into  the  we  shall  not  lose  the  ores  and  neither  will  they 

war  and  are  now  being  badly  used — if  they  are  ag-  cost  us  more  than  before.     France  does  not  know 

gressively  impenitent,  they  will  set  to  with  a  will  how  to  make  steel;  they  have  not  the  skilled  direct- 

and  make  a  new  Germany  which  will  be  industri-  ors   and   neither   have    they   the    proper  coke, 

ally  stronger  than  the  old,  and  they  will  pay  their  The  mines  are  of  little  use  without  our  coke,  for 

war  claims  as  a  mere  incident.    They  will  work  coke  from  England  would  be  too  expensive.     If 

for  all  that  is  in  them  and  perhaps  in  another  fifty  France  should  raise  the  price  of  the  ore,  we  would 

years  they  will  start  to  recover  the  territory  that  raise  the  price  of  coke  or  buy  all  our  ores  from! 

they  have  lost.    On  the  other  hand,  if  they  throw  Sweden,   Spain,   or  Austria;   it   would  then   be 

up  the  sponge,  they  will  not  pay  their  war  debts  France  and  not  Germany  that  would  suffer.    The 

and  the  world  will  have  a  problem  on  its  hands,  loss  of  potash  in  Alsace  is  somewhat  more  im- 

The  mental  factor  controls  the  economic.     It  is  portant,  but  here  again  our  home  supply  is  quite 

an  extraordinary  paradox  of  this  war  that  the  large  enough,  and  we  shall  continue  to  control 

victors  must  move  delicately  or  they  will  become  the  price.     If  restoring  Alsace-Lorraine  will  do 
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anything  toward  preventing  another  war,  I  am 
glad  that  it  is  gone.  I  am  glad,  too,  to  see  the 
end  of  militarism,  and  1  hope  for  a  compact 
Germany  that  can  attend  to  business. 

"  If  the  Emperor  had  carried  through  his  plans, 
we  should  have  had  a  very  great  empire  that  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  finance.  If  the 
Peace  Conference  creates  all  the  small  states 
which  they  seem  to  be  talking  about  and  arranges 
for  their  finance,  then  we  shall  have  more  good 
customers  than  we  ever  had;  the  prosperity  of 
Germany  lies  in  being  the  England  of  the  Conti- 
nent— buying  raw  materials  abroad  and  then 
selling  them  in  the  finished  state  to  the  Continent 
just  as  England  buys  her  raw  materials  abroad 
and  sends  them  out  again  across  the  seas  as  fin- 
ished materials.  A  nation  which  expects  to 
make  war  should  be  self-contained,  but  no  nation 
is  or  ever  can  be  wholly  self-contained,  and  in 
peace  it  helps  business  and  is  often  cheaper  to  be 
able  to  buy  in  other  countries." 

CHEERFUL   OVER    LOST    SUBSIDIES 

This  is  a  fairly  representative  business  view — 
although  it  is  very  different  from  what  we  im- 
agined the  German  post-war  view  would  be.  In- 
stead of  being  imperialistic,  it  is  distinctly  anti- 
imperialistic.  The  reaction  from  a  highly  con- 
trolled industry  is  to  individualized  industry  and 
the  absolute  separation  of  government  and  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  same  reaction  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  Armistice  in  nearly  every  country. 
During  the  war  when  individual  interests  were 
everywhere  subordinated  to  those  of  the  state, 
dreamers  of  all  countries  wrote  pamphlets  and 
books  on  nations  going  into  trade.  Many  of 
them  came  out  of  Germany,  but  England  also 
furnished  its  quota,  and  the  United  States  was  not 
unrepresented.  The  ideas  on  paper  were  alluring 
but  as  the  printing  presses  presented  these  dreams 
in  type,  the  manufacturers  everywhere  were 
quietly  sharpening  little  axes  to  use  on  govern- 
ment controls  and  controllers.  Those  axes  are 
being  used  in  America  and  in  England  but  in  no 
place  are  they  swinging  with  such  glee  as  in  Ger- 
many. The  German  business  man  does  not  want 
government  spies  to  fetch  him  trade  news — for  the 
news  is  usually  untrue;  he  does  not  want  the  con- 
trol of  cartels,  and  he  does  not  want  the  growth  of 
any  industry  forced  by  subsidies.  The  econo- 
mists who  act  as  advisers  to  the  great  companies 
have  demonstrated  that  subsidies  are  but  drags 
on  the  sections  of  business  which  do  not  get  them. 
And  even  the  government  which  was  elected  on 
a  Socialist  platform  is  going  very  slowly  and  tim- 
idly in  socialization.  They  are  window  dressing 
with  socialistic  statues  but,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  the  socialization  of  the  mines,  they  leave 


the  actual  application  to  a  committee  with  in- 
structions not  to  hurry  on  the  details.  At  least 
half  a  dozen  Socialist  members  of  the  National 
Assembly,  one  of  them  a  trades  union  leader,  told 
me  that  they  would  do  nothing  to  disturb  business 
and  that  the  acts  were  largely  designed  to  head  off 
raids  by  the  Independent  Socialists. 

THE    RISE    OF    INDIVIDUALISM 

The  whole  present  commercial  tendency  of  Ger- 
many is  to  swing  as  far  in  the  individualistic  direc- 
tion, through  large  combinations  of  capital,  as 
formerly  they  swung  in  the  direction  of  govern- 
mental centralization.  Therefore,  although  Lor- 
raine and  Luxemburg  furnished  nearly  three 
quarters  of  Germany's  iron,  the  men  in  West- 
phalia who  used  that  iron  view  the  territorial  loss 
almost  without  concern.  They  do  not  care  who 
rolls  the  court  so  long  as  they  are  allowed  the 
right  to  play  on  it. 

And  from  a  strictly  commercial  basis  the 
suzerainty  of  France  over  the  Sarre  fields  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  is  of  little  importance. 
The  German  organization  will  continue  to  do  the 
mining  and  if  the  production  is  on  account  of  the 
indemnity  and  is  a  method  of  payment,  it  repre- 
sents an  easy  way  out  for  Germany.  The  Lor- 
raine and  Prussian  portion  of  the  Sarre  fields 
made  up  only  35,000,000  tons  out  of  a  total  Ger- 
man production  of  210,000,000  tons  of  coal  and 
90,000,000  tons  of  lignite. 

But  those  Germans  who  treated  the  loss  of 
Lorraine  so  lightly  were  most  bitter  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  giving  up  the  Prussian  part  of  the  Sarre 
and  it  may  be  that  nationalism  will  override 
actual  commercial  values.  But  the  general  Ger- 
man commercial  opinion,  divorced  from  all 
nationalism,  was  that  whatever  France  got  in  the 
way  of  mineral  territory  would  not  harm  Germany, 
for  they  firmly  believed  that  France  never  permits 
sentiment  to  outweigh  dollars  and  that  the  mines 
will  be  worth  more  and  therefore  used  under 
German  management  and  selling  their  product  to 
German  furnaces. 

UPPER    SILESIA    A    REAL    LOSS 

The  partition  of  Upper  Silesia  is  on  a  different 
footing.  The  Germans  there  not  only  hate 
the  Poles,  but  also  have  a  contempt  for  them  be- 
cause of  their  untidiness  and  lack  of  thrift.  In 
the  districts  and  mines  which  I  visited,  themanage- 
ments  down  to  the  foremen  were  all  German;  the 
hard  work  was  done  by  Polish  women — the  men 
I  understood  had  either  been  drunk  since  the 
Armistice  or  had  gone  over  to  fight  in  the  Polish 
army.  These  mines  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  Germany  and  are  in  a  very  highly  developed 
state;  a  mine  at  Emmagrubee  which  is  below  Rat- 
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ibor  and  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Polish  border, 
shipped  only  the  best  steam  coals;  they  converted 
the  smaller  sizes  into  coke,  extracting  benzol 
in  the  process,  and  the  gas  from  the  coke  ovens 
was  conducted  over  to  the  boilers  of  a  power 
plant  and  there,  being  mixed  with  coal  dust  in 
a  mechanical  stoker,  started  the  power  that  was 
transformed  into  electricity,  not  only  for  the 
mines  but  for  all  the  country  roundabout.  The 
ordinary  coal  mine  is  not  a  pleasant  place  but 
I  spent  some  hours  about  this  one  without  even 
soiling  my  collar! 

But  aside  from  Upper  Silesia,  the  economic 
straitjacketing  of  Germany  is  more  apparent 
than  real — excepting  the  ships  and  the  financial 
provisions.  Putting  Kehl  and  Strassburg  into 
the  free  port  list  is  of  little  moment  and  is,  indeed, 
an  aid  to  Germany  with  France  holding  Lorraine. 
Danzig  is  of  a  greater  sentimental  than  actual 
value.  The  agreements  to  supply  coal  will  keep 
German  workers  busy  and  stimulate  home  trade, 
the  option  on  German  dyes  will  probably  be  looked 
upon  as  an  easy  way  to  dispose  of  a  product  about 
which  the  chemical  engineers  were  considerably 
worried  in  view  of  the  progress  in  dye  making  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  fixation 
of  the  tariff  for  a  period  of  years  is  a  political  god- 
send, for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Germans  would 
probably  have  protested  bitterly  against  a  general 
raising  of  customs  rates  and  would  likely  have 
made  it  a  political  issue. 

THE    LOST   SHIPS 

More  important  than  any  of  these  provisions 
are  the  restrictions  upon  ships  and  shipping.  The 
Germans  are  not  at  all  natural  mariners  and  they 
regarded  their  navy  and  merchant  marine  with 
infinite  pride.  In  Hamburg  and  Bremen  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  discuss  shipping  although  at 
that  time  the  only  question  in  the  air  was  the 
delivering  of  ships  to  fetch  food.  The  treaty 
provides  that  all  ships  over  1,600  tons  be  delivered 
up,  half  of  all  ships  between  i  ,600  and  1 ,000  tons, 
and  one  quarter  of  the  steam  trawlers  and  fishing 
boats,  with  a  further  engagement  to  build  200,000 
tons  a  year  for  the  Allies  for  five  years.  This 
means  the  wiping  out  of  the  German  high  seas 
carriers,  the  loss  of  the  shipping  revenues  which 
were  very  considerable  and  an  utter  dependence 
upon  foreign  ships  both  for  raw  materials  and  for 
the  delivering  of  finished  goods.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  programme  ensures  continued 
prosperity  for  the  shipyards  and  a  free  supply 
of  metal  for  the  rolling  mills — the  Allies  cannot 
stipulate  the  delivery  of  new  tonnage  without 
providing  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of  raw 
materials.  But  here  again  the  sentimental  value 
may  outweigh  the  real. 


And  the  country  differs;  the  loss  of  the  ships 
means  everything  in  Hamburg,  but  I  could  not 
find  any  one  in  Leipzig  who  was  much  concerned 
over  the  matter — Leipzig  was  looking  at  Euro- 
pean and  not  overseas  trade.  The  directors  of 
Krupp's,  with  whom  1  talked,  looked  more  at  the 
replacement  of  ships  than  at  what  had  gone  (Of 
course  at  that  time  no  one  even  suspected  the 
taking  away  of  all  the  ships,  although  some  hinted 
at  the  probable  necessity  for  the  replacement  of 
submarine   losses). 

The  government  had  in  1917  passed  a  law  of 
assistance  for  owners  whose  ships  had  been  taken 
in  foreign  ports  and  all  the  shipyards  have  sheaves 
of  orders  which  they  could  not  fulfil  during  the 
war  because  all  yards  were  put  at  the  construction 
of  submarines.  Those  yards  all  increased  in 
capacity  during  the  war.  For  instance,  Blohm 
&  Voss  at  Hamburg  (the  firm  which  has  built  all 
the  largest  liners)  increased  from  a  normal  of 
10,000  employees  to  60,000,  the  Vulcan  yards 
went  up  to  14,000  men,  and  a  new  yard  called 
the  "Deutscher"  was  being  established.  The 
"A.  E.  G."  the  great  electrical  trust,  is  be- 
hind this  yard  and  consequently  it  has  un- 
limited money.  The  Krupps  have  extended  at 
Kiel  and  so  have  all  the  yards  at  Bremen  and 
Stettin.  They  did  not  know  what  their  peace 
capacity  would  be  because  they  have  been  working 
wholly  on  submarines,  but  as  a  guess  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  300,000-ton  capacity  before  the 
war  has  been  nearly  doubled.  There  were  in 
Hamburg  harbor  168  ships  of  seagoing  rates  and 
many,  probably  twenty-five,  hulls  on  which  work 
had  been  stopped  in  191 6  when  Germany  began  to 
stake  all  on  the  submarines.  Of  these  hulls  the 
most  prominent  was  the  giant  Bismarck  of  56,000 
tons,  but  there  was  another  ship,  the  Austria,  of 
30,000  tons,  and  about  ten  ranging  from  1 5,000  to 
22,000  tons.  They  had  all  advanced  to  the  point 
of  readiness  for  engines  and  interior  fittings  and 
I  was  told  that  most  of  the  engines  and  boilers 
had  been  well  along  to  completion  when  the  work 
stopped,  and  that  it  would  not  take  long  to  finish 
any  of  these  ships.  The  machinery  of  the  harbor 
itself  and  the  warehouses  are  in  perfect  condition. 
But  there  are  no  goods  to  handle! 

But  the  real  wealth  of  Germany  was  not  in  the 
coal  and  iron  of  Lorraine  or  of  the  Sarre,  or  even 
in  the  potash  of  Alsace.  The  real  wealth  was  in 
the  transformation  of  iron,  steel,  cotton,  woolens, 
silks,  and  base  chemicals  into  finished  articles 
of  consumption;  and  the  principal  places  where 
these  transformations  took  place  were  Essen, 
Diisseldorf,  Cologne,  Duisburg,  Barmen,  Elber- 
feld,  Solingen,  Krefeld,  Mannheim,  Ludwigshafen, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  and  throughout  Saxony. 
These  sections  have  not  been  touched  by  war  or  by 
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peace;  they  are  ready  to  function,  once  they  have 
raw  materials — and  the  will.  If  Germany  elects 
to  put  aside  her  sorrows  and  will  take  the  country 
as  it  is,  she  will  be  a  stronger  and  more  compact 
commercial  entity  than  before  the  war,  and  is 
probably  facing  a  period  of  extraordinary  prosper- 
ity— provided  finances  can  be  straightened  out. 
For  now  Germany  will  be  rid  of  the  preponder- 
ating influence  of  the  Junkers  and  will  not  have 
to  strike  a  balance  between  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. In  its  present  deleted  condition  under  the 
Peace  Treaty  it  is  wholly  an  industrial  nation. 


that  the  cripples  are  not  so  apparent  is  that  they 
have  been  everywhere  fitted  with  artificial  limbs. 
Although  Germany  since  the  Armistice  has 
neglected  nearly  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  govern- 
ment, the  work  of  rehabilitation  has  gone  on. 
Industrial  Germany  will  not  be  short  of  men — 
provided  the  men  will  work.  Agricultural  Ger- 
many is  very  short  of  man  power  but  it  always 
had  to  import  labor  for  the  harvests  and  will  prob- 
ablyjteontinue  doing  so. 

The  men  will  work.     The  trades  union  move- 
ment is  very  strong  throughout  the  whole  country 
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A    SPARTACIST    PAPER    PUBLISHED   AT   ESSEN 

"The  Spartacists  or  Bolsheviki  [in  Germany]  are  really  negligible.  We  have  more  trouble  every  day  in  the  week  in  the  United 
States  than  they  have  in  Germany,  and  where  they  use  a  regiment  of  troops  we  would  send  a  dozen  policemen.  The  fear  of 
trouble — the  fear  of  an  invasion  of  Russian  Bolshevism,  leads  to  the  grossest  exaggeration  of  the  slightest  disorder" 


What  is  its  condition  as  a  going  industrial 
nation?  First  take  its  man  power  and  the  willing- 
ness of  that  man  power  to  work.  The  toll  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  very  large,  but  nowhere 
could  I  discover  even  a  potential  shortage  of 
labor.  For  instance,  io  per  cent,  of  the  Hamburg 
dockers  did  not  come  back  from  the  war — about 
4,000  were  killed  or  injured  to  an  extent  to  destroy 
their  working  lives.  But  more  than  4,000  of  the 
women  who  took  dock  jobs  during  the  war  do  not 
want  to  leave  and  they  will  be  kept  on.  The 
Hamburg  losses  were  especially  heavy;  men  could 
be  spared  from  there.  In  the  Rhinelands  the 
actual  loss  among  workers  is  not  enough  even  for 
the  employers  to  notice — at  least  so  they  told  me. 
One  does  not  see  many  cripples;  one-legged  or 
one-armed  men  seem  as  rare  in  a  German  city 
as  they,  are  common  in  an  English  city.  But 
they  are  there;  you  may  discover  that  the  clerk 
who  attends  you  has  an  artificial  hand  or,  if  you 
are  sharp-eyed,  you  will  wonder  why  so  often  the 
gait  of  a  man  walking  seems  peculiar.     The  reason 


and  it  is  in  the  closest  relation  with  the  employers; 
the  trades  unions  have  made  the  eight-hour  day 
a  law  but  they  are  also  insistent  that  wages  be 
paid  according  to  the  cost  of  living  and  they  are 
not  urging  high  wages  as  desirable  of  themselves 
as  apart  from  work  done  or  from  the  buying 
power  of  money.  It  is  true  that  many  young  men 
lost  the  years  of  ordinary  apprenticeship  through 
serving  in  the  army,  and  these  are  not  union 
members  and  do  not  understand  union  practices. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  the  Spartacists  are  drawn, 
but  the  number  who  are  actually  bent  on  disorder 
is  very  small  indeed  and  they  are  largely  recruited 
from  the  criminal  element. 

The  almost  universal  desire  is  for  more  work 
and  more  food,  and  the  inroads  of  the  Spartacists 
or  Bolsheviki  are  really  negligible.  We  have 
more  trouble  every  day  in  the  week  in  the  United 
States  than  they  have  in  Germany,  and  where 
they  use  a  regiment  of  troops  we  would  send  a 
dozen  policemen.  The  fear  of  trouble — the  fear 
of  an  invasion  of  Russian  Bolshevism  leads  to  the 
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grossest  exaggeration  of  the  slightest  disorder. 
With  work  to  do  and  food  to  eat  the  unions  and  the 
employers  will  be  in  entire  control  of  the  labor 
situation.  In  fact,  the  labor  problem  in  Germany 
has  really  no  serious  phases  at  all  and  has  not 
taken  the  direction  of  the  control  of  industry,  as 
in  England. 

The  order  in  Germany  is  remarkable  when  it  is 
considered  that  for  half  a  year  the  buying  power 
of  money  has  fluctuated  violently — so  violently 
that  a  man  going  out  with  say  twenty  marks  in 
his  hand  does  not  know  whether  or  not  he  can  buy 
anything  with  it;  it  may  easily  be  that  nothing 
which  he  could  possibly  want  could  be  bought  for 
as  little  as  twenty  marks.  The  workingman  sees 
the  rich  eating  well  in  restaurants  and  paying 
what  would  be  for  him  a  week's  wages  for  one 
meal;  he  finds  that  he  cannot  earn  enough  in  six 
months  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothing.  Then  he  strikes 
for  higher  wages  and  gets  them,  too,  but  only  to 
find  that  the  prices  have  gone  so  far  ahead  that 
his  larger  sum  is  of  no  more  good  than  the  former 
smaller  sum.  The  natural  thing  under  these  con- 
ditions would  be  to  cut  loose  and  smash  something, 
but  the  German  worker  rarely  does  that.  He 
has  lost  little  or  none  of  his  respect  for  property 
or  authority,  and,  having  not  a  little  economic 
sense,  he  sees  that  it  is  not  high  wages  but  low 
prices  which  will  really  help  him.  The  working 
people  of  Germany  are  thoroughly  sick  of  high 
wages  that  do  not  buy  anything. 

WATER  TRANSPORT   SYSTEM   UNHARMED 

Given  man  power,  the  next  biggest  question  is 
internal  transport.  One  of  the  strongest  features 
of  industrial  Germany  has  been  the  ease  and 
cheapness  of  transport,  particularly  by  water. 
The  water  transport  has  not  been  in  the  least 
damaged;  the  canals  and  the  canalized  rivers  are 
ready  and  so  are  the  barges  for  the  goods.  They 
are  ready  for  the  commerce  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia— countries  which  will  have  to  send  most 
of  their  commerce  through  Germany — as  well 
as  for  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  country.  The 
railroads  are  not  in  quite  as  good  a  condition  but 
they  are  infinitely  better  than  they  seem  to  be. 
Passenger  traffic  in  Germany  is  to-day  most 
arduous;  one  never  finds  a  really  fast  train  and 
seldom  one  that  is  even  labelled  -Schnell^ug. 
One  must  commonly  travel  with  almost  incred- 
ible slowness  and  seldom  in  better  than  a  third- 
class  carriage,  probably  having  at  least  fifteen 
people  to  a  compartment.  The  trains  are  never 
on  time,  the  waits  are  maddening  and  the  sta- 


tions are  usually  crowded  and,  what  seems  so 
strange  in  Germany,  very  dirty. 

The  first  impression  is  that  the  whole  railway 
system  has  broken  down,  but  it  is  only  the  rolling 
stock  that  is  at  fault ;  the  government  kept  up  the 
essential  parts  of  the  roads  throughout  the  war — 
the  roadbeds,  the  switches,  and  all  that  would 
facilitate  troop  and  supply  movements.  They 
let  the  stations  go  because  soldiers  do  not  need 
much  in  the  way  of  stations,  and  also  they  neg- 
lected the  first-  and  second-class  carriages.  Then 
came  the  Armistice  with  the  delivery  of  5,000 
locomotives  and  150,000  cars  to  the  Allies,  and 
at  the  same  time  thousands  of  locomotives  and 
cars  were  left  stranded  in  Austria.  Transporta- 
tion did  break  down  but  it  is  only  a  temporary 
disability  which  the  Krupps,  and  in  fact  every 
concern  in  Germany  that  can  make  locomotives 
or  cars  is  working  night  and  day  to  cure.  A  dis- 
organized transportation  finds  its  reflex  in  an 
inability  to  move  foodstuffs  or  coal.  In  one  sec- 
tion of  Upper  Silesia  they  were  turning  out  coal 
for  12,000  cars  a  day  and  could  not  turn  out  less 
because  they  could  not  lay  off  any  men,  but  they 
are  lucky  when  they  can  get  4,000  cars  a  day  to 
take  the  coal. 

The  new  factories  which  have  the  raw  material 
to  work  with  cannot  now  get  coal,  so  that  they 
too  are  forced  to  keep  men  on  without  real  work 
for  them  to  do. 

But  however  unfavorable  are  the  incidentals 
of  industry,  industry  itself  is  in  a  splendid  basic 
condition.  The  factories  have  nowhere  suffered 
much  from  the  war;  a  few  injured  their  machinery 
through  trying  to  run  with  poor  oils  or  worn- 
out  belting,  but  they  are  exceptional.  The  con- 
cerns on  war  work  were  well  supplied  with  good 
oil  and  good  belting;  the  concerns  which  were  not 
on  war  work  have  mostly  been  closed  since  1916 
when  Germany  began  her  intensive  programme, 
and  women  have  kept  the  machinery  from' 
deteriorating.  There  is  nothing  to  change  back! 
from  war  to  peace  and  there  is  no  material  recon-l 
struction  work  to  be  done;  Germany,  being  ready! 
for  war,  did  not  have  hastily  to  make  a  war 
machine  or  to  any  great  degree  to  disrupt  the 
country.  Had  raw  material  been  present,  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace  would  not  have  taken 
more  than  a  fortnight;  the  demobilized  troops 
went  back  as  quickly  and  as  expeditiously  tc 
their  homes  as  they  had  left  them  on  mobiliza 
tion.  It  is  marking  time,  and  not  the  war  that 
has  most  disrupted  Germany.  Her  problem  h 
a  psychological  rather  than  a  material  one. 


THE  ECONOMIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PEACE 

The  Competition  for  Food  and  Raw  Materials  That  Has  Bred  Many  Wars,  and  What  the 
Peace  Treaty  Has  Done  to  Provide  a  Fairer  Distribution  of  These 

Necessities  of  Life  and  Industry 

BY 

I  LOTHROP  STODDARD 

FOR  the  world's  future,   the  most  im-  a  textile  industry,  crosses  Britain's  path  as  pur- 

portant  phase  of  the  draft  treaty  pre-  chaser  in  these  markets  of  the  raw  materials, 

sented  on  May  7th  by  the  Associated  And  so  with  every  nation  that  attempts  to  enter 

Powers   to   the   German   delegates  at  the  path  of  modern  industrial  progress.     Even  the 

Versailles  was  its  economic  side.     To  United  States,  with  its  vast  resources,  must  seek 

some  persons  this  may  seem  surprising  in  view  of  some  of  its  raw  materials  outside  its  borders,  and 

the  momentous  political    and   military   changes  so  enter  this  dangerous  field  of  world  competition, 

wrought   by  the  treaty.     When  the  world-war  The  intensity  of  this  strain  upon  a  people  is  the 

began  in   19 14  the  struggle  was  staged  largely  measure  of  its  patience  when  its  interests  are 

in  terms  of  imperial  ambitions,  national  rivalries,  threatened.     Thus  Great  Britain  would  view  with 

strivings  of  oppressed  peoples,  and  kindred  poli-  infinite  alarm  a  menace  to  its  access  to  food  or 

tical  factors.     But  as  the  war  progressed  it  be-  cotton,  and,  by  comparison,  with  small  fear  a 

came  clear  to  thinking  men  that  behind  these  menace  to  access  to  coal  or  iron.     On  the  other 

political  factors  lay  economic  motives  like  control  hand,  a  closing  of  all  outside  sources  of  food 

of  markets  and  access  to  raw  materials,  and  the  would  scarcely  cause  a  ripple  of  excitement  in 

conviction  deepened  that,  however  sound  might  America. 

be  the  political  settlements  effected  by  the  Peace         The  purpose  of  this  article  is  (1)   to  give  a 

;  Conference,   they  would   not   guarantee   lasting  picture  of  these  economic  strains  that  engender 

tranquillity  unless  a  satisfactory  economic  settle-  wars,  by  showing  in  detail  the  needs  of  the  various 

ment  was  also  assured.  countries  as  they  compare  with  their  native  pro- 

The  menace  to  peace  that  lies  in  economic  duction  of  these  essentials  of  life  and  industry, 

I  causes  may  be  grasped  by  a  moment's  considera-  and  (2)  to  indicate  how  the  Peace  Treaty  eases 

,  tion   of   such   facts   as   these:     In   the  civilized  these  strains  in  numerous  directions.     In  passing, 

world  to-day,  40  per  cent,  of  the  people  make  their  it  may  be  observed  from  the  statistics  in  this 

living  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  leaving  article  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

j  only  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  to  produce  the  food  between  them  control  an  enormous  preponder- 

t  for  all.     But  this  tells  only  half  the  story.     If  the  ance  of  the  developed  areas  of  raw  materials,  a 

<  relation  were  as  40  to  60  in  all  countries,  the  prob-  fact  which  lays  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  a 

lem  would  be  simpler.     But  in  Great   Britain,  mighty  and  most  solemn  obligation  to  the  world 

'  the  population  is  so  industrialized  that  not  nearly  to  administer  these  riches  for  the  welfare  of  man- 

l  enough  food  can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain  kind  and  not  solely  for  their  own  selfish  benefit. 

to  feed  the  people,  and  they  must  get  their  food  Fortunately,  these  two  nations  have  been  tradi- 

from  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  South  tionally    the    fairest    and    most    broad-minded, 

America.     The  same  is  true  in  less  degree  of  economically  and  politically,  of  the  peoples  of  the 

France  and  Germany,  and  in  greater  degree  of  earth. 

Belgium.     Thus  there  arise  problems  in  securing         The  conviction  that  these  economic  consider- 

:he  vital  necessities  of  life — problems  that  over-  ations  are  essential  to  the  establishment   of   a 

step  geographical  boundaries  and  overtop  internal  lasting  peace  was  definitely  voiced  in  the  provis- 

Dolitical  considerations.     A  clash  in  interest  be-  ions  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  given  to 

"  :ween  Germany  and  Great  Britain  for  example  the  world  on   February    14th,  and  included  as 

t  wer  a  fair  share  of  other  countries'  surplus  food-  Section  1  of  the  draft  treaty  presented  to  the  Ger- 

■>tuffs  is  a  sure  breeder  of  war.  man  delegates  on  the  7th  of  May.    Article  XXI 

In  the  field  of  manufacturing,  the  same  com-  of  the  Covenant  reads:      "The  high  contracting 

)lexity  appears.     Great  Britain's  enormous  tex-  parties  agree  that  provision  shall  be  made  through 

ile  industry  is  wholly  dependent  upon  American,  the  instrumentality  of  the  League  to  secure  and 

ndian,  and  Egyptian  cotton,  and  upon  American  maintain  freedom  of  transit  and  equitable  treat- 

ind  Australian  wool.     Germany,  seeking  to  build  ment  for  the  commerce  of  all  States  members  of 
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the  League- 


Other  economic  provisos  are 


contained  in  Article  XX  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labor 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  Article  XIX  pro- 
viding for  equal  opportunities  for  trade  and  com- 
merce in  the  former  German  African  colonies 
administered  as  mandatory  areas  of  the  League. 

This  shows  that  the  Versailles  Conference 
realized  the  elemental  truth  that  everywhere 
men  must  have  a  fair  chance  to  make  a  living  if 
there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  world;  that  if  nations 
are  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  economic  life, 
those  nations  will  fight,  whatever  the  ultimate 
consequences  to  themselves  or  to  the  world  at 
large.  The  text  of  the  May  draft  treaty  is 
largely  an  attempt  to  establish  a  new  economic 
equilibrium,  both  by  the  transfer  of  raw  materials 
from  one  national  ownership  to  another,  and  by 
various  economic  provisions,  especially  concern- 
ing transportation  and  shipping.  A  brief  sketch 
of  these  economic  features  of  the  draft  treaty  will 
show  their  scope  and  importance. 

First,  as  to  the  transfer  of  raw  materials.     The 
most  outstanding  change  is  the  transfer  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  from  Germany  to  France.     The  iron-ore 
deposits  of  western  Lorraine  are  reckoned  to  con- 
tain 2,000,000,000  tons,  or  five  sevenths  of  the 
estimated   total   iron   resources  of  the  German 
Empire.    This  iron  ore  also  yields  valuable  phos- 
phoric fertilizer  by-products,  besides  which  there 
are  rich  potash  fertilizer  deposits  in  the  Alsatian 
Vosges.     Besides  iron  and  potash,  Alsace-Lorraine 
contains  some  coal  mines,  the  191 3  yield  being 
nearly  4,000,000  tons.     The  significance  of  these 
transfers  is  heightened  by  France's  acquisition  of 
ownership  over  the  adjacent  Sarre  Valley  coal- 
fields.    The    1913   production  of  coal  from   the 
Sarre  region  was   16,600,000  tons.    Another  ad- 
jacent transfer  is  that  of  the  rich  iron  deposits  of 
the  Grand   Duchy  of  Luxemburg.   Luxemburg, 
though  politically  independent  of  Germany,  was 
included  within  the  German  tariff-wall,  and  her 
iron  was  largely  under  German  control.      In  1913 
the    Luxemburg   iron   production  was  2,252,000 
tons.     In  eastern  Europe  Germany  is  to  cede  her 
richest  coal  deposits— those  of  upper  Silesia — to 
Poland.    The  loss  of  upper  Silesia  will  also  de- 
prive Germany  of  most  of  her  remaining  iron.    By 
the  loss  of  her  colonies,  Germany  transfers  a  whole 
category  of  raw  materials  to  other  hands.     Ger- 
many's African  colonies  and  her  Pacific  posses- 
sions present,   in   the  aggregate,   very  valuable 
even  if  comparatively  little  exploited  sources  of 
tropical  agricultural  staples  such  as  rubber,  cocoa, 
palm-oil,  copra,  etc.     German  Southwest  Africa 
contains  valuable  copper  and  diamond  mines, 
while  German  East  Africa,   Kamerun,  and  Ger- 
man New  Guinea  are  known  to  possess  undevel- 
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oped  mineral  wealth.  Lastly,  there  are  various 
German  economic  concessions  and  privileges  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  to-day  forfeited  tc 
other  hands.  There  is  first  of  all  the  whole  nexus 
of  concessions  in  Asiatic  Turkey  centering  around 
the  Bagdad  Railway.  Then  there  are  the  Ger- 
man rights  in  China,  notably  in  the  Shantung 
hinterland  of  Kiao-chau,  to-day  forfeit  to  Japan 
Besides  these  there  are  holdings  of  German  cor- 
porations in  undeveloped  regions  like  Morocco 
Siam,  Liberia,  and  other  countries. 

SHIPS    AND    SHIPPING 

Equally  thoroughgoing  are  the  provisions  o 
the  draft  treaty  regarding  shipping  and  transit 
In  reparation  for  her  U-boat  campaign,  German} 
is  to  deliver  to  the  Allies  all  her  merchant  shipping 
of  1 ,600  tons  gross  and  upward,  half  of  her  ship 
between  1 ,600  and  1 ,000  tons  gross,  and  one  fourtl 
of  her  steam  trawlers  and  other  fishing  boats.  Sh 
also  agrees  to  build  200,000  tons  of  shippin 
annually  for  the  Allies  during  the  next  five  years-- 
a  total  of  1 ,000,000  tons.  Also,  Allied  shipping  is  t 
have  equal  rights  with  German  shipping  in  Ge 
man  waters  for  five  years,  and  the  shipping  c  a 
countries  having  no  seacoast,  like  Czechoslovak^  ai 
may  be  registered  at  German  ports.  As  regard 
transit,  Germany  must  allow  free  transit  throug 
her  territories  to  persons,  goods,  ships,  carriages 
and  mails  from  or  to  any  of  the  Allies  or  associate 
powers,  and  must  grant  such  nations  full  righl 
in  her  ports  and  waterways.  The  main  Germa 
rivers— Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Danube,  togethe 
with  their  connections — are  internationalizec 
canals  favoring  French  and  Belgian  trade  must  b 
built,  special  rights  regarding  free  ports  and  rai 
ways  are  assured  inland  states  like  Czechoslovak; 
and  Poland,  while  the  Kiel  Canal  is  to  be  ope 
to  the  war  and  merchant  ships  of  all  nation 

The  question  of  raw  materials  lies  at  the  hea 
of  the  economic  world  settlement.  The  ra 
material  situation  of  the  world  will  therefore  coi 
stitute  the  specific  matter  of  this  paper. 

An  enquiry  into  the  world's  raw  materials  fal 
naturally  under  three  heads:  (1)  where  they  a 
produced;  (2)  by  whom  or  under  whose  contrt 
(3)  where  they  are  consumed.  Allied  with  the 
are  two  correlative  factors:  (a)  possible  increa 
in  production;  (b)  possible  increase  in  consum 
tion.  The  basis  of  this  survey  will  be  the  statisti 
of  the  year  1913.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  w 
statistics  have  been  so  incomplete,  and,  ev< 
where  complete  statistics  are  available,  cone 
tions  have  been  so  abnormal,  that  a  general  surv< 
based  on  recent  statistics  would  give  a  ve 
fragmentary  and  distorted  notion  of  the  fund 
mental  situation.  For  it  is  clear  that,  wh 
the  war  may  have  sufficed  to  make  or  break  t 
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THE   NATIONS    AND   THEIR    WHEAT    SUPPLY 
Even  more  concretely  than  the  map  of  the  wheat  areas,  this  diagram  shows  the  relation  of  wheat  produced  to  the  mouths  that 
must  be  fed.     The  vital  relation  that  Canada  and  Australia  bear  to  Great  Britain,  for  example,  could  hardly  be  better  shown 


prosperity  of  this  or  that  industrial  area,  the  raw 
material  regions  will  change  but  little  in  the  long 
1  run.  The  ore  is  still  in  the  earth,  the  grain-fields 
J  lie  ready  for  the  seed,  and  replenished  herds  can 
once  more  cover  the  plains.  Of  course,  such 
changes  as  are  of  real  significance  will  be  noted. 
Naturally,  space  forbids  the  detailed  treatment 
of  more  than  the  great  staples.  However,  since 
it  is  these  which  determine  the  course  of  modern 


economic  evolution,  no  essential  element  will  be 
lacking  to  the  picture  if  the  lesser  factors  are 
briefly  sketched  in. 

Raw  materials  fall  logically  into  two  main 
classes:  foodstuffs  and  industrials — the  provender 
of  man,  and  the  provender  of  his  machines.  Tak- 
ing up  primarily  foodstuffs,  the  first  for  considera- 
tion is  wheat.  Most  nutritious  of  all  grains, 
wheat  is  the  prime  food  necessity  for  the  White 
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WHEAT,    THE       RAW   MATERIAL   OF    HUMAN    LIFE 

"  If  a  man  cannot  get  enough  to  eat,  he  will  fight  to  get  it."     Much  of  the  tenacity  of  the  British  as  fighters  rests  upon  the 

',rim  realization  that  they  are  not  in  the  "food  belt"  and  so  must  starve  if  they  do  not  control  the  seas.     Though  wheat  is  not 

'  he  sole  source  of  food,  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  civilized  life,  and  this  map,  showing  the  wheat  exporting  areas,  suggests 

a  me  of  the  economic  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  by  its  illustration  of  the  uneven  production  of  this  grain.     The  United 

^  states  is  the  greatest  wheat-grower  in  the  world 
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SUGAR   AND   TOBACCO 

Sugar  is  now  available  to  all  nations,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  beet  root,  in  the  production  of  which  Germany  I  y 
led  the  world.     Hut  tobacco,  which  has  become  almost  a  necessity  of  life,  is  available  to  many  countries  only  by  importation  ™ 
from  other  lands 


world — in  other  words,  for  the  industrial  world 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  Of  course,  in  the 
Yellow  and  Brown  world  of  Asia,  rice  takes  the 
place  of  wheat,  but  since  only  rice-eating  Japan 
has  as  yet  played  an  important  industrial  role, 
the  wheaten  loaf  may  be  considered  the  true 
"staff  of  life."  In  1013  the  world's  wheat  crop 
was  approximately  4,000,000,000  bushels.  Of 
this  Europe  produced  one  half,  North  America 
one  fourth,  Asia  one  eighth,  South  America  one 
twentieth,  and  Australasia  one  fortieth.  The 
greatest  wheat-grower  in  the  world  was  the 
United  States  with  763,000,000  bushels  (our 
1919  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  900,000,000 
bushels).  Close  on  our  heels  came  Russia  with 
744,000,000  bushels.  Next  came  British  India 
with  362,000,000  bushels,  closely  paired  with 
France's  321,000,000  bushels.  The  other  im- 
portant wheat-growing  nations  stood  as  follows: 

Austria-Hungary — 232,000,000  bushels 

Canada — 23 1 ,000,000 

Italy — 214,000,000 

Argentina — 187,000,000 

Germany —  1 7 1 ,000,000 

Spain — 109,000,000 

Australasia —  1 00,000,000 

Ivy  mania — 83,000,000 
So  much  for  production.     But  of  course  that  is 
only  half  the  story.     The  equally  important  factor 
of  consumption  must  now  be  considered.    Viewed 
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in  its  world  aspect,  the  status  of  any  great  pro- 
ducer of  raw  materials  depends,  not  so  much  uponj 
gross  production  as  upon  export — what  remains 
for  the  world  market  after  the  home  market  is 
satisfied.    This  comes  out  strikingly  in  the  wheat; 
statistics  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Asj 
noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,   the  United 
States  stands  first  among  the  wheat  producers 
of  the  world,  while  Canada  stands  sixth.     In  191 3J 
we  grew  more  than  three  times  as  much  wheat  as| 
Canada.     Yet,  as  exporters,  Canada  runs  us  necki 
and-neck  for  first  place,  the  United  States  export- 
ing 154,000,000  bushels  and  Canada  151,000,00c 
bushels.     The  reason  is,  of  course,  our  100,000,00c 
population  as  against  Canada's  8,000,000.      The 
other  chief  wheat  exporters  are: 

Russia — 129,000,000  bushels 

Argentina — 109,000,000 

British  India — 54,000,000 

Australasia — 53 ,000,000 

Rumania — 48,000,000 

Bulgaria — 1 1 ,000,000 
Thus  the  world's  great  source  of  wheat  is  th<i 
Americas,  producing  as  they  do  fully  three  fifth;* 
of  the  world's  exportable  supply.     Russia  is,  oj, 
course,  the  second  main  source. 

Turn  now  to  wheat  consumption.  EuropAw 
is  the  great  bread-basket  into  which  the  world' 1*^ 
export  loaves  fall.  In  191 3  Europe  importecl^, 
nearly  600,000,000  bushels  of  wheat — about  sil;^ 
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THE    CENTRES    OF    LIVESTOCK    PRODUCTION 

The  production  of  livestock  and  dairy  products  is  more  nearly  adjusted  to  local  needs  than  the  production  of  wheat,  but 
|  roadly  speaking  industrial  Europe  is  largely  dependent  upon  importations  from  more  sparsely  settled  regions,  and  even  upon 
Tiportations  of  fertilizers  and  concentrated  cattle  feed  for  their  local  production.     Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina  are 
he  largest  exporters 


i  eventhsof  the world'sentireexport supply.  Great 
■  Britain  easily  headed  the  list  of  wheat  import- 
>  rs  with  226,000,000  bushels,  the  other  chief  im- 
't  >orters  being:  Germany — 94,000,000;  Belgium — 
is  9,000,000;  Italy— 66,000,000;         France — 

J  7,000,000.      Europe's    enormous    appetite    for 
r>  /heaten   bread  can  be   still   better  appreciated 
i)  /hen  we  remember  that  even  congested  western 
is  Europe  is  a  great  wheat  producer,  Austria-Hun- 
k*  ary,    France,    Germany,    Italy,   and   Spain   all 
t-  aking     high     rank     and    together    producing 
30  ,147,000,000  bushels — more  than  one  and  a  half 
*  imes  as  much  as  the  United  States.     Yet  only 
liKustria-I  Iungary  was  self-supporting  in   1913 — 
xporting  a  paltry   1,000,000  bushels,  while  the 
ther  four  nations  not  only  ate  all  their  own  wheat 
ut  imported 223,000,000  bushels  into  the  bargain. 
he  most  dependent  of  the  European  nations 
re     Great     Britain,     raising    only     59,000,000 
ushels  and  importing  226,000,000,  and  Belgium 
using  14,000,000  and  importing  69,000,000.     All 
the  lis  gives  one  an  idea  of  what  it  means  to  feed  the 
tks  ingested  industrial  populations  of  western  and 
ntral  Europe — nearly  350,000,000  souls  in  1914. 
io  wonder  that  industrial  Europe  is  to-day  facing 
ope  arvation  and  anarchy  with  Russia  cut  off,  the 
;ld's  -as  denuded  of  shipping,  and  its  own  lands  im- 
rted  >verished  for  lack  of  imported  fertilizers  and 
sir-arth  of  harvest  hands. 


A  study  of  the  production  "of  the  five  other 
great  food-staples  would  confirm  the  deductions 
already  drawn  from  the  detailed  analysis  of  the 
wheat  statistics  just  made.  Industrial  Europe's 
dependence  upon  America  and  Russia  for  food- 
stuffs becomes  increasingly  plain. 

Another  great  food  staple  worthy  of  special 
note  is  sugar.  The  extraction  of  sugar  from  beets 
has  made  it  a  product  of  temperate  climes  as  well 
as  of  tropical.  Europe  is  to-day  the  great 
beet-sugar  producing  area,  thereby  emancipating 
herself  from  her  former  absolute  dependence  upon 
cane-sugar.  In  191 3  Europe  produced  nearly 
8,000,000  tons  of  sugar  (beet),  the  chief  producers 
being:  Germany — 2,730,000  tons;  Austria-Hun- 
gary— 1,920,000  tons;  Russia — 1,386,000  tons; 
France — 973,000  tons.  The  United  States  is  also 
a  large  beet-sugar  producer,  raising  614,000  tons. 
In  fact,  unlike  most  other  countries,  it  produces 
both  varieties,  raising  153,000  tons  of  cane-sugar, 
the  total  191 3  sugar  crop  of  the  United  States 
being  767,000  tons.  This  of  course  refers  only 
to  our  continental  area.  Our  colonies  are  im- 
portant cane-sugar  producers,  the  colonial  191 3 
sugar-crop  being:  Hawaii — 475,000  tons;  Porto 
Rico — 350,000  tons;  Philippines — 155,000  tons; 
a  total  of  980,000  tons.  The  greatest  cane-sugar 
producer  is  Cuba,  with  2,428,000  tons,  Java  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  ranking  second  with  1,331,000 
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COTTON  AREAS  OF  THE  WORLD 

One  of  the  most  essential  of  the  raw  materials  here  plainly  appears  as  the  monopoly  of  certain  favored  regions  of  the  work 
while  the  profitable  industry  of  fabricating  the  fibre  has  become  a  highly  important  part  of  the  economic  life  of  entirely  nor 
producing  countries  like  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  The  control  of  the  raw  cotton  of  the  world  lies  practically  altogether  i] 
American  and  British  hands 


H 


tons.    The   world's   sugar   crop   for    191 3    was:  The    war    has    greatly    increased    industry 

beet — 8,966,000    tons;       cane— 6,438,000    tons;  Europe's  dependence  upon  imported  animal  prq 

total — 15,404,000  tons.  Sugar  is  one  of  the  world's  ducts.     Europe's   livestock   has   been    much    rt 

foodstuffs  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion,  duced,   and   the   lack  of  animal   fats   is   to-da 

its  present  production  being  governed  by  demand,  keenly  felt.     The  world-market  for  animal  pre 

So  much  for  the  vegetable  staples.     The  other  ducts   is   distinctly   a   rising   one,   demand   ou 

great  class  of  foodstuffs  is,  of  course,  the  animal  stripping  supply.     This  should  greatly  increae 

products,  either  direct,  as  meats,  lard,  and  other  production    in    the    Americas,  Australasia,    an 

animal  fats,  or  derivative  dairy  products  such  as  Russia   when    normal   transportation    condition 


are  restored. 

Thus  is  the  world  fed. 


It  is  now  time  to  coi 


butter,  cheese,  eggs,  etc.  The  world-market  situa- 
tion for  animal  products  bears  close  analogies  to  the 
wheat  situation  alreadydiscussed.  The  Americas, 
Russia,  and  Australia  are  the  great  exporters  of  ani- 
mal products  as  they  are  of  wheat,  while  indus- 
trial western  Europe  is  the  great  importer.  The 
greatest  exporter  of  animal  and  dairy  products  in  staples  like  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  the  vegetab,  ,: 
the  world  is  Canada,  her  191 3  exports  of  these      staples  like  cotton,  and  the  animal  staples  lil 


sider  the  second  grand  division  of  raw  material 
the  "industrials" — the  foodstuffs  of  man's  m 
chines.  These  are  drawn  from  all  three  of  N, 
ture's  "kingdoms."     There  are  the  great  minerl. 


He: 


h 


articles  being  valued  at  8224,000,000.  Next 
came  the  United  States  with  Si 61, 000,000,  and 
Argentina  with  S 1 60,000,000.  Russia  (including 
Finland)  exported  animal  and  dairy  products  to 
the  value  of  $  106,000,000,  and  Australasia 
(including  New  Zealand)  to  the  value  of 
S(>  $,000,000.  Western  Europe's  dependence  upon 
imported  animal  products  varies  between  its 
different  nations  in  roughly  the  same  ratio  as  its 
wheat  imports  already  discussed.  The  greatest 
importer  is,  of  course,  Great  Britain,  which  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  $283,000,000  in   191 3. 


wool.     Since   the   mineral    staples   are  the  mo 
fundamental,  most  numerous,  and,  in  their  aggr> 
gate,  the  most  important,  it  would  seem  best 
give  them  first  consideration. 

Coal  made  possible  modern  industrial  lit 
Coal  raises  practically  all  of  our  steam  and  ge 
erates  most  of  our  electric  power.  Petroleu 
("coal-oil")  and  gasolene  are  practically  liqu 
coal,  while  gas,  natural  or  artificial,  is,  industrial 
speaking,  from  the  same  source.  Thus  coal 
the  great  motive-power  of  the  world,  the  ind 
pensable  base  of  industrial  life.    Coal  is  wide 
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listributed  over  the  globe.  Viewed  by  conti- 
lents,  North  America  and  Asia  have  the  richest 
:oal  deposits,  Europe  is  well  provided,  South 
Vmerica  and  Australia  are  much  less  well  off, 
vhile  Africa  is  the  poorest  in  coal  of  all.  Only 
n  Europe  and  North  America  are  the  coalfields 
>eing  worked  to  anything  like  their  full  capacity. 
wen  so,  the  world's  production  of  coal  is  prodig- 
xis.  In  191 2  it  totalled  about  1,100,000,000 
ons.  The  United  States  was  the  greatest  coal 
roducer,  mining  477,000,000  tons — almost  half 
he  world's  coal  production.  After  the  United 
tates  came  Great  Britain,  with  260,000,000  tons, 
nd  Germany  with  172,000,000  tons.  Lesser  coal 
roducers  were: 


The  United  States,  next  to  China,  is  the  best 
coaled  country  in  the  world.  Our  vast  eastern 
coalfield  stretching  from  Pennsylvania  southward 
is  followed  in  importance  by  the  "Eastern  In- 
terior" fields  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky.the 
"Western  Interior"  fields  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Kansas,  the  Southwestern  fields  of  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  the  extensive  fields  of 
the  Rockies.  Alaska  also  has  much  coal.  Can- 
ada is  not  so  well  coaled,  her  fields  lying  in  the 
extreme  east  and  the  far  west.  At  present  she 
takes  the  greater  part  of  our  export-coal.  In 
191 2  she  imported  practically  half  her  coal — 
1 2,000,000  tons.     Mexico  has  some  coal,  though  as 


France — 39,000,000  tons 
Russia — 2  5 ,000,000 
Belgium — 22,000,000 
Japan — 17,000,000 
Austria —  1 5 ,000,000 
British  India — 14,000,000 
Canada — 1 3,000,000 
Australia — 12,000,000 
South  African  Union — 


1 


United  States 


P  ROOUCTtON 

thdUt 


China 


14.156,000  fata  3.8S7.0OO       1514,000    fcfcXOOO  500.000 
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United  States  India 

5,  786,  OOO  ifmltei     1,698.000 


7,000,000 

hese  figures  refer  to  coal  in  the 

rdinary  sense  of  the  word;  that 

,  commercially  recognized  an- 

lracite  and  bituminous  grades. 

hey  do  not  include  lignite  or 

brown  coal." 

1  Viewing    the    coal    situation 

om  the  world-market  aspect, 

:reat  Britain  has  long  been  the 

veatest  exporter,  her  net  exports  (i.e.,  exports 
1  ss  imports)  in  1912  being  86,000,000  tons.  The 
'l-Xt     greatest     exporter     was     Germany     with 

>,ooo,ooo  tons.     The  United  States  came  third 

ith  18,000,000  tons.  It  is  difficult  to  overesti- 
*  ate  the  importance  of  the  British  and  German 

>al  exports  upon  the  industrial  life  of  Europe. 

iveral  of  the  European  nations,  notably  Italy, 

vitzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 

ies,  are  almost  coalless.     Without   British  and 

erman  coal  the  present  flourishing  industries 
these  nations  could  hardly  have  begun.     Of 

te  years  electricity  derived  from  water-power 


Japan        Germany       France       Austria    Italy        Great  Britain 
1,580,000  I.579.00O        986000      837,000    743,000      3,825.000 


THE   TALE    OF    THE    BALE    AND   THE    SPINDLE 

On  the  one  hand  the  bale  that  feeds  the  spindle,  on  the  other  the  spindle  that 
depends  for  its  usefulness  upon  the  bale.  Raw  cotton  is  clearly  in  the  stewardship 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  as  a  comparison  of  supply  and  use  reveals  when  the  pro- 
portions in  the  picture  are  studied 

yet  but  little  worked.  South  America  is  not  rich 
in  coal.  The  best  grades  are  in  the  north.  South- 
ern Brazil  has  considerable  coal,  but  of  low  grade. 
There  is  some  coal  in  the  extreme  south — Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Africa  is  the  poorest  of  continents  in  coal.  Only 
in  the  extreme  south  have  important  deposits  been 
found.  Of  course,  with  more  thorough  explora- 
tion, more  coal  may  be  discovered.  Coal  has 
recently  been  found  in  the  Portuguese  East 
African  colony  of  Mozambique,  and  good  deposits 
are  supposed  to  exist  in  Abyssinia.  Australasia 
is  moderately  well  provided.  Coal  of  excellent 
white  coal")  has  partially  remedied  the  situa-  quality  is  mined  in  the  southeast  (New  South 
>n,  but  the  desperate  straits  to  which  Italian  Wales  and  Victoria)  and  in  New  Zealand.  Very 
dustry  was  reduced  during  the  war  from  lack  recently  coal  has  been  discovered  in  British 
coal-imports  shows  how  partial  is  this  alleviation.     North  Borneo. 

i  1912  Italy  imported  10,000,000  tons  of  coal.  It  is  Asia,  however,  which  contains  the  richest, 

/en  France,  despite  her  considerable  coal  pro-  though  least  worked,  coalfields  in  the  world, 
iction,  imported  19,000,000  tons  in  1912,  mostly  The  coal  deposits  of  China  are  enormous,  though 
)m  Germany.  It  is  to  remedy  this  situation  but  little  worked  and  imperfectly  known.  The 
at  France  insists  upon  the  acquisition  of  Ger-  richest  field  appears  to  be  in  the  North  China 
any's  Sarre  Valley  coalfields.  province  of  Shansi.     Coal  occurs  in  practically 
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every  Chinese  province.     India  has  considerable  In  Europe  no  new  fields  of  importance  have  been 

coal,  and  Japan  is  moderately  well  provided,  her  found.     In  North  America  fresh  fields  are  being 

best  coal  field  being  in  the   northern   island  of  tapped  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 

Yezo.     Korea  has  good  coal  which  the  Japanese  western    Canada.     Also,    the    vast    oil-bearing 

are  beginning  to  exploit.     Eastern  Siberia  contains  shale  areas  of  our  West  promise  well.     In  South 

fields    of    considerable    value.     Persia    possesses  America  a  very  rich  and  extensive  field  as  yet 

much  coal,  some  of  very  high  quality,  and  Asia  virtually    untapped    exists    in    Venezuela,    and 

Minor  has  some  promising  coal  deposits,  notably  another  rich  unworked  field  in  Bolivia.     Brazil 

at  Heraclea  on  the  Black  Sea.  and  Ecuador  possess  virgin  fields  of  good  pros- 

The    commercial    immobility    of    coal    brings  pects,  the  Peruvian  field  is  capable  of  much  ex- 

sharply  to  the  fore  the  question  of  petroleum,  pansion,  while  oil  is  believed  to  exist  in  eastern 

This  liquid  fuel,  of  higher  combustible  value  and  Cuba.     In   Africa    the    Egyptian    and   Algerian 

greater  mobility  than  coal,  has  many  advantages  fields  are  rapidly  springing  into  prominence,  while 

over  the  former  fuel,  and  is  being  increasingly  a  good  field  as  yet  unworked  lies  in  Morocco.     In 

used  both  as  a  direct  substitute  for  coal  in  the  Asia  the  possibilities  are  very  great.     One  of  the 

oil-burning  steam  engine  and  as  the  chief  source  world's  largest  and  richest  oil   regions  extends 

of    power    for    the   internal-combustion   motor,  from    southern    Persia   northwestward   well   up 

It    is    only    half    a    century    since    petroleum  through  Mesopotamia.     Another  very  rich  field 

was    first   used  as  a  commercial  fuel,   but  the  exists  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Shansi.     A  field 

vertiginous  rise  of  production  attests  its  growing  of  good  promise  has  just  been  discovered  in  British 

popularity.     In    1859  the  petroleum  production  North  Borneo,  probably  extending  into  the  Dutch 

of  the  entire  world  was  only  6,349  barrels — all  part  of  the  island  as  well. 

coming  from  the  United  States.     The  very  next         As  things  now  stand,  however,  the  two  main 

year   (i860)    the  petroleum   output   had  leaped  bases  of  our  industrial  life  are  coal  (with  its  allied 

to  508,000  barrels,  still  from  the  United  States,  substance,  petroleum)  and  iron.     Iron  rather  than 

Yet  another  year  (1861)  saw  production  jump  to  gold  is  the  true  "  King  of  Metals,"  and  is  indis 

2,130,000  barrels,  while  in   1870  production  had  pensable    to    our    civilization,    especially    in    its 

reached    10,000,000   barrels.     By   this   time   the  refined  form — steel.     Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 

world  was  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  new  to  say  that  iron  is  the  most  indispensable  of  sub 

fuel  and  other  countries  than  the  United  States  stances  excepting  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  water 

had  begun  to  tap  their  petroleum  resources.    Sub-  we  drink.     Fortunately  it  is  extremely  plentiful 

sequent  production  stood:  1880 — 30,000,000  bar-  and  widespread   throughout  the  world,   though 

rels;  1890 — 76,000,000  barrels;  1900 — 149,000,000  the  richer  deposits  are  found  only  in  certain  areas 

barrels;       19 10 — 327,000,000      barrels;      191 3 —  Under  present  conditions  iron  ore  is  turned  into 

384,000,000   barrels;    191 7 — 513,000,000   barrels,  its  two  primary  commercial  forms,  pig  iron  and 

In  191 3  the  United  States  was  still  far-and-away  steel,  chiefly  by  coal,  and  since  iron  ore  is  more 

the  world's  greatest  petroleum  producer,  our  out-  mobile  than  coal,  the  ore  goes  to  the  coal  rather 

put  being  248,000,000  barrels — two  thirds  of  the  than  the  coal  to  the  ore.     Notable  examples  are 

world's  whole  supply.     Other  large  petroleum  pro-  the  migration  of  our   rich   Lake   Superior  ores 

ducers  stood:     Russia — 63,000,000  barrels;  Mex-  nearly  a  thousand  miles  to  Pittsburg,  and  the 

ico — 26,000,000     barrels;     Rumania — 13,000,000  export  of  virtually  the  entire  ore  outputs  of  Spain 

barrels;  Dutch  East   Indies — 12,000,000  barrels;  and  Sweden  to  foreign  countries  owing  to  domestic 

British  India  (Burmah) — 8,000,000  barrels;  Gal-  lack  of  coal.     The  presence  of  both  iron  and  coal 

icia      (Austria)— 8,000,000      barrels;      Japan — ■  within  the  same  country  is  of  the  very  greatest 

2,000,000  barrels;  Peru — 2,000,000  barrels;  Ger-  advantage.    To    such    fortunate    circumstances 

many — 1,000,000  barrels;  Trinidad — 500,000  bar-  are  due  in  the  main  the  industrial  rise  of  Great 

rels.     The  manifold  utility  of  petroleum  has  been  Britain   and   the   United   States.     Modern   Ger 

so  demonstrated  during  the  war  that  every  nation  many    owed    her    meteoric    industrial    progress 

is  now  seeking  possible  new  sources  of  supply,  largely  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Lorraine  iron  de 

and  many  fields  such  as  Canada,  Egypt,  and  posits  in  1870,  and  the  present  loss  of  these  depos 

Persia  which,  in  191 3,  were  negligible  factors,  are  its  to  France,  together  with  her  loss  of  contro 

now    undergoing    intensive    exploitation.     Even  over  the  adjacent  Luxemburg  deposits  will  de 

England,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  certain  prive  her  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  her  commer 

oil-bearing  shales,   has  conducted  elaborate  ex-  daily  profitable  iron  supply.    The  statistics  giving 

perimental  borings  for  oil,  and  some  success  has  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel  foi 

recently  been  reported.     Regarding  fresh  sources  the  year  1912  visualize  the  situation.     In  case: 

of  oil  recently  discovered  or  as  yet  imperfectly  where  a  country  produces  pig  iron  and  steel  oui 

exploited,  the  situation  by  continents  is  as  follows:  of  proportion  to  its  production  of  iron  ore,  on 
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importation  can  be  predicated.  The  most  notable 
instance  of  this  is  Belgium.  Great  Britain, 
though  herself  a  large  producer  of  iron  ore,  is  a 
heavy  importer  besides.  It  takes  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  the  ores  now  commercially  employ- 
ed to  make  one  ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  iron  statistics 
is  our  pronounced  primacy.  Both  in  the  raising 
of  iron  ore  and  the  production  of  pig  iron  and 
steel,  the  United  States  easily  leads  the  world, 
our  1915  figures  being  over  one  third  of  the 
world's  ore  production,  nearly  three  sevenths  of 
the  pig  iron,  and  slightly  more  than  three 
sevenths  of  the  steel.  Second  in  every  de- 
partment stood  Germany,  though  her  loss  of  the 
Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  mines  will  cast  her  far 
down  the  list,  conversely  strengthening  France 
and  Belgium.  Great  Britain  stood  third  in  every 
department  save  ore  production,  where  she  was 
slightly  surpassed  by  France.  Other  countries 
which  were  both  important  ore  producers  and 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  were  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Russia.  Austria's  richest  iron 
mines  are  in  Styria  and  fall  within  the  frontiers 
of  the  new  German  Austrian  State.  The  next 
best  mines  in  the  former  Hapsburg  Empire  lie  in 
Bohemia  and  northern  Hungary,  thus  falling  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Most  of  the  iron  areas  of  south- 
ern Hungary  go  to  Jugoslavia.  Russia's  chief 
ore  supply  comes  from  the  rich   Krivoi-rog  de- 


posits in  the  south.  This  region  is  claimed  by 
Ukrainia.  Other  important  mines  near  Moscow 
and  in  the  Urals  will  go  to  Russia  proper  even  if 
the  unity  of  the  former  Czarist  Empire  should  not 
be  restored.  The  chief  sources  of  the  world's 
present  export  ore  supply  are  Algeria,  Cuba,  New- 
foundland, Spain,  and  Sweden.  The  countries 
most  dependent  upon  ore  imports  are  Belgium. 
Canada,  and  Japan.  The  United  States  uses 
practically  all  of  its  vast  ore  supply  for  its  equally 
vast  iron  and  steel  industry.  Our  Lake  Superior 
ores  are  supposed  to  be  the  richest  extensive  de- 
posits in  the  world. 

CHINA    AND    IRON 

Several  very  rich  deposits  are  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  are  either  quite  virgin 
or  as  yet  but  little  exploited.  The  richest  ore 
field  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  is  probably  the  great  Tai-yeh  deposit  in 
central  China  near  Hankow.  This,  like  many 
other  of  China's  best  natural  resources,  has  lately 
fallen  under  Japanese  control.  Rich  deposits 
also  exist  in  the  north  China  province  of  Shansi, 
and  their  presence  so  near  the  vast  coal  deposits 
already  mentioned  would  seem  to  mark  out  this 
region  as  one  of  the  coming  industrial  centres  of 
the  world.  Korea  and  Manchuria  also  contain 
much  iron,  and  since  both  these  regions  are  firmly 
in  Japanese  hands,  Japan  is  assured  a  plentiful 


THE    IRON    DEPOSITS    OF   THE    WORLD 

Iron  is  the  most  evenly  distributed  of  the  useful  minerals,  but  nevertheless  Italy,  for  example,  is  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  for  its  supply,  and  Japan  must  import  it  for  the  use  of  its  growing  industry.  France  has  long  suffered  in  competition 
with  Germany  through  the  loss  of  the  deposits  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction, followed  second  by  Germany  which  loses  this  position  under  the  treaty 
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iron  ore  supply  for  her  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustrial life.  Persia  also  contains  iron  deposits 
of  great  value,  while  Asia  Minor  likewise  has 
much  iron.  Two  absolutely  virgin  iron  deposits 
of  great  richness  exist  in  North  Africa,  one  in 
Morocco,  the  other  in  Abyssinia.  The  British 
West  African  colony  of  Nigeria  is  also  well  en- 
dowed. In  Latin  America  the  ore  output  of 
Chile,  Cuba,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  British 
Honduras  is  capable  of  great  expansion,  some  of 
these  regions  being  as  yet  virtually  untouched. 
Furthermore,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  rich 
deposits  of  iron  ore  lie  as  yet  undiscovered,  for 
iron  may  occur  almost  anywhere,  in  sharp  dis- 
tinction to  coal,  which  is  restricted  to  certain 
geological  formations  easily  located. 

After  iron,  the  most  useful  metal  to  man  is 
undoubtedly  copper.  Here  the  United  States 
enjoys  an  absolute  supremacy.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 1,000,000  metric  tons  of  copper  produced 
throughout  the  world  in  1913,  589,000  tons  (three 
fifths  of  the  world's  supply)  were  produced  in  the 
United  States,  mostly  drawn  from  the  enormously 
rich  Lake  Superior  mines,  by  far  the  richest  copper 
region  in  the  world.  Other  considerable  copper 
producers  were:  Japan — 77,000  tons;  Great  Brit- 
ain— 52,000  tons;  Australasia — 42,000  tons;  Ger- 
many— 41,000  tons;  Russia — 34,000  tons;  Spain — 


23,000  tons;  Canada — 14,000  tons;  France — 
12,000  tons;  Serbia — 7,000  tons.  Copper  con- 
sumption stood  as  follows:  United  States — 
348,000  tons;  Germany  259,000  tons;  Great 
Britain — 140,000  tons;  France — 103,000  tons; 
Russia — 40,000  tons;  Austria-Hungary — 39,000 
tons;  Italy — 31,000  tons.  Europe's  dependence 
upon  American  copper  becomes  clearly  manifest 
from  these  consumption  figures,  and  the  copper 
shortage  of  the  Central  Powers  during  the  late 
war  is  revealed.  Regarding  fresh  sources  of  cop- 
per, the  richest  deposits  are  undoubtedly  in 
southern  China,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  where  enormous  quantities  are  known  to 
exist,  while  very  rich  virgin  deposits  lie  in  Mo- 
rocco and  Persia.  Other  promising  sources,  virgin 
or  only  partially  worked,  are:  Abyssinia,  Afghan- 
istan, British  New  Guinea,  Belgian  Congo,  Colom- 
bia, Cuba,  Ecuador,  German  East  Africa,  Korea, 
Peru,  Portuguese  West  Africa  (Angola),  and 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

Such  are  the  chief  minerals  which  play  signifi- 
cant roles  in  the  world's  economic  life.  It  now 
remains  to  consider  the  other  great  class  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials — the  textiles.  The  textiles  are 
numerous,  but  among  them  three  stand  out  as  of 
primary  importance:  cotton,  wool,  and  silk. 
Among  these,  cotton  ranks  increasingly  first,  since 
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COAL   AND   OIL 

The  interdependence  of  nations  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  coal  and  oil,  the  two  forms  of  "the  staff  of  life  of  in- 
dustry." The  British  fleet  was  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields  in  the  war;  Germany  suffered  intensely  for  lack  of 
lubricants.  Even  coal,  though  more  widely  distributed  and  better  developed,  is  far  from  evenly  distributed  with  reference  to 
consumption.  For  example,  most  of  the  high-grade  steaming  coal  is  mined  in  British  territory,  and  without  it  no  merchant 
marine  can  be  operated.  The  United  States  produces  half  the  coal  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  being  the  next  largest  producer. 
\\  e  also  produce  two  thirds  of  the  oil  supply  of  the  world 
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THE    COPPER    FIELDS 

The  United  States  produces  three  fifths  of  the  world's  copper.  A  good  example  of  economic  pressure  lies  in  this  comparison : 
n  1913,  the  United  States  produced  589,000  tons  and  consumed  348,000  tons;  in  the  same  year,  Germany  produced  41,000  tons 
nd  consumed  259,000  tons.  In  other  words,  we  had  plenty  and  to  spare,  while  Germany  had  to  buy  and  import  five  times  as 
luch  as  she  produced 


:  is  in  certain  ways  supplanting  both  wool  and 
ilk. 

The  world's  total  cotton  crop  \s  much  larger 
han  census  reports  would  indicate,  since  in  many 
xtensive  regions  like  China,  India,  tropical 
ifrica,  and  parts  of  Latin  America,  a  great  pro- 
ortion  of  the  native  crops  is  consumed  locally 
nd  thus  escape  all  statistical  record.  Neglect- 
ig  these  quantities,  which  of  course  do  not  affect 
he  world  market,  the  statistical  cotton  crop  of 
he  world  for  1913  was  22,433,000  bales  of  478 
os.  net.  By  far  the  greatest  cotton  grower  in 
he  world  was  the  United  States,  which  produced 
4, 156,000  bales — nearly  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
marketed  supply.  Other  chief  cotton  growers 
'ere:  British  India — 3,857,000  bales;  Egypt — 
,514,000  bales;  Asiatic  Russia  (Turkestan  and 
Vans-Caucasia) — 667,000  bales;  China — 500,000 
ales.  Other  cotton-producing  countries  of  less 
nportance  but  of  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
'orld  market  are  Brazil,  Mexico,  Persia,  Peru,  and 
urkey.  The  world's  cotton  crop  can  be  easily  ex- 
anded,  its  present  size  being  governed  in  the  main 
y  demand  rather  than  supply.  There  are  a  num- 
er  of  naturally  favored  regions  such  as  British 
/est  Africa,  which,  though  to-day  producing 
datively  little  cotton,  may  in  the  future  be  main 
purees  of  supply. 

Regarding    cotton    consumption,    the    United 
tates  heads  the  list  with  a  1913  consumption  of 


5,786,000  bales,  thus  consuming  nearly  three 
sevenths  of  its  own  enormous  crop,  or  one  fourth  of 
all  the  cotton  consumed  in  the  world.  Next  come 
G reat  B ritain,  consuming  3 ,82 5 ,000  bales ;  Russia— 
1,941,000  bales;  India — 1,698,000  bales;  Japan — 
1 ,580,000 ;  Germany —  1 , 5 79,000 ;  France — 986,000 ; 
Austria — 837,000;  Italy — 743,000.  The  late  war 
will  probably  place  France  above  Germany  as  a  cot- 
ton consuming  country,  since  many  of  Germany's 
chief  textile  factories  were  in  Alsace.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  these  statistics  is  Europe's 
utter  dependence  upon  other  continents  for  her 
cotton.  In  191 3  only  28,000  bales  of  cotton  were 
produced  in  all  Europe — 24,000  of  these  in 
Greece. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  world's  raw  material  situa- 
tion. Fresh  details  would  add  little  to  the 
outstanding  lesson  already  evident — the  funda- 
mental unity  and  inextricable  interdependence  of 
the  economic  world. 

The  foregoing  analysis  has  already  shown  how 
indubitable  is  Anglo-Saxon  control  over  the  world's 
raw  materials.  Taken  together,  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire  produce  more  than  50  per 
cent,  of  nearly  all  the  world's  economic  staples.  In 
one  sense  this  is  a  great  advantage,  the  subject  of 
legitimate  self -congratulation.  In  another  sense, 
however,  it  is  a  great  responsibility,  because  it  is 
we  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  world's 
future  economic  tranquillity. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEPENDENT  PEOPLES 

What  the  System  of  Mandates  Means — A  New  Era  in  the  Control  of  the  Unorganized  Regions 
of  the  World — Responsible  Stewardship  Substituted  for   Irresponsible  Greed — 

The  Duty  Laid  Upon  the  Anglo-Saxon   Race 

BY 

SILAS  BENT 


NO  PROVISION  in  the  treaty  handed  to 
the  German  plenipotentiaries  at  Ver- 
sailles is  more  significant  than  the 
mandatory  system  it  sets  up,  by  which 
the  tutelage  of  small  nations  not  yet 
strong  enough  politically  to  stand  alone  is  en- 
trusted to  Great  Britain,  America,  and  Japan, 
with  the  lion's  share*  of  responsibility  resting  on 
Anglo-Saxon  shoulders. 

In  this  treaty  the  mandates  are  applied  for  the 
former  German  colonial  possessions;  for  most  of  the 
European  territory  exacted  from  the  defeated  enemy 
will  be  handed  over  in  justice  to  its  real  owners, 
and  on  it  will  be  erected  states  strong  enough  to 
stand  by  themselves.  Part  of  it  will  be  taken  from 
Austria.  And  the  treaty  to  be  presented  later  to 
Turkey  will  make  provision  for  the  races  formerly 
under  Ottoman  subjection  in  Asia  Minor.  For 
those  states  mandates  will  be  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  Armenia  and  Palestine,  and  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  they  will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
America  and  Great  Britain.  France  is  likely  to 
assume  her  part  of  the  duty,  perhaps  equally  with 
Japan. 

Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  are  to 
administer  all  Germany's  former  colonies  except 
the  German  Pacific  islands  north  of  the  equator, 
for  which  the  mandate  will  be  held  by  Japan,  and 
Shantung,  which  Japan  is  to  govern  for  the  pres- 
ent. Control  of  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory  is  taken  thus  from  the  hands  of 
a  people  notoriously  corrupt  and  brutal  in  ruling 
them.  It  has  been  the  plea  of  German  apolo- 
gists and  publicists  that  when  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor inaugurated  weltpolitik  in  1884,  the  nation 
was  plunged  into  a  function  with  which  it  was 
unfamiliar,  and  that  its  blunders  were  due  in 
part  to  ignorance  of  the  task,  in  part  to  the 
tyranny  and  dishonesty  of  individual  officials. 
The  crushing  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  long-drawn  and  cruel  war  against 
the  Hottentots  on  the  southwest  coast  belies 
the  plea.  Everywhere  the  German  rule  was 
intolerant  and  arrogant. 

The  mandatory  system  is  interwoven  with  the 
League  of  Nations  plan.  Without  the  League 
it  would  be  impossible.     It  derives  its  advantage 


from  the  supervision  which  the  League  makes 
possible.  Backward  countries  are  no  longer  to 
be  the  scene  of  back-door  diplomacy  working 
with  Big  Business  in  its  worst  sense.  Their  ad- 
ministration by  stronger  powers  is  to  be  in  the 
open.  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  watch  to  see 
that  the  Open  Door  is  not  closed,  and  that  the 
governments  set  up  are  humane  and  clean. 

In  a  sense,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  given 
the  United  States  the  mandate,  in  the  modern 
sense,  for  South  America;  and  the  provisions  of 
the  peace  treaty  which  set  up  the  mandatory 
system  in  other  parts  of  the  world  may  be  called 
an  amplification  of  that  doctrine  and  a  more 
specific  application  of  it.  It  has  worked  well 
as  regards  South  America,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  will  not  work  admirably  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  dif 
ferentiates  between  the  status  of  the  weaker  na-Jree 
tions,  and  sets  up  three  different  kinds  of  manda 
tories  for  them :     ( 1 )  New  states,  such  as  Armenia, 
will  be  provisionally  recognized  as  independent, 
but  will  be  subject  to  the  advice  and  assistance 
from  a  mandatary  or  agent  of  the  League,  in 
whose  selection  they  will  be  allowed  to  have  a  JS 
voice.     But   (2)   communities  like   the   German  k 
colonies  in  Africa  must   be  administered  by  a  ,, 
mandatary  acting  for  the  League  alone,  and  it  is 
specially  provided  that  there  shall  be  equal  op 
portunity  for  trade  in  those  countries  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  League.    This  is  an  application  of 
another  political  doctrine  enunciated  by  an  Amer 
ican   statesman:    The  John   Hay  policy  of  the 
Open  Door,  a  policy  which,  were  it  made  a  living 
actuality  in  all  the  backward  countries   of   the 
world,  would  do  more  than  any  other  thing  to 
avert  future  wars.     (3)  The  third  class  of  com-j  ^ 
munities  specified  in  the  Covenant  are  to  be  ad- 
ministrated  under  the   laws  of  the   mandatary 
nation    as    an    integral    part    of   its    territories. 
Southwest  Africa  and  the  South  Pacific  islands 
are  in  the  third  class.     In  each  case  the  degree 
of  the  mandatary's  authority  will  be  clearly  de- 
fined and  the  nation  acting  in  that  capacity  will 
be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  Geneva 
upon  its  stewardship. 
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THE    WHITE    MAN  S    BURDEN 

The  areas  peopled  by  races  which  have  not  developed  the  capacity  for  self-government,  and  for  whose  benefit  has  been  created 
the  system  of  "mandatories"  under  the  League  of  Nations,  the  chief  burden  of  which  falls  upon  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  have 
shown  the  highest  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  peoples  that  have  come  under  their  care 


When  Prince  Bismarck  initiated  the  policy 
under  which  Germany  extended  her  empire 
greedily  and  rapidly  throughout  the  world,  her 
African  dependencies  were  not  colonies  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  because  her  only  interest 
in  that  territory  was  to  enrich  German  merchants. 
Togoland  and  Kamerun  came  under  her  domina- 
tion in  1884  and  her  East  African  protectorate 
was  gradually  established  between  1885  and 
1890.  The  total  area  of  her  African  possessions 
was  considerably  more  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  and  its  native  population  more 
than  ten  millions.  The  area  of  her  Pacific  depen- 
dencies was  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  and  the  estimated  population  nearly  half 
a  million.  In  general  these  territories  were 
harshly  governed  by  Imperial  Governors  or  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Kaiser. 

No  disposition  has  yet  been  made  of  Togoland 
and  Kamerun.  France  and  Great  Britain  are  to 
make  a  joint  recommendation  at  some  future  time 
regarding  them.  Kamerun  was  a  German  pro- 
tectorate on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  nearly  four  million  blacks. 
It  lies  along  the  coast  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra  be- 
tween the  Campo  and  the  Rio  del  Rey.  Kings  of 
the  coast  tribes  attempted  in  1884  to  prevent  the 
interior  tribes  from  trading  with  Europeans,  and 
this  led  to  an  appeal  by  foreign  traders,  first  to 


England  and  then  to  Germany,  to  establish  a 
protectorate.  Great  Britain  declined,  and  Ger- 
many straightway  annexed  the  territory.  Togo- 
land  also  lies  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa  in  upper 
Guinea,  between  the  French  colony  of  Dahomey 
on  the  east  and  the  Gold  Coast  colony  on  the 
west.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  native  population  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  millions.  Germany  established 
a  protectorate  at  the  same  time  she  annexed 
Cameroon,  the  name  of  which  she  changed  to 
Kamerun.  Both  regions  are  fertile  and  abound 
in  tropical  products.  Germany  found  them 
particularly  valuable  because  of  their  production 
of  rubber  and  dye-woods.  Both  of  them  she 
governed  brutally. 

In  disposing  of  German  holdings  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  south  of  the  equator,  the  readjustment 
removes  a  long-standing  source  of  friction.  The 
Germans  there  have  been  extremely  bad  neigh- 
bors to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  their  occupancy  has  been  a  burning 
question  in  those  countries.  Before  Germany 
achieved  domination  of  the  islands  the  natives 
appealed  to  the  British  Government  to  establish 
a  protectorate  over  them,  but  it  declined.  Since 
the  Germans  seized  them,  they  have  been  regarded 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  a  continual 
menace.  Within  ten  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  New  Zealand  sent  her  first  contingent  of 
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troops  to  take  possession  of  the  Samoas,  and  soon 
afterward  Australian  troops  occupied  New 
Guinea.  Japanese  forces  took  charge  of  the 
German  islands  north  of  the  equator.  These 
military  movements  foreshadowed  the  disposition 
subsequently  to  be  made  of  them.  Japan  is  to 
have  the  Marshalls,  Carolines,  and  Mariannes 
(Ladrones).  New  Zealand  will  hold  the  mandate 
for  the  Samoas,  Great  Britain  for  Nauru  (Pleas- 
ant Island)  and  Australia  for  New  Guinea. 

Great  Britain  is  to  hold  the  mandate  in  German 
East  Africa  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  the 
mandate  for  German  South  West  Africa.  In 
1890  and  1 89 1,  by  various  treaties  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Portugal,  such  por- 
tions of  Africa  as  had  not  already  been  seized  were 
partitioned  among  these  four.  This  territorial 
division  did  not  take  the  form  of  annexation  in 
every  case  but  was  an  agreement  on  "  spheres  of 
influence"  within  which  each  power  reserved  for 
itself  paramount  commercial  privileges.  The  con- 
tinent of  Africa  has  been  an  international  grab-bag. 

The  history  of  the  maladministration  of  some 
of  these  territories  is  an  unsavory  record.  In 
Nigeria,  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  have 
made  a  case  for  benevolent  imperialism.  They 
have  abolished  slave  trade,  protected  the  natives 
and  endeavored  to  preserve  the  native  institu- 
tions. The  local  criminal  law,  for  instance,  was 
allowed  to  prevail  instead  of  persisting  in  an 
attempt  to  substitute  the  English  common  law. 
The  provincial  courts  were  allowed  to  have  juris- 
diction over  native  offenders  within  their  terri- 
tories. The  annexation  has  been  highly  advan- 
tageous to  them. 

The  German  possessions  in  China  are  to  go  to 
the  Japanese  under  a  special  provision  in  that 
section  of  the  treaty  dealing  with  German  rights 
outside  of  Europe.  China  will  not  be  required  to 
continue  payment  on  the  indemnity  resulting 
from  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and  Germany  must 
surrender  to  her  German-owned  buildings  and 
other  property  except  her  consular  establish- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  those  in  Shantung. 

Germany  not  only  seized  Kiao-Chau,  the  city 
of  Tsingtao,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Province  of 
Shantung,  in  1897,  but  compelled  China  to  give 
her  rich  railroad  and  mining  concessions,  to  run 
ninety-nine  years,  and  the  cables  from  Tsingtao 
to  Shanghai  and  Che-foo.  All  these  rights  now 
pass  to  Japan,  but  with  the  understanding  that 
Japan  is  to  administer  the  province  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  to 
restore  it  to  China  at  some  future  date.  This 
adjustment  was  a  great  disappointment  to  China. 
But  no  doubt  the  Council  of  Three  was  confident 
that  the  Japanese  would  act  in  good  faith. 

In   Morocco,  Germany  loses  all  her  political 


and  commercial  privileges.  She  is  required  to 
relinquish  her  interest  in  the  State  Bank,  and  her 
concessions  will  be  sold  at  public  auction.  The 
Sherifian  Empire  has  long  been  a  centre  of  Euro- 
pean diplomatic  disturbance  and  intrigue.  Even 
in  1880  it  became  an  international  problem,  and  a 
convention  was  held  at  Madrid  to  discuss  it. 
France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany  were 
interested  in  concessions  owned  by  their  na- 
tionals in  Morocco,  and  attempted  to  reach  some 
agreement  under  which  clashes  might  be  avoided. 
The  Algeciras  Act  was  finally  drawn  up  to  provide 
for  the  organization  of  a  police  force  for  the  eight 
commercial  ports,  with  a  Swiss  Inspector-General. 
A  Morocco  State  Bank  was  established  to  be 
financial  agent  for  the  Moors,  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and 
the  German  Imperial  Bank  should  appoint  cen- 
sors to  watch  the  administration  of  the  Bank's 
affairs.  Provision  was  made  about  taxes,  customs 
duties,  and  navigation.  It  was  an  international 
experiment  in  the  control  of  a  backward  state, 
but  it  was  not  a  successful  experiment.  The 
elimination  of  German  interests  there  removes 
the  chief  source  of  intrigue  and  treachery,  and  to 
that  extent  makes  more  hopeful  the  peaceful 
outlook  in  the  world. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  mandatory  system  is  a 
form  of  imperialism.  It  is,  however,  imperialism 
under  international  guarantee  and  international 
supervision.  Imperialism  of  the  old  order,  ex- 
emplified at  its  worst  by  Germany,  is  to  cease. 
Even  when  exemplified  at  its  best,  as  by  Great 
Britain,  the  nation  exercising  it  was  subjected 
constantly  to  abuse  and  suspicion  of  its  motives. 
Under  the  League  of  Nations  the  mandate  for  the 
administration  of  a  backward  country  becomes 
a  public  trust,  the  nation  holding  it  becomes  a 
regent  rather  than  an  overlord.  It  must  report 
at  intervals  to  the  world  upon  its  conduct  and  the 
condition  of  the  dependent  nation  concerned.  It 
is  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  equal  commercial 
opportunities  for  all  nations  desiring  to  trade  in 
the  territory  concerned,  and  to  further  the  well- 
being  of  natives  and  foreigners  alike. 

Rudyard  Kipling  recently  told  an  American 
visitor  in  London  that  when  he  wrote  "The  White 
Man's  Burden"  he  had  America  in  mind,  not 
Great  Britain.  America's  isolation  has  now 
ceased.  She  is  responsible  with  the  other  nations 
who  helped  whip  Germany  for  the  orderly  and 
safe  conduct  of  the  world.  She  must  take  upon 
her  own  shoulders  a  large  share  of  the  burden. 
If  this  means  additional  privileges  it  means  also 
vastly  augmented  responsibilities.  Upon  Eng- 
land and  America  together  rests  the  chief  duty 
of  making  and  keeping  the  world  a  decent  place 
in  which  to  live  and  work. 


THE  UNPOPULAR  RAILROAD  SECURITIES 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints  an  article  on  investments  and  the 

lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 

NE  investor  writes  that  he  does  not  on  the  horizon,  but  he  thought  the  securities  he 
want  any  railroad  bonds  in  his  list  intended  to  buy  would  see  him  safely  through 
because  organized  labor  plays  such  any  moderate  disturbance.  The  railroad  sit- 
an  important  part  in  the  operation  uation,  as  a  distinct  problem,  gave  him  little 
of  the  roads.  Another  says  he  concern, 
will  not  ljuy  railroad  securities  until  the  pos-  This  man's  faith  was  refreshing.  It  was 
sibility  of  government  ownership  is  passed.  And  founded  upon  the  knowledge  that  the  operation 
many  others,  in  one  way  or  another,  express  the  of  American  railroads  is  the  greatest  business  in 
determination  not  to  buy  into  the  railroad  sit-  this  country,  or  in  the  world  for  that  matter — 
uation  as  long  as  there  is  uncertainty  regarding  agriculture  excepted;  and  the  belief  that  the 
what  is  to  follow  the  present  government  control  prosperity  of  the  railroads  is  so  intimately  related 
of  operations.  The  reflection  of  this  attitude  is  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  that  one  cannot 
seen  in  the  prices  for  railroad  bonds,  as  will  be  move  forward  without  the  other.  For  that 
shown  later.  reason  he  assumed  that  nothing  will  be  done  in 
But  a  California  man  asks  if  it  is  not  time  to  regard  to  the  ownership,  operation,  or  control  of 
buy  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  if  for  no  other  the  roads  that  will  be  detrimental  to  their  pros- 
reason,  then  simply  because  few  people  seem  to  perity.  His  faith  carried  him  over  the  points 
want  them.  There  has  long  been  a  saying  among  that  many  investors  are  now  sticking  on. 
shrewd  investors  that  the  time  to  buy  securities  He  took  account  of  the  fact  that  the  net  earn- 
is  when  nobody  else  wants  them.  In  a  panic,  for  ings  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole  are  falling  far 
instance,  or  in  any  period  of  unsettlement  in  the  behind  the  average  earnings  for  the  three  years 
security  markets,  it  is  the  man  who  retains  his  previous  to  191 8,  on  which  the  government's 
faith  and  buys  while  the  majority  is  selling  who  guarantee  of  earnings  is  based,  by  confining  his 
gets  the  best  return  for  his  money.  The  con-  purchases  to  the  bonds  and  stocks  of  roads  that 
verse  of  this  is  also  true,  and  there  are  times  for  are  making  the  better  showing  in  actual  earnings, 
the  watchful  investor  to  sell  as  well  as  to  buy.  In  this  he  acted  on  the  theory  that  however  the 
But  as  most  investment  securities  are  bought  to  pack  of  railroad  cards,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
be  kept  for  the  permanent  return  they  give,  government,  may  be  dealt  out  in  the  future, 
more  emphasis  is  rightly  placed  on  the  time  to  these  roads  are  likely  to  hold  a  high  value  because 
buy  such  securities  than  on  when  to  sell  them,  of  their  sustained  earning  power.  The  fact  that 
Does  the  present  unpopularity  of  railroad  they  can  make  such  a  showing  in  the  face  of  an 
securities  mean  that  now  is  the  time  for  shrewd  average  operating  ratio,  or  percentage  of  operat- 
investors  to  buy  them?  This  California  man  ing  expenses  to  gross  earnings,  of  more  than  90 
believes  it  does.  He  lives  in  a  section  of  the  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  about  70  per  cent, 
country  where  the  war  has  had  the  least  effect  before  the  war,  is  certainly  a  strong  point  in  their 
on  railroad  operating  conditions,  and  where  the  favor. 

roads  are  now  making  the  best  showing  under  In  his  purchase  of  bonds  "not  necessarily  of 

government   control   of  operations.     That   may  the  highest  grade"  he  gave  some  consideration 

account  for  his  greater  faith  in  the  railroad  future,  to  the  possibility  that  some  scheme  may  be  worked 

In  answering  him  an  attempt  was  made  to  out  for  the  future  operation  of  the  railroads  under 

bring  out  both  the  uncertain  and  the  hopeful  which  a  certain  return  will  be  guaranteed  by  the 

sides  of  the  picture.     His  reply  told  of  a  definite  government  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  prop- 

and  confident  decision.     He  had  determined  to  erties.     This  would  tend  to  level  off  the  credit 

buy  the  better  grade  railroad  bonds — not  nee-  standing  of  all  the  bonds  of  the  stronger  roads, 

essarily  the  highest  grade — and  the  stocks  of  some  and  would  tend  to  make  some  of  the  junior  mort- 

of  the  strongest  roads,  giving  preference  always  gage  bonds  as  good  as  first  mortgage  issues, 

to  the  roads  that  were  showing  the  best  net  earn-  Let  us  see  what  basis  there  is  in  the  present 

ings  under  present  trying  operating  conditions,  prices  of  railroad  securities  to  justify  the  Cali- 

He  added  that  he  intended  to  keep  watch  of  busi-  fornian's  remark  that  few  people  seem  to  want 

ness   conditions  with   a   view   to   trimming   his  them.     The    W 'all   Street   Journal   compiles    an 

investment  sails  if  at  any  time  he  saw  black  clouds  index  of  bond  values  which  is  an  accurate  measure 
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of  the  movement  of  bond  prices  and  shows  the 
relative  value  of  bonds  of  different  kinds  and 
classes.  It  portrays  the  movement  of  ten  of  the 
highest  grade  railroad  issues,  ten  second  grade 
railroad  bonds,  ten  public  utility  bonds,  and  ten 
industrial.  It  shows  the  credit  standing  of  the 
bonds  of  each  of  these  groups  as  compared  with 
the  others.  The  relation  between  the  railroad 
groups  and  the  industrials  is  what  interests  us. 

In  January,  1917,  before  this  country  entered 
the  war,  the  index  for  the  highest  grade  railroad 
bonds  stood  at  95;  the  index  for  the  second  grade 
railroad  bonds  at  80,  and  for  the  industrial 
bonds  it  was  75,  or  five  points  below  the  second 
grade  railroad  and  twenty  points  below  the  high- 
est grade  railroad  issues.  At  the  close  of  March 
this  year,  the  index  for  the  highest  grade  railroad 
issues  was  below  80;  for  the  second  grade  railroad 
bonds  it  was  under  68,  but  for  the  industrials  it 
was  above  71,  or  nearly  four  points  higher  than 
the  second  grade  rails  and  only  eight  points  be- 
low the  first  grade.  In  other  words,  the  spread 
between  the  credit  standing  of  the  best  railroad 
and  industrial  bonds  has  closed  up  from  twenty 
to  eight  points  in  two  years.  The  decline  in  the 
highest  grade  railroad  bonds  in  that  time  has 
been  sixteen  points,  in  the  second  grade  twelve 
points  and  in  the  industrial  bonds  only  four 
points. 

INDEX  OF  BOND  VALUES 


HIGHEST 

GRADE 

RAILROAD 

BONDS 


January,   1917 
March,   1919 

Decline    . 


95 

79 


5i 

74 


SECOND 

GRADE 

RAILROAD 

BONDS 

80.18 
67.84 


INDUSTRIAL 
BONDS 


•5  77 


12.34 


75  63 
71.56 

4.07 


Present  bond  prices  are  above  the  low  levels 
reached  last  September,  which  were  the  lowest 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  but  the  advance 
since  then  has  been  only  2^  points  in  the  index  for 
the  highest  grade  railroad  issues,  4  points  for  the 
second  grade  rails,  and  3  points  for  the  industrial 
bonds.  This  larger  advance  in  the  second  grade 
railroad  bonds  is  a  reflection  in  other  quarters  of 
the  same  feeling  that  the  Californian  has  that 
there  may  be  some  leveling  off  of  credit  standing 
among  the  better  grade  railroad  issues. 

Below  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal's  list  of 
"highest  grade"  and  "second  grade"  railroad 
bonds  with  the  present  price,  their  high  price  in 
1917,  and  their  present  yield.  The  "yield"  is 
generally  given  for  bonds,  instead  of  the  direct 
interest  return  on  the  selling  price,  because  bonds 


BOND    ISSUE 

DATE 

PRICE 

HIGH 

YIELD 

Atchison  Gen.  4s    . 

•995 

82 

97 

4.9O 

B.  &.  O.  Gold  4s    .      . 

1948 

75l 

94f 

5-75 

C.  B.  &  Q.  Gen.  4s 

.958 

81 

97 

5.12 

Louisville      &     Nashville 

1940 

85i 

97! 

5'5 

New  York  Central  35s 

1997 

71 

861 

4.98 

Norfolk  &  Western  ist  4s 

1996 

83 

97* 

4.85 

Northern  Pacific  P.  L.  4s 

'997 

82^ 

97 

4.87 

Pennsylvania  Cons.  43S 

i960 

94 

107! 

4.84 

Southern  Pacific  Ref.  4s 

1955 

80 

95 

525 

Union  Pacific  ist  4s     . 

1947 

87J 

100 

4.82 

Atchison  Adj.  4s     . 

'995 

75 

88 

5  35 

C.  &.  O.  Gen.  45s  . 

1992 

78 

94 

5.60 

Chi.  R.  I.  &.  Pac.  Gen.  4s 

1988 

76 

90 

525 

Colo.  &  Southern  Ref.  4^ 

'935 

78 

87! 

6.77 

D.  &.  R.  G.  Cons.  4s    . 

1936 

67f 

86 

7.65 

Erie  Prior  Lien  4s  . 

1996 

65§ 

87 

6. 10 

Kansas      City      Southerr 

1 

Ref.  5s           ... 

1950 

82 

9i 

6.32 

St.  L.  Iron  Mt.  &  So.  5s 

193 1 

945 

103! 

5.65 

So.  Railway  Cons.  5s  . 

'994 

93 

I02j 

5.38 

Va.  Ry.  ist  5s  . 

1962 

89J 

ioo| 

5.65 

are  usually  bought  to  be  held  to  maturity.  It 
takes  into  account  the  date  when  the  bonds 
come  due  and  will  be  paid  off  at  their  face  value, 
and  exceeds  the  direct  interest  return  when  the 
bonds  are  selling  for  less  than  their  face  value,  or 
below  par,  but  is  less  than  the  interest  return 
when  the  bonds  are  above  par.  It  varies  more 
rapidly  with  price  changes  the  nearer  bonds 
approach  the  date  of  maturity. 

DUE   PRESENT   I917   PRESENT 


The  California  man,  we  have  seen,  did  not  buy 
railroad  securities  indiscriminately  just  because 
nobody  else  wanted  them.  He  bought  them  in- 
telligently, and  with  a  view  to  keeping  his  eye  on 
conditions  surrounding  them.  Some  of  the 
issues  in  the  above  list  would  not  meet  his  re- 
quirements. Whether  he  bought  to  hold  as  long 
as  conditions  look  favorable  to  him,  or  with 
the  view  to  selling  at  a  profit  later  on,  was  not 
disclosed.  His  intention  in  this  matter  might 
differentiate  him  as  an  investor  or  a  speculator. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  is  hard 
to  draw  and  the  investor  would  oftentimes  be 
better  off  if  he  kept  watch  of  conditions  as  the 
true  speculator  must  do.  One  with  money  to 
invest  who  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  a  study  of 
securities  or  keep  watch  of  conditions,  should  buy 
only  such  securities  as  need  little  watching. 
Those  who  buy  other  classes  of  securities,  unless 
they  are  able  to  analyze  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding them,  are  not  even  speculators;  that  is 
gambling.  The  purchase  of  any  railroad  issue, 
just  because  one  thinks  the  railroad  situation  will 
work  out  %\\  right,  might  be  as  much  a  gamble  as 
the  purchase  of  the  next  new  oil  stock  offered  to 
you  by  some  promoter  that  you  know  nothing 
about. 


HOW  SIBERIA  GOT  RID  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

Kolchak's  Strong  Government,  Aided  by  Allied  Soldiers  and  Backed  Up  by  a  New  Commercial 
Structure  Based  on  Cooperation,  Showing  the  Way  Out  of  Anarchy  into 

Order  for  the  Eastern  Half  of  Russia 

BY 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMAN 

Note: — For  eleven  months  Mr.  Holman  has  been  studying  commercial  and  agricultural  problems  of 
the  Orient.  He  entered  Eastern  Siberia  last  summer  when  the  Bolsheviki  were  in  control  of  nearly  every 
Siberian  city.  He  went  into  the  Trans-Baikal  and  Western  Siberia  behind  the  Czechoslovak  forces  and 
spent  considerable  time  in  each  important  railroad  centre.  He  has  met  and  discussed  the  Siberian  problem 
with  Russians  of  all  classes,  including  many  officials  of  the  present  Siberian  Government  of  which  Admiral 
Kolchak  is  the  head.     He  returned  to  America  a  few  weeks  ago. — The  Editors. 

A  MERICAN  newspapers   in  early  spring  world  will  look  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  staff  for 

/\      carried  a  modestly  worded  cable  from  the  solution  of  the  railway's  reorganization  prob- 

/  \     Vladivostok,  whose   high   news  value  lems.    The  mileage  put  under  Stevens's  control  is 

j       Y  but  few  readers  understood.     It  terse-  much  greater  than  the  distance  from  New  York 

-*•        -*-  Iy   informed   the   public  that  all  ar-  to  San  Francisco. 

^angements  had  been  completed  and  the  Kol-  Stevens  assumes  his  responsibilities  with  a  life- 

;hak  government  of  Omsk,  Siberia,  had  turned  time  of  great  constructive  and  operating  achieve- 

Dver  to  an  Allied  commission  the  Trans-Siberian  ments  to  his  credit.     For  several  years  he  was 

Railway.    This  commission  represented  France,  Chief  Engineer  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  later 

Italy,  Japan,  England,  and  the  United  States,  in  chairman  of  the   Isthmian   Canal   Commission, 

addition  to  Admiral  Kolchak's  representative  and  Two  years  ago  he  went  to  Siberia  as  Chairman  of 

ninister  of  transportation,  Mr.  Ostrougoff,  who  the  American  Railway  Mission  to  Russia,  having 

Decame  chairman.     Each  government  participat-  the  rank  of  Minister.     He  took  with  him  a  select 

ng  was  to  have  equal  voice  in  determining  policy;  body  of  more  than  two  hundred  operating  rail- 

Dut  the  responsibility  for  operation  was  given  to  way  executives  whom  he  had  picked  from  the 

the  United  States.  railway  lines  of  America.    These  men  are  officially 

The  high  significance  of  this  action  lies  in  its  known  as  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps, 

searing  upon   several  important   problems  just  They  have  the  rank  of  officers  in  the  U.  S.  Army. 

low  troubling  the  big  powers  with  respect  to  their  They  have  been  assigned  to  various  points  and 

policy  toward  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  and  in  the  posts   along   the    Chinese    Eastern    Railway,   a 

•ar-reaching    political    and    economic    reactions  branch  of  the  Siberian  road  through   northern 

round  to  follow  the  rescue  of  Siberia  from  the  Manchuria,  and  opening  that  territory  to  the 

^ed    Guard.    Technically,    none   of   the   Allies  port  of  Vladivostok. 

las    recognized    the    government    of    Admiral  These  men,  now  familiar  with  Russian  railroad 

Kolchak.    Actually,  the  composition  of  an  agree-  problems,  will  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great 

nent    to   operate   the   Trans-Siberian    Railway  organization  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  adminis- 

vherein  the  Allies  cooperate  with  the  Kolchak  trative  aide,  Colonel  Emerson  of  St.  Paul,  must 

government    constitutes     informal     recognition,  setup.     Supporting  Mr.  Stevens  are  the  American 

^t  least  that  is  how  the  Russian  public  views  the  Expeditionary  Forces  of  about  18,000  men  who 

natter,  and  already  it  has  made  a  deep  impression  for  many  months  have  done  guard  duty  in  the 

jpon  the  Russian  mind.     It  has  strengthened  the  territory   dominated   by   Vladivostok.        These 

nfluence  of  the  Kolchak  administration  in  many  forces  have  now  been  moved  westward  to  garrison 

quarters;  but  it  has  also  caused  great  dissatis-  division  points  on  the  four  thousand  miles  of 

action  among  those  who  believe  that  Kolchak  track.    Their  presence   will  lend   a  certain  au- 

s  a  monarchist  at  heart  and  wishes  to  reimpose  thority  to  the  giving  of  orders  and  will  guarantee 

in  imperialistic  regime  upon  the  people.  safety  of  travel  and  rapidity  of  train  movement. 

John  F.  Stevens  of  New  York  becomes  director  The  participating  allies  have  also  contingents  of 

general  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  System,  troops  at  agreed  points  and,  if  need  should  arise, 

>y  appointment   from    President   Wilson.    The  the  Czechoslovak  troops  and  Admiral  Kolchak's 
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new  armies  may  be  drawn  upon  to  maintain 
order. 

American  soldiers  on  guard  in  Siberia  and 
fighting  in  Northern  Russia  provoke  a  divided 
sentiment  and  present  several  pertinent  questions; 
for  our  country  is  not  entirely  agreed  upon  the 
policy  of  "occupation  in  Russia."  Two  things 
are  clear,  however,  to  the  citizen:  If  an  occupa- 
tion policy  is  right,  we  should  maintain  it  vig- 
orously. But  if  it  is  wrong  we  should  withdraw 
troops  as  fast  as  possible  and  give  the  Russians 
only — advice. 

In  the  next  few  months  American  public 
opinion  will  require  the  Government  to  adopt 
one  or  the  other  programme.  We  will  need  to 
be  informed,  therefore,  as  to  the  major  facts  and 
circumstances  connected  with  the  dramatic  up- 
heavals in  Siberia,  its  rescue  from  the  Red  Peril 
and  its  reopening  to  trade  with  the  world. 

MORRIS  WINS    A  DIPLOMATIC  VICTORY 

It  was  a  diplomatic  achievement  of  the  high- 
est order  to  bring  into  agreement  the  various 
powers  with  the'  Kolchak  government;  and  the 
American  ambassador  to  Japan,  Mr.  Roland  H. 
Morris  of  Pennsylvania,  deserves  a  full  measure 
of  credit  for  his  patient,  fair,  and  far-visioned 
handling  of  one  of  the  most  delicate  questions  in 
the  Far  East.  His  work  may  well  be  called  a 
diplomatic  victory  for  peace,  as  it  made  possible 
the  putting  into  effect  rapidly  of  a  practical  plan 
for  economic  relief  of  Siberia.  It  also  affected 
the  whole  question  of  China  and  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  in  dealing  with  the  upset  affairs  of  that 
ancient  country,  as  the  agreement  also  includes 
the  operation  and  management  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  the  branch  of  the  Siberian 
system  that  opens  northern  Manchuria  to  trade 
with  east  and  west. 

Siberia  and  Manchuria  together  will  in  the 
future  be  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  field  of 
great  economic  conflict  for  trade  domination; 
they  are  but  slightly  developed,  and  sparsely 
populated,  and  have  undreamt  possibilities  on 
account  of  their  immense  natural  agricultural, 
mineral,  and  timber  resources.  This  has  been 
very  well  known  for  several  years  but  was  scarcely 
appreciated  until  war  with  Germany  sent  the 
Entente  and  America  Orientward  in  search  of 
necessary  basic  materials. 

RUSSIAN    FEAR   OF   JAPANESE    AGGRANDIZEMENT 

Mr.  Morris's  task  was  not  easy  because  of  the 
fear  consistently  held  by  all  Russians  that  north- 
ern Manchuria  and  Siberia  are  in  direct  line  of 
Japan's  ambition  for  trade  and  territorial  expan- 
sion. This  fear  has  worried  the  Russians  actively 
since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  following  their 


war  with  Japan  which  gave  the  Little   Browi 
Empire  economic  control  of  southern  Manchuria 
The  Russian  view  was  that  the  very  size  of  Siberi; 
made  the  problem  more  acute.     The  distano 
from  Vladivostok  to  European  Russia  put  thi  1 
whole  of  the  territory  in  a  precarious  condition} 
in  the  case  of  a  near  enemy  striking  there.    Also 
many  considered  that  Siberia,  by  virtue  of  cerj 
tain  geographical  limitations  and  also  a  different 
historical  development,  might  sometime  find  i| 
best  to  have  a  separate  government  from  Europ 
ean  Russia.     "  If  ever  that  happens,"  said  think 
ing  Slavs,  "Siberia  must  be  peopled  by  those  wh<| 
speak  the  Russian  language,  have  Russian  ideals 
Russian  blood,  and  the  closest  ties  of  mutua 
interest  binding  them  to  the  mother  country.' I 
Consequently,  when  revolution  broke  the  monj 
archy,    and    Bolshevism    divided    their    classes  J 
every   report   of  Japan's   aggressive   actions   ir| 
acquirement   of   trade   or   territorial   advantage 
made  the  Russians  entertain  themselves  with  dart 
thoughts  of  the  future. 

Whatever  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
military  party,  the  Russian  people  did  not  under- 
stand why  the  Japanese  sought  to  install  theii 
own  trade  and  financial  institutions  in  Siberiar 
territory  occupied  by  Japanese  troops.  "  If 
Japan  is  unselfish,  why  does  she  take  advantage 
of  our  weakness?"  asked  Russians  of  the  Allied 
representatives.  Others  said,  "Now  is  the  time 
when  Japan  will  try  on  us  the  same  kind  of  policy 
she  has  been  trying  to  work  out  in  China." 
Now  witness  the  unfortunate  sequence  of  events: 

In  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  19 18  Japan 
poured  into  Manchuria  and  Siberia  about  70,00c 
soldiers,    certainly    more    than    was    needed    01 
expected  from  her.      These  troops  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  make  themselves  highly  detest- 
able to  the  Russians  by  a  number  of  unfortunate 
minor  episodes  that  injured  the  Slavic  self-esteem. 
Japan  strung  her  soldiers  and  her  intelligence  men! 
over  the  entire  eastern  Siberian  territory  in  suchj , 
a  way  that  the  Japanese  were  virtually  masters!  \ 
of  the  land  and  had  surveillance  over  the  move-l 
ments  of  every  person  who  traveled  in  or  out  of | ; 
the  country.    Japan  put  in  her  own  telegraph  line 
from  south  Manchuria  to  Harbin  and  controlled 
four  Siberian   telegraph   lines   to   Irkutsk.     She 
rigged  up  wireless  outfits  and  posted  proclama- 
tions in  all  towns  and  cities  telling  the  Russia 
people  to  the  effect  that  she  was  doing  all  of  thi 
for  their  good. 

In  some  way  Japanese  merchants  connive 
with  Japanese  officers  and  secured  the  movement 
into  Siberia  of  their  merchandise  under  the  guise 
of  military  stores.  This  merchandise  went  in 
without  payment  of  the  customary  duties.  The 
affair  created  a  "scandal"  that  caused  an  investi- 
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SIBERIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  map  of  the  United  States  is  shown  here  superimposed  on  one  of  Asiatic  Russia.    The  area  shown  in  red  represents  more  than 
•  3,000,000  square  miles,  which  in  itself  is  greater  than  the  area  of  the  United  States 


gation  by  the  Japanese  government.  The  Jap- 
anese government  also  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  introduce  into  general  circulation  a 
certain  special  Japanese  paper  currency  in  place 
of  the  Russian  notes  in  general  use.  Then  Jap- 
anese capitalists  started  in  to  buy  up  municipal 
public  utilities  such  as  electric  lights  and  baths, 
while  Japanese  speculators  tried  their  hand  at 
purchasing  and  holding  stocks  of  raw  material. 
Assuredly  the  Tokio  government  did  not  lend 
face  to  these  proceedings! 

Yet  the  Russian  fear  of  Japanese  aggrandize- 
ment grew  apace,  and  they  balked  at  any  plan 
for  turning  over  their  railroad  to  outside  interests 
if  Japan  was  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in 
policy  control.  Then  came  an  unnecessary 
failure  of  agreement  between  Ottoman  SemeinofT, 
the  Cossack  leader  in  the  Trans-Baikal,  and  the 
Kolchak  government.  For  a  time  SemeinofT 
made  himself  thoroughly  obnoxious  and  it  was 
hinted  that  he  was  receiving  financial  backing 
and  moral  support  from  the  Japanese.  His 
activities  between  Chita  and  the  Manchurian 
border  made  railroading  a  most  uncertain  matter. 
It  took  some  time  to  straighten  him  out  and  turn 
his  immense  energies  into  work  for  the  common 
good. 

It  was  therefore  most  fortunate  that  President 
Wilson  entrusted  the  delicate  issues  needing  ad- 
justment to  Ambassador  Morris  who  understood 


the  background  as  well  as  the  details  of  the 
arrangements  contemplated.  Morris  is  popular 
with  the  Japanese,  respected  by  the  Chinese,  and 
trusted  by  the  Russians  who  have  a  strong  faith 
in  the  disinterestedness  and  idealism  of  American 
officials.  He  overcame  every  obstacle,  survived 
every  delay,  and  met  every  objection  until  each 
participating  power  had  agreed  to  a  fair  working 
arrangement. 

That  arrangement  has  given  to  Americans  our 
great  opportunity  to  help  the  Russian  people  right 
themselves  in  Siberia  and  stimulate  an  acquaint- 
ance and  dealing  with  them  that  will  be  of  great 
mutual  advantage  to  them  and  to  us. 

A    WONDERLAND    OF    OPPORTUNITY 

Contrary  to  many  current  impressions,  Siberia 
has  always  been  somethingenore  than  a  land  to 
which  political  exiles  and  criminals  were  sent. 
It  is  something  more  than  a  waste  of  snow.  It 
has  other  music  than  convict  songs  and  other 
sounds  than  clanking  irons.  The  domain  re- 
opened to  the  world  by  the  defeat  of  Bolshevism 
is  far  larger  than  the  United  States.  It  stretches 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  entirely  across  northern 
Ana  to  the  European  boundary.  It  reaches  from 
the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  south  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  It  contains  a  natural  wealth  that  will 
make  it  a  country  sought  after  in  future  years  by 
the  adventurous  who  find  opportunity  in  unde- 
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velopment.  Siberia  is  to  Russia  what  Canada  is 
to  England. 

At  the  beginning  of  Russia's  war  with  Germany 
the  population  of  Siberia  numbered  about 
10,000,000,  of  which  approximately  2,000,000 
were  aboriginal  tribes,  such  as  the  Yakuts,  Buriats, 
and  Kirghiz.  Refugees  from  Russian  Bolshevism, 
however,  have  swelled  the  population  to  around 
13,000,000. 

Long  before  the  country  was  opened  by  rail- 
road, Russia  and  China  had  rather  an  extensive 
trade  with  Siberian  settlements  and  a  lucrative 
commerce  was  developed  on  the  great  rivers  that 
drain  the  country  toward  the  northern  ocean. 
The  government  also  established  a  complicated 
system  of  post  roads  to  facilitate  travel  and  com- 
munication. But  until  it  had  an  iron  band  gird- 
ing its  territory  the  imperial  government  was 
always  in  a  chronic  state  of  alarm  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  enemy  wresting  Siberia  from 
Russian  dominion. 

COLONIZATION    IN    SIBERIA 

Ever-present  fear  forced  upon  Russia  a  far- 
reaching  policy  of  colonization.  First,  the  gov- 
ernment located  the  Cossacks  along  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  rivers  that  guard  the  frontiers. 
Then  it  established  a  special  land  and  colonization 
department,  putting  into  effect  a  progressive 
system  of  state-aid  for  land  settlement.  Land 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  the  government 
made  certain  money  advances  to  desirable  set- 
tlers. These  advances  were  generally  remitted 
on  great  occasions  such  as  the  birthday  of  the  em- 
peror or  the  birth  of  a  royal  child.  But  the 
domain  retained  the  title  to  the  lands  and  the 
people  only  had  them  for  use  and  occupancy. 
Broadly  speaking  the  government  vested  the  land 
titles  in  each  village,  and  the  occupants  arranged 
among  themselves  the  terms  of  their  holdings. 
The  system  worked  very  satisfactorily  so  far  as 
the  farmers  were  concerned. 

The  railroad  was  begun  in  the  early  'nineties, 
being  completed  from  east  and  west  toward  Lake 
Baikal.  Finally  the  Baikal  district  was  tunnelled 
and  traffic  moved  from  Vladivostok  through  to 
Petrograd. 

Completion  accentuated  the  progress  of  land 
settlement  and  turned  Siberia  into  a  great  pro- 
ductive area  whose  surplus  products  soon  ap- 
peared on  many  markets  of  the  world.  Prior  to 
the  war  Siberian  grain  went  to  outside  markets  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  forty  million  bushels  a  year. 
Siberian  butter  appeared  in  increasing  quantities 
on  English  and  western  European  marts  from 
her  three  thousand  odd  creameries.  Siberian 
exports  of  wool,  hides,  and  bristles,  furs,  animal 
fats,  and  lumber  were  climbing  each  year  in  the 


index  of  world  trade.  Her  imports  of  sugar,  tea, 
agricultural  implements,  building  material,  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  reflected  the  remarkable  strides  this 
country  was  making.  In  fact,  the  only  official 
figures  of  trade,  now  ten  years  old,  would  hardly 
suffice  to  indicate  the  economic  status  of  Siberia 
when  war  disorganized  her  internal  life. 

AN    UNFERTILE    GROUND    FOR    BOLSHEVISM 

The  Russian  immigrants  lived  their  lives  much 
after  their  own  fashion.  They  were  too  far  away 
from  Czarism  to  feel  its  heavy  hand  except  when 
the  recruiting  officers  took  their  boys  to  serve 
in  the  large  army  that  was  always  maintained. 
There  was  no  land-hunger  in  Siberia  and  the 
proportion  of  peasants  to  town  population  was  so 
great  that  those  who  lived  in  the  towns  had  little 
difficulty  in  finding  lucrative  occupations  and 
becoming  members  of  the  middle-class.  Just  as 
in  every  new  country  class  lines  tend  to  obliterate 
so  in  Siberia  there  were  not  so  many  of  the  court- 
trained  families,  and  life  rocked  along  rather 
easily  for  all. 

The  townspeople  built  themselves  warm  houses 
in  the  prevailing  style  of  Siberian  architecture — 
log  walls  on  the  outside,  apartments  on  the  inside 
furnished  after  the  ornate  German  style  of  plush 
hangings  and  heavy  upholstered  furniture.  In 
the  villages  the  houses  were  not  so  good,  but  they 
were  warm  and  there  was  more  fuel  than  in  the 
towns.  The  rich  fields  produced  an  abundance 
for  all  and  the  government  manufactured  and 
sold  vodka  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  even  the 
poorest. 

So  the  Siberian  came  to  feel  that  his  lot  was  not 
so  bad.  And  just  when  the  town  society  had 
reached  that  period  of  ennui  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  a  desire  for  city  amusement  the  movie  man 
appeared  among  them  and  every  town  now 
possesses  a  sufficient  number  of  theatres  exhibiting 
interminable  reels  of  highly  tragic  melodrama. 

It  is  true  that  private  baths  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Siberian  households,  but  every  town  has  its 
great  building,  the  banya,  where  the  entire  popu- 
lation washes  itself  once  in  a  while. 

So  the  Siberian  people  were  getting  along 
famously  in  a  happy  state  of  nictcbevo-seravno 
for  which  the  best  American  translation  is  "we 
should  worry,"  when  Russia  entered  the  war 
against  the  German  idea.  Siberia  then  had  a 
population  of  approximately  ten  million  people 
of  whom  probably  90  per  cent,  were  peasants, 
and  an  equal  percentage  of  the  whole  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

New  towns  were  springing  up  and  large  cities 
were  growing  almost  as  rapidly  as  Oklahoma 
communities  grew  after  the  historic  openings  in 
that  state.     Omsk,  for  example,  had  already  a 
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quarter  of  a  million,  and  was  headquarters  for 
large  distributing  houses.  Novo  Nikolayevsk 
boasted  150,000  and  was  called  the  "Chicago" 
of  Siberia.  Tomsk  was  a  beautiful  city  of 
100,000,  possessing  a  university  to  which  more 
than  6,000  students  came  every  year.  It  was 
Tomsk  University  that  gave  Professor  Elie 
Metchnikoff  to  the  world.  Krasnoyarsk,  Irkutsk, 
Chita,  and  Vladivostok  were  cities  of  importance, 
located  at  important  junction  points  of  railroad 
and  rivers.  To  these  cities  came  thousands  of 
refugees  when  the  Bolshevist  terror  spread  over 
Russia.  Omsk  jumped  to  a  half  a  million,  and 
each  of  the  other  cities,  including  Harbin  and 
cities  in  northern  Manchuria,  more  than  doubled 
their  population. 

War  at  first  paralyzed  Siberian  industries  and 
the  prices  of  butter  and  grain  fell.  Rut  govern- 
ment purchases  for  the  army  quickly  revived 
the  panicky  market  and  prices,  which  soared  to 
high  points  never  before  dreamed  of  by  the  Rus- 
sian peasants  and  greatly  encouraged  production. 
In  this  way  an  approaching  prosperity  produced 
among  many  an  indifference  to  the  wild  dreams 
of  Lenine  and  his  followers. 

THE   FALL  OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  ROMANOFF 

Now  fell  apart  the  great  imperial  government 
like  a  house  of  sand.  One  spring  morning  Czar 
Nicholas  Romanoff  was  deposed,  and  Russia, 
including  Siberia,  entered  forthwith  upon  a 
remarkable  stage  of  ecstatic  psyohism.  Every 
Russian  literally  felt  that  he  had  been  reborn. 
It  was  Pentacost  on  a  grand  scale.  "  Ya  swo- 
bodnya"  (I  am  free),  shouted  the  city  workmen. 
'  Ya  swobodnya,"  echoed  the  peasant.  And  then 
laborer  and  peasant  alike  proceeded  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  that  freedom  by  ceasing  any  longer 
to  produce.  "  Ya  ne  kochu  robatat"  (I  don't 
want  to  work),  became  their  slogan,  and  in  truth 
they  carried  out  their  intentions  with  a  sincerity 
and  thoroughness  that  does  them  credit.  For  a 
few  months  they  tried  as  earnestly  as  any  people 
ever  tried  to  live  only  upon  the  sum  of  their  time- 
accumulated  wealth,  heedless  of  the  growing 
scarcity  of  all  commodities  and  the  ensuing  break- 
down of  productive  machinery. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  for  generations 
the  people  had  been  receiving  orders  from  above, 
and  the  "  chenovniki"  (the  official  class)  had  also 
been  executing  orders  given  from  above.  So  all 
classes  were  upset  by  the  Romanoff  fall.  The 
government  offices  continued  to  run  as  usual, 
that  is,  they  opened  as  usual,  but  nobody  did 
much  of  anything  in  them  except  drink  tea  and 
discuss  the  situation  and  wonder  what  would 
happen  next.  Then  Kerensky  failed  and  the 
Red   Guard   swept   into   Siberia    bringing   from 


Russia  arms  and  munitions — the  major  symbols 
of  power  and  authority. 

When  the  terror  came  the  Siberian  people  did 
not  receive  the  Bolsheviki  with  any  noticeable 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  It  really  did  not  matter 
much  to  them  who  ran  the  government  so  long 
as  they  had  peace  and  a  fair  amount  of  personal 
liberty.  But  the  land  was  filled  with  roving,  un- 
employed soldiers,  and  in  the  towns  were  many 
poorly  paid  unskilled  laborers;  yet  few  soldiers, 
peasants,  or  workmen  possessed  weapons,  and 
such  as  did  possess  them  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  ammunition.  The  officers  only,  as 
a  class,  had  retained  their  arms.  The  middle- 
class  possessed  but  two  objects  in  life,  to  be 
comfortable  and  to  be  safe. 

So  the  Bolsheviki  met  with  little  resistance 
and  they  received  valuable  additions  to  their 
fighting  strength  by  arming  German  and  Aus- 
trian prisoners  of  war  and  enlisting  mercenary 
bands  of  Chinese  soldiers.  To  them  also  gravi- 
tated the  unemployed  and  the  political  extre- 
mists. Within  a  short  time  they  captured  every 
city,  town,  and  village  in  Siberia  from  the  Ural 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  They  met  with  re- 
sistance only  from  the  officers  who,  to  their 
credit,  fought  against  great  odds,  and  died  by  the 
thousands. 

Meanwhile  the  middle  classes  lived  behind 
closed  doors  and  sent  their  servants  to  the  bread 
lines  that  waited  long  hours  for  the  privilege  of 
buying  a  few  pounds  of  flour  and  a  few  ounces 
of  sugar.  But  they  stored  up  hatred  for  their 
oppressors,  and  nursed  a  wounded  pride  over  the 
unjointing  of  the  times. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  UNDER  THE  RED  REGIME 

The  Red  army  was  a  motley  crew  having  a 
Gargantuan  likeness  to  Falstaff's  famous  com- 
pany. They  represented  the  sudden  exaltation 
of  the  hand  laborer  over  all.  They  believed  in 
the  complete  socialization  of  all  the  means  of 
production  and  distribution.  They  held  that 
during  the  "transition  period"  only  those  who 
represented  unqualifiedly  the  workmen  should 
exercise  any  voice  in  the  administration.  So 
they  proceeded  to  turn  out  of  the  government 
offices  trained  government  chiefs  and  turned  over 
to  the  workmen  the  management  of  the  railroads 
and  factories.  They  liberated  political  and 
criminal  prisoners  and  refilled  the  jails  with 
monarchists.  They  placed  in  office  many  who 
had  been  exiled  for  revolutionary  principles, 
finding  positions  somewhere  in  some  way  for  all 
such.  Even  in  the  cooperative  societies  no  parti- 
cular questions  were  asked  as  to  a  man's  efficiency 
if  formerly  he  had  been  against  the  Czar  and  a 
martyr  for  his  political  faith. 
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But  it  takes  money  to  run  even  a  Bolshevist 
government.  So  the  radicals  seized  the  banks 
and  conscripted  the  deposits.  They  also  adopted 
various  devices  for  discovering  hoarded  securities. 
At  one  time  they  issued  a  public  call  for  all 
people  having  Russian  War  Bonds  to  list  the  same. 
.Many  people  very  foolishly  did  so  and  were 
immediately  notified  to  give  up  their  bonds. 
When  ready  money  ran  short,  printing  presses 
were  handy,  and  money  soon  became  the  easiest 
thing  to  obtain  in  all  Siberia.  They  requisitioned 
stocks  from  merchants,  valuables  from  houses,  and 
called  upon  the  peasants  to  bring  into  the  towns 
certain  proportions  of  their  crops.  They  also 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in  insulting  mem- 
bers of  the  classes  formerly  in  favor.  Many 
officers  resisted  and  paid  the  penalty  by  extreme 
torture  and  death. 

There  is  a  story,  vouched  for  in  Tomsk,  of  how 
one  officer  was  seated  in  a  cafe  by  himself  eating 
his'dinner,  when  two  Bolshevist  soldiers  came  up 
to  him  and  jerked  off  his  epaulets  and  spat  in  his 
face.  This  officer  arose  and  addressed  the  people 
in  the  cafe.  "  You. see  what  they  have  done  to  a 
Russian  officer,"  said  he.  'There  is  only  one 
thing  left  in  life  for  me  to  do."  Whereupon  he 
drew  an  automatic  pistol  and  killed  the  two 
soldiers,  then  shot  himself,  for  he  knew  that  his 
own  death  would  surely  follow. 

As  the  Bolshevist  regime  progressed,  the  terms 
"intelligencia"  and  "middle-class"  became  more 
and  more  sharply  defined.  Soon  workmen  of  the 
lowest  rank  were  claiming  that  skilled  workmen 
were  "middle-class"  and  peasants  of  the  same  vil- 
lage were  arrayed  against  each  other. 

One  thing  served  to  increase  the  strength  and 
popularity  of  the  Red  government.  Their  lead- 
ers ordered  wages  to  be  raised  in  every  possible 
institution,  irrespective  of  whether  that  institu- 
tion could  carry  in  its  overhead  an  increased 
wage  scale.  But  those  who  went  through  the 
ordeal  of  terror  told  me  that  higher  wages  held 
many  a  workman  to  the  banner  of  the  revolution. 

During  this  painful  period  private  business 
died  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  the  rationing  of  the 
people  became  a  great  public  concern.  Municipal 
stores  were  established  and  the  great  cooperative 
institutions  started  during  the  Kerensky 
regime,  grew  with  phenomenal  rapidity.  The 
attitude  of  the  Bolsheviki  toward  cooperation 
was  fairly  friendly  in  the  beginning  and  the  organi- 
zations of  the  people  to  supply  themselves  soon 
became  powerful  factors  in  affairs.  In  truth, 
they  grew  so  powerful  that  the  Bolsheviki  began 
to  view  the  cooperatives  as  middle-class  insti- 
tutions, and  there  were  indications  that  Red 
pressure  would  be  applied  to  nationalize  them  also 
if   the   Czechoslovak    army   had   not    begun   its 


famous  return  march  from  Vladivostok  to  the 
Urals,  scattering  before  it  the  minions  of  Bol- 
shevism. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Siberian  towns 
were  daily  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  during 
the  Bolshevist  regime.  The  towns  were  very 
quiet  on  the  whole,  because  the  shutters  of  the 
houses  were  down  and  few  ventured  upon  the 
streets  at  all.  It  may  be  surmised  that  the  Bol- 
sheviki acquired  control  of  Siberia  only  because 
they  possessed  the  instruments  with  which  to 
fight.  But  that  is  not  the  entire  reason.  The 
people  were  tired  of  fighting  and  desired  peace. 
They  had  always  been  accustomed  to  somebody's 
rule  and  they  took  the  general  attitude  of  "  nit- 
chevo;  seravno"  (it  is  nothing;  it  is  all  the  same  to 
us)  if  only  their  own  troubles  would  cease. 

RECEIVING  THE  CZECHS 

The  Czechoslovak  army  had  marched  from 
Eastern  Russia  through  the  Bolshevist  lines  to 
Vladivostok.  In  the  course  of  their  march  they 
had  suffered  great  indignities  from  the  Bolshe- 
viki, and  lost  some  of  their  men.  Much  feeling 
against  the  Red  Guard  was  engendered  among  the 
Czechs  who  rather  welcomed  the  order  turning 
them  back  into  Siberia,  instead  of  letting  them 
go  on  to  the  French  front,  their  original  desti- 
nation. 

Under  General  Gaida's  command,  aided  by 
large  numbers  of  Russian  officers,  who  served  as 
soldiers  but  fought  in  independent  units,  this 
little  band  quickly  captured  every  important 
town  from  Manchuria  to  Omsk,  a  stretch  of 
nearly  3,000  miles.  Their  total  forces  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  60,000  men.  At  their 
approach  the  Bolsheviki  fled,  scattering  into  the 
country,  to  reappear  as  "peaceful"  citizens,  but 
biding  their  time.  The  Red  Guards  could  not 
have  been  so  strong  as  was  imagined,  or  the  work 
of  the  Czechslovaks  and  the  Russians  would 
have  been  much  harder,  if  we  judge  by  the  stub- 
born fighting  that  has  been  taking  place  for 
months  along  the  west  Siberian  frontier  in  the 
Ural  mountains. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
people  than  the  way  they  received  the  Czechs. 
In  Irkutsk,  for  example,  the  appearance  of  the 
Czechs  and  Cossacks  was  entirely  unexpected. 
The  Czechs,  with  great  tact,  sent  the  Cossacks 
ahead  of  them,  so  that  the  Russians  themselves 
could  appear  as  the  liberators  of  Irkutsk.  At  the 
head  of  the  Cossacks  came  a  group  of  riders, 
spurring  their  horses  to  full  speed  and  announcing 
the  coming  of  the  army. 

Shooting  was  general  from  the  upper  stories 
where  Bolsheviki  sharpshooters  were  placed, 
but  the  people,  heedless  of  the  dangers,  rushed 
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into  the  streets  shouting,  "We  are  saved,  we  are 
saved,"  and  welcomed  the  Cossacks  and  Czechs 
as  their  rescuers.  After  a  day  or  two  of  fighting 
the  Bolsheviki  were  forced  out  of  their  entrench- 
ments in  the  Governor's  Palace  and  other  places, 
and  the  Russians  had  much  to  do  and  say  in 
praise  of  the  Czechs;  but  within  two  weeks  the 
same  Russians  were  grumbling  about  foreign 
soldiers  garrisoning  their  town.  "When  will 
Russia  be  free?"  they  asked,  with  magnificent 
lack  of  logic,  and  apparent  forgetfulness. 

THE    POLITICAL   AFTERMATH   OF    BOLSHEVISM 

In  the  territory  cleared  of  Bolsheviki,  rival 
factions  sprang  up,  each  claiming  a  right  and  fit- 
ness to  govern  the  rest.  Ambitious  leaders  were 
not  backward  in  advancing  their  claims.  In 
Western  Siberia  several  factions  constituted 
themselves  the  "All -Siberian  Government  of 
Omsk,"  which  had  its  Duma,  or  parliament,  at 
Tomsk.  In  early  fall  a  group  of  five  men  styling 
themselves  the  "All-Russian  Government  of 
Omsk,"  succeeded  in  getting  the  All -Siberian 
government  to  turn  over  to  them  its  claims  to 
rights  and  powers.  Whereupon,  the  Duma  at* 
Tomsk,  having  nothing  to  do  particularly,  was 
induced  to  hold  a  meeting  in  November  and 
formally  dissolve  itself.  Dissolution  took  place, 
but  not  without  much  oratory  of  a  profuse  and 
painful  character.  The  Duma,  in  dissolving, 
conferred  upon  the  five  men  all  its  powers. 

The  Russian  people  in  Siberia  then  became 
much  agitated.  "  It  is  a  monarchist  plot,"  some 
of  them  said  openly. 

The  All-Russian  Government  continued  in 
power  just  1 1  days  when  it  just  as  formally  con- 
ferred upon  Admiral  Kolchak  the  title  of  "Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Navy  and  Army  and  Gov- 
ernor-in-Chief  of  Russia."  In  other  words  they 
made  him  dictator.  "We  told  you  so,"  said  the 
social  democrats  and  others,  but  nobody  objected 
very  strongly. 

Four  days  later  Kolchak  arrested  four  of  the 
five  would-be  Warwicks  and  deported  them; 
but  made  Vologodsky,  the  fifth  member,  his 
premier.  Since  then,  the  Admiral's  influence  has 
grown,  although  his  power  rests  upon  the  rather 
doubtful  character  of  the  recognition  given  him 
by  the  several  military  chieftains  in  various  parts 
of  Siberia.  But  the  Admiral  has  the  qualities  of 
his  profession;  he  is  resourceful  and  acts  swiftly 
and  with  decision.  He  has  greatly  strengthened 
his  army,  thanks  to  the  accession  of  British  sup- 
plies and  a  recruiting  policy  of  taking  boys  whose 
political  thoughts  have  not  been  too  much  affected 
by  revolutionary  ideas,  and  to  his  intelligence 
system,  which  to  date  has  enabled  the  army 
to  suppress  counter-revolutionary  plots. 


But  Kolchak's  government,  unassisted  by  the 
presence  of  Allied  troops,  would  hardly  be  strong 
enough  yet  to  resist  the  large  forces  of  Red  Guards 
who  are  in  battle  array  along  the  Siberian  border 
in  the  Ural  mountains.  And  the  Kolchak  admin- 
istration has  not  been  strong  enough  to  under- 
take the  economic  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 
Its  revenue  is  vicarious,  its  capital  limited. 

Accordingly  the  Admiral  has  been  most  tactful 
in  the  exercise  of  his  claims  to  "dictatorship." 
He  has  also  courted  the  support  of  the  Allies, 
inviting  the  French  to  assume  the  training  of  his 
armies,  which  they  did,  sending  General  Jannin 
to  Omsk.  He  also  proposed  to  the  Allies  the 
management  of  the  railway,  which  is  now  a  fact. 
He  considered,  undoubtedly,  that  Allied  operation 
of  the  road  would  be  the  best  guarantee  that 
needed  supplies  would  be  rushed  in  and  desired 
exports  moved  out. 

HIGH    COSTS    AND    HARD    LIVING 

During  the  winter  past  I  visited  many  places 
between  Vladivostok  and  Omsk  and  had  oppor- 
tunity to  see  how  great  was  the  demoralization  of 
railroad  traffic  and  the  need  of  outside  economic 
assistance  in  the  communities.  The  cities  bore 
witness  to  the  pitiable  plight  of  society  when 
classes  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other  in 
uncompromising  warfare. 

Each  city  had  suffered  in  its  particular  way; 
but  in  most  of  them  nine  tenths  of  the  shops  were 
closed  because  of  empty  shelves.  Only  a  few 
"lavkas"  were  open  and  they  were  mostly  deli- 
catessens where  one  could  purchase  bread,  saus- 
age, fish,  and  a  few  other  edibles.  The  drygoods 
stores  had  nothing  left  but  odds  and  ends.  Oc- 
casionally a  merchant  would  receive  a  small 
consignment  of  articles  and  would  open  his  doors 
for  the  public.  Within  an  incredibly  short  time 
nothing  would  be  left. 

The  few  remaining  shops  opened  late  and  closed 
early;  rarely  could  one  purchase  after  four  o'clock. 
Privation  in  the  towns  and  cities  had  become 
general,  for  the  purchasing  power  of  the  ruble  had 
declined  from  50  cents  to  approximately  10  cents, 
while  the  prices  on  all  commodities  had  increased 
from  7  to  10  times  their  former  values  prior  to 
the  war.  Where  people  worked  for  wages, 
rarely  were  their  salary  increases  commensurate 
with  the  exchange  decline  of  the  ruble.  The 
wealthier  did  not  hesitate  to  pay  $2  per  pound 
for  tea,  $1.75  per  pound  for  sugar,  60  cents  to  80 
cents  per  pound  for  butter,  15  cents  per  loaf  for 
bread  and  so  on.  Cheapest  grades  of  toilet  soap 
fetched  from  60  cents  to  %  1 .25  per  cake.  Tobacco 
was  not  to  be  had,  except  an  inferior  quality, 
handled  by  Chinese  peddlers,  for  which  they 
asked  and  obtained  fabulous  prices.     In  the  city 
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of  Krasnoyarsk,  a  typical  agricultural  market, 
flour  was  sold  by  private  merchants  at  from 
Si. 80  to  $3.50  per  pood  (approximately  36 
pounds),  the  price  asked  depending  more  upon 
the  merchant  than  the  grade. 

The  municipalities  and  cooperatives  sold  much 
cheaper,  but  their  stocks  were  insufficient  to  go 
around  and  people  were  forced  to  patronize  the 
petty  speculators.  In  Krasnoyarsk  and  in  other 
cities  there  existed  an  acute  shortage  of  flour  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  farmers  had  large  surplus 
stocks  in  their  possession.  Krasnoyarsk  was  then 
importing  from  the  Altai  because  Yeneseisk  far- 
mers would  not  sell  freely,  and  transportation 
difficulties  prevented  adequate  or  regular  receipts 
of  shipments. 

Poverty  increased  with  the  additions  of  refu- 
gees who,  in  every  city,  were  almost  as  many  as 
the  original  population.  And  on  top  of  their  dif- 
ficulties the  people  had  to  feed  large  numbers  of 
German,  Austrian,  and  Magyar  prisoners  of  war. 

The  influx  of  refugees  from  Russia  produced  a 
serious  shortage  of  dwelling  quarters,  beds,  and 
bedding.  Crowded  tenements  became  the  rule. 
This  led  to  the  securing  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  cars  of  the  railroad  for  dwellings.  In 
almost  every  city  thousands  were  living  in  cars. 
In  Omsk,  where  the  city  has  received  an  addition 
to  its  population  of  probably  250,000  since  the 
Bolsheviki  regime,  almost  all  the  foreign  officials, 
including  the  staff  of  the  American  Consulate 
General  and  Admiral  Kolchak  himself,  were 
forced  to  live  in  train  homes.  In  Tomsk,  we 
asked  the  commandant  of  the  city  garrison  to 
find  us  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Europa.  To  this  he 
assented  with  typical  Russian  courtesy.  Later 
we  learned  that  several  Russian  families  had  been 
thrown  out  to  accommodate  the  American  officials. 

To  the  municipal  market  places  the  farmers 
brought  little,  since  they  had  plenty  of  paper 
money  and  desired  only  commodities  which  they 
needed  in  return  for  their  products.  What  ap- 
peared was  quickly  purchased.  Every  morning 
before  the  municipal  food  stores  crowds  of 
people  formed  in  line  and  waited  for  hours  to 
purchase  what  would  be  allowed  them.  And 
these  causes  produced  bitterness  of  feeling  be- 
tween townsmen  and  peasants. 

VODKA   AT   EIGHT   DOLLARS   A    PINT 

Such  prices  were  beyond  the  purchase  capacity 
of  the  average  Russian  family  in  the  cities,  so 
some  lived  well  while  others  went  hungry.  Petty 
speculation  in  all  commodities  became  general. 
The  vodka  problem  illustrates  this  very  well. 
During  the  war  the  old  Russian  government  had 
prohibited  the  manufacture  of  vodka  for  the 
period  of  hostilities,  but  large  stores  were  on  hand 


in  every  government  warehouse.  Illicit  distilling 
immediately  became  general  throughout  Siberia, 
where  farmers  produced  more  grain  than  they 
needed  for  their  households. 

At  no  time  was  it  difficult  to  procure  this 
spirit;  in  the  hotels  and  cafes  it  was  served  in 
table-water  bottles  at  from  S2.50  to  $8.00  a 
pint.  And  many  people  seemed  to  have  plenty 
of  rubles  for  such  purchases.  In  cities  like 
Tomsk,  where  a  government  dispensary  had  large 
stocks,  the  card  system  was  introduced  by  the 
government  and  each  inhabitant  was  permitted 
to  purchase  two  pints  per  month.  The  govern- 
ment price  was  about  $1.75  a  pint.  Immediately 
many  people  who  did  not  care  to  drink  took  out 
permits  and  went  regularly  to  the  dispensary  for 
their  allowance,  which  they  held  and  sold  to  the 
vodka  drinkers  at  greatly  increased  prices  when 
holidays  rolled  around. 

TAKING   THE    LID    OFF   TRADE    ACTIVITIES 

The  vodka  situation  had  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  free  movement  of  breadstuffs  from 
farms  to  cities.  As  a  check  to  speculation  the 
food  administration  had  fixed  the  government 
requisition  price  for  wheat  at  about  97  cents  per 
pood  (36  pounds).  Rye  prices  were  adjusted 
slightly  under  wheat.  Now  high  prices  for 
vodka  made  the  peasants  do  some  tall  thinking. 
They  knew  that  even  with  their  crude  and  waste- 
ful processes  of  distillation  they  could  extract 
from  a  pood  of  grain  six  to  eight  pints  of  spirit. 
This  spirit  would  net  them  approximately  one 
dollar  per  pint  or  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per 
pood,  as  against  the  government's  price  of  approx- 
imately 97  cents  for  the  grain.  "Easy  money," 
said  the  peasants,  and  the  whole  country-side 
took  up  illicit  distilling,  turning  out  a  vodka-like 
spirit  which  they  called  sama  gonka.  The  gov- 
ernment could  in  no  way  control  the  situation. 
Altai  province  alone  wasted  about  io,coo,ooo 
poods  of  grain  in  191 7  by  illicit  distillation  accord- 
ing to  the  food  adminstration  under  Kolchak. 

Last  fall  the  government  decided  upon  a  sub- 
tle method  of  overcoming  this  difficulty.  It 
reasoned  that  if  good  vodka  could  be  placed  upon 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  price,  say  60  cents  a 
pint,  the  public  would  quit  buying  sama  gonka 
and  in  this  way  the  farmer  would  not  be  induced 
to  waste  his  grain  and  hold  it  off  the  market  be- 
cause of  its  liquor  value.  Accordingly  the  govern- 
ment reopened  the  distilleries  and  started  manu- 
facture on  an  extensive  scale. 

Simultaneously  it  released  the  people  from  food 
regulations  and  abandoned  any  attempt  at 
government  food  monopoly,  retaining  only  the 
food  administration  machinery  to  purchase  for 
the  army.     1 1  also  lent  its  support  to  a  proposition 
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advanced  by  the  grain  trade  to  establish  at  Omsk  ing  of  the  railway  and  a  direct  encouragement  to 

a  national  grain  exchange,  where  prices  for  pro-  dairy   production    given    by   foreign   firms   that 

duce  may  be  made  in  the  same  way  that  prices  desired  to  purchase  cheap  butter  for  consumption 

are  determined  on  the  grain  exchanges  in  America,  in  Western  Europe.     The  village  system  of  farm- 

The  immediate  reaction  to  the  order  abandoning  ing  lent  itself  favorably  to  creamery  production 

food  control  was  a  wide  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  butter,  and  the  British  and  Danish  firms  had 

of  grain  at  the  various  markets  and  a  general  little  difficulty  in  selling  plants  and  equipment 

tendency  for  prices  to  go  higher,  but  business  to  the  peasants.     A  few  creameries  were  operating 

interests  now  feel  that  a  strong  effort  to  help  them  before  1900.     In  the  ensuing  years  prices  of  but- 

is  being  made  and  it  is  heartening  trade  in  many  ter  as  compared  with  the  prices  of  grains  increased 

ways.     But  for  months  the  country  has  been  cut  and  it  became  more  profitable  for  peasants  to 

off  from  contact  with  the  outside  world  and  its  increase  their  dairy  herds.    This  was  accentuated 

commercial  acitivities  have  reached  a  low  ebb;  by  the  fact  that  Siberian  farmers  feed  their  cows 

most  of  its  mines  are  shut  down  and  many  trading  nothing  at  all  in  the  summer  and  only  dry  grass 

concerns  no  longer  exist.  in  winter,   nor  do  they  build  expensive  barns, 

which  enables  them  to  produce  butter  at  very 

SUDDEN    GROWTH    OF    COOPERATION  low  COStS  to  themselves. 

Most  of  the  business  was  being  done  by  co-  In  1907  Siberian  farmers  discovered  the  ilVan- 

Dperative  socieites.     The  war  had  given  an  im-  tage   of   cooperative   selling   through   a   central 

nense  impulse  to  the  cooperative  movement  in  organization,   and  also  a  way  to  do  collective 

Siberia,  where  as  in  the  United  States,  coopera-  business  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against  co- 

:ion  might  not  have  developed  so  rapidly  because  operative  federation.     This  led  to  the  formation 

)f    the    greater    opportunity    for    individualistic  of  the  Union  of  Siberian  Creamery  Artels  which 

iction  afforded  in  nations  of  unplumbed  natural  at  the  end  of  a  year  had  13  members.     In  191 7 

vealth.     Its    care   for    the    food  supply  caused  this  organization  had  grown  to  a  membership  of 

he    Imperial    government    to    encourage    local  2,577  associations  of  which  1,410  were  creameries. 

:ooperatives    throughout    its    domain,    but    the  It   increased   its   membership   somewhat   during 

ormation  of  these  locals  into  a  federation  was  191 8.     In  1918  the  total  trade  turnover  of  this 

prohibited  because  the  czarism  feared  any  strong  organization  was  more  than  200,000,000  rubles;  it 

>rganization   of  a  democratic  character  among  marketed  more  than  48,000  tons  of  butter, 

he    people.     In     European     Russia,    however,  Prior  to  the  War  the  Siberian  Union  of  Cream- 

vhere  life  presses  hard  on  most  of  the  people,  ery  Artels  sold  only  10  per  cent,  of  its  butter  in 

:ooperation    had    achieved    a    recognition    and  Russia,   the  rest  going  abroad.     About  80  per 

trength,  and  waited  only  for  legal  sanction  to  cent,  of  its  business  was  done  through  a  London 

he   right    to   federate   and   deal   through   great  office  incorporated  under  the  English  laws  as  a 

:entral  agencies.     For  years  the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  society  and  jointly  participated  in  by 

:ooperative  movement   had   been   making  their  the  Union  and  Lord  Landsdale. 

)lans;  and  when  the  Kerensky  provisional  gov-  Just  as  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 

•rnment  came  into  power  and  promulgated  a  law  sometimes  rolls  fruit  eastward  by  the  train  load,  so 

hat  sanctioned  all  forms  of  cooperative  practice  the  Siberian  creameries  made  up  special  trains  of 

;reat  central  agencies  sprang  into  existence  like  butter   destined   for   Windau   and   Nova    Port, 

;rowths  of  over  night.    The  Kerensky  law  is  a  where    it    maintains    immense    storage    houses. 

,ood  one  and  embraces  about  all  the  points  and  From  the  Baltic  ports  the  butter  is  distributed 

afeguards  to  be  found  in  the  English  Friendly  when  needed. 

nd  Providential  Societies  acts,  or  in  the  Wiscon-  In  England  Siberian  butter  was  rapidly  making 
in  Cooperative  Law,  itself  based  upon  the  experi-  a  name  for  itself  as  a  butter  for  the  workingman, 
nee  of  the  British,  modified  by  American  needs,  it  ranking  fifth  in  quality  in  competition  with 
Siberia  benefited,  of  course,  from  the  experience  all  other  butters  in  that  international  market. 
f   the    Russian    movement.    The    influence   of  The  war  forced  Siberians  to  find  internal  uses  for 
Moscow  was  felt  in  the  character  of  organiza-  much  of  the  commodity,  although  it  is  now  pretty 
ions  formed.     They  were  all  organized  on  the  definitely  established  that  the  Germans  secured 
ne-man,   one   vote   plan,   with    elaborate   pro-  large  quantities  of  it  when  the  Bolsheviki  were 
isions  for  maintaining  democratic  control.  in  control.     Nevertheless,  the  shortage  of  avail- 
Three  types  of  societies  sprang  into  being  and  able  fats  caused  butter  to  be  used  in  many  ways 
eveloped  strong  centrals;  butter  artels,  consum-  aside    from    consumption.     In    the    absence    of 
rs  societies  and  credit  societies.  candles,  the  people  improvised  lights  from  wicks 
The  first  of  these  did  not  owe  their  success  or  stuck  in  vessels  containing  melted  butter,  and 
rowth  to  war  influences,  so  much  as  to  the  com-  farmers  greased  their  sled  runners  with  it. 
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At  present  the  cooperatives  are  planning  out  a  panded  their  operations  into  the  field  of  industrial 

world  selling  organization,  and  hope  to  unite  with  production.     Perhaps  this  was  forced  upon  them, 

the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  selling  organiza-  as  private  enterprises  had  become  very  precarious 

tions,  as  the  butters  of  the  northern  and  southern  undertakings   in   the  face  of   Bolshevism.     Still 

hemispheres  go  on  to  the  world  market  at  different  there  were  not  enough  productive  institutions  of 

seasons.  this  type  and  the  natural  ambition  of  the  coopera- 

The  main  office  of  the   Siberian  union  was  tives  caused  them  to  assume  quite  a  load.     They 

recently    removed    from    Kurgan,    the    original  have    sawmills,    tanneries,    iron    foundries,    fish 

home  of  the  dairying  industry,  to  Omsk.     This  curing  houses,  printing  plants,  soap  and  perfume, 

was  because  the  government  used  the  union  as  cardboard  box,  fur  coat  and  felt  boot  factories, 

provision  agency  and  allowed  it  to  take  over  the  planing  mills,  and  brick  yards, 
control  of  the  butter  industry.     It  sells  butter  and         Each  organization,  whether  central  or  provin- 

buys  creamery  and  home  necessities  for  its  mem-  cial,  maintained  a  large  staff  of  educational  organ- 

bership,  which  it  controls  by  means  of  district  izers  and  instructors,  who,  in  addition  to  acting 

offices  and  a  huge  staff  of  organizers  and  experts,  as  efficiency  experts  for  the  locals,  carried  on  a 

Similarly,  many  credit  societies  were  formed  in  general    educational    campaign    for    community 

Siberia.     These  societies  received  assistance  from  development.     They   were   trying   to   put   their 

the^^ernment  banks.    At  first  they  afforded  a  somewhat  overly  manned  institutions  into  condi- 

means  of  securing  money  for  productive  purposes,  tion  for  the  big  competitive  struggle  which  will 

but  with  the  advent  of  the  war  they  rapidly  took  come  with  the  opening  of  Siberia  by  the  railroad, 
on  for  their  major  activities  the  purchasing  of         Backing  the  cooperative  movement  in  Siberia 

farm  requirements  and  the  sale  of  farm  products,  is  the  Moscow  Peoples'  Bank,  a  non-cooperative 

They  now  have  31  provincial  unions,  embracing  bank  whose  stock  is  owned  by  cooperatives  and 

several  hundred  locals.     The  locals  have  from  which  does  business  exclusively  with  them.     This 

one  hundred  to  several  thousand  families  each,  bank  has  been  the  stabilizing  influence  in  the 

The  credit  unions  are  federated  into  an  overhead  whole  Russian  cooperative  movement,  and  with- 

central  organization  called  the  "Sincrit"  whose  out  it  the  unions  in  Siberia  would  be  hard  put  to 

incorporated  name  is  "  The  Association  on  Shares  secure  financial  backing. 

Union  of  Siberian  Credit  Unions."  It  has  head-  The  general  banking  institutions  are  still  par- 
quarters  in  Novo  Nikolayevsk.  It  has  a  monopoly  alyzed  and  show  the  fewest  signs  of  recovery, 
on  the  sale  of  Siberian  flax  and  recently  turned  But  neither  the  private  merchants  nor  the  co- 
a  deal  with  the  British  government  wherein  it  ex-  operative  organizations  are  absolutely  dependent 
changed  about  18,000,000  rubles'  worth  of  flax  on  the  banks;  commodity  barter  has  long  held 
for  farm  implements.  sway   in    Siberia.     It   is   very   inconvenient,    of 

The  consumers  have  their  special  organization  course,  to  send  a  person  with  money  to  pay  cash    , 

familiarly  called  the  Zacoupsbeet,  but  officially  every  time  a  purchase  is  made;  but  these  are 

listed  as  the  Union  of  Siberian  Cooperative  Unions,  among  the  simplest  of  the  Siberian's   business 

This  is,  no  doubt,  the  largest  federation  in  Si-  problems.     The  big  thing  to  him  just  now  is  to 

beria.     Difficulty  in  obtaining  merchandize  caused  get  the  goods  when  he  has  the  money,  and  next 

numerous    cooperative    consuming    societies    to  to  that  is  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money 

merge  into  provincial  unions,  which  in   1916  re-  itself. 

suited  in  forming  a  national  purchasing  organiza-         As  to  the  currency  situation,  Russians  are  taking 

tion.    This  Central   reincorporated  itself  under  the  whole  question  on  trust.     They  know  that, 

the  Kerensky  Cooperative  law.  no  matter  how  great  is  the  debt  incurred  by  its 

In  1914  there  were  1,624  local  cooperatives  in  fallen  value,  and  the  addition  to  the  circulation 

Siberia.     In  December,   191 8,  there  were  under  of  spurious  issues,  the  paying  power  of  180,000,000 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Zacoupsbeet  10,040  locals  peoples  is  great  enough  to  lift  the  load  sometime 

comprising  2,681,000  families  and  patronized  by  They  also  look  somewhat  to  the  Allies  to  help 

3,772,000  families,  according  to  figures  furnished  bring  about  a  solution  in  that  direction, 
me  by  their  officials.     These  locals  are  formed  into         Until   then,   both   private   business   men   and| 

29  provincial  unions,  who  in  turn  comprise  the  cooperative  leaders  are  making  the  best  of  an 

membership   of   the   Zacoupsbeet.     Its    turnover  unfortunate  situation  and  preparing  themselves 

increased  from  3,426,000  rubles  in  1916  to  more  for  the  coming  internal  struggle  for  commercial 

than  360,000,000  rubles  for  the  first  10  months  of  supremacy.     Private  capital   is  organizing  syn- 

191 8.     It  acts  as  sales  agent  for  an  independent  dicates  to  increase  their  buying  power  and  coop-k. 

group  of  cooperative  creameries.     Last  year  its  eratives   are   devising  ways  of  increasing  their^ 

butter  sales  totaled  nearly  10,000  tons.  capitals,  and  tightening  their  central  control  overL 

Both  the  Zacoupsbeet  and  the  Sincrit  have  ex-  member  organizations.     But  neither  expects  much 
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relief  for  the  economic  stringency  until  the  railway  and  a  few  articles  for  relief  of  the  sick  and  the 

J|  itself   is    in    good    working   order.     While    river  refugees.     Military   supplies   went   westward   in 

ii    transportation  is  important,  particularly  in  con-  increasing  quantities,  but  little  or  nothing  filtered 

s   nection  with  short  hauls,  70  per  cent,  of  all  Si-  through  for  the  civil  population  to  buy,  except 

berian  traffic  has  been  handled  by  the  railroad,  profiteers'  small  shipments.     Are  we  to  keep  our 

So  the  economic  effect  of  the  Allies  will  be  far-  promise? 

reaching.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  success- 
The  physical  condition  of  the  railroad  is  such  ful  operation  of  the  railroad  cannot  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Stevens's  assistants  will  have  many  except  by  American  soldiers  garrisoning  the  prin- 
months  of  hard  sledding  before  they  can  begin  to  cipal  points.  "  I  cannot  assure  the  people  a  good 
show  big  traffic  improvements.  More  than  50  railroad  system  without  our  soldiers  to  back 
per  cent,  of  the  motive  power  is  in  the  shops,  and  me  up,"  said  Mr.  Stevens  to  me  in  February, 
thousands  of  needed  parts  will  have  to  come  from  To  turn  the  railroad  back  to  the  Russians  to  run 
America.  The  whole  scheme  of  train  running  will  just  now  would  probably  mean  a  complete  break- 
have  to  be  revolutionized  if  the  dispatcher  system  down  of  the  whole  transportation  question.  That 
is  to  work  over  there.  Great  lessons  of  promptness  will  lead  to  the  downfall  of  Kolchak  and  the  re- 
and  responsibility  will  have  to  be  impressed  upon  turn  to  power  of  the  Red  Guard  government, 
the  Russian  employees;  man)'  changes  in  conduct  To  recall  the  American  soldiers  now  in  Siberia 
of  stations  and  yards  must  come  about;  and  re-  before  the  Russians  have  found  themselves,  will, 
adjustments  of  tariffs  will  be  needed.  in  my  judgment,  be  a  serious  blow  to  liberalism  in 
Of  course,  it  is  not  pleasing  to  the  Russians  in  that  country;  it  will  be  an  American  sanction 
Siberia  that  they  cannot  do  this  thing  themselves,  to  murder  and  anarchy.  If  it  is  right  to  keep  our 
Just  now  they  would  have  preferred  to  have  done  soldiers  there,  they  should  be  sufficiently  strength- 
it,  just  as  we  would  prefer  to  do  our  own  recon-  ened  to  banish  the  possibility  of  even  minor  up- 
struction  work  if  we  were  in  a  similar  condition  of  risings.  It  is  only  the  smallness  of  the  police 
demoralization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prompt  forces  over  there  now  whichmakes  a  single  soldier's 
payment  of  wages,  the  freer  movement  of  goods  life  unsafe. 

inland,  the  balancing  up  of  trade  by  export  sales  In  assistance  also  lies  our  own  national  interest, 

of  Siberian  raw  products,  the  more  rapid  move-  for  we  shall  profit  in  a  commercial  way  by  the 

ment  of  troop  trains  and  military  supply  trains  policy;  but  for  trade  alone  there  could  be  no 

to  the  Siberian  west  front  where  the  Bolsheviki  legitimate  ground  for  occupation  and  assistance, 

threaten,  will  counterbalance  their  sensitiveness;  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  Siberian  people  just  as 

especially  since  Russians  know  that  it  is  a  tempor-  much  as  our  policy  of  occupation  and  assistance 

ary  arrangement.     To  such  extent  are  their  fears  was  for  the  good  of  -the  Cuban  people,  and  also 

relieved  as  to  Japanese  aggrandizement  in  Slavic  is  for  our  own  good.     It  is  the  law  of  things  that 

territory.  those  who  do  good  unto  others  do  also  good  unto 

t  hpmspl  vps 

America's  double  opportunity  ^>     .,      \  .  ..      .,      c  «          .u      >,  •    „ 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of     over  there     is  a  new 

Cut  off  from  Russia  and  Western  Europe  by  a  commonwealth  longing  to  be  free  of  Bolshevism, 

Red  Battle  Line,  the  Siberian  people  look  mainly  and  a  people  rapidly  regaining  their  stock  of 

:o  America  for  immediate  assistance.     That  as-  common  sense.     These  people  will  have  in  time 

distance  was  promised  them  on  a  large  scale  last  only  the  friendliest  feelings  for  the  Americans 

October  by  our  War  Trade  Board  at  Vladivostok,  who  helped  them  out  of  their  sorrows.     That 

slot  only  were  relief  measures  promised,  but  also  friendliness  is  the  "good  will"  part  of  the  great 

1  great  loosening  up  of  restrictions  on  the  move-  international  trade  that  the  future  has  in  store 

nent  of  goods  into  Siberia.     Twenty  thousand  for  Siberia.     That  "good  will"  means  open  op- 

ons  a  month  of  needed  commodities  were  to  be  portunities  for  American  railroad  builders,  con- 

ent    according    to   official    telegrams    published  structors  of  mines,  builders  of  industrial  machin- 

inder  the  signature  of  the  Vladivostok  representa-  ery,    grain    elevators,    tanneries,    electric-power 

ive.     Deliveries   were   to   begin   in   November;  plants,  and  many  other  enterprises.     That  "good 

ooperative   associations   and   reputable   trading  will"  means  ready  sale  of  American  export  prod- 


rganizations  were  to  be  dealt  with  fairly.     This  ucts  when  needed,   such  as  agricultural   imple- 

;ave  the  Siberian  population  hope;  but  in  Febru-  ments,  woolens,  cotton  goods,  sewing  machines, 

ry  it  was  impossible  to  hear  of  any  shipments  and  toilet  articles.     But  if  we  were  not  to  profit, 

hat  had  gone  to  the  interior  west  of  Manchuria  there  is  before  us  the  duty  of  the  big  brother  to 

Itation,  except  one  train  of  about  800  tons  of  the  little  brother — a  rule  of  conduct  which  these 

ifflj  Dodstuffs  sent  by  our  Government  for  distribu-  days  we  are  applying  to  Belgium.     Why  not  also 

ion  among  needy   Russian  railroad  employees,  to  Siberia? 
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THE  same  years  that  saw  Pershing,  by 
his  practical,  virile  administration  as 
military  governor  and  commander  cf 
the  Moro  Province,  establish  law  and 
order  in  that  hitherto  barbaric  and  tur- 
bulent land,  also  saw  civilized  Mexico  falling  into 
the  chaos  of  anarchy. 

For  the  eighth  time  in  the  history  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic,  Porfirfo  Diaz,  in  December,  19 10, 
took  the  Presidential  oath.  Revolution  soon 
brought  Madero  into  an  authority  that  was  dis- 
puted by  counter-revolutionists — an  authority 
that  was  brought  to  an  end  by  General  Huerta's 
seizure  of  the  government  in  February,  191 3. 
In  the  lawlessness  that  accompanied  this  constant 
condition  of  governmental  turmoil,  the  lives  of 
both  Americans  and  Europeans  were  taken,  large 
amounts  of  foreign-owned  property  destroyed. 
Huerta  was  judged  by  many  to  be  the  "strong 
man"  needed  to  restore  peace  and  order.  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  European 
nations  granted  him  recognition;  but  the  United 
States  unqualifiedly  declined  to  take  such  action. 
The  attitude  of  President  Wilson  was  thus  out- 
lined by  him:  "I  would  like  to  believe  that  all 
this  hemisphere  is  devoted  to  the  same  sacred 
purpose,  and  that  nowhere  can  any  government 
endure  which  is  stained  by  blood  or  supported  by 
anything  but  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Refused  recognition  by  the  United  States, 
Huerta  declared  that  the  American  ambassador, 
Henry  L.  \Vilson,was  without  diplomatic  standing. 
This  severed  the  official  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  believed  by  most  Americans  that 
war  was  imminent. 

Pershing,  about  to  start  for  home  after  four 
years  of  continuous  service  in  the  Moro  country 
— a  service  which  included  a  number  of  hard  cam- 
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paigns — applied  to  the  War  Department  for  as- 
signment to  "active  service"  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  with  Mexico.  Reaching  Honolulu  on 
December  20,  191 3,  aboard  the  transport  Sher- 
man, he  was  given  this  cablegram:  "You  are  as- 
signed Eighth  Brigade,  Presidio,  San  Francisco 
Quarters  available.  No  prospect  war,  but  Eighth 
Brigade  first  on  roster." 

He  had  had  little  more  than  time  to  settle  hisi 
family  in  the  quarters  provided  for  the  command-i 
ing  officer  at  the  Presidio — a  two-story  frame  house 
facing  the  parade  ground — when  the  Eighth 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  the  Mexican  border,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Bliss,  near  El  Paso,  Texas.iic 
This  looked  like  the  beginning  of  "active  service/'dki 
Pershing  accordingly  left  his  wife  and  four  children 
at  the  Presidio.  The  Eighth  Brigade  began  pa- 
troling  the  Mexican  Border  on  January  20th, 
1914. 

Huerta  still  controlled  the  strongest  faction  in  u 
Mexico,  the  most  powerful  opposition  coming  froml  - 
the  combined  revolutionary  forces  of  Carranzal  : 
and  Villa.     I n  April  came  the  affront  to  the  Ameri-|i" 
can  flag,  the  demand  that  the  flag  be  saluted  by 
way  of  apology,  Huerta's  refusal,  and  then  the 
naval  and  military  occupation  of  the  harbor  ol 
Vera  Cruz.    This  entry  on  Mexican  soil  cost  th 
Americans  eight  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded 
The  Mexicans  lost   126  killed,  and  195  wounded 
It  was  war  between  the  two  nations.    Almost  im- 
mediately Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  tendered 
their   services   as   mediators.     The   invasion   at 
Vera  Cruz  was  halted  while  the  "  ABC  Conference  " 
deliberated  at  Niagara.     So  far  as  any  betterment 
of  conditions  in  Mexico  was  concerned,  the  long 
drawn  out  "ABC  Conference"  was  abortive.    The 
American  flag  was  not  saluted.     The  American 
army  of  invasion  was  withdrawn  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
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The  following  year  conditions  in  Mexico  grew 
vorse.  There  was  now  strife  between  Carranza 
md  Villa.  Seventy-six  American  civilians  were 
rilled  in  Mexico  from  1913  to  191 5  as  against 
orty-seven  Americans  killed  from  1910  to  and  in- 
■.luding  1912.  The  American  government  pro- 
ested  to  both  Carranza  and  Villa;  it  conferred 
vith  both  Carranza  and  Villa.  For  a  time  the 
lecision  hung  in  the  balance  as  to  whether  the 
American  Government  would  recognize  Carranza 
>r  Villa.  Conditions  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
>ecoming  so  critical  that  action  seemed  inevitable, 
.nother  conference  of  mediators  was  decided  upon, 
ndthe  Pan-American  Conference  came  into  being. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Pershing  decided 
o  bring  his  family  to  Fort  Bliss.  "  I'm  tired  of 
iving  alone,"  he  said  to  an  old  friend,  the  wife  of 
nother  army  officer.  "  I'm  having  my  quarters 
ixed  so  that  my  wife  and  children  can  join  me." 

The    arrangements    were    almost    completed. 
Ars.  Pershing  and  the  children  were  to  arrive 
/ithin  a  few  weeks.    On  the  morning  of  August 
7th,  191 5,  General  Pershing's  orderly  handed  him 
telegram.     In  the  scant,  stark  language  of  the 
are,  it  told  him  of  the  tragedy  that  had  occurred 
efore  dawn  that  morning  at  the  Presidio — that  a 
re  had  broken  out  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  his 
leeping  family,  that  his  wife  and  three  little 
aughters  had  been  suffocated,  that  his  six  year- 
Id  son,  Warren,  was  all  that  was  left  to  him. 
The  next  train  that  left  El  Paso  started  him  on 
is  two  days'  journey  to  San  Francisco.     There 
e  met  Senator  Warren,  his  father-in-Law,  who 
ad  come  on  from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  to- 
ether  they  went  to  the  Presidio. 
Pershing  said  little.    There  was  a  stern,  hard 
>ok  in  his  eyes.     The  lines  in  his  face  were  deeply 
larked.     And  that  firm  jaw  was  more  firmly  set 
lan  usual.    A  stranger  would  not  have  known 
lat  anything  unusual  had  come  into  his  life.  But 
t'hen  the  seclusion  of  a  hotel  room  was  finally 
cached,  the  general  dropped  on  the  edge  of  a  bed, 
nd  sat  for  a  moment,  head  bowed — then,  sud- 
enly,  the  iron  self-discipline  gave  way. 
The  burials  took  place  a  few  days  later  at  Chey- 
ine,  the  birthplace  of  his  wife.     Pershing  stayed 
ut  a  little  time  after  the  funeral.     He  hurried 
ack  to  the  border,  taking  with  him  his  son  and  his 
ster,  Miss  Mae  Pershing,  to  those  quarters  that 
ad  been  prepared  for  another  home-coming. 
Arrived  at  Fort  Bliss,  he  immediately  took  up 
is  duties  as  commanding  officer.     He  sought  that 
partan  solace  for  grief — work,  and  more  work. 
;nly    those    who    had    known    him    intimately, 
;alized  the  struggle  that  was  taking  place  within 
im.     For  a  time  it  was  feared  that  he  would  lose 
[j!   is  mind.    Then  once  more  he  got  complete  mas- 
£   :ry  of  himself. 


Meanwhile,  the  Pan-American  Conference, 
after  numerous  sessions,  proved  as  barren  of 
practical  results  as  had  its  predecessor,  the  "ABC 
Conference,"  Carranza  refusing  to  participate  in  it. 
It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  Administration 
at  Washington  announced  the  recognition  of  the 
"  de  facto  Government  of  Mexico  of  which  General 
Carranza  is  the  chief  executive." 

Not  only  had  the  claims  of  Villa  to  recognition 
(at  one  time  looked  upon  with  favor  by  the 
Administration  at  Washington)  been  rejected, 
but  an  unusual  privilege  was  now  given  to  the 
troops  of  Villa's  antagonist— on  a  half-dozen 
occasions,  large  bodies  of  Carranza  troops  were 
allowed  to  cross  American  territory,  to  reinforce 
hard-pressed  garrisons. 

Border  rumor  predicted  Villa's  answer.  It  was 
delivered  on  March  9th,  1916.  Just  before  the 
dawn  of  that  day,  more  than  500  bandits  under  the 
command  of  Villa  himself,  stole  across  the  border, 
and  raided  the  United  States  army  camp,  num- 
bering about  325  men,  at  Columbus,  New  Mexico. 
The  soldiers  quickly  rallied.  A  quick,  sharp 
scrimmage  followed,  and  the  bandits  retreated  into 
the  town  of  Columbus;  here  they  held  their  posi- 
tion long  enough  to  loot  stores,  and  fire  buildings; 
then  they  were  forced  to  take  to  the  saddle,  and, 
closely  pursued  by  American  troopers,  galloped 
for  the  border.  The  chase  extended  some  fifteen 
miles  into  Mexico,  and  was  only  given  up  when 
the  Americans'  supply  of  ammunition  gave  out. 
The  American  loss  was  8  soldiers  killed,  7  wounded, 
8  civilians  killed,  3  wounded.  The  bodies  of  67 
Mexican  bandits  were  gathered  and  burned.  It 
was  later  learned  that  Villa's  loss  was  close  to 
200.  The  camp  should  not  have  been  surprised; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  fight,  the  men,  out-num- 
bered almost  two  to  one,  gave  an  account  of  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  American 
Regulars. 

A  wave  of  indignation  swept  this  country. 
Immediate  action  was  demanded. 

From  the  White  House,  this  statement  was 
issued: 

An  adequate  force  will  be  sent  at  once  in  pursuit  of 
Villa,  with  the  single  object  of  capturing  him  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  his  forays.  This  can  and  will  be  done  in 
entirely  friendly  aid  of  the  constituted  authorities  in 
Mexico  and  with  scrupulous  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  that  republic. 

The  day  following  the  raid  on  Columbus,  Car- 
ranza sent  a  note  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, expressing  grief  at  the  occurrence  and  with 
characteristic  impudence,  suggesting  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  de  facto  government  be  al- 
lowed to  pursue  bandits  or  outlaws  across  the 
border   into   American   territory,   in   return   for 
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reciprocal  rights  to  be  exercised  by  the  United 
States. 

On  March  13th,  the  proposition  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  Secretary 
Lansing  stating  in  his  letter  of  acceptance: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  understands 
that  in  view  of  its  agreement  to  this  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  de  facto  government,  the  ar- 
rangement is  now  complete  and  in  force,  and  the  reci- 
procal privileges  thereunder  may  accordingly  be  exer- 
cised by  either  government  without  further  exchange  of 
views. 

Meanwhile,  the  War  Department  had  sent  an 
order  to  General  Funston,  commanding  the  South- 
ern Department  to  organize  a  force  to  enter  Mex- 
ico, under  the  command  of  General  Pershing. 
The  plan  of  campaign  was  as  follows:  Columbus, 
New  Mexico,  was  to  be  the  home  base  of  opera- 
tions and  supplies.  From  this  town  a  column  of 
troops  was  to  push  its  way  south  into  Chihuahua, 
toward  Casas  Grandes,  which  for  the  time  being 
was  to  be  the  advance  base  of  the  Punitive  Expe- 
dition. This  column  was  to  open  and  maintain 
the  line  of  communications  between  Columbus 
and  Casas  Grandes.  At  the  same  time,  another 
column,  provisioned  only  by  a  pack  train  carry- 
ing rations,  was  to  leave  Culberson's  Ranch,  and 
move  on  Casas  Grandes  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and,  arrived  at  that  advanced  base,  to  follow  such 
further  route  or  routes  as  circumstances  might 
then  indicate. 

The  troops  designated  to  form  the  Punitive 
Expedition  now  began  to  arrive — those  for  the 
east  column  at  Columbus,  those  for  the  west 
column  at  Culberson's  Ranch.  Some  of  the 
troops  came  by  rail,  some  by  forced  marches. 
Among  the  latter,  was  Pershing's  old  regiment, 
the  Tenth  Cavalry,  which  rode  from  Fort  Hua- 
chuca  to  Douglas  in  less  than  two  days.  By  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th  both  columns  were  ready  to 
start. 

It  was  Pershing's  intention  to  lead  the  column 
that  was  to  move  swiftly  from  Culberson's  Ranch. 
But  word  had  come  to  him  that  a  detachment  of 
de  facto  troops  stationed  at  Palomas,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Columbus,  had  been  ordered  to  prevent 
American  troops  from  entering  Mexico.  The  at- 
tention of  the  commanding  officer  at  Palomas 
was  called  to  the  agreement  that  had  been  reached 
by  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  His  only 
answer  was  that  he  had  orders  to  use  force  to  resist 
the  entry  of  American  troops  upon  Mexican  soil. 
He  was  notified  that  the  Columbus  column  would 
cross  the  border  at  noon  on  the  15th.  It  crossed 
on  the  minute,  and  reached  Palomas — the  de  facto 
troops  had  left  some  hours  before. 

Pershing  now  hurried  across  country  to  Culber- 
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son's  Ranch.  Colonel  Dodd's  column  was  ready, 
waiting  for  him.  It  crossed  the  border  at  mid- 
night and  rode  steadily  until  early  morning  when 
it  camped  at  Geronimo  Rock.  At  noon  it  was 
again  on  the  march,  riding  steadily  until  it  halted 
for  the  night  at  Ojitas,  fifty  miles  from  Culberson's. 
An  early  start  was  made  the  next  morning,  -and  at 
7:30  o'clock  that  night  camp  was  made  on  Casas 
Grandes  River,  just  outside  the  town  of  Colonia 
Dublan.  This  is  a  record  ride  for  a  cavalry 
brigade. 

Pershing  here  ascertained  that  Villa  and  his 
band  had  reached  the  country  to  the  southward. 
It  was  believed  that  he  was  heading  for  the  moun- 
tains back  of  Guerrero.  In  the  hope  of  hemming 
him  in  on  both  the  east  side  and  the  west,  and  wild 
possibly  striking  his  trail  or  getting  ahead  of  him,  ifest; 
three  cavalry  columns  were  immediately  ordered  iliog 
to  move  to  the  south  in  what  may  roughly  be 
described  as  parallel  lines. 

To  appreciate  the  splendid  dash  with  which  ificu 
Villa  was  pursued,  look  at  the  accompanying  mapj  Bve 
which  was  drawn  from  information  secured  from 
the  Division  of  Military  Intelligence,  U.  S.  A.  and  pert 
locate  Las  Varas,  and  Namiquipa.  The  three  oly 
cavalry  columns  ordered  to  move  southward  had  ~t 
all  been  a  part,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the 
cavalry  brigade  that  had  just  completed  a  recordflin 
ride  from  Culberson's  Ranch  to  Colonia  Dublanj 
On  March  23rd  one  column  had  reached  El  Toro; 
on  the  22nd  another  had  reached  Las  Varas;  and 
on  the  23rd  the  remaining  column  had  arrived 
within  fifteen  miles  of  Namiquipa. 

These  men  had  travelled  over  alkali  flats,  over|Bti 
burning  wastes  of  sand,  over  rocky,  mountain 
trails.  They  had  lived  on  the  barest  necessities. 
When  these  columns  left  Colonia  Dublan,  all  that 
they  carried  with  them  in  the  way  of  food,  was 
what  was  left  of  the  five  days'  rations  that  the 
pack  train  carried  when  it  left  Culberson's  Ranch 
on  the  15th.  But  in  many  parts  of  Chihuahua 
there  are  herds  of  cattle  and  fields  of  beans.  The 
cavalry  columns  pushed  ahead  into  an  inhospitable 
region,  taking  their  chances  on  being  able  to  live 
off  the  country.  Beef  and  beans  was  their  diet, 
sometimes  plenty,  often  scanty.  From  March 
19th,  when  the  Tenth  Cavalry  left  Colonia  Dub 
Ian,  to  the  middle  of  April  when  it  was  down  near 
Parral,  it  received  no  rations. 

Had  the  officers  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  campaign  been  permitted  to  run  it  as  they 
knew  it  ought  to  be  run,  supplies  would  have  been 
shipped  over  the  railroad  to  Casas  Grandes, 
whether  Carranza  would  or  whether  he  wouldn't. 
But  the  Administration  at  Washington  said  that 
the  Mexican  railways  could  not  be  used  without 
Carranza's  consent.  On  March  17th,  Carranza 
sent  a  note  to  Washington,  complaining  of  the 
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I  entry  into   Mexico  of  the  Punitive  Expedition,  intended  to  be  driven  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a 
1-  without  notification  to  the  de  facto  government,  district  which   is  practically  without   roads,  no 
■n  On  March  19th,  a  request  made  to  the  carranza  arrangement  had  been  made  for  their  repair. 
is  Government  for  permission  to  send  supplies  to  the  Though  the  Punitive  Expedition  was  a  earn- 
ed American  troops,  over  the  Northwestern  Railway  paign  made  up  of  small  bodies  of  troops  which,  not 


of  Mexico,  was  refused. 

Meantime,  confusion  worse  confounded%existed 

at  Columbus.  Great 
ia  trainloads  of  supplies 
y  began  to  arrive.     They 

completely  filled  the 
lis  solitary  siding  and  over- 
d.  flowed  on  to  the  main 
»  track.  This,  however, 
ag  was  a  difficulty  which 
id  could  not  have  been 
n,  forestalled.  Additional 
d  sidings  were  laid  and 
i)e  this  difficulty  obviated. 
But  there  were  other 
cli  difficulties  which  could 
ip,  have  been  forestalled. 
m  The  war  cloud  had  hung 
4  over  the  border  for  sev- 
■ee  eral  years;  during  that 
id  time  the  invasion  of 
lie  Mexico  was  a  thing  that 
rd  many  Americans  ex- 
n.  pected  might  come  at 
0:  any  moment ;  yet,  when, 
id  after  much  delay,  the 
ed  invasion  was   finally 

ordered,  the  Quarter- 
ed master  Department 
lie  broke  down  entirely. 

There  had  been  no  steps 

taken  to  organize  that 

big  coordinating  staff 
he  that  is  needed  to  keep 

an  army  in  the  field  sup- 
plied  with    the   many 


things  essential   to  its 


THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  PUNITIVE  EXPEDITION 

This  map,  drawn  from  data  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Mili- 
tary Intelligence,  contains  much  information  that  has  never 
before  been  published.  It  shows  the  routes  of  the  main  col- 
umns of  Pershing's  force,  as  they  pursued  Villa  for  more  than 
500  miles  into  Mexico,  but  does  not  pretend  to  show  the  routes 
of  the  countless  marches  made  by  scouting  parties,  such  as  the 
one  that  ended  in  the  affair  at  Carrizal 


success.  Freight  trains 
arrived  without  any- 
thing to  indicate  their 
contents.    They  had  to 

be  unloaded  and  the  various  articles  sorted  and 
piled.  The  officers,  clerks,  and  laborers  to  do  this 
work  had  to  be  gathered  together,  and  then  let 
Experience  be  their  teacher. 

Carranza  not  allowing  us  to  use  the  railways, 
motor  trucks  were  to  be  used  to  supply  the  troops. 
Some  thousands  of  these  troops  were  now  far     rugged  mountains,  valleys,  and  canons.     It  was 


only  for  the  attainment  of  their  objective  but  also 
for  their  own  safety,  should  have  been  in  close 

touch  with  headquarters 
and  with  each  other,  yet 
the  provision  for  this 
communication  was 
amazingly  inadequate. 
The  proper  telegraph 
wire  was  not  on  hand 
when  the  expedition 
took  the  field,  and,  in 
lieu  of  it,  an  ordinary 
iron  wire  was  laid  on 
the  ground.  In  wet 
weather,  this  failed  en- 
tirely. Moreover,  it 
was  frequently  broken 
by  cattle  and  wagons. 
The  cavalry  columns 
were  supplied  with  small 
radio  sets  that  had  a 
sending  capacity  of 
about  25  miles;  but  as 
the  cavalry  columns 
often  moved  50  or  more 
miles  in  a  day,  these 
pack  sets  were  practi- 
cally worthless.  There 
were  a  number  of  wagon 
radio  sets  which  gave 
comparatively  fair  ser- 
vice, though  they  were 
frequently  out  of  order. 
The  result  of  all  this 
was  that  individual  col- 
umns were  frequently 
isolated.  At  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in 
the  march,  the  chief  of 
staff  was  out  of  touch 
with  the  commanding 
general  of  the  expedition  for  several  days. 
But  above  all  else,  the  Punitive  Expedition 
was  a  campaign  in  which  the  airplane  would  have 
been  of  great  service.  The  American  troops 
were  pursuing  a  bandit  who  was  fleeing  across  a 
country  that  in  many  places  was  a  labyrinth  of 


down  in  Mexico,  but  the  motor  transportation 
that  was  rushed  to  Columbus  arrived  in  all  con- 
ditions of  unpreparedness.  There  was  one  sort  of 
chassis,  another  sort  of  body,  and  no  equipment 

Though  these  trucks  were 


for  uniting  the  two. 


a  campaign  in  which  quick  scouting  was  essential, 
and  the  airplane  was  the  ideal  scout  for  this 
country:  in  a  few  minutes  it  could  make  an  aerial 
inspection  of  a  mountainous  section  that  would 
take  a  cavalry  detachment  many  days  to  cover. 
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But  when  the  Punitive  Expedition  started  into 
Mexico,  there  were  just  eight  planes  on  the  border. 
They  were  all  old  machines  that  had  seen  their 
day  of  service;  not  one  of  them  had  sufficient 
power  to  combat  the  high  altitudes  of  Mexico; 
not  one  of  them  carried  a  machine  gun.  All  of 
these  damning  facts  had  been  duly  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  at  Washington. 

On  March  19th  this  squadron  of  eight  airplanes 
received  orders  from  Pershing  to  report  to  him  at 
Casas  Grandes.  They  started  at  about  dusk. 
One  plane  was  wrecked  that  night.  Another  met 
a  similar  fate  the  following  day. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  story  of 
these  aviators  who  tried  to  overcome  aerial 
obstacles  with  machines  that  they  knew  were  un- 
equal to  the  task.  One  after  another  the  ma- 
chines were  wrecked.  Many  of  us  still  remember 
the  story  of  the  pilot  and  observer  who  were  in- 
jured by  the  fall  of  their  airplane,  and  who  for  two 
days  were  without  food  and  water  while  they 
dragged  themselves  over  sixty-five  miles  of  desert 
to  the  nearest  American  camp.  But  as  long  as  the 
machines  would  fly,  the  aviators  willingly  drove 
them.  Within  their  limited  opportunities  they 
rendered  much  valuable  service. 

Just  one  day  over  a  month  after  the  squadron 
of  eight  airplanes  flew  southward  to  join  the 
Punitive  Expedition,  only  two  machines  re- 
mained, and  these  two  were  so  unserviceable  that 
they  were  sent  back  to  Columbus  and  destroyed. 
Between  April  20th  and  July  1st — a  time  when  the 
troops  of  the  de  facto  government  were  assuming 
an  aggressive  attitude,  and  might  at  any  moment 
have  started  hostilities  on  a  large  scale — Pershing 
was  without  a  single  airplane. 

By  the  time  Pershing  reached  Casas  Grandes, 
he  knew  that  the  Mexicans  resented  the  presence 
of  American  troops,  that  the  general  hope  was 
that  Villa  would  not  be  captured.  As  he  moved 
south  from  Casas  Grandes,  he  learned  that  the  de 
facto  troops,  while  pretending  to  assist,  were  in 
reality  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  pursuit 
of  the  bandit.  They  gave  information,  but  it 
was  always  found  to  be  false.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  the  American  troops  were  thus  sent  on 
fruitless  chases  or  thrown  off  the  trail  and  delayed. 

But  these  strategems  of  the  de  facto  troops  were 
only  a  brief  hindrance.  Pershing  continued  to  push 
southward,  combing  the  country  with  parallel 
columns.  The  country  was  carefully  studied, 
and  wherever  it  was  thought  that  Villa  might 
turn  or  twist  or  double  on  his  tracks,  Pershing  had 
a  column  to  checkmate  him. 

The  first  reward  of  this  tireless  combing  of  the 
country  came  on  March  29th.  The  day  before, 
Colonel  Dodd  in  command  of  a  column  that  had 
just  reached  Bachinova,  learned  that  Villa  with  a 


force  of  more  than  500  men,  was  at  Guerrero.  I 
twelve  days  this  column  had  marched  376  miles 
but  on  learning  that  the  quarry  was  within  reac 
it  immediately  took  to  the  saddle,  and  began  tha 
splendid  night  ride  to  Guerrero  which  resulted  in  . 
complete  surprise  and  rout  of  the  Villistas.  0 
the  ei\emy,  30  bodies  were  found;  the  numbe 
borne  away  is  unknown.  Four  American  trooper 
were  wounded,  none  seriously.  Unfortunately 
Villa,  with  an  escort  of  about  1 50  men,  had  move< 
south  two  days  before.  Though  Villa  and  his  mei 
had  had  a  six  days'  start,  within  two  weeks  tin 
Americans  had  caught  up  with  them  and  givei 
them  a  trouncing. 

The  advance  forces  of  the  Punitive  Expeditior 
were,  by  this  time,  hot  upon  Villa's  trail.  Bu 
now  there  came  increasing  evidence  of  the  desin 
of  the  de  facto  troops  to  hinder  or  even  stop  th< 
pursuit.  A  de  facto  officer  assured  the  comman- 
der of  one  column  that  Villa  was  dead;  forma 
objection  was  made  to  a  column  continuing  it: 
line  of  march;  the  American  camps  were  fired  intc 
at  night. 

The  American  troops  continued  to  push  south 
until  on  April  12th  the  column  under  Majoi 
Tompkins  reach  Parral.  The  story  of  that  wan- 
ton  attack,  participated  in  by  de  facto  soldiers 
does  not  need  retelling  here — that  retreat  ol 
American  troops  under  fire,  and  their  loss  of  life 
is  still  too  vivid  in  the  memory  of  the  nation. 

Major  Tompkins  retreated  about  15  miles: 
intrenched,  and  awaited  reinforcements. 

Notes  were  now  exchanged  between  Washing-1 
ton  and  Mexico  City;  and  as  a  result  of  these.. 
General  Scott  went  to  the  border  for  a  conference 
with  General  Obregon  representing  Carranza 
Obregon  insisted  that  the  Punitive  Expedition 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Mexico. 
A  compromise  was  finally  agreed  upon,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  respective  governments, 
that  the  American  troops  would  be  gradually 
withdrawn  provided  that  the  de  facto  troops  took 
up  the  pursuit  of  Villa.  Carranza  refused  to 
ratify  this  agreement  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  tacit  approval  of  the  entry  of  the  Punitive 
Expedition  into  Mexico. 

Pershing  had  made  such  disposition  of  his 
columns  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  happening  as 
had  occurred  at  Parral,  the  columns  could  unite. 
Thus  Major  Tompkins  soon  had  more  than  suff 
cient  reinforcements.  But  this  body  of  troops 
could  not  be  properly  supplied  by  motor  trans 
ports  which  had  to  travel  almost  500  miles  from 
the  base  at  Columbus.  Retirement  was  there 
fore  decided  upon,  and  the  advance  columns 
moved  back  upon  San  Antonio,  Mexico,  a  distance 
of  about  180  miles. 

On  April  17th,  at  Tomochic,  and  again  on  May 
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©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
an-  A    PACK   TRAIN    IN    MEXICO 

Often  dependence  had  to  be  placed  on  this  method  of  carrying  supplies,  because  of  the  inefficient  motor  transport  service 


5th,  at  Ojos  Azules,  the  American  troops  came  in 
contact  with  bands  of  Villistas,  and  administered 
a  severe  beating.  As  a  result  of  the  fights  at 
Guerrero,  at  Tomochic,  and  at  Ojos  Azules,  Villa's 
forces  were  completely  disrupted.  Pershing's 
troops  were  now  being  used  to  scour  the  country 
and  to  round  up  and  destroy  the  small  disorgan- 
ized bands  of  Villistas. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  first  withdrawal,  that 
the  American  forces  moved  backward — this  time 
to  Namiquipa.  As  the  American  forces  moved 
back,  the  temper  of  the  de  facto  troops  became 
more  ugly.  Their  threats  of  aggressive  tactics 
against  the  American  troops  were  now  openly 
made.  There  were  reliable  reports  that  com- 
manders of  de  facto  troops  were  preparing  their 
forces  to  attack  the  Americans.  There  were  a 
number  of  large  bodies  of  these  Mexicans  between 
what  was  now  the  advance  base  at  Namiquipa  and 
the  border.  Here  was  the  trying  situation  that 
Pershing  had  to  face:  His  line  of  communication 
was  menaced  by  forces  with  whom  he  was  required 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  friendship.  Frequent 
scouts  were  now  imperative  to  learn  if  there  was  an 
openly  hostile  move  by  the  de  facto  troops.  This 
was  the  time  when  an  airplane  would  have  been 
invaluable.  But  as  already  stated,  Pershing  had 
not  a  single  one  left. 

From  the  commander  of  the  de  facto  troops  at 
Chihuahua  came  this  telegram: 


General  Pershing:  June  16,  1916. 

I  have  orders  from  my  government  to  prevent,  by 
the  use  of  arms,  new  invasions  of  my  country  by  Ameri- 
can forces,  and  also  to  prevent  the  American  forces  that 
are  in  this  state  from  moving  to  the  south,  east,  or 
west  of  the  places  they  now  occupy.  I  communicate 
this  to  you  for  your  knowledge  for  the  reason  that  your 
forces  will  be  attacked  by  the  Mexican  forces  if  these 
indications  are  not  heeded. 

Courteously, 

J.  B.  Trevino, 
The  General  in  Chief. 

To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

General  J.  B.  Trevino:  June  16,  1916. 

1  am  in  receipt  of  your  telegram  advising  me  that 
your  government  has  directed  you  to  prevent  any  move- 
ment to  the  east,  south,  or  v/est  of  the  American  forces 
now  in  Mexico,  and  that  should  such  movement  take 
place  the  American  forces  will  be  attacked  by  Mexican 
forces.  In  reply  you  are  informed  that  my  government 
has  placed  no  such  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of 
American  forces.  I  shall  therefore  use  my  own  judg- 
ment as  to  when  and  in  what  directions  I  shall  move  my 
forces  in  pursuit  of  bandits  or  in  seeking  information 
regarding  bandits.  If  under  these  circumstances  the 
Mexican  forces  attack  any  of  my  columns  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  will  lie  with  the  Mexican 
Government. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  J.  Pershing. 

Following   this    policy,    Pershing   sent   out    a 
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AN    AIRPLANE    FLYING    NEAR   THE    BORDER 

Pershing's   Punitive   Expedition  was  equipped,   at  first,  with  eight  airplanes,  but  accidents  soon  put  most  of  them  out  of 
commission,  finally  leaving  him  with  two  planes,  which  were  in  such  bad  shape  that  they  were  scrapped 
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A    TRAIN    OF   MOTOR    TRUCKS    NEAR   NAMIQUIPA,    MEXICO 

The  motor  transport  service  was  a  constant  source  of  trouble.     Lack  of  repair  shops  and  spare  parts  kept  many  machines  out 
of  commission  for  long  periods,  even  after  the  early  delay  in  getting  trucks  to  the  border  was  overcome 
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COLUMBUS,   NEW  MEXICO,   AFTER  VILLA'S   RAID 

howing  the  ruins  of  the  Commercial  Hotel,  in  which  six  Americans  lost  their  lives.    The  bandits  looted  and  burned  most  of 

the  town  before  retreating  across  the  border 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
CAPTURED   MEMBERS   OF   VILLA'S   BAND 
jarded  by  American  soldiers.    These  prisoners  were  members  of  the  Villista  "army"  that  raided  and  burned  the  town  of 

Columbus,  N.  M. 
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PERSHING  AT  THE  BORDER 

When  Pershing  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Punitive  Expedition  he  was  already  familiar  with  many  of  the  problems  that  la; 

before  him,  through  constant  study  of  the  country 


number  of  reconnoitring  parties.  One  of  these 
was  a  troop  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry  under  Captain 
Boyd,  another  a  troop  of  the  same  regiment  under 
Captain  Morey.  These  two  troops  met  and  in  re- 
turning reached  Carrizal,  which  is  shown  on  page 
i  5 1  in  the  map  drawn  from  information  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Military  Intelligence.  Like 
Parral,  this  story  of  Carrizal  needs  no  retelling. 

Surrounded,  outnumbered,  far  from  any  sup- 
port, the  little  band  of  troopers  nevertheless 
bravely  held  their  ground  until  a  number  of  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  seventeen  were 
captured  by  the  surrounding  Mexicans. 

The  incident  created  no  little  excitement  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Puni- 
tive Expedition  felt  sure,  as  did  many  civilians 
at  home,  that  serious  military  steps  would  be 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  affair.  So  certain  were 
the  troops,  in  fact,  that  war  would  be  the  result, 
that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  joy  over 
the  prospect  of  real  action  unhampered  by  diplo- 
matic restrictions. 


at 


But  Washington  was  still  inclined  to  be  lenient 
and  on  June  25,  19 16,  the  following  message  wa 
sent  by  the  State  Department  to  James  Lini 
Rodgers,  the  special  representative  of  the  Unitec 
States  Government  in  Mexico  City: 

Mr.  Arrcdondo  yesterday  delivered  to  this  Govern 
ment  the  following  communication: 

"I  am  directed  by  my  government  to  inform  you 
Excellency  in  reference  to  the  Carrizal  incident  thai 
the  Chief  Executive,  through  the  Mexican  War  Depart 
ment,  gave  orders  to  General  Jacinto  B.  Trevino  not  t 
permit  American  Forces  from  General  Pershing' 
columns  to  advance  further  south  or  to  move  eithc 
east  or  west  from  the  points  where  they  are  locatd 
and  to  oppose  new  incursions  of  American  soldiers  infc 
Mexican  territory.  These  orders  were  brought  bn 
General  Trevino  to  the  attention  of  General  Pershing1 
who  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  communication's  relal 
tive  merits.  On  the  22nd,  as  your  Excellency  know^lfude 
an  American  force  moved  eastward  quite  far  from  it 
base,  notwithstanding  the  above  orders,  and  was  en;?  there 
gaged  by  Mexican  troops  at  Carrizal,  State  of  Chihuaj  ^j 
hua.     As  a  result  of  this  encounter,  several  men  01  [(]i 
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oth  sides  were  killed  and  wounded  and  17 
American  soldiers  were  made  prisoners." 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  hand  to  the 
linister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  the  de  facto 
overnment  the  following: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can  put 

0  other  construction  on  the  communication 
anded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  24th 
f  June  by  Mr.  Arredondo  under  the  instructions 
f  your  Government  than  that  it  is  a  formal 
vowal  of  deliberately  hostile  action  against 
>rces  of  the  United  States  now  in  Mexico,  and  of 
urpose  to  attack  them  without  provocation 
henever  they  move  from  their  present  position 

1  pursuance  of  the  objects  for  which  they  are 
nt  there. 

The  note  explained  the  attitude  of  the 
nited  States,  and  ended  with  a  demand 
or  the  "immediate  release  of  prisoners 
aken  in  this  encounter  at  Carrizal  together 
•ith  any  property  of  the  United  States 
aken  with  them,"  and  informed  the  de 
acto  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  "  that 
he  Government  of  the  United  States 
xpects  an  early  statement  from  your 
jovernment  as  to  the  course  of  action  it 

Joshes  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
o  understand  it  has  determined  upon." 
But  even  this  note  did  not  seem  to  change 
he  attitude  of  Carranza,  although  on  July 
6th  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  were 
;iven  an  enthusiastic  greeting  when   they 
ti  entered  El  Paso.    A  few  days  later — on  July 
.th — Carranza  indicated  his  willingness  to 
( insider  "in  a  spirit  of  accord"  remedies 
l!  o  be  applied  to  the  situation,  and  suggested 
ffl  !he  acceptance  of  offers  of  mediation  from 
1  'he  Latin  American   Republics.    On   July 
i  '2th  he  proposed  a  joint   commission,   to 
onsist  of  three  Mexican  and  three  American 
ommissioners,  who  were  "to  hold  a  con- 
erence   and  resolve  at  once  the  point  re- 
,  ,;arding   the   definite   withdrawal"  of   the 
t  \merican  forces  in  Mexico.    They  were  also 
i  0  "draft  a  protocol  of  agreement  regarding 

■  he  reciprocal  crossing  of   forces,  and   in- 
vestigate the  origin  of  the  incursions"  that 

■  lad  taken  place  up  to  that  time,  in  an  effort 

to  ascertain  the  responsibility." 
To    this    suggestion    the    American    Govern- 
ment   replied,    accepting   the  proposal   "in    the 
,  pirit    of    frank    cordiality    in    which    it    was 
«  iade ."     . 

The  commission  was  appointed  and  met,  but 

*  he  results  attained  were  meager.    On  November 

4th  it  was  rumored  that  an  agreement  had  been 

eached,  and  that  the   Mexican  and  American 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

IN    THE   CHILL   OF    THE   MORNING 

general,  in  his  army  "slicker,"  tries  to  get  a  little  warmth  out  of 
the  morning  sunlight 

commissioners  had  signed  it,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  two  governments.  Before  the  end 
.of  the  year,  however,  it  became  known  that 
Carranza  had  refused  to  ratify  the  protocol,  and 
on  January  15,  1917,  the  Joint  Commission  was 
dissolved  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plishment to  its  credit. 
On  January  28th  an  announcement  was  made 
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GENERAL    PERSHING    IN    THE    FIELD 

The  plans  of  the  Punitive  Expedition  were  carefully  laid,  and  the  failure  to  capture  Villa  is  not  due  to  our  soldieis  in 
Mexico.  So  far  as  equipment  and  supplies  were  concerned  the  expedition  was  handicapped,  but  the  personnel  and  plan  of 
advance  were  excellent 


by  Secretary  Baker  that  Pershing  had  been  or- 
dered to  withdraw  from  Mexico  with  his  entire 
force,  and  a  few  days  later  it  was  decided  to  send 
Ambassador  Fletcher  to  Mexico. 

During  this  extended  period  of  negotiation, 
the  Punitive  Expedition  did  little  but  remain 
quiet,  but  on  September  25,  191 6,  Pershing  was 
given  the  promotion  that  placed  the  two  stars  of 
the  Major-General  on  his  shoulder.  He  remained 
in  command  of  the  forces  in  Mexico,  however, 
until  their  final  withdrawal,  which  was  completed 
by  February  5,  191 7,  the  date  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  new  Mexican  constitution.  A  few 
days  later — on  February  10th — the  newly  ap- 
pointed ambassador,  Mr.  Fletcher,  left  for  Mexico 
City. 

But  the  months  that  had  seen  Pershing  at  the 
head  of  the  Punitive  Expedition  in  Mexico  had 
also  seen  the  several  stages  of  Germany's  defiant 
and  ruthless  course.  Insolent  and  barbarous, 
the  Imperial  Government  had  piled  crime  upon 
crime  until  at  last  her  deliberate  intent  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  and,  on  April  3d,  President 
Wilson  in  his  address  before  the  two  houses  of 


Congress,  called  for  a  declaration  that  a  state  of 
war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany. 

Immediately  memory  of  the  difficulties  exper- 
ienced in  Mexico  and  along  the  border  seemed  to 
disappear  from  the  public  mind,  and  the  entire 
country  turned  wholeheartedly  toward  the  gigan- 
tic task  that  awaited  it.  The  Army  and  the  Na]vy 
seemed  to  expand  almost  overnight,  becoming 
huge  centres  of  activity,  and  on  May  7,  191 7, 
Major-General  Pershing  received  a  cipher  tele- 
gram, ordering  him  to  report  to  Washington. 
Later  in  the  same  month  he  sailed  for  Europe,  one 
of  the  first  of  two  and  a  half  million  Americans 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  play  their  part  in  the 
war. 

"  I  would  rather  live  now,"  he  said  to  a  friend 
just  before  he  left,  "and  participate  in  the  big 
things  that  are  happening  in  the  world — to  see  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  world-wide  democracy 
— to  have  some  part  in  carrying  our  flag  against 
autocratic  dictators,  and  upholding  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations,  than  to  have  lived  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history." 
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"The  Life  of  General  Pershing"  will  be  continued  in  the  World's  Work  for  July 
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Ithe  truth  about  our  no 

1  DAYS'  FIGHTING 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  ARGONNE-MEUSE 

The  Largest  Battle  in  American  History — The  Lack  of  Good  Roads,  and  the  Transportation 

Difficulties— The  Argonne  Forest— Montfaucon  and  How  the  Attack  Was  Held  Up— 

How  the  Americans  Crossed  the  Aire  and  Drove  the  Boche  Off  the  Heights — 

A  Diary — The   Kriemhilde  Defence  System — Sedan,  Mezieres, 

and  the  Railroad  That  Was  Vital  to  the  Germans — 

The  End  of  the  Battle  and  the  Armistice 

BY 

ARTHUR  W.  PAGE 

Discussion  of  many  details  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  abroad  are  now  appearing,  most  of  which  seem 

not  to  he  hased  upon  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  events  as  they  took  place.     In  the  whole  picture  there  are  many 

\nore  intensely  dramatic  and  heroic  achievements  than  the  public  yet  knows  and  there  were  also  many 

hortcomings.     But  there  can  be  no  intelligent  discussion  of  the  parts  of  the  work  of  the  A.  E.  F.  that  is  not 

ased  upon  a  conception  of  the  whole  active  campaign.     These  articles  are  an  attempt  to  give  such  a  picture. 


HE  Argonne-Meuse  battle,  fought  by 
our  First  Army,  was  the  largest  battle 
in  American  history.  General  Persh- 
ing's forces  engaged  were  about  ten 
times  as  large  as  those  of  General  Lee 
Gettysburg.  It  was  a  vital  element  in  the 
onquest  of  the  German  forces,  and  our  main  con- 
ribution  to  the  war's  decision.  The  first  great 
attle  of  the  new  British  armies — the  Somme — 
ccurred  23  months  after  Great  Britain  entered 
he  war.  Our  army  went  into  its  first  great  strug- 
le  18  months  after  our  declaration.  Half  of  the 
roops  and  divisional  staffs  were  green,  and  our 
orps  and  army  staffs  had  had  but  the  very  scanty 
attle  experience  acquired  in  the  Marne-Vesle 
ampaign  under  the  French  and  our  own  opera- 
Ion  at  St.  Mihiel.  The  place  to  be  attacked  was 
xtremely  difficult,  and  General  von  der  Marwitz 
nd  his  troops  were  seasoned  and  formidable  op- 
onents.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  just  as 
easonable  to  look  for  a  terrible  catastrophe  such 
befell  the  British  at  Gallipoli,  the  French  in 
ne  Champagne  in  191 7,  or  the  Germans  in  the 
Champagne  in  July,  1918,  as  to  look  for  a  decisive 
ictory — perhaps  more  so. 
The  state  of  our  army  would  naturally  have 
iggested  spending  five  or  six  months  more  in 
reparation  for  such  a  task.  The  state  of  the  war 
icontinently  demanded  that  we  tackle  the  prob- 
m  immediately  in  whatever  shape  we  were  to 
andle  it. 
On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  September  the 


Allied  line  from  the  sea  to  Switzerland  was  in 
contact  with  the  main  first  lines  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  system.  The  Germans  held  these  lines 
intact  everywhere  except  in  the  old  St.  Mihiel 
salient.  The  German  troops  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  these  lines  and  their 
ability  to  hold  them,  and  it  was  entirely  reasonable 
for  them  to  feel  that  their  defeats  in  preceding 
months  in  a  war  of  movement  were  no  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  what  they  could  do  behind  their 
famous  defensive  system. 

Marshal  Foch's  plan  was  for  the  British  army 
to  break  through  these  lines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cambrai,  and  push  eastward,  and  for  the  French 
Fourth  Army  and  the  American  First  Army  to  drive 
northward  on  either  side  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 
This  would  crowd  the  bulk  of  the  German  forces 
back  on  the  Ardennes  Forest  where  their  trans- 
portation facilities  were  the  poorest.  If  this  plan 
could  be  carried  out  rapidly  enough  to  throw  the 
German  retreat  into  confusion  a  large  part  of  the 
German  army  would  be  forced  to  surrender  in  the 
same  general  locality  as  the  French  surrendered  at 
Sedan  in  1870.  And  this  is  exactly  what  occurred. 
Foch,  Pershing,  Haig,  Ludendorf,  and  Hindenburg 
are  all  agreed  that  the  German  army  was  beaten 
and  the  armistice  (which  was  a  surrender)  was 
signed  to  avoid  a  complete  debacle.  In  General 
Pershing's  words:  "Nothing  but  surrender  or  an 
armistice  could  save  his  army  from  complete  disas- 
ter." 

Between  September  13th  and  20th  more  than 
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PART    OF    THE    RAINBOW    DIVISION    FOLLOWING    THE    GERMANS 

A  picture  showing  how  much  road  a  few  troops  and  their  wagons  will  take,  and  giving  some  conception  of  what  roads  the  men, 

munitions,  etc.,  of  an  army  of  half  a  million  men  would  need 


300,000  Americans  were  moved  from  St.  Mihiel 
and  from  the  rest  areas  to  the  front  between  Ver- 
dun and  the  western  edge  of  the  Argonne  Forest. 
The  troops  were  moved  for  the  most  part  in 
trucks,  24  men  to  the  truck,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  most  of  the  trucks,  or  camions  as  they 
call  them,  were  French.  It  takes  about  1,000 
trucks  to  move  the  men  of  an  American  division, 
not  counting  their  own  baggage  train.  One 
division  then  fills  about  four  miles  of  road.  There 
were  fifteen  divisions  moving  into  this  area.  That 
meant  60  miles  of  troops,  not  counting  artillery, 
supplies,  ammunition,  engineer  material,  etc. 
There  is  neither  the  heroism  nor  the  drama  about 
moving  troops  that  there  is  about  the  actual  fight- 
ing, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  import- 
ant parts  of  the  conduct  of  war,  and  this  troop 
movement  brought  our  army  more  praise  in 
Allied  military  circles  than  many  a  spectacular 
combat. 

To  move  an  army  the  staffs  have  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  traffic  each  road  can  carry  and  give 
each  unit  in  the  whole  army  an  exact  schedule  of 
the  time  it  can  be  on  each  road.  Military  police 
with  full  instructions  must  be  at  every  cross  road, 
for  many  miles  of  the  roads  are  literally  as  full  of 
traffic  as  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on  a  winter's 
afternoon.  Road  discipline  becomes  as  important 
as  battle  discipline,  and  it  seems  about  as  hard  to 


teach  people.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  of  all  the 
truck  trains  with  the  French  and  American  armies, 
those  run  by  the  impassive  faced  Annamites  from 
French  Cochin  China  are  the  best.  In  an  army 
the  army,  corps,  and  division  staffs  are  like  the 
various  grades  of  managers  and  superintendents 
of  an  industrial  establishment.  A  manufacturer 
can  get  some  idea  of  what  it  is  to  move  an  army, 
either  before  or  during  a  battle,  if  he  will  imagine 
himself  conducting  his  business  with  his  machinery 
and  workmen  and  raw  material  moving  all  over 
the  country  and  he  and  his  office  staff  and  the 
records,  following  along  from  town  to  town,  all  the 
while  keeping  in  touch  with  his  organization  and 
directing  operations.  Now  if  the  manufacturer 
will  imagine  most  of  his  office  staff  and  personnel 
to  be  fairly  green  when  he  started  such  a  conduct 
of  his  business,  he  can  picture  for  himself  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  the  management  of  a  battle 
like  the  Argonne-Meuse  entails,  and  this  con- 
ception will  help  make  clear  why  war  isn't  usually 
conducted  economically,  and  also  why  all  people 
who  have  even  looked  at  such  a  problem  are  so 
deadlyln  earnest  that  we  have  a  trained  organiza- 
tion if  ever  we  have  to  try  this  kind  of  thing  again. 
When  it  is  done  without  training,  the  price  of 
ignorance  is  blood. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle. 

Added  to  the  general  difficulty  of  the  movement 


IN    THE    ARGONNE    FOREST 
i  typical  scene  in  that  woods  of  thick  growth  and  deep  ridges  and  valleys  ideally  placed  for  defense— and  the  picture  gives  the 

air  of  the  characteristic  wet  and  cold  drizzle  of  that  part  of  France  in  the  fall 
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THE    FLASH    OF    THE    GUNS    AT   NIGHT 
Both  sides  utilized  the  flashes  to  locate  the  positions  of  the  enemy's  guns  for  counter-battery  work 


of  large  bodies  of  troops  and  all  the  varied  ma- 
terial they  need,  a  movement  to  a  battlefield 
is  further  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  moving 
only  by  night  as  the  troops  approach  the  battle 
line.  Our  First  Army  moved  to  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  area  with  all  the  secrecy  possible.  Some 
of  the  divisions  took  over  the  line  on  the  20th  of 
September.  But  a  thin  screen  of  French  troops 
was  left  in  front  so  that  enemy  raids  would  get  no 
American  prisoners  from  which  to  identify  the 
forces  against  them. 

A  large  operation  such  as  the  Argonne-Meuse 
battle  is  very  seldom  a  complete  surprise  to  the 
enemy,  but  the  element  of  surprise  may  still  re- 
main in  a  very  useful  degree  if  the  enemy  can  not 
find  out  when  the  attack  will  begin,  where  its 
main  effort  will  be,  and  what  kind  of  troops  will 
conduct  it. 

The  Germans  knew  that  the  American  Army 
was  going  to  make  an  offensive  in  the  Verdun  dis- 
trict. It  might,  however,  start  from  east  of  the 
Meuse  River  and  go  toward  the  iron  district  of 
Briey — toward  Longuyon  and  Thionville.  Or  it 
might  go,  as  it  did,  north  between  the  Meuse  and 
the  Argonne.  From  prisoners'  statements  and 
captured  documents  it  is  certain  that  the  Germans 
thought  that  there  would  be  an  attack  by  the 
French  in  the  Champagne,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
demonstration  or  an  attack  between  the  Argonne 
and  the  Meuse  and  they  were  also  nervous  about 


the  front  east  of  the  Meuse.  Their  information 
on  the  time  of  the  battle  was  good.  They  knew 
its  main  purpose.  But  just  how  that  purpose  was 
to  be  achieved,  where  our  main  effort  was  to  be, 
and  how  many  and  what  troops  were  to  make  it— » 
on  these  things  their  information  was  not  very 
good. 

For  instance,  as  late  as  September  22d  a  German 
non-commissioned  officer  told  a  raiding  party 
that  they  must  get  prisoners  because  an  attack 
was  feared  and  they  did  not  know  whether  it  was 
to  be  made  by  French,  British,  Italians,  or  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  German  brigade  order  of  the  1st  Guard 
Division  dated  September  24th  (later  captured) 
stated  that  "we  must  count  on  a  big  attack  to- 
morrow in  Champagne  (the  French  attacked 
there  on  September  26)  and  against  Metz 
(there  was  no  attack  there).  The  width  of  this 
attack  on  our  front  (they  were  in  the  Argonne) 
is  not  yet  known." 

This  report  expected  our  main  attack  to  be 
toward  Metz  on  the  other  side  of  the  Meuse  from 
where  it  occurred,  but  they  also  expected  some 
activity  on  the  front  where  our  main  attack  was 
planned.  The  idea  that  we  would  attack  toward 
Metz  had  been  in  the  German  mind  for  some  time. 
An  order  of  General  von  der  Marwitz  of  the  Ger- 
man Fifth  Army,  issued  on  September  15th,  just 
after  St.  Mihiel,  said: 
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A    CAPTURED    GERMAN    LIGHT    RAILROAD 

A  part  of  the  very  serviceable  and  complete  system  the  enemy  had  behind  his  prepared  defenses  to  transport  the  food  for  men 
and  guns,  which  gave  him  a  vast  advantage  over  the  motor  and  horse  transport  on  which  we  had  to  depend 


According  to  information  in  our  hands  the  enemy 
intends  to  attack  the  Fifth  Army  east  of  the  Meuse.    .    . 

Furthermore  the  enemy  hopes  to  compel  us  to  dis- 
continue the  exploitation  of  the  iron  mines  of  Briey,  the 
possession  of  which  is  a  great  factor  in  our  steel  pro- 
duction. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Germans  did  not 
expect  our  main  attack  where  it  came,'  a  supposi- 
tion further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  line 
from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse  was  held  by  only 
four  divisions,  and  only  one  of  them  of  the  first 
class.  I  n  the  Argonne  Forest  was  the  2d  Landwehr 
Division  made  up  of  men  of  more  than  35  years  of 
age.  For  more  than  a  year  it  had  vegetated  in 
this  quiet  sector.  Next  to  it  was  the  1st  Guard 
Division,  one  of  the  best  in  the  German  army. 
But  it  had  suffered  heavily  in  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  and  Marne  battles,  and  was  resting  and 
recuperating.  The  7th  Reserve  was  similarly 
building  itself  up  after  having  been  practically 
wiped  out  in  the  spring  and  summer.  The  other 
division,  the  1 17th  Reserve,  was  composed  mostly 
Of  Poles  and  Alsatians  and  could  not  be  expected 
to  have  a  high  morale.  This  was  not  a  very  strong 
force  to  oppose  to  a  major  attack,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  these  defenders  vitiated,  in  large  measure, 
the  tremendous  strength  of  the  first  lines  which 
they  held. 

Physically  and  artificially  the  40  kilometer 


front  which  the  American  Army  was  to  attack  was 
about  the  most  difficult  point  on  the  western  front. 
The  Argonne  Forest  had  been  considered  impreg- 
nable for  four  years.  We  accepted  this  verdict, 
also,  for  the  plan  of  battle  was  for  the  French  to 
go  upon  the  west  of  it  while  our  army  went  up 
east  of  it,  and  by  outflanking  it  render  it  untenable. 
The  plan  was  not  to  take  it  by  direct  assault. 
It  is  a  thick  growth  very  much  resembling  the 
Wilderness  in  Virginia,  only  the  Wilderness  is 
fairly  level  while  the  Argonne  is  full  of  steep  hills 
and  ravines.  The  growth  is  like  the  Wilderness, 
the  lack  of  roads  is  the  same,  and  the  character 
of  the  few  roads  that  exist  is  not  very  different. 
A  fair  picture  of  the  Argonne  does  not  include 
"the  beautiful  roads  of  France." 

Across  the  valley  of  the  Aire  from  the  Argonne 
is  another  woods  boasting  half  a  dozen  names  but 
no  roads  running  north  in  the  direction  we  wanted 
to  go.  These  woods  were  also  a  considerable  im- 
mediate obstacle.  From  these  woods  to  the 
Meuse  the  German  lines  were  in  the  open  but  were 
strongly  placed  on  the  hills.  Our  positions  on 
le  Mort  Homme,  of  Verdun  fame,  overlooked  the 
German  front  near  the  Meuse  River,  but  just 
behind  the  enemy's  first  positions  was  the  Forges 
Wood  which  the  Germans  considered  impregnable. 

On  the  whole  40  kilometer  (25  mile)  front  there 
were  only  three  main  north  and  south  roads — one 
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A    GERMAN     PILLBOX 

The  solid  concrete  machine  gun  posts  located  at  commanding  places  in  the  German  defense  systems  were  often  rushed  with 

reckless  bravery  and  heavy  loss  by  our  troops 


up  the  Aire  Valley,  one  from  Esnes  to  Montfaucon 
which  was  very  poor,  and  one  along  the  Meuse 
which  could  be  under  fire  from  the  other  bank  of 
the  river.  Besides  these  three  roads,  one  subject 
to  shellfire,  there  was  one  other  from  Bethincourt 
to  Montfaucon,  but  as  it  went  diagonally  across 
the  direction  of  our  attack,  it  crossed  the  spheres 
of  three  different  divisions  which  made  its  use 
somewhat  complicated.  On  the  map  also  there 
are  such  roads  as  the  one  from  Avocourt  to  Very, 
but  they  were  too  poor  to  be  of  much  help.  Ac- 
cording to  theory  each  division  in  combat  needs 
a  road  to  itself.  We  had  nine  divisions  in  line. 
Our  communications,  therefore,  should  have  had 
nine  roads  parallel  to  our  advance.  The  constant 
discussion  of  the  difficulty  of  advancing  without 
roads  gives  many  people  the  same  impatient  feel- 
ing that  the  talk  of  low  visibility  in  the  North 
Sea  gave  them.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the 
attacking  troops  go  across  country.  It  is  like- 
wise true  that  their  ammunition,  food,  rolling 
kitchens,  artillery,  engineers'  supplies,  without 
which  things  they  can't  fight,  must  go  by  road, 
and  if  there  are  no  roads  the  infantry  will  soon 
get  out  of  range  of  their  artillery  in  its  original 
positions.  Attacks  with  an  objective  limited  to 
the  range  of  the  artillery  belong  to  the  period  of 
the  old  "fixed  position"  warfare.  They  do  not 
belong  to  the  war  of  movement,  and  they  would 


have  been  fatal  to  the  whole  conception  of  the 
Argonne-Meus'e  battle.  The  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  on  several  occasions  stopped  us  more 
effectually  than  the  German  resistance.  The 
lack  of  roads,  the  woods,  and  the  hills  were  the 
chief  physical  difficulties  to  our  advance. 

The  artificial  difficulties — the  defensive  lines  of 
the  Germans — were  perhaps  even  more  formidable. 
The  German  defense  systems  between  Verdun  and 
the  Argonne  were  close  together.  Immediately 
in  our  front  were  three,  and  in  places  four,  well 
prepared  defensive  lines.  The  Hagen  Stellung  and 
the  Volker  Stellung  made  up  the  principal  parts 
of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  although  this  term  was  somewhat  indefinite. 
Behind  these  was  the  very  strong  Kriemhilde 
Stellung,  and  back  of  that  the  surveyed  but  not 
finished  Freya  Stellung.  The  easiest  way  to  pic- 
ture the  German  defenses  is  to  think  of  three  lines 
of  one  or  more  trenches  in  each  line,  the  first  two 
close  together — the  third  some  distance  back. 
The  third,  the  Kriemhilde  line,  was  the  basis  of 
the  30  days  of  German  defense  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne.  These  various  lines  consisted  of 
trenches,  permanent  works,  reinforced  at  places 
with  concrete.  At  advantageous  positions  were 
concrete  pill  boxes.  The  German  artillery  was 
practically  all  fed  by  light  railways.  The  dugouts 
were  of  permanent  construction.     Held  with  the 
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1  Committee  on  Public  Information 
GERMAN    GUNS    CONCEALED    IN    THE    ARGONNE 
A  battery  of  77mm.  guns  well  protected  from  any  kind  of  observation 


same  skill  that  Gouraud  held  his  less  advantageous 
lines  in  the  Champagne  in  July  our  attack  might 
have  cost  us  200,000  men  in  two  days  and  ended  in 
failure  as  the  German  attack  there  did.  But  even 
knowing  that  the  German  first  defense  was  lightly 
manned  by  a  somewhat  mediocre  force,  one  cannot 
help  admiring  the  confidence  and  imagination 
that  wrote  into  the  plan  of  our  first  day's  attack 
an  advance  of  nearly  8|  miles  (army  objective) 
and  the  piercing  of  the  three  main  fortified  Ger- 
man positions.  If  this  had  been  done  and  the 
transport  and  artillery  had  kept  up,  it  is  almost 
certain  the  war  would  have  ended  at  least  30  days 
earlier  than  it  did.  If  our  army  had  been  able  to 
rush  the  Kriemhilde  as  well  as  the  other  two  lines 
we  should  have  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  in  the  Champagne  about  the  first  of 
October.  But  as  the  rush  was  checked  we  had  to 
follow  the  original  plan,  but  at  slow  time  for  a 
while.  When  we  finally  did  get  through  it  at  the 
end  of  October,  our  troops  started  full  speed  ahead 
again. 

The  action  of  our  First  Army  was  to  synchron- 
ize with  the  attack  by  the  Fourth  French  Army 
under  General  Gouraud.  The  Argonne  Forest 
ran  north  about  six  miles  between  the  two  armies. 
The  plan' was  for  the  French  to  advance  up  the 
west  side  of  it,  while  the  Americans  advanced  up 
the  east  side  of  it.  When  that  was  done  the  Ger- 
mans would  have  to  get  out  to  keep  from  being  sur- 


rounded. The  French  and  Americans  would  join 
up  then  and  repeat  the  process  on  the  wooded  hills 
north  of  the  Argonne.  The  two  armies  side  by 
side  would  thus  press  north  toward  Givet  while 
the  British  pushed  east  toward  Givet  and  the  main 
German  forces  would  be  crowded  in  between  with 
their  backs  to  the  Ardennes  Forests. 

With  these  major  purposes  in  view  our  General 
Staff  plan  was  as  follows: 

The  V  Corps  was  to  drive  straight  up  the  middle 
of  the  country  lying  between  the  Argonne  and  the 
Meuse.  It  was  to  be  the  point  of  the  attack. 
The  I  Corps  on  its  left  was  to  keep  the  Germans 
busy  in  the  Argonne  and  to  advance  up  the  Aire 
Valley  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  main  attack. 
The  1 1 1  Corps,  on  the  other  side  was  to  cover  the 
territory  between  the  main  attack  and  the  Meuse. 

The  First  Army,  which  had  taken  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient,  was  to  make  the  Argonne-Meuse  attack, 
but  it  will  be  noticed  that  its  composition  was  not 
the  same.  This  army  now  had  in  it  the  I,  III,  and 
V  Corps  instead  of  the  I,  IV,  and  V  Corps  as  at 
St.  Mihiel.  In  the  French  army  a  division  belongs 
normally  to  a  certain  corps,  and  the  corps  belongs 
to  a  certain  army.  With  us  this  was  not  true. 
The  corps  and  divisions  were  used  as  interchange- 
able parts  and  moved  from  army  to  army  and 
corps  to  corps  as  occasion  required.  What  re- 
mains permanent  are  the  Army  and  Corps  staffs. 
But  as  it  turned  out  during  the  Argonne-Meuse 
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From  a  drawing  in  "L'lllustration" 

THE    COUNTRY    AHEAD    OF    THE    CENTRE    OF    THE    AMERICAN    ATTACK 

The  drawing  shows  Avocourt  on  the  "jumping  off"  line,  the  Cheppy,  Montfaucon,  and  Malancourt  Woods  and  behind  themj 
Montfaucon  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  hills  of  the  German  second  line  of  defense.  (Compare  with  the  bird's-eye  view  map  onj 
page  167,  and  the  maps  on  pages  172,  179,  and  180) 


battle  the  army  commander  and  every  corps 
commander  was  changed — another  evidence  of 
the  immaturity  of  our  organization. 

On  September  26th  General  Pershing  was  still 
commander  of  the  First  Army  as  well  as  being 
Commander-in-Chief.  Major-General  Hunter 
Liggett  was  in  command  of  the  I  Corps.  Major- 
General  Robert  L.  Bullard  commanded  the  III 
Corps,  and  Major-General  George  H.  Cameron  the 
V.  During  the  battle  the  Commander-in-Chief 
assuming  the  direction  of  both  the  First  and 
Second  Armies,  gave  up  the  command  of  the  First 
Army  to  General  Liggett  of  the  I  Corps.  The 
latter's  place  was  taken  by  Major-General  Joseph 
P.  Dickman  from  the  3d  Division.  General 
Cameron  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  V 
Corps  by  Major-General  Charles  P.  Summerall 
from  the  1st  Division.  When  General  Bullard 
gave  up  the  III  Corps  to  take  command  of  the 
Second  Army  he  was  succeeded  by  Major-General 
John  L.  Hines,  also  of  the  1st  Division. 

When  the  attack  started,  the  I  Corps  opposite 
the  Argonne  Forest  and  the  Aire  Valley  had  in 
line  two  divisions  with  experience,  the  77th  and 
28th,  and  one  green  division,  the  35th.  The  V 
Corps  in  the  centre  had  three  green  divisions  in 


line,  the  91st,  the  37th,  and  the  79th.  The  II 
Corps  on  the  right  had  one  untried  division,  th< 
33d,  the  80th,  which  had  had  a  little  fighting  witi 
the  Australians,  and  one  division,  the  4th,  tha 
had  had  experience  on  the  Vesle. 

The  1  st,  2d,  3d,  26th,  32d,  42d,  the  most  trie 
divisions,  were  in  reserve  or  joined  the  First  Arm, 
later  in  the  fight. 

Six  out  of  the  nine  initial  attacking  divisions 
had  never  been  in  a  real  battle   before.    The) 
experience  of  the  corps  staffs  was  very  limited. 
The  army  was  somewhat  lacking  in  training  and 
experience.     It  was  also  lacking  in  the  appliances 
cf  war.     I  Iappily  this  did  not  apply  to  guns.    Our( 
army  had  plenty  of  guns  for  the  initial  bombard-j 
ment  and  after  that  more  than  could   be  got 
through  the  country.     With  a  very  few  exceptions!! 
all  our  guns  came  from  the  French.     Up  to  the 
time  the  war  ended  practically  no  guns  of  Ameri-j 
can  make  had  reached  the  front. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  artillery,  princi- 
pally heavy  artillery,  came  from  the  French  army. 
There  were  35  French  artillery  regiments  besides 
the  railroad  artillery  units.  There  were  not 
always  plenty  of  guns  at  every  point  of  the  line 
during  the  battle  on  account  of  the  difficulties 
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A    BIRD  S-EYE    VIEW   OF    THE    CENTRE    OF    OUR    ATTACK 

Our  line  ran  from  just  south  of  Boureuilles,  east  through  Avocourt  and  then  northeast.  The  35th  Division  went  north 
irough  Vauquois,  Cheppy  and  up  the  hills  north  of  Very  on  the  first  day.  The  91st  pushed  through  the  woods  of  Cheppy  and 
s  far  north  as  Epinonville.  The  37th  got  as  far  as  the  ridges  west  of  Montfaucon.  The  79th  passed  through  the  woods  of 
lontfaucon,  reached  the  slopes  south  of  the  town  and  was  stopped  there.  The  4th  Division  passed  Septsarges  and  reached  the 
oods  east  of  Nantillois.  The  map  shows  the  considerable  areas  of  woods  south  of  Montfaucon  and  the  lines  of  hills  east  and 
est  of  that  town  on  which  the  German  second  line  was  based 
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EAST    OF    THE    MEUSE — NORTHEAST    OF    VERDUN 
Showing  in  the  lower  left  hand  quarter  the  hills  above  Verdun  on  which  stood  the  historic  forts  of  Yaux,  Douaumont,  etc: 
and  the  hills  north  of  them  from  which  our  army  in  early  November  was  engaged  in  pushing  the  Germans  preparatory  to  launch 
ing  an  offensive  across  the  Woe v re  Plain  which  begins  on  the  right  hand  half  of  the  map.     The  raised  maps  were  part  of  the  ver 
extraordinary  work  done  by  the  base  printing  plant  at  Langres  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Staff 
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of  transportation,  but  we  did  not  lack  in  total 
numbers.  Between  those  bought  from  the 
French  and  served  by  our  artillerymen,  and  those 
borrowed  from  the  French,  guns,  transport,  and 
gunners  by  regiments,  there  were  enough. 

On  transport  our  army  was  short.  The  lack 
of  horses  came  about  because  we  stopped  horse 
shipments  in  the  spring  in  order  to  send  men,  and 
the  French  were  unable  to  find  as  many  horses, 
or  as  good  ones  to  supply  us  with  as  they  had  ex- 
pected. Added  to  this,  our  army  had  not  had 
time  to  learn  how  to  care  for  animals,  and  the  wear- 
ing out  process  went  on  at  a  terrible  rate.  We  had, 
of  American  make,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  motor 
transport  needed.  The  rest  came  from  the  French 
or  British.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
divisions  which  had  the  light  Browning,  our  men 
were  using  the  Chauchat  automatic  rifle  which 
they  did  not  like,  and  quite  often  threw  away. 
Of  minor  but  useful  appliances  such  as  smoke 
bombs  for  beclouding  the  vision,  we  had  only 
small  supplies. 

We  had  acquired  from  the  French  more  tanks 
than  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted  us  to  use. 
One  hundred  and  forty-two  of  these  were  operated 
by  our  own  tank  corps.  The  other  73  belonged 
to  the  French  and  were  manned  by  them.  The 
French  could  not  again  lend  us  the  help  in  the  air 
to  the  extent  they  did  at  St.  Mihiel  because  they 
had  an  attack  going  on  at  the  same  time.  When 
the  battle  began  there  were  about  500  planes  of  all 
kinds  attached  to  the  First  Army  of  which  about 
40  were  French.  We  could  have  profitably  used 
more  than  500  planes  if  we  could  have  gotten 
them.  But  500  being  all  that  were  available  they 
had  to  suffice.  During  the  47  days  of  battle  the 
American  air  forces  lost  (in  crashed  and  missing) 
324  planes,  and  had  nearly  that  many  replace- 
ments, having  475  ready  for  action  when  the 
armistice  was  signed. 

It  is  hardly  worth  saying  whether  we  or  the 
enemy  had  supremacy  of  the  air,  for  that  word 
supremacy  is  not  very  definite  in  its  meaning  in 

this    connection.      The    ground 

^^L  soldier  on  either  side  would  prob- 

0L  w^  ably  say  that  the  other  side  had 

it.     It  is  certain  that  neither  we 

nor  the  Germans  had  sufficient 
1       ■*  ■      superiority  to  prevent  the  other 

^^^^^^W      side  from   taking  practically  all 

the  observations  he  wanted  to. 

The  probability  is  that  the  Ger- 
^k    fe|  mans  got  more  use  out  of  their  air 

force  than  we  did  out  of  ours  be- 
^^^^  cause  they  were  more  accustomed 

to  using  it,  and  their  infantry 

The  32nd  Division  i         .  -ii  1       j    i 

—National  Guard     and  artillery  had  longer  practice 

from    Michigan  and        •  ••    j-       ..•  •  ^.1       ^.t.    • 

Wisconsin  in    coordination   with   their   air 


The  mark  of  the  First  Army  which  fought 
the  47  days'  battle  in  the  Argonne-Meuse 


service  than  ours 
had. 

We  were,  then, 
in  many  ways 
somewhat  lacking 
in  experience  and 
equipment.  O  n 
the  other  hand  we 
had  numbers  and 
a  tremendous  of- 
fensive spirit  — 
"the  will  to  vic- 
tory" which  the 
German  military 
writers  used  to  be  so  fond  of  writing  about. 
This  was  as  characteristic  of  the  imagination  and 
confidence  of  the  command  as  it  was  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  troops.  This  Argonne-Meuse  battle 
had  a  time  limit  to  it.  Its  object  must  be  gained 
before  the  main  German  armies  had  retreated 
from  the  big  salient  in  France.  It  was  a  question 
of  breaking  every  German  line  on  that  front 
quickly  and  ending  the  war  in  19 18,  or  fighting 
another  year,  and  it  is  fortunate  we  had  a  general 
and  an  army  that  were  willing  to  push  the  fighting, 
pay  the  price,  and  finish  the  war. 

At  2:30  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber the  bombardment  began.  It  is  easier  to  get  a 
picture  of  what  occurred  by  taking  the  action  of 
one  of  the  nine  attacking  divisions  rather  than 
trying  to  envisage  the  whole  battlefield.  Let  us 
take  the  4th.  The  high  water  mark  of  the  terrible 
German  attacks  on  Verdun  in  the  spring  of  1916 
were  the  two  hills,  le  Mort  Homme  and  Hill  304 
west  of  the  Meuse.  The  battle  scarred  French 
trenches  on  Hill  304  was  "the  jumping  off"  place 
of  the  4th  Division.  For  the  three  hours  from 
2:30  to  5 130  in  the  morning  the  division's  artillery, 
aided  by  the  larger  guns  of  the  corps  and  army 
artillery,  filled  the  German  defenses  with  explod- 
ing shells,  and  a  machine-gun  battalion  of  the 
division  sprayed  the  ground  from  the  first  to  the 
second  German  lines  at  75  shots  a  minute. 

When  the  zero  hour  arrived  the  men  of  the 
4th  division  "went  over  the  top  with  a  yell." 
The  actual  attacking  force,  as  is  usual,  consisted 
of  two  battalions  (1,000  men  each)  of  infantry, 
two  machine  gun  companies,  and  a  few  wire  cut- 
ting teams  of  engineers.  The  two  battalions  of 
infantry  represent  one-third  of  one  of  the  two 
brigades  of  the  division.  Immediately  behind 
them  went  two  more  battalions  as  support.  The 
last  two  battalions  of  the  attacking  brigade  made 
up  the  brigade  reserve.  The  other  brigade  in  the 
capacity  of  division  reserve  followed  within  reach 
in  case  of  emergency  but  keeping  as  safe  and  fresh 
as  possible  for  the  time  when  their  turn  would 
come. 
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The  Second  Army  was  to  drive  into  the  Briey 
Basin,  but  was  halted  by  the  armistice 


At  the  jumping- 
off  place,  the  4th 
Division's  swath 
was  quite  narrow 
being  less  than 
two  thousand 
yards  across. 
Their  first  task 
was  to  cross  the 
Forges  Brook 
(for  which  the 
engineers  were 
carrying  foot 
bridges)  and  the 
swamp  on  both  sides  of  it.  There  was  a  lane  of 
wire  along  the  brook,  and  a  maze  of  wire  lanes 
beyond  before  the  men  reached  even  the  first 
German  trench.  The  German  defense  did  not 
contemplate  holding  at  this  point.  Our  men  cut 
the  wire,  or  scrambled  through,  and  crossed  the 
trenches  with  as  little  opposition  as  at  St.  Mihiel. 
The  field  gun  emplacements  at  this  first  line  were 
empty.  Even  at  the  second  line  the  German  de- 
fense was  not  serious.  A  few  machine  guns  fired 
for  a  while  but  they  were  quickly  silenced. 

According  to  schedule  the  artillery  was  con- 
centrating on  each  defence  line  before  the  infan- 
try were  to  reach  it.  By  half  past  two  the  troops 
had  gone  six  miles  to  the  corps'  objective,  as  far 
as  their  original  orders  covered.  The  Germans 
were  withdrawing  their  first  line.  The  interest- 
ing thing  then  was  what  was  to  happen  next. 
When  the  4th  Division  stopped  on  orders,  the 
German  infantry  and  artillery  in  its  front  was 
still  retreating.  After  the  Americans  stopped 
the  Germans  came  back,  straightened  themselves 
out  and  got  ready  for  a  better  defense  that  they 
had  been  able  to  organize  while  on  the  retreat. 

The  American  plan  had  been  that  the  whole 
line  would  go  forward  as  the  4th  had  actually  done 
but  that  after  reaching  its  first  objective  that  it 
would  keep  right  on  and  break  the  next  German 
line — the  Kriemhilde  Stellung  which  was  where 
the  Germans  had  intended  to  do  their  hardest 
fighting.  As  the  French  said,  this  plan  required 
a  little  more  than  human  accomplishment.  It 
was  spoiled  by  Montfaucon  which  stuck  up  in  this 
battlefield  like  Montsec  at  St.  Mihiel.  But  the 
progress  of  the  4th  Division  east  of  Montfaucon 
and  the  37th  Division  west  of  there,  was  enough  to 
show  that  the  original  plan  had  some  chance  of 
success  and  of  course  if  it  had  succeeded  the  Ger- 
mans' army  would  have  been  in  a  hopeless  posi- 
tion. That  the  advance  did  not  go  at  the  speed 
hoped  for  did  not  change  either  the  plan  itself 
or  its  purpose.  But  it  did  mean  that  the  break- 
ing of  the  Kriemhilde  line  had  to  be  a  somewhat 
slow  task. 


Montfaucon  was  the  stumbling  block.  It  lay 
in  the  path  of  the  79th  Division.  The  79th,  the 
draft  men  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  who  had 
trained  at  Camp  Meade,  were  entering  their  first 
battle.  They  met  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  from 
the  start.  The  wire  in  front  of  them  was  so  thick 
that  they  did  not  get  through  it  in  the  25  minutes 
allotted.  This  meant  that  they  were  not  ready  to 
go  forward  when  the  barrage  moved  and  they  were 
accordingly  left  without  its  protection.  This  re- 
sulted in  their  having  a  harder  time  overcoming 
the  machine  gun  nests,  especially  those  firing  at 
them  from  the  Malancourt,  Montfaucon,  and 
Cuisy  woods  ahead  of  them  and  from  the  town  of 
Malancourt  on  their  right.  The  total  result  was 
that  by  dusk  they  were  in  front  of  Montfaucon 
some  four  kilometers  (2.4  miles)  behind  the  line 
which  the  4th  Division  on  their  right  had  reached 
at  2:30. 

This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  fate  was 
to  decide  whether  the  "more  than  human"  ad- 
vance was  to  continue  on  with  a  rush  or  whether 
the  attack  was  to  slow  up  to  hard  plodding.  The 
orders  came  to  make  one  more  effort  to  keep  the 
push  going.  The  4th,  the  79th,  and  the  next  two 
divisions  on  its  left  (37th,  91st)  which  were  a  little 
ahead  of  it,  were  all  ordered  to  attack  about  dusk. 
The  condition  of  the  roads  had  made  it  impossible 
for  their  artillery  to  be  up.  The  attacks  had  to  be 
launched  without  much  help  from  the  guns.  The 
crux  of  the  situation  was  Montfaucon  on  its  steep 
and  abrupt  hill.  In  the  darkness  the  79th  at- 
tacked with  the  help  of  two  tanks.  They  had  gone 
about  200  yards  from  the  woods  in  which  they 
had  assembled  for  the  attack  when  they  were 
deluged  with  machine-gun  fire,  artillery,  and  hand 
grenades.  They  could  not  see  the  machine  gun 
positions,  nor  make  any  effective  return  fire. 
After  suffering  heavy  casualties  in  the  attempt, 
they  had  finally  to  withdraw  again  to  the  woods. 

The  next  morning  the  79th  attacked  again  and 
from  7  to  1 1  o'clock  struggled  to  blot  out  the  ma- 
chine guns  ahead  of  them,  and  take  the  town. 
In  the  daytime,  with  the  assistance  of  a  machine 
gun  barrage  and  the  tanks 
again,  the  task  was  finally  ac- 
complished. At  3 130  the  79th 
started  north  again  from 
Montfaucon  and  continued 
attacking  until  6.  But  the 
advance  was  not  very  fast 
and  by  night  the  men  were 
badly  tired.  They  were  still 
about  a  kilometer  (.6  cf  a 
mile)  behind  the  first  day's 
objective. 

11  "^1     ^i  -1     r-v     •    •  The  divisions   numbered 
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HOW   THE    PLAN    WORKED    OUT 

The  fringed  line  is  the  position  from  which  the  attack  started.  The  dated  lines  show  approximately  the  lines  at  the  times 
stated.  The  heavier  red  lines  are  German  defenses  of  their  second  and  third  positions.  Their  first  positions  were  all  passed  on 
the  first  day.  The  lines  of  our  advance  show  (i)  the  defense  of  Montfaucon  slowed  our  advance  in  the  centre  (compare  with 
plan  of  attack  on  page  171)  (2)  the  comparatively  slow  stages  of  the  advance  through  the  third  German  lines  and  (3)  that  by 
October  31st  this  third  line  had  been  pretty  well  broken.  The  real  crux  of  the  battle  was  the  struggle  for  the  hills  around 
Landres,  Romagne,  and  Cunel,  the  heights  of  the  Kriemhilde  system.  When  that  was  forced  the  race  for  the  railroad  began,  as 
shown  on  the  map  on  page  179.  The  railroad  cut,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  shift  troops  from  one  end  of  their  line 
to  the  other  except  over  the  indirect  lines  through  Belgium 


right  and  the  37th  outflanking  it  on  the  left 
before  the  first  day  was  over  there  might  be  some 
grounds  to  hope  that  the  town's  defenders  would 
make  the  task  of  the  79th  easier.  But  whether 
or  not  they  should  have,  they  didn't. 

Montfaucon  had  fulfilled  the  mission  given  it 
by  the  German  general.  It  had  held  up  the  first 
rush  of  our  attack  where  it  was  to  go  fastest.  The 
mountain  and  its  defenses  were  admirably  fitted 
to  do  this.  The  American  command,  perhaps  a 
little  unreasonably,  hoped  to  pass  it  the  first  day. 
From  the  time  we  failed  to  pass  this  obstacle  on 
schedule,  the  hope  of  running  the  Germans  off 
their  feet  and  turning  their  retreating  defense 
into  a  clear  break  through,  had  to  be  given  up. 
By  the  night  of  the  27th  it  was  certain  that  the 
"more  than  human"  schedule  was  broken.  The 
task  then  was  to  keep  attacking,  one  attack  after 
another  until  the  German  army  in  front  was  slowly 
beaten    and   driven    out    of   its   defenses.     The 


advantage  of  the  great  artillery  preparation  which 
opened  the  battle  was  now  gone.  Our  artillery 
had  to  get  new  positions  and  get  what  ammunition 
it  could  by  road.  The  enemy  artillery  was  in  long 
prepared  positions  with  heavy  and  light  railroads  to 
feed  them  and  convenient  well  protected  ammuni- 
tion dumps. 

This  means  more  than  it  seems  to,  on  the  sur- 
face. His  light  railways  fed  his  guns  and  carried 
other  supplies  as  well,  leaving  his  roads  compara- 
tively free.  We,  having  no  light  railways,  had  to 
bring  not  only  the  ammunition  but  everything 
else  over  the  roads.  Our  average  daily  expendi- 
ture of  ammunition  was  72,500  shells.  If  these 
were  all  for  75's  it  would  mean  725  tons.  But  as 
much  of  it  was  for  heavier  guns  the  average  was 
probably  more  than  1  ,oootons  a  day.  That  means 
a  lot  of  trucking  every  24  hours  to  get  it  to  the  dis- 
tributing points  and  a  lot  of  work  for  the  horse 
transport  distributing  it  to  the  guns.     Moreover, 
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From  a  map  in  V Illustration 
THE    VICTORIOUS    BATTLE   OF    FRANCE,    JULY    1 8  —  NOVEMBER    II 

The  red  line  of  October  ist  shows  where  the  British  had  broken  the  Hindenburg  line  near  Cambrai  and  the  two  holes  we  had 
made  in  it  at  St.  Mihiel  and  between  the  Argorrne  and  the  Meuse.  As  the  British  pushed  on  east  and  our  army  moved  north  the 
.French  line  between  grew  shorter  and  relieved  French  divisions  to  go  to  Belgium  and  to  Lorraine.  The  three  red  arrows  show 
three  new  attacks — two  by  American  troops  and  one  by  a  Franco-American  force  under  General  Mangin,  ready  to  begin  when  the 
armistice  was  declared.  The  main  German  army  had  not  been  able  to  stop  the  frontal  attacks  of  the  Belgian,  British,  and  French 
and  it  was  cut  off  by  the  breaking  of  the  Mezieres-Longuyon  lines  from  the  Lorraine  front  which  was  consequently  practically 
certain  to  be  overwhelmed 


the  German  local  reserves  had  gone  into  line  and 
Von  der  Marwitz,  knowing  just  where  the  great 
thrust  was,  could  safely  send  his  other  reserve 
troops  to  the  point  where  the  battle  was  fixed. 
The  four  German  divisions  that  we  attacked  to 
begin  with  grew  into  more  than  forty  (at  one  time 
or  another)  before  the  battle  was  over. 

Our  army  had  now  teft  the  prepared  positions 
from  which  it  started  and  was  dependent  for 
everything  on  poor  roads  and  few  of  them — roads 
which  had  had  to  be  rebuilt  entirely  across  no 
man's  land  and  repaired  in  the  many  places  where 
the  Germans  had  mined  them  or  blown  up  bridges. 
It  was  fighting  in  a  country  which  had  been  in 
enemy  hands  four  years.  The  Germans,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  knew  the  positions  they  were 
in  perfectly,  but  they  likewise  knew  the  positions 
we  were  in.     Their  artillery  could  reach  every 


road,  town,  and  piece  of  cover  perfectly.  It  was 
all  absolutely  familiar  to  them. 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  two  wings  of  the 
army  made  progress  and  on  the  first  of  October 
the  centre  made  a  small  gain.  These  might  be 
considered  the  exploitation  of  the  gains  of  the 
first  day's  attack.  In  the  meanwhile  every  one 
was  working  feverishly  to  get  ready  for  another 
general  attack  on  the  morning  of  October  4th. 
The  79th  and  the  37th  Divisions  which  had  had 
the  hardest  time,  were  replaced  by  the  veteran 
32nd  and  1  st. 

On  the  4th  of  October  came  the  first  general 
attack  all  along  the  line  after  the  initial  rush.  It 
gained,  though  not  largely,  at  every  point,  but  par- 
ticularly it  pushed  forward  up  the  Aire  Valley 
along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argonne.  The 
French  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  pushing  up  on 
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ist    Division — the  first 
over  to  France 


their  side,  following  the 
plan  of  forcing  the  Germans 
out  of  the  Forest  without 
pushing  them  out  by  direct 
attack.  By  the  night  of  the 
4th  of  October  the  Ameri- 
can line  was  as  far  north  as 
Fleville  on  the  flank  of  the 
Forest  of  Argonne.  But  the 
Germans,  although  threat- 
ened with  being  cut  off",  as 
at  Montfaucon,  stuck  to 
their  exposed  position  and 
kept  their  artillery  working 
To  cure  this  situation  the 
had  relieved  the  28th,  at- 

What 


on  our  exposed  flank. 
82nd  Division,  which 
tacked  due  west  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
they  did  was  one  of  the  extraordinary  feats  of  the 
whole  battle.  They  crossed  the  Aire  River  Valley, 
climbed  the  hills  300  feet  high  on  the  other  side  and 
by  the  night  of  the  8th  had  pushed  the  Germans 
off  the  dominating  points.  To  pass  a  flat  valley 
under  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire,  capture  a 
strongly  defended  town  (Chatel  Chehery)  get 
across  a  river  and  up  wooded  heights  on  the  other 
side  in  the  face  of  machine  guns  is  a  matter  not 
to  be  lightly  undertaken.  The  men  of  the  82nd 
can  with  confidence  go  home  and  discuss  war  with 
the  remnants  of  those  who  went  up  Lookout 
Mountain  in  1863,  and  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
heights  above  the  Aire  are  not  as  high  as  Lookout 
Mountain,  on  the  other,  machine  guns  are  much 
harder  to  face  than  single  shot  rifles. 

On  the  8th  the  French  had  closed  in  on  the 
Forest  from  their  side  also.  The  next  day  the 
Germans  began  to  retreat,  and  by  the  night  of  the 
10th  the  77th,  the  New  York  City  draft  division, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  emerging  on  the  north  end 
of  the  Argonne.  While  it  was  greatly  helped  in 
its  task  by  the  pressure  from  the  sides  which  was 
to  have  caused  the  Germans  to  get  out  of  the 
Argonne,  the  77th  deserves  great  credit  for  its 
part  in  the  business,  for  it  was  consistently  ahead 
of  its  stated  objectives,  keeping  up  an  unexpected 
pressure  on  the  Germans  in  the  hitherto  impossible 
country.  It  was  during  this  period  of  the  77th's 
struggles  that  Major  Whittlesey  and  the  lost 
battalion  earned  its  fame. 

From  this  time  until  October  10th,  the  French 
pushed  rapidly  forward  while  our  line  advanced 
slowly  and  painfully.  The  battle  lines  in  the 
papers  showed  big  French  advances  for  several 
days  until  their  line  bulged  out  some  10  kilometers 
(6  miles)  ahead  of  ours.  The  comparison  seemed 
very  unfavorable  to  us,  and  the  wise  gossips  who 
coin  scandal  and  talk  calamity  began  to  ask  what 
was  the  matter  with  Pershing  and  his  army. 
After  all  was  the  American  army  too 


green 


to 


succeed?  Wild  stories  of  road  congestion  and 
terrible  losses  reached  Paris.  There  were  both 
losses  and  road  congestion  with  us,  but  the  real 
explanation  of  the  rapid  French  advance  and  our 
slow  advance  at  this  juncture  of  the  battle  was 
perfectly  simple  and  logical,  and  without  the 
tragic  accompaniments  given  it  by  gossip. 

The  explanation  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
German  defensive  lines.  Between  September 
26th  and  October  4th  we  had  passed  all  the  Ger- 
man defense  lines  except  the  Kriemhilde  Stellung. 
So  had  the  French.  The  Kriemhilde  Stellung 
ran  directly  across  our  advance.  In  front  of  the 
French  it  made  a  big  bend  north  following  the 
Aisne  River.  The  map  on  page  1 73  explains  the 
whole  situation.  When  the  French  broke  the 
other  lines,  the  Germans  withdrew  (under  pres- 
sure) to  the  Brunehilde  line.  On  the  10th  of 
October  both  our  army  and  the  French  were  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  German  stronghold. 
Measured  by  the  German  defenses  that  had  been 
passed  the  armies  were  even.  Measured  by 
kilometers  of  advance  we  were  behind.  But  de- 
fenses are  harder  to  pass  than  kilometers. 

Both  armies  spent  the  next  20  days  knocking 
holes — one  in  the  Brunehilde  and  the  other  in  the 
Kriemhilde  line — preparatory  to  further  advance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  our 
fighting  at  this  period  for  it  was  neither  like  the 
fighting  of  previous  wars  nor  of  the  earlier  parts 
of  this  war.  The  American  line,  for  example, 
was  not  a  line  at  all,  nor  was  the  German,  al- 
though as  a  last  resort  they  had  their  trench  and 
wire  lines  to  hold.  But  the  Germans  had  much 
more  than  this.  In  the  first  place  they  had  their 
artillery  maps  worked  out  so  that  they  knew, 
exactly  where  our  men  could  take  shelter.  These 
places  they  systematically  shelled.  Then  they 
had  their  machine  guns  planted  in  groups  and  well 
protected.  To  hold  a  valley  they  did  not  have  a 
line  of  machine  guns  across  it.  They  had  them 
planted  in  the  woods  or  on  hills  or  in  any  favoring 
position  which  could  sweep  the  valley.  Until 
an  attack  was  made  no  one  could  be  certain  from 
which  direction  the  bullets  which  defended  the 
valley  would  come.  To  make  any  progress,  then, 
it  was  necessary  to  silence  and  take  one  or  two  of 
these  specially  pestiferous  areas  which  covered 
the  surrounding  country.  But  this  was  only  the 
first  round  in  the  game.  The  Germans  had  fore- 
seen this  and  prepared  from  other  positions  a  fire 
which  was  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  hold  one 
of  these  positions  if  we'  got  it.  Their  third  trick, 
if  the  first  two  failed,  was  to  counter-attack  and 
take  our  prize  away  from  us.  The  fourth  move 
was  to  accept  this  particular  advance,  if  the  first 
three  moves  went  against  them,  retire  a  little 
way  to  their  next  combination,  and  work  all  four 
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moves  over  again.    This  was  a  pretty  hard  game  on  the  ground  and  got 

to  beat,  especially  when  played  by  some  of  the  some  sleep,  but  as  it 

best  troops  in  the  German  army,  and  a  good  many  drizzled  a  little  and  we 

of  them.  were    shelled   a  little 

The  Bois  des  Ogons  was  one  such  centre  of  and  were  scared  a  lit— 

trouble.     We  got  into  it  once  but  had  to  get  out  tie,  sleep  was  not  too 

again.     On  the  other  end  of  the  line  the  78th  got  good.    Our   barrage 

into  Grandpre  several  times  before  they  could  came  down  early  and 

make    their    tenure    permanent.     Between    our  shortly  after  that  we 

various  attacks  and  the  less  frequent  counter-  started  forward.   This 

attacks  of  the  Germans  the  artillery  on  both  sides  warfare  is  quite  open       26T^  ^'a^^nJcu^d1 

kept  searching  for  the  other  side's  guns,  machine  and  we  moved  along       T1?e  28th  is  made  of  up  Penn- 

r  °  .  1        >-.  ■   1  sylvania  National  Guards 

guns,  and  troops.     In  this  contest  the  Germans  the    roads    with    our 

had  the  advantage  of  having  dugouts  and  other  transport.  We  parked  it  much  farther  forward  than 

protection.     Our  men  used  the  captured  dugouts  was  safe.    The  adjutant  came  running  up  shortly 

where  possible,  but  mostly  they  dug  little  fox  shouting  above  the  roar  of  the  guns.     "Spread 

holes  and  crawled  into  them.    All  over  the  south  that  transport  out!    The  place  is  being  shelled." 

side  of  every  hill  in  this  section  there  are  the  I  ran  over  to  the  limbers  and  told  them  to  scatter 

American  burrows  most  of  them  just  big  enough  out,  and  the  words  were  hardly  out  of  my  mouth 

for  a  man  to  lie  down  in.    And  all  around  among  before  a  big  shell  hit  within  twenty  yards  of  me. 

them  are  the  shell  holes  made  by  the  German  ef-  It  bowled  one  of  my  sergeants  completely  over 

fort  to  make  these  hillsides  untenable.     These  twice,   but   he  got   up  unhurt.     The  transport 

places   were   bad   enough.     The   shelter   in   the  scattered  all  right  and  went  in  all  directions  like 

ruined  villages  was  worse,  for  villages  have  a  par-  chickens  in  front  of  an  automobile,  and  had  hardly 

ticular  fascination  for  all  artillerymen.  moved  away  before  a  shell  dropped  in  the  exact 

Some   professional   opinion   believes   that   the  place  where  they  had  been.     I  went  and  told  the 

German  artillery  was  a  little  short  of  ammuni-  adjutant:     "They  are  all  scattered,  sir,"   I  said, 

tion,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  men  up  front  noticed  He  answered  "  I'm  hit,"  and  he  certainly  looked 

it.     If  there  was  a  shortage  it  showed  in  the  Ger-  it.     It  was  the  best  wound  I  ever  saw.    A  piece 

mans  leaving  our  transportation  alone  at  times  of  the  shell  that  bowled  over  my  sergeant  had 

when  they  might  have  reached  it.     But  all  agree  got  in  the  point  of  his  shoulder  and  had  inflicted 

that  their  guns  were  well  served.     They  not  only  the  nicest  blighty  that  ever  a  man  hoped  for. 

kept  all  places  where  our  troops  might  be  under  We  tied  him  up  and  laid  him  in  a  trench  and  later 

fire,  but  from  time  to  time  they  would  pick  par-  he  went  off  to  the  dressing  station.     After  that 

ticular  spots  of  importance  and  deluge  them.    A  the  shelling  got  worse  and  we  had  to  get  down. 

German  airplane  would  come  over  and  drop  a  I  had  a  little  bit  of  a  trench  and  was  snug  as  the 

smoke   bomb.     Their   artillery  observers   would  proverbial  bug.     I  went  out  some  time  later  and 

observe  the  direction  from  two  different  points  went  around  to  see  how  the  men  were  getting  on. 

and  where  the  lines  from  these  two  points  crossed  They  were  scattered  around  in  shell  holes  and 

would  be  the  spot.     In  a  surprising  short  time  were  getting  on  all  right,  although  the  shelling 

after  the  smoke  bomb  fell,  the  shells  would  follow  was  hot.     I  saw  one  man  lying  down  and  thought 

and  with  admirable  accuracy.     If  it  was  an  am-  for  a  second  it'was  good  old  Larry.  My  heart  stood 

munition  dump  that  was  the  object  of  attention,  still  and  I  hardly  dared  look  at  him.     He  was 

the  thing  to  do  was  to  go  away  right  after  the  quite  dead — horribly  mashed  by  a  shell,  but  thank 

smoke  bomb  fell.  God,  it  was   not    Larry.     At    five   minutes   to 

The  following  piece  of  a  diary  by  a  machine  gun  five  I  got  an  order  to  send  four  guns  forward 

captain  will  give  a  fair  picture  of  how  this  struggle  with     the     infantry     who     would     attack    at 

appeared  to  a  line  officer  whose  picture  of  the  five  o'clock.     I   ran  all  the  way  to  my  most 

battle  must  be  circumscribed  by  his  own  im-  advanced  guns  and  told  them  they  must  advance 

mediate  locality.  at  once.     I  hurried  them  all  I  could  to  allow  them 

October  Third.  This  day  has  lasted  for  96  hours  to  get  through  before  the  counter  barrage  came 

more  or  less.     On  October  third  we  got  orders  down.     Our  barrage  was  to  have  started  at  five 

just  as  we  were  preparing  to  go  to  bed  to  go  into  but  there  was  so  much  shelling  going  on  that  you 

the  attack.     I  was  not  pleased.     When  you've  couldn't  tell  what  was  barrage  and  what  wasn't, 

got  your-  mind  all  set  for  the  hay  you  hate  like  I  saw  them  go  forward  over  the  ridge  and  as  they 

thunder  to  have  to  go  into  an  attack  of  any  went  by  I  wished  them  good  luck  little  knowing 

kind.     But  we  packed  and  moved  up  into  posi-  what  was  in  store  for  them, 
tion  just  behind  the  front  line.     We  bivouacked         They  topped  the  crest  and  disappeared,  and 
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then  I  heard  the  German 
machine  guns  open.  I 
didn't  know  what  they 
were  shooting  at,  but  I 
felt  it  must  be  my  men 
and  1  couldn't  understand 
it,  because  if  the  infantry 
had  gone  forward  at  five 
there  should  not  have  been 
any  machine  guns  there.  I 
went  back  and  told  Larry. 
"Good  God,  man,"  said 
he,  "that  order  said  5:30, 
not  5." 

I  had  given  the  order 
to  Ned  so  I  couldn't  tell 
for  sure,  but  the  cold  sweat 
broke  out  on  me.  I  had  sent  them  over  before  our 
own  infantry !  I  had  made  a  most  terrible  mistake ! 
I  had  sent  a  whole  platoon  to  certain  death  through 
misreading  an  order!  Good  God  in  Heaven,  what 
am  I  to  do.  They  have  gone  now.  I  can't  pos- 
sibly stop  them.  Larry  is  never  wrong,  he  saw 
the  order  and  said  it  said  five  thirty.  I  waited 
in  anguish  for  5 130  to  see  if  the  barrage  came  down 
then,  and  sure  enough  the  artillery  fire  doubled 
at  5:30  and  at  six  was  a  continuous  roar,  just 
after  six  I  saw  the  German  S.O.S.  lights  go  up 
and  I  knew  that  the  mistake  was  made.  A 
thousand  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind,  I 
had  sent  a  whole  platoon  to  perdition.  I  would 
commit  suicide.  No,  not  that;  I  would  resign  my 
commission  and  enlist.  No,  that  wouldn't  do 
either.  Then  I  thought,  well  maybe  the  order 
said  5  o'clock  after  all,  and  that  would  clear  me, 
and  then  I  thought  that  Ned  who  had  the  order 
would  probably  be  killed  and  I'd  never  know 
whether  I  had  made  the  mistake  or  not.  All 
this  time  orders  were  coming  in  and  things  had  to 
be  attended  to.  I  had  to  force  my  tormented 
mind  to  think  about  the  rest  of  the  Company. 
A  lot  of  letters  came  in  from  Ned's  fiancee,  and 
that  didn't  make  matters  any  better.  It  was 
terrible.  Finally  a  wild  eyed  runner  came  in 
to  say  that  the  platoon  had  advanced  to  within 
one  hundred  yards  of  the  German  lines  and  then 
had  had  a  dozen  machine  guns  open  on  them.  He 
said  he  had  crawled  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
the  rest  of  the  platoon  had  been  wiped  out. 
He  had  seen  Ned  go  down  and  believed  he  had 
been  killed.  It  was  the  worst  possible  news. 
"I  am  going  mad,"  I  thought.  "What  can 
I  say  to  Ned's  girl?  How  can  I  ever  stay  in  the 
Army?  How  can  I  ever  look  any  one  in  the  eye 
again?" 

And  all  the  time  I  have  to  think  about  to- 
morrow's advance.  Finally  in  comes  Ned  him- 
self risen  from  the  dead.     He  was  crying  like  a 


baby  and  confirmed  what  the  previous  runnel 
had  said;  they  had  walked  directly  into  a  machine 
gun  nest,  and  only  three  had  managed  to  crawl 
out  again  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Ned  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  platoon.  The  Major  was 
there. 

"Have  you  the  order?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  sobbed  Ned  and  held  out  a  crumpled 
piece  of  paper.  The  Major  took  it  and  read  it 
He  had  signed  it,  and  he  handed  it  to  me  without 
a  word.  I  swear  my  hand  shook  and  I  hardly 
dared  look  at  it.  It  read  as  follows,  "The  in 
infantry  will  attack  at  5  p.m."  My  heart 
leaped  into  my  throat — the  mistake  was  not 
mine.  I  almost  broke  down.  The  strain  had 
been  horrible,  but  the  miracle  came  later.  The 
platoon  had  not  been  wiped  out.  Practically  all 
of  them  had  managed  to  crawl  back.  Two  were 
killed,  five  unaccounted  for,  seven  wounded  and 
twenty  untouched.  I  don't  understand  it.  It 
was  broad  daylight,  and  the  Germans  let  them 
get  within  a  hundred  yards  and  there  was  no 
cover  at  all.  It  was  a  miracle  and  that's  all  there 
was  to  it. 

Uncle  Ned  keeps  writing  me  about  praying. 
He  is  certainly  a  very  devout  man.  And  he 
probably  would  be  glad  to  know  that  I  actually 
did  pray  once  or  twice  during  the  last  attack. 
It  was  rather  contemptible  of  me,  too.  It  is 
supposing  too  much  to  think  that  you  can  turn 
your  back  on  God  the  way  I  have  done  and  expect 
him  to  listen  to  a  prayer,  an  instinctive,  involun- 
tary but  nevertheless  fervent  prayer  made  while 
a  particular  shell  is  coming  whistling  down  the 
wind  directly  toward  you.  But  I  prayed  instinct- 
ively, I  couldn't  help  it  and  so,  I  find,  did  every- 
one else.  I'll  wager  that  large  calibre  high  ex- 
plosive shells  have  caused  more  fervent  prayer 
in  the  last  4  years  than  all  the  sermons  that  ever 
have  been  preached.  No,  it's  no  good,  if  you  are 
going  to  pray  when  you  hear  the  big  shells  you 
ought  also  to  pray  at  other  times,  you  ought  to 
pray  for  the  good  of  your  soul,  and  for  the  welfare 
of  others  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  would  be 
surely  contrary  to  all  fairness  to  be  a  pagan  like 
I  am  all  the  time  except  when  I  am  scared  green. 
I  think  everybody  will  agree  to  that.  Uncle 
Ned  adds  that  if  I  don't  pray  myself  there  are 
others  at  home  who  pray  for  me  daily,  which  is 
quite  comforting,  partly  because  I'm  glad  to  have 
anybody  who  is  interested  enough  in  me,  and 
partly  because  the  poeple  who  are  doing  the  pray- 
ing are  all  devout  Christians,  and  the  Bible  says 
that  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much."  (I've  got  the  quotation 
mixed  but  that's  about  it).  I  don't  want  to  die 
over  here,  as  I  have  too  much  to  do  yet  at  home, 
and  if  prayer  will  bring  me  back  then   I'm  all 
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for  it.  It's  all  very  well  to  figure  in  the  "  Killed 
in  Action"  reports.  It  sounds  heroic  and  all  your 
family  and  friends  are  glad  to  have  known  you, 
and  write  each  other  about  it,  but  I'd  a  darn 
sight  rather  figure  among  the  "arrivals  at 
Hoboken"  next  fall,  and  I've  a  very  strong  notion 
that  I'm  going  to  be  in  the  latter  list. 

1  .  II 

The  Kriemhilde  defense  system  is  approxi- 
mately two  and  a  half  miles  in  depth.  On  the 
10th  of  October  we  had  reached  it  all  along  the 
line  from  the  Argonne  to  the  Meuse.  It  took  us 
the  next  twenty  days  to  go  that  two  and  a  half 
miles.  The  hills  around  Romagne,  Bantheville, 
and  Landres-St.  George  were  the  backbone  of  the 
German  resistance.  General  von  der  Marwitz 
was  fighting  to  save  the  main  German  communica- 
tions not  only  for  his  army  but  for  all  the  German 
armies  of  Champagne  and  Picardy.  Over  the  4- 
track  line  from  Mezieres  to  Carignan  flowed  the 
life  blood  of  supplies,  munitions,  and  men  for  a 
large  part  of  the  German  armies  in  France. 

General  von  der  Marwitz's  order  of  September 
15th  had  said: 

"According  to  information  in  our  hands,  the 
enemy  intends  to  attack  the  Fifth  (German) 
Army  east  of  the  Meuse.  The  objective  of  this 
attack  is  the  cutting  of  the  railroad  line  Longuyon- 
Sedan  which  is  the  main  line  of  communication 
of  the  Western  Army.     .     .     . 

"The  Fifth  Army  once  again  may  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  of  the  coming  weeks  on 
which  the  security  of  the  Fatherland  may  depend. 
The  fate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Western  Front, 
perhaps  of  our  nation,  depends  on  the  firm  holding 
of  the  Verdun  front." 

In  this  order  the  General  showed  an  expectation 
of  a  little  different  direction  in  our  attack  but  he 
judged  accurately  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
cut  the  Longuyon-Sedan  railroad,  only  in  cutting 
it  between  Sedan  and  Carignan  we  would  more 
completely  ruin  the  main  line  of  communications 
of  the  Western  Army  on  which  "  the  fate  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  western  front  and  perhaps  of  our 
(German)  nation"  depended,  than  by  cutting  the 
road  at  Longuyon,  for  by  cutting  it  west  of  Ca- 
rignan the  lines  that  came  in  there  would  also  be 
cut. 

Von  der  Marwitz,  then,  was  under  the  compell- 
ing necessity  to  hold  the  Kriemhilde  line,  for  if 
that  went  there  were  no  prepared  defenses  be- 
tween it  and  the  railroad,  and  if  his  troops  couldn't 
hold  behind  the  Kriemhilde  defenses  he  couldn't 
expect  them  to  hold  in  the  open.  Nor  could  he 
expect  enough  reinforcements  to  make  this  pos- 
sible, for  the  pressure  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
German   line  was  so  intense  that  no  German 


general  could  spare  the 
men,  and  their  general  re- 
serve was  about  gone.  On 
the  10th  of  October,  in 
fact,  information  was 
issued  to  our  corps  staffs 
that  the  last  of  the  Ger- 
man reserves  had  gone 
into  the  line. 

Although  Von  der  Mar- 
witz did  not  have  as  many 
men  as  he  could  have 
wished  for,  the  composition 
of  his  force  was  rather 
better  than  the  average  of 
the  German  army  at  that 
time.     On  the  front  of  our 
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First  Army  from  September  26th  to  November 
nth  there  were  44  German  and  two  Austro- 
Hungarian  divisions.  Of  these  13  were  used  twice 
and  2  were  used  three  times.  The  German  force 
consisted  of  3  guard  divisions,  29  line  divisions, 
and  12  reserve  and  Landwehr  divisions. 

Fifteen  divisions,  a  third  of  the  force,  were 
rated  first  class  shock  troops. 

Of  the  total  force  against  us  about  half  belonged 
in  that  area.  Of  the  other  half  twenty  divisions 
came  from  the  French  front  and  one  from  the 
British. 

On  our  side,  in  the  middle  of  our  line  between 
the  Forest  and  the  River,  were  the  1st,  32nd,  42nd, 
and  3rd,  among  the  best  divisions  with  which  we 
had  carried  on  the  attack  on  the  Kriemhilde 
defences.  The  fighting  was  stubborn  and  hard, 
the  daily  advances  were  small,  the  losses  were 
heavy.  There  was  much  about  this  fighting  like 
Grant's  advance  through  the  Wilderness.  The 
enemy  was  suffering  badly,  his  defence,  though 
stubborn  and  skillful,  was  limited.  The  thing 
to  do  was  to  give  him  no  rest,  but  to  force  the 
fighting  and  pound  him  every  day.  Little  by 
little  through  the  latter  part  of  October  we  wore 
through  his  line  of  defences.  When  the  30th 
of  the  month  came  our  troops  were  through  the 
Kriemhilde  defences  in  places,  in  others  the 
Germans  still  held  the  last  fringes  of  them,  but 
Von  der  Marwitz  knew  that  he  could  not  cling  to 
them  and  that  there  was  no  other  line  behind  him 
that  would  save  the  precious  railroad.  He  prob- 
ably knew  also  that  the  comparative  lull  of  the 
last  few  days  of  October  were  preparatory  to 
another  general  attack. 

It  was  on  the  30th  of  October  that  Hindenburg 
sent  his  dispatch  to  his  government  telling  them 
to  make  the  best  terms  as  soon  as  possible  for  his 
armies  were  beaten.  The  situation  which  he 
faced  was  the  result  of  defeats  at  the  hands  of  all 
the  Allied  armies.     The  greatest   German   con- 
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centration  had  been 
against  the  British 
offensive,  but  it  had 
failed  as  Von  der 
Marwitz  had  failed 
against  us. 

General  Haig 
thus  reports  the 
German  situation 
opposite  him  at  the 
end  of  October: 

The  Divisions  numbered  above  75  are  t>y     til  IS     time 

National  Army.     Thea2nd  was  made  upof       ..  rr,niA      cn/-/-»c 

drafted  Negro  troops  from  all  parts  of  the       me      IdpiU      bUCCCb- 

country  sion  of  heavy  blows 

dealt  by  the  British  forces  had  had  a  cumula- 
tive effect,  both  moral  and  material,  upon  the 
German  "armies.  The  difficulty  of  replacing  the 
enemy's  enormous  losses  in  guns,  machine-guns, 
and  ammunition  had  increased  with  every  fresh 
attack,  and  his  reserves  of  men  were  exhausted. 
In  the  Selle  battle  the  twenty-four  British  and  two 
American  divisions  engaged  had  captured  a 
further  20,000  prisoners  and  475  guns  from  the 
thirty-one  German  divisions  opposed  to  them, 
and  had  advanced  to  a  great  depth  with  certainty 
and  precision.  Though  troops  could  still  be 
found  to  offer  resistance  to  our  initial  assault, 
the  German  infantry  and  machine-gunners  were 
no  longer  reliable,  and  cases  were  being  reported 
of  their  retiring  without  fighting  in  front  of  our 
artillery  barrage. 

"The  capitulation  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  and 
the  imminent  collapse  of  Austria — consequent 
upon  Allied  successes  which  the  desperate  position 
of  her  own  armies  on  the  western  front  had  ren- 
dered her  powerless  to  prevent — had  made 
Germany's  military  situation  ultimately  im- 
possible. If  her  armies  were  allowed  to  withdraw 
undisturbed  to  shorter  lines  the  struggle  might 
still  be  protracted  over  the  winter.  The  British 
armies,  however,  were  now  in  a  position  to  pre- 
vent this  by  a  direct  attack  upon  a  vital  centre, 
which  should  anticipate  the  enemy's  withdrawal 
and  force  an  immediate  conclusion." 

But  the  enemy  was  worse  off  than  that  and  he 
knew  it.  He  was  not  only  threatened  by  the 
British  with  a  "direct  attack  upon  a  vital  centre," 
which  he  could  not  withstand,  but  he  was  also 
threatened  by  us  with  an  attack  on  his  main  com- 
munications and  he  knew  he  could  not  withstand 
this  either.  Even  if  the  British  could  not  have 
forced  his  collapse  from  in  front,  the  German 
withdrawal  was  impossible  if  Von  der  Marwitz 
couldn't  hold  the  Sedan-Longuyon  railroad. 

By  the  last  of  October,  then,  the  fate  of  the 
German  armies  was  really  sealed  and  Ludendorff 
and  I  Iindenburg  knew  it  as  they  have  since 
frankly  said.     However,  while  the  German  Gov- 


ernment tried  to  arrange  some  terms  on  which  to 
stop,  the  German  commanders  did  the  best  they 
could  to  rescue  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
approaching  wreck. 

And  Foch  having  the  enemy  within  his  grasp 
stimulated  every  effort  to  hasten  and  enlarge  the 
great  consummation  of  four  years  of  war. 

The  task  of  our  army  in  this  last  phase  was  two- 
fold, part  of  it  drove  on  north  to  gather  the  fruits 
of  the  previous  35  days'  effort,  and  cut  the  rail- 
road in  the  neighborhood  of  Sedan.  The  other 
part  turned  east  and  north  in  a  drive  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Meuse  toward  Longwy. 

The  race  for  the  railroad  began  on  November 
first.  At  5:30  just  at  the  break  of  dawn  the  men 
of  the  77th,  80th,  2nd,  89th,  90th,  and  5th 
divisions  scrambled  out  of  their  foxholes  and 
moved  forward  to  enjoy  an  experience  that  no 
American  troops  had  had  since  the  day  the  battle 
opened  in  September.  The  German  resistance  of 
the  previous  thirty  days  had  disappeared.  By 
evening  the  2nd  and  89th  in  the  centre  of  the 
attack  had  gone  5  or  6  kilometers.  The  next  day 
the  same  thing  happened,  and  for  the  five  days 
following  that  until  our  leading  troops  were  over- 
looking Sedan.  The  Germans  could  not  stop 
these  advances  but  their  retreat  while  rapid  was 
still  well  conducted,  and  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  they  were  along  the  heights  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Stenay  to  Mezieres. 

South  of  Stenay  our  troops  had  crossed  the 
river  in  the  drive  toward  Longwy.  The  oper- 
ations east  of  the  Meuse  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
begun  before  November  1st.  These  operations 
were  under  the  control  of  the  XVII  French  Corps 
which  in  turn  was  acting  as  a  part  of  our  First 
Army.  This  French  Corps  staff  had  under  it  the 
2nd  Colonial  French  Corps  and  a  number  of 
American  divisions. 

As  the  American  troops  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
river  pushed  northward,  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  old  trench  lines,  they  became  more  and 
more  exposed  to  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire 
from  the  heights  on  the  east  bank.  From  this 
fire  they  suffered  considerably  and  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  an  attack  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  could  not  be  longer  delayed.  One  American 
division,  the  29th  (Virginia  and  Maryland  Nat- 
ional Guard),  was  assigned  to  General  Claudel, 
the  French  commander  of  the  corps,  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  with  a  second  division,  the  33rd 
(Illinois  National  Guard),  to  cross  the  Meuse  and 
join  up  with  the  29th  should  the  original  assault 
succeed. 

It  was  an  extremely  difficult  operation  due  to 
the  strength  of  the  enemy's  defences,  the  massing 
of  his  forces  to  protect  the  Briey  basin,  northeast 
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THE    RACE    FOR    THE    RAILROAD 

The  American  and  French  advances  between  November  ist  and  November  i  ith.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  armies 
ran  from  north  of  Vienne-le-Chateau,  through  Le  Chesne  to  Sedan.  The  Germans  fought  only  delaying  actions,  their  intention 
evidently  being  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse.  But  despite  all  they  could  do  our  troops  crossed  the  river  on  a  wide  front 
from  Brieulles  to  Stenay  and  had  also  effected  a  crossing  in  the  bend  south  of  Morezon.  General  Pershing  was  preparing  a 
general  attack  toward  Montmedy  over  the  Woevre  plain 
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THE    ROADS    OF   THE    BATTLEFIELD 

Normally  each  division  should  have  at  least  one  road  to  itself  running  in  the  line  of  its  advance.  As  the  map  shows  the 
nine  divisions  of  our  attack  had  few  roads  and  what  they  had  were  subject  to  peculiar  disadvantages.  There  was  no  road  through 
the  Argonne  Forest  for  the  77th  Division.  Until  October  10th  the  road  up  the  Aire  Valley  through  Varennes  was  subject  to  a 
flanking  fire.  In  the  centre  all  the  roads  were  very  poor  except  that  from  Bethincourt  to  JVlontfaucon  and  that  ran  across 
the  lanes  of  three  divisions.     All  the  roads  had  to  be  rebuilt  across  No  Man's  Land  and  the  forward  zones  on  both  sides  of  it 


of  Verdun,  and  the*  problems  of  transport  and 
supplies  because  of  the  river  and  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient roads.  To  overcome  all  these  difficulties 
General  Claudel  counted  principally  on  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  and  to  insure  surprise  he  launch- 
ed the  attack  across  the  enemy's  front  instead 
of  directly  against  it. 

This  attack,  which  began  on  the  morning  of 
October  8th,  was  completely  successful,  the 
enemy  being  driven  from  a  series  of  important 
heights  including  Malbrouck  Hill  and  Consen- 
voye  Woods.  The  Illinois  troops  accomplished 
an  extremely  difficult  task  in  getting  across  the 
Meuse  and  as  soon  as  they  had  joined  up  with 
the  29th  these  two  units  were  subjected  to  a 
terrific  fire  from  the  enemy's  massed  artillery  on 
the  Ktrayes  Ridge  and  beyond.  The  veteran 
26th  Division  then  came  into  the  line  on  the  right 
of  the  29th.  For  several  days  these  troops  suf- 
fered terribly  but  they  not  only  held  to  their 
positions  but  managed,  after  several  rebuffs, 
to  work  their  way  forward.     By   October  2)rd 


ihe  29th,  assisted  by  one  regiment  of  the  26th, 
had  stormed  the  Etrayes  Ridge  and  four  days 
later  the  26th  succeeded  in  clearing  the  Bois  de 
Belleu,  a  little  patch  of  woods  which  because 
of  its  name  and  the  stubborn  defence  which  the 
Germans  put  up  there,  recalled  the  wood  of 
similar  name  near  Chateau-Thierry  where  the 
Marines  first  won  fame.  The  New  Englanders 
also  had  to  their  credit  the  capture  of  the  Bois 
d'Ormont,  one  of  the  most  formidable  heights 
in  this  region. 

The  Americans  now  had  a  firm  hold  on  the 
high  wooded  ground  from  which  their  comrades 
across  the  river  could  be  protected  in  the  opera- 
tion that  was  then  being  planned,  and  which 
proved  to  be  the  final  phase  of  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  battle  and  of  America's  part  in  the  war. 

The  line  east  of  the  river  stayed  pretty  much  as 
it  was  on  October  10th,  until  the  5th  of  November. 
By  that  time  our  line  west  of  the  river  was  much 
farther  north,  and  the  5th  Division  held  a  13 
kilometer    flank    along    the    Meuse   from    about 
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Compiled  from  information  furnished  by  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    RAILROAD    SYSTEM    BEHIND    THE    GERMAN    LINES 

The  main  line  of  communications  of  the  German  Western  army  was  the  four-track  line  from  Mezieres  to  Longuyon  and  the 
radiations  behind  that  junction.  To  see  how  hopelessly  the  German  supply  lines  were  cut  on  November  1  ith  cover  the  line  from 
Mezieres  to  Carignan,  which  was  under  French  and  American  fire,  and  cover  Hirson  and  Mons,  which  were  in  British  hands.  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  German  armies  had  no  real  line  back  into  Germany  except  from  Namur  and  Liege.  Between  Sedan  and  Mons 
another  Sedan  was  ready 
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The  insignia   for  the  Artillery 
of  the  First  Army 


Brieulles  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Montigny.  The 
task  of  the  5  th  was  to 
cross  the  river  and  take 
the  hills  on  the  otherside. 
The  river  bottom  was  flat 
and  unprotected.  The 
opposite  shore  was 
studded  with  machine 
guns.  It  would  be  pretty 
difficult  to  convince  any 
ordinary  man  standing 
on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Meuse  now  that  troops 
could  cross  the  flats,  get 
over  the  river  and  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  face 
of  rifle  fire,  not  to  men- 
tion machine  guns  and  artillery.  It  does  not  look 
possible  but  it  must  have  been  for  it  happened. 
Two  attempts  were  made  to  cross  the  river, 
one  at  Brieulles  on  the  night  of  November  3  rd- 
4th  and  the  other  the  following  day  at  Clery  le 
Petit.  In  the  first  attempt  two  companies  only 
got  across,  but  these  men  by  clinging  desperately 
to  their  positions  were  the  direct  cause  of  the 
entire  division's  getting  across  and  clearing  the 
heights  beyond.  One  battalion  of  the  60th  In- 
fantry crossed  the  river  on  rafts,  duckboards,  with 
poles  and  ropes,  and  by  swimming,  and  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  Bois  de  Chatillon.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  November  5th,  this  wood  was  in  our 
hands,  and  the  left  of  the  division  was  able  to 
cross  the  river  at  Clery  le  Petit  where  its  first 
attempts  had  been  extremely  costly.  By  8 
o'clock  that  morning  the  division  had  a  secure 
hold  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  by  dark 
that  night  the  entire  line  of  heights  from  Milly 
to  Vilosnes  was  in  our  hands.  Two  days  later 
the  5th  Division  had  stormed  the  famous  Cote 
St.  Germain,  the  northern  bulwark  of  the  heights 
of  the  Meuse.  With  the  assistance  of  the  divis- 
ion on  its  right  the  fifth  had  driven  the  enemy  into 
the  plain  of  the  Woevre.  At  the  conclusion  of 
operations  November  nth,  the  5th  Division  was 
five  kilometers  in  advance  of  the  troops  on  its 
left,  and  two  kilometers  beyond  the  troops  on  its 
right. 

When  the  armistice  was  proclaimed  the  Ger- 
mans had  lost  practically  even'  commanding 
position  northeast  of  Verdun  and  had  been  backed 
out  into  the  Woevre  plain  with  no  natural  de- 
fences to  rely  on,  and  no  such  artificial  defence 
lines  as  those  they  had  already  lost. 

There  is  still  one  more  element  to  the  picture. 
It  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  Argonne-Meuse 
battle  but  it  is  closely  related  to  it.  Although 
certain  that  the  Germans  must  sign  any  terms 


presented  to  them,  our  army  was  determined  to 
lose  none  of  its  advantages  by  delay  until  the 
armistice  was  actually  in  operation. 

While  the  First  Army  was  preparing  to  push  out  I 
toward  Longwy  the  Second  Army  under  Major 
General  Robert  Bullard  was  preparing  to  launch 
an  attack  from  the  new  line  across  the  base  of  the 
St.  Mihiel  Salient  toward  Briey.  The  beginnings 
of  this  action  were  stopped  by  the  armistice. 
The  Second  Army's  operation  would  have  driven 
a  wedge  into  the  German  line  north  of  Metz. 

At  the  same  time  a  little  farther  south,  opposite 
Chateau-Salins,  there  was  a  composite  French  and 
American  force,  under  General  Mangin — 1 1  French 
divisions  and  6  American  divisions  (altogether 
the  equivalent  of  23  French  divisions) — ready  to 
go  through  the  Hindenburg  system  there,  and 
drive  a  wedge  into  the  German  lines  south  of 
Metz,  thus  isolating  that  fortress.  To  withstand 
these  attacks  there  were  only  the  German  troops 
in  that  area  and  there  was  nowhere  for  them  to 
get  reserves.  The  cutting  of  the  Sedan  railroad 
had  practically  cut  the  German  army  in  two. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  north  of  Sedan  and  if 
it  had  had  any  reserves  they  could  only  reach 
Lorraine  by  the  roundabout  route  through 
Belgium.  On  the  other  hand  as  our  line  and  the 
British  had  approached  nearer  each  other,  the 
French  line  in  between  kept  getting  shorter  and 
shorter  and  the  troops  thus  relieved  could  quickly 
and  easily  reach  Lorraine  where,  joined  with  ours 
already  there,  they  could  present  an  overwhelming 
force  against  the  Germans  on  that  front.  The 
armistice  went  into  effect  just  in  time  to  save  the 
Germans  from  this  threatened  catastrophe  to 
them  which  bid  fair  to  be  more  rapid  and  complete 
than  any  disaster  they  had  previously  suffered. 

But  without  this  the  results  of  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  battle  were  great  enough.  We  had  cut 
the  main  German  supply  line  of  the  German 
Western  army,  which  was  their  main  army.  They 
depended  practically  altogether  on  the  four 
track  line  from  Mezieres  to  Carignan  and  on  the 
railroad  systems  in  Belgium  (see  map  on  page 
181  made  from  information  compiled  by  the 
Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff, 
U.S.A.).  Having  cut  their  main  supply  line 
at  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  confusion  of 
retreat  made  it  doubly  impossible  for  them  to 
escape  the  effects  of  this  disaster  to  their  trans- 
portation system. 

At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the  Germans  had 
about  190  combat  divisions.  We  had  in  line 
against  us  44  of  them  and  defeated  them  in  the 
Argonne-Meuse  fight.  In  doing  this  we  had 
used  up  all  the  local  reserves  normally  belonging 
to  that  area  and  also  taken  care  of  20  divisions 
from  the  French  front.     There  were  in  all  about 
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400,000  Germans  against  our  First  Army.  Of 
these  we  captured  about  16,000  officers  and  men, 
one  in  every  twenty-five.  We  took  also  1,421 
guns,  6,550  machine  guns,  and  503  trench  mor- 
tars. The  total  German  casualties  are  esti- 
mated at  about  100,000  or  about  a  fourth  of  their 
forces.  On  our  side  (including  about  7,000 
French  casualties)  the  total  was  122,529. 

The  decisiveness  and  the  significance  of  our 
great  battle  in  France  will  continue  to  grow  as 
people  continue  to  study  the  war.  As  that 
study  progresses,  a  good  many  lessons  of  the 
struggle  will  grow  plain  also,  and  as  the  picture 
gets  plainer  public  appreciation  of  the  valor  of 
our  soldiers  and  the  work  of  our  line  officers  and 
staffs  will  continue  to  grow. 

Many  officers  came  out  of  the  battle  marked 
"unfit  for  combat  service."  When  the  public 
realizes  how  meagre  these  men's  training  was — 
regulars,  guardsmen,  and  national  army — the 
cause  for  wonder  will  not  be  that  there  were  so 
many  officers  relieved  but  that  there  were  enough 
fit  for  this  kind  of  combat  to  make  the  thing  a 
success.  If  some  troops  retreated  three  kilo- 
meters in  the  face  of  a  Prussian  guard  counter- 
attack, if  other  troops  got  so  disorganized  in  a 
rapid  advance  that  they  had  to  be  taken  to  the 
rear  to  reform,  the  wonder  is  not  that  this  hap- 
pened but  that  it  did  not  happen  more.  There 
will  be  learned  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
if  we  had  used  fewer  troops  we  could  have  avoided 
some  of  the  traffic  jams  that  occurred,  and  that 
had  our  battle  plans  been  less  elemental  we  might 
have  taken  greater  advantage  of  terrain,  etc. 
Before  these  and  similar  criticisms  be  counted 
just,  they  must  take  into  account  that  it  may  take 
more  green  troops  to  take  a  position  than  it  does 
experienced  ones,  and  that  the  simplest  battle 
instructions  are  plenty  complicated  for  officers 
half  of  whom  had  never  been  in  a  big  battle 
before,  and  most  of  whom  had  had  a  uniform  on 
less  than  18  months.  A  lot  of  men  are  buried 
in  the  Argonne  because  people  can  not  in  a  short 
time  learn  even  the  elements  of  warfare  so  as  not 
to  forget  them  in  the  stress  of  battle. 

The  more  the  47  days  of  the  Argonne-Meuse 
is  studied  the  more  grateful  the  American  public 
must  become  to  General  Pershing,  his  staff, 
and  the  officers  and  men  of  the  American  Army, 
and  the  more  fixed  should  become  the  public 
resolution  never  again  to  make  an  American 
general  take  the  moral  responsibility  of  facing 
such  a  task  with  an  army  "hurriedly  raised  and 
hastily  trained"  and  never  again  to  send  our  citi- 
zens into  battle  in  which  all  the  advantages  that 
:ome  from  proper  training  are  with  the  enemy. 

The  great  decisions  of  Pershing  and  his  staff 
to  train  for  open  warfare,  to  push  the  fighting 


whether  ready  or  not, 
the  ability  to  make  a 
million  men  into  an  army 
that  could  function  with- 
out fatal  blunders  and 
fight  to  victory  —  these 
things  are  as  great  in  the 
annals  of  the  nation  as 
the  courage  of  our  men, 
and  more  remarkable  for 
our  men  have  always 
been  courageous  but 
our  leadership  has  not 
always  been  either  good 
or  successful. 

Ill  The  insignia   for   the  Aviation 

attached  to  the  First  Army 

During  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  battle  there  were  six  American  divisions 
with  the  Allies,  and  all  of  them  saw  distin- 
guished service.  Toward  the  end  of  October 
the  37th  and  91st  divisions  which  had  been  in 
the  opening  of  the  battle  on  September  26th 
were  taken  from  our  Army  and  sent  to  Bel- 
gium and  assigned  to  the  French  army  under  Gen- 
eral Degoutte,  who  was  acting  as  chief  of  staff  to 
the  King  of  the  Belgians.  From  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober on,  these  divisions  were  in  action  and  they 
acquitted  themselves  well.  They  were  among  the 
troops  at  the  point  of  the  Belgian  advance. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  two  American  divi- 
sions, the  27th  and  30th,  that  were  with  the 
British.  These  two  divisions  were  the  first 
troops  through  the  Hindenburg  line  on  the 
British  front  in  the  attack  near  Cambrai  which 
began  on  September  27th.  These  two  divisions 
were  again  in  action  on  the  17th  of  October  in  the 
opening  stages  of  the  battle  of  the  Selle  River. 
Their  work  on  both  occasions  received  the  highest 
praise  from  the  British.  In  these  two  battles 
these  two  divisions  took  more  than  6,000  pris- 
oners. 

Still  farther  south  the  2nd  and  37th  divisions 
were  loaned  to  the  French  and  the  2nd  division 
had  here  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  break  the 
German  line  in  its  area.  The  2nd  took  the  strong 
hill  Blanc  Mont  and  the  town  of  St.  Etienne, 
breaking  a  line  the  Germans  had  held  since  19 14, 
and  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wide  attack 
which  resulted  in  a  general  German  retreat  to 
behind  the  Aisne  from  Rheims  to  the  Argonne. 
The  36th  relieved  the  2nd  and  was  in  the  French 
advance  following  this  German  retreat.  From 
this  service  the  2nd  came  back  and  appeared  in 
the  Argonne  in  the  attack  of  November  first. 

There  is  every  reason  for  pride  in  the  record  of 
these  loaned  divisions  as  there  is  in  the  record  of 
the  First  Army. 


KINGS,   PRINCES,   AND  AMERICAN   SAILORS 

Formalities  on  Board  the  U.  S.  S.  New  York,  Flagship  of  the  American  Division  of  the  Granc 

Fleet  of  the  English-Speaking  People — A  Visit  from  the  King  and  Queen 

of  the  Belgians — A  Prince  of  Denmark — His  Majesty  King 

George  and  Admiral   Sir   David   Beatty 

BY 

LIEUT.  FRANCIS  T.  HUNTER,  U.S.N. R.F. 


DURING  the  midsummer  months  of 
1 91 8  the  centre  of  interest  for  the 
junior  officers  of  the  New  York  was 
the  sheet  of  wireless  press  news,  that 
appeared  every  morning  in  the  mess 
hall.  Each  officer,  as  he  appeared,  launched  his 
questions  and  joined  the  group  about  the  bulletin 
board  before  touching  his  breakfast,  and  his 
spirits  for  the  day  were  almost  invariably  deter- 
mined by  the  contents  of  that  slip  of  paper.  A 
sharp  gain  or  loss  by  the  Allied  armies,  or  more 
particularly  by  the  American  Army,  was  as  clearly 
revealed  by  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  our 
mess  at  it  was  by  the  red  and  blue  crayon  on  the 
big  map  we  had  hung  on  the  bulkhead.  In  fact, 
as  a  result  of  an  unusually  quiet  month  "outside," 
our  interest  had  come  to  rest  in  the  armies.  Ex- 
cept to  change  our  base  or  to  execute  our  planned 
maneuvers  each  week  we  had  scarcely  raised 
the  anchors.  We  now  discussed  the  German 
High  Seas  Fleet  with  a  sneer,  substituting  "if"  for 
"when,"  and  looked  with  misgivings  at  our  chance 
to  end  the  war  at  sea. 

Apparently  we  were  idle;  but  the  eyes  of  the 
world  were  of  necessity  blinded.  I  n  the  American 
Battle  Squadron  on  those  summer  days,  history 
was  being  made  and  international  relations  were 
being  established  which  will  endure  for  genera- 
tions. Nor  were  these  "idle"  months  a  bed  of 
roses,  relief  though  they  seemed  from  the  North 
Sea  winter  gales,  To  the  crews  of  the  squadron, 
particularly  to  the  men  of  the  New  York,  it  was 
the  most  irksome  time  of  all.  Visitors!  Guests! 
Inspections!  How  they  did  hate  those  terms! 
Small  wonder,  for  sometimes  parties  of  official 
visitors  would  come  aboard  day  after  day,  each 
instance  meaning  work  far  out  of  hours  to  have 
the  ship  in  spotless,  glistening  condition  for  each 
new  visitor.  With  apologies  to  Jutland  it  might 
have  been  termed  "the  battle  of  the  mists."  this 
fight,  trying  the  endurance  of  patience  rather  than 
nerve  and  skill.  "American  sailors  have  fought 
and  conquered  the  mists  of  Scotland."  was  the 
unanimous  verdict  of  those  who  witnessed  the 
incomparable  appearance  of  our  ships  on  those 


inspection  days.  I  say  "incomparable"  because 
it  is  the  tribute  of  admirals,  of  peers,  and  of  kings 
Such,  indeed,  were  our  visitors,  through  whom  the 
ties  of  nations  were  being  mightily  strengthened. 
And  the  men  of  the  New  York  were  rewarded  foi 
their  added  labors  by  contact  with  the  world's 
great  leaders  in  the  world's  most  desperate  crisis. 

When  the  American  Squadron  joined  the  British 
Grand  Fleet  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  it  was  en 
shrouded  by  a  veil  of  uncertainty,  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  which,  while  never  voiced,  could  none  the 
less  be  felt.  After  a  month  of  cooperation  the 
doubt  seemed  for  all  time  dispelled.  We  had 
registered  for  the  first  time  a  successful  union  cf 
foreign  ships  with  the  Grand  Fleet — and  had 
done  so  at  a  time  of  grave  stress.  To  reach  us 
while  in  the  north  had  been  impossible;  but  our 
arrival  south  brought  visitors  to  acclaim  that 
union  of  which  Americans  may  long  be  proud. 

First  of  all  we  had  an  official  visit  from  Vice 
Admiral  Arthur  C.  Leveson,  that  greatly  beloved 
"live  wire"  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  then  in  command 
of  the  second  battle  cruiser  squadron.  On  that 
occasion  a  foundation  was  laid  upon  which  there 
developed,  as  the  year  advanced,  the  warmest 
comradeship  between  his  ships  and  our  own,  for 
subsequently  our  sister  division,  the  fifth  battle 
squadron,  was  given  to  Admiral  Leveson.  The 
impression  Admiral  Leveson  carried  away  from 
this  first  visit  to  us  is  expressed  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  letter  written  to  Captain  Hughes 
of  the  New  York  on  the  day  following  his  visit: 

May  I  express  to  you  mv  immense  admiration  for 
the  condition  of  your  ship.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  touch  her  during  thirty-five  years  at  sea.  She  is  a 
picture. 

Similar  expressions  of  admiration  were  voiced 
by  Admirals  Goodenough,  De  Roebeck,  and 
Evan-Thomas  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits  to 
us,  and  the  circulation  of  these  remarks  estab- 
lished throughout  the  fleet  a  reputation  difficult 
indeed  to  maintain. 

Next,  on  the  fifth  of  June,  we  realized  a  proud 
anticipation.     When   that   day   came,   sparkling 
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A    VISITOR    FROM    GENERAL    PERSHING  S    HEADQUARTERS 

Bishop  Brent,  senior  chaplain  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force,  visits  the  New  York  to  present  General  Pershing's  compli- 
ments to  the  Navy 


blue,  our  force  commander,  Admiral  Sims,  stepped 
over  the  gangway  to  inspect  the  cleanest,  bright- 
est, trimmest  ship  he  had  ever  seen.  To  a  Navy 
man,  particularly  to  one  who  has  been  associated 
with  Sims,  that  statement  sounds  sweeping,  but 
we  have  the  Admiral's  word  for  it.  In  the  talk 
which  he  made  on  the  fo'castle  after  his  inspection, 
Admiral  Sims  declared  that  in  the  face  of  the 
results  of  the  super-efforts  of  Admiral  Rodman 
and  Captain  Hughes  he  must  relinquish  his  claim 
to  distinction  for  the  maintenance  of  ships. 
From  that  speech  some  fifteen  hundred  officers 
and  men  carried  broad  smiles  above  inflated 
chests. 

It  had  been  intended  also  to  fire  "five-inch" 
target  practice  for  the  Admiral,  but  a  fog,  rolling 
in  from  the  sea,  so  reduced  the  visibility  that  we 
had  to  be  contented  with  maneuvers.  He  ap- 
peared highly  pleased  with  the  operations  of  the 
squadron. 

Admiral  Sims's  visit  started  the  ball  rolling. 
On  the  seventh  of  June,  Admiral  Sir  Rossiyn 
Wemyss,  First  Sea  Lord  of  Britain,  came  to  us 
from  the  Admiralty.  A  brilliant  forenoon  gave 
the  ship  her  finest  setting.  Admiral  Wemyss 
made  very  clear  his  pleasure  and  surprise  in  a 
delightful  speech  which  followed  his  inspection, 
offering  a  rousing  welcome  to  every  American 
in  the  Grand  Fleet.    What  pleased  us  most  was 


his  extremely  optimistic  view  of  the  international 
situation  in  that  crucial  time,  and  his  famous 
fighting  spirit,  which  now  stood  for  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Navy.  Optimism  is  the  key  of  Sir 
Rossiyn  Wemyss's  perseverance  and  success. 
Later,  upon  closer  acquaintance,  I  learned  that 
it  seldom  forsakes  him,   in  duty  or  pleasure. 

Five  days  after  Admiral  Wemyss's  visit  we  en- 
joyed another  distinct  privilege  in  the  first  visit 
of  our  Commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty.  On  this  occasion  the  Admiral  had  little 
to  say,  or  at  least  he  had  little  time  in  which  to 
say  it.  But  on  future  occasions  he  gave  full 
voice  to  the  conditions  his  scrutinous  eyes  had 
marked  as  he  keenly  observed  our  men  and  ship 
that  day.  His  eyes  sparkled  as  they  darted  here 
and  there,  and  I  noticed  his  pleasure  as  Admiral 
Rodman  led  him  with  proud  confidence  into  nook 
or  corner  or  hatchway — always  to  find  it  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

Then  a  most  stimulating  message  came  from 
General  Pershing,  which  will  long  be  chronicled 
as  much  for  its  effect  as  for  its  character.  In  the 
Grand  Fleet  we  had  never  been  cut  off  from  the 
armies  in  France.  In  fact  there  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  services  a  binding  coordination 
of  sympathy  and  purpose.  The  Grand  Fleet 
knew  each  lunge,  each  parry  of  the  Allied  force 
as  soon  as  the  story  could  be  transmitted.    On 
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The  World's  Work 


A    BIT   OF    FIREWORKS    FOR   TH 


Struck  by  lightning,  the  big  kite  balloon  floating  over  the  New  York  caught  fire,  and  fell  in 


the  outcome  of  these  we  built  our  future.  Early 
in  April  when  Haig  in  his  plight  ordered  "There 
must  be  no  retirement.  With  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  each  one  of  us  must  fight  on  to  the  end," 
he  received  this  message  from  Beatty:  "The 
Grand  Fleet  has  been  following  with  great  ad- 
miration and  sympathy  the  magnificent  efforts 
of  their  comrades  of  the  British  Army  in  France." 
And  the  following  reply  was  received  from  Sir 
Douglas  Haig:  "All  ranks  of  the  British  armies 
in  France  send  their  heartiest  thanks  to  their  com- 
rades in  the  Grand  Fleet  for  their  most  encour- 
aging message."  But  now,  in  the  early  Summer, 
the  American  armies  were  in  France — fighting! 
Our  brothers  were  fighting!  We  knew  their 
spirit  and  they  knew  ours.  It  was  General 
Pershing's  wish  to  come  to  us.  Obviously  he 
could  not,  but  he  chose  a  fitting  representative 
to  convey  his  purpose.  All  who  heard  him  will 
long  remember  the  visit  of  Bishop  Brent,  senior 
chaplain  of  our  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 
The  warm  hearted  and  inspiring  greetings  he 
bore  to  us  from  General  Pershing  aroused  a  new 
realization  of  our  unity  with  the  army.  Bishop 
Brent  is  a  natural  orator.  Standing  there  on  the 
fo'castle,  thousands  of  bluejackets  massed  below 
him,  with  the  red  sunset  of  a  clear,  calm  evening 
for  his  setting,  he  inspired  us  by  his  magnificent 
force,  filling  us  with  new  hope  and  proud  confi- 


dence as  he  delivered  this  message,  fresh  fr 
General  Pershing: 

The  bond  which  joins  together  all  men  of  Ameri 
blood  has  been  mightily  strengthened  by  the  roi 
hand  of  war.     Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  se 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  to  one  another  as  broth* 
Spaces  of  land  and  sea  are  nothing  when  a  comn 
purpose  binds.     We  are  so  dependent  on  one  anot 
that  the  honor,  the  fame,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
are  the  honor,  the  fame,  and  the  exploits  of  the  otl 
If  the  enemy  should  dare  to  leave  his  safe  harbor  ; 
set  his  ships  in  battle  array,  no  cheers  would  be  m 
ringing  than   those   of  the   American    Expeditionl 
Forces  in  France.    We  have  unshaken  confidence* 
you  and  are  assured  that  when  the  winning  blow  of  ■ 
war  has  been  struck,  and  together  we  stand  on  ul 
threshold  of  peace,  your  record  will  be  worthy  of  yl 
traditions. 

The  American  Squadron,  with  the  entire  Grat 
Fleet,  found  itself  unexpectedly  in  the  dre^f 
North  to  celebrate  that  "greatest  of  libe:)| 
days,"  the  Fourth  of  July.  Then,  quite  as  M 
expectedly,  we  had  to  hoist  our  immediate  re  J 
signals  for  all  who  were  ashore,  up  anchor  ;ji 
put  to  sea.  Maneuvering  off  the  Jutland  B; 
we  were  out  until  noon  of  July  eighth,  whe.j 
tired,  dirty  ship  and  crew  dropped  anchor  in 
Firth  of  Forth.  In  the  midst  of  the  dirt  and 
haustion  of  the  ordeal  of  coaling  ship,  came 
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—KING    AND   QUEEN    OF    BELGIUM 

— the  water  near  the  dreadnaught  just  as  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were  coming  aboard 


most  startling  news  by  wireless:  "To-morrow 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  will  visit 
the  American  Squadron,  boarding  the  New  York 
for  inspection." 

Then  those  American  bluejackets  showed  their 
stuff.  Tired  and  sea  worn,  they  worked  on  until 
midnight,  finished  their  job,  and  were  up  at  five 
A.  m.  in  order  to  accomplish  the  impossible.  No 
wild  streak  of  imagination  could  picture  a  more 
vivid  change.  From  a  filthy,  sooty,  mass  of 
grime  at  eight  one  night,  there  was  evolved  at 
two  p.  m.  next  day  a  scoured,  holystoned,  painted 
ship,  manned  by  a  spotless,  polished  crew  in  dress 
blue  suits,  each  at  his  post  of  inspection.  At 
precisely  two  thirty  King  Albert  of  the  Belgians, 
accompanied  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  received 
(little  knowing)  upon  a  spotless  quarterdeck  for 
their  first  visit  to  an  American  man  of  war.  Now 
kings  and  queens  must  tire  of  being  acclaimed 
wherever  they  go.  Bands,  guards,  cheers,  saluta- 
tions must  long  have  ceased  to  thrill  them.  So 
we  received  King  Albert  and  his  Queen  with 
something  new.  Band,  guard,  full  honors  rend- 
ered, yes;  but  we  had  something  more  for  the 
sporting  King  and  Queen  who  had  flown  by  air- 
plane from  their  native  land  and  come  to  far-off 
Scotland  to  inspect  us. 

A  black  cloud  drove  threatening  above  us,  paint- 
ing the  sky  with  vivid  streaks  of  lightning.    Our 


kite  balloon,  not  yet  deflated  after  the  recent  trip 
to  sea,  floated  a  thousand  feet  above  our  stern. 
Lightning  and  hydrogen  gas!  We  had  no  fire- 
works with  which  to  welcome  Albert;  we  needed 
none.  As  their  majesties  neared  the  ship  a  vivid 
fork  streaked  downward,  and  with  a  flare  that 
could  be  seen  for  miles  our  kite  balloon  descended 
from  its  airy  berth  in  a  flaming  spiral  and  cast 
its  wreckage  on  the  firth  below. 

King  Albert  covered  the  ship  from  bridge  to 
firerooms.  And  nothing  daunted,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  with  the  party  every  minute.  In  the 
firerooms  King  Albert  grasped  a  shovel  given 
him,  and  promptly  stoked  one  of  the  roaring 
fires.  Money  could  not  remove  that  shovel  from 
its  case  to-day,  an  everlasting  trophy  of  the  war. 
Six  feet  two  inches  in  his  uniform,  broad  chested, 
and  wearing  a  smile,  the  Fighting  King  made  an 
imposing  figure.  He  dwarfed  all  those  about 
him,  particularly  his  tiny  Queen.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth wore  white  entirely,  but  followed  the  in- 
spection without  the  slightest  regard  for  grease 
or  smudge.  Their  Majesties  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
visit  immensely.  We  loved  them  too,  perhaps 
because  they  are  delightfully  unlike  the  picture 
we  had  formed  of  reigning  monarchs.  By  those 
who  were  aboard  our  ship  that  summer  day  and 
felt  that  royal  courtesy,  this  tribute  of  the  Belgian 
nation  has  been  placed  among  our  highest  honors. 
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The  World's  Work 


THE    DESPATCH    VESSEL    "OAK" 


Used  by  King  George  to  review  the  "Grand  Fleet  of  the  English  Speaking  People  of  the  World."  The  day  of  the  n 
dawned  cloudless,  but  by  noon  a  heavy  fog  had  settled  down,  and  by  the  time  the  king  inspected  the  New  York  the  flee 
enshrouded  in  mist 


MANNING  THE   RAIL 

In  honor  of  the  king  of  England.     This  picture  was  taken  from  the  fire  control  station  on  the  foremast,  looking  aft. 
ship  of  the  entire  fleet  had  its  rail  manned  as  the  Oak  passed,  bearing  the  King.     After  the  review  the  King  inspected  th^ 
York  and  later  decorated  Rear-Admiral  Rodman  on  board  the  Queen  Eliiabeib 


Kings,   Princes,  and  American  Sailors 
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The  following  morning  at  "  quarters  "  an  apprecia- 
tion from  Admiral  Rodman  was  published  to  all 
divisions,  in  which  they  found  reward  for  their 
remarkable  performance: 

The  division  commander  wishes  to  express  to  the 
Captain,  officers,  and  men  of  the  New  York,  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  work  and  the  results  ac- 
complished in  thoroughly  cleaning  and  painting  the 
ship  after  coaling,  in  the  short  time  and  under  the  trying 
conditions  in  which  they  labored  in  getting  ready  for 
the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Such 
results  can  only  be  obtained  when  there  is  the  proper 
spirit  behind  it. 

Visitors  continued  to  come  to  us  as  the  days 
passed,  until  we  began  to  comprehend  the  senti- 
ments of  a  flower  which  had  bloomed,  by  chance, 
near  an  apiary.  A  Prince  of  Denmark,  with  his 
delegation  and  our  ambassador,  chanced  upon 
us  at  a  most  appropriate  time,  just  as  a  squadron 
put  to  sea  to  shield  a  convoy  bound  for  his  own 
shores  and  Norway.  The  Naval  Advisory  Board 
spent  two  days  with  the  fleet,  realizing  for  the 
first  time  the  magnitude  and  perfection  of  the 
forces.  Representative  P.  H.  Kelly  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  best  posted  members  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee,  quite  carried  away  by  the 
revelation,  returned  to  Washington  shouting  the 
praises  of  the  Grand  Fleet  thus: 

Great  Britain's  Grand  Fleet  is  the  most  astounding 
exhibit  of  force  that  two  exes  ever  beheld.  When  we 
viewed  that  great  naval  force,  ready  to  dash  out  into 
the  North  Sea  on  a  moment's  notice,  there  were  three 
rows  of  ships  riding  at  anchor  and  each  row  was  eight 
miles  long!  There  were  warships  of  every  kind  and 
description  from  battle  cruisers  7.90  feet  in  length  to 
small  submarines.  We  have  American  ships  operating 
as  a  part  of  that  wonderful  force. 

The  Shipping  Board,  or  part  of  it,  came  up 
from  London.  Pleasure  indeed  it  was  to  feel  the 
confidence  expressed  by  these  authorities  on  ships 
as  they  grasped  for  the  first  time  the  power  of 
the  Grand  Fleet.  Again,  it  was  gratifying  to 
watch  the  satisfaction  grow  on  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
he  covered  the  ship  and  fleet.  We  had  received 
from  the  Duke  of  Athol,  personal  representative 
of  King  George,  a  message  of  welcome  from  His 
Majesty,  and  we  felt,  indeed,  that  the  chain  of 
our  honors  lacked  but  one  link.  The  crew  would 
often  joke  of  it.  They  knew  it  would  mean  hard 
work,  but  they  wanted  that  one  episode  to  crown 
the  ever  growing  heap  of  their  experiences. 
Their  hopes  were  realized. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  twenty-second  of  July, 
1918,  it  was  my  lot  to  have  the  watch  on  deck. 
That  watch  was  perhaps  the  liveliest  that  could 
be  imagined  while  in  port.  Men  swarmed  the 
decks  with  every  sort  of  cleaning  implement. 


The  ship's  boats  plied  in  constant  use,  rushing 
a  hundred  "last  details".  For  this  was  prepara- 
tion to  receive  on  board  at  two  p.  m.,  His  Majesty 
King  George  the  Fifth  of  England. 

Shortly  past  noon  the  majestic  little  despatch 
vessel  Oak  steamed  down  between  our  lines,  the 
Royal  Standard  of  England  at  her  truck.  The 
fourth  battle  squadron  stood  from  the  sea  in  close 
formation,  passing  the  Oak  midway  between  our 
lines  and  rendering  full  salute.  The  crew  of  every 
ship  in  the  Grand  Fleet  had  manned  the  rails, 
fringing  the  decks  with  living  forms.  And  as 
the  little  royal  vessel  passed  each  mighty  dread- 
naught,  three  ringing  cheers  went  up,  and  then 
"God  save  the  King."  Louder  and  louder  rang 
the  cheers  as  the  Oak  came  down  the  lines  to  where 
we  lay;  and  when  at  last  our  crew  let  loose,  its 
volume  seemed  to  split  the  skies.  At  last  the 
King  had  come! 

The  North  Sea  is  subject  to  sudden  changes. 
On  this  day,  clear  through  the  forenoon,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  visit  by  the  British  sovereign  to  the 
American  flagship  lent  themselves  to  a  sense  of 
mystery.  By  two  o'clock  a  dense  mist  had  de- 
scended about  us  like  a  pall.  Near  the  ship  were 
other  gray  shapes,  dimly  visible  through  the  haze. 
Beyond  these  were  more  distant  objects,  scarcely 
discernible.  Everything  else  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  mist.  Out  from  the  gray  surroundings, 
over  a  drab  sea,  came  speeding  a  little  launch, 
with  shining  brass  funnel,  carrying  the  Sailor 
King.  With  him  was  the  Admiral  in  command 
of  the  Grand  Fleet,  who  had  accompanied  His 
Majesty  from  his  own  flagship  on  this  memorable 
visit.  The  King  and  his  modest  entourage 
climbed  the  steps  leading  to  the  deck  of  our  great 
flagship  and  faced  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which 
floated  smartly  in  the  breeze.  American  Mar- 
ines, forming  the  guard  of  honor,  gave  the  salute; 
bugles  and  drums  rang  out;  the  Marine  band 
followed  with  "God  Save  the  King."  Admiral 
Rodman  and  Captain  Hughes  of  the  flagship  re- 
ceived the  King  and  Commander-in-Chief  with 
the  other  flag  officers,  and  at  once  the  reality 
of  the  friendliness  that  underlay  this  ceremonial 
visit  was  evidenced. 

On  the  flagship  were  the  captains  and  senior 
officers  from  the  other  vessels  of  the  American 
Squadron,  as  well  as  fifty  men  from  each.  In 
double  line,  face  to  face,  the  complement  was 
drawn  around  the  entire  vessel.  Between  the 
lines  the  King  slowly  moved,  stopping  from  time 
to  time  as  his  eye  noted  some  distinguishing  mark 
differing  from  those  of  the  British  navy,  and  in- 
quiring its  significance. 

The  deck  completed,  His  Majesty  went  on  with 
manifest  zeal  and  interest  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
ship  under  the  American  commander.     His  evi- 
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dent  interest  in  all  he  saw  was  appreciated  by 
officers  and  men  alike. 

"He  is  by  training  a  naval  man,"  one  British 
officer  put  it,  "and  when  he  speaks  of  a  ship  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about." 

King  George  showed  special  interest  in  the 
laundry,  with  its  Chinese  attendants;  in  the 
bakery,  where  probably  the  finest  bread  in  Europe 
was  being  turned  out  (we  had  white  flour  direct 
from  the  States);  in  the  cold  storage  of  meats,  the 
extensive  galley,  the  sick  bay,  and  the  modern 
barber  shops.  Above  all  he  admired  the  cleanli- 
ness and  sweetness  of  the  air  throughout  the  entire 
ship,  even  when  he  had  descended  to  the  lowest 
deck. 

"In  the  American  Navy,"  remarked  His 
Majesty,  "the  precept  of  cleanliness  being  next 
to  Godliness  has  been  effectively  adopted." 

In  thoroughness,  his  examination  was  second  to 
none.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  Albert  of  Belgium, 
His  Majesty  descended  through  the  many  decks 
to  the  engine  room,  and  from  it  to  the  firerooms. 
Again  one  of  the  shovels  was  laid  aside,  engraved 
and  encased.  It  will  be  forever  a  trophy  of  the 
flagship,  for  with  it  King  George  of  England 
stoked  an  American  fire.  How  different  the 
Teutonic  conception  of  the  prerogatives  of 
Princes! 

In  the  excitement  and  thrill  of  contact  with 
England's  King  we  had  dwelt  little  upon  the  day's 
great  meaning.  Not  until  evening  did  we  realize 
its  full  significance.  King  George  had  inspected 
the  Grand  Fleet  of  the  English  speaking  people. 
In  that  simple  statement  of  fact  is  implied  a  re- 
volutionary change  in  international  sentiment 
and  relations,  as  well  as  in  maritime  organization. 
The  London  Times  of  the  following  day  expressed 
the  situation  by  saying,  "The  King's  visit  to  the 
United  Navy  of  the  two  kindred  powers  who  have 
joined  forces  to  secure  the  reign  of  justice  and 
humanity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  set  up  a  new  landmark  in  modern 
history."  Of  friendly  feeling  and  the  courtesies 
of  service  between  our  navies  there  had  never 
been  any  lack,  but  here  we  had  the  spectacle  of  a 
combined  fleet  offering  tribute  and  being  honored 
by  the  Sovereign  of  England.  And  were  the 
conditions  reversed,  the  same  due  would  be  paid 
our  President. 

From  his  training,  as  well  as  from  his  position, 
no  one  was  better  qualified  than  the  Sailor  King 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  new  and  power- 
ful bond  of  unity.     At  the  conclusion  of  his  mem- 


orable  visit    King   George   gave   the   following 
message  to  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

I  am  happy  to  have  found  myself  once  more  with  the 
Grand  Fleet,  and  this  pleasure  has  been  increased  by 
the  opportunity  I  have  had  of  seeing  the  splendid  ships 
of  the  United  States  in  line  with  our  own,  and  of  meet- 
ing Admiral  Rodman  together  with  the  officers  and 
men  under  him.  We  value  their  comradship  and  are 
proud  of  their  achievements. 

Our  Commander-in-chief,  Admiral  Beatty, 
addressed  the  King  in  reply: 

The  Grand  Fleet  is  deeply  grateful  for  Your  Majesty's 
gracious  and  inspiring  message.  Your  presence  with 
your  fleet  has  stimulated  all  hands  in  the  great  task 
upon  which  we  are  engaged  and  has  afforded  us  another 
opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  our  unswerving 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  Your  Majesty's  person.  We 
are  glad  that  Your  Majesty  should  have  been  able 
personally  to  observe  our  complete  accord  with  the 
United  States  Squadron,  and  the  firm  friendship  which 
binds  their  officers  and  men  to  your  own. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  the  King 
to  the  Grand  Fleet  that,  on  the  deck  of  Admiral 
Beatty's  flagship  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  bestowed 
the  K.  C.  B.  upon  Admiral  Rodman.  As  a 
crowning  tribute,  the  following  telegram  was 
transmitted  from  His  Majesty  the  King  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson: 

It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  to  have  visited  this 
afternoon  the  United  States  Ship  New  York  and  to 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rear-Admiral  Rodman 
and  the  captains  of  the  battleship  force  now  operating 
with  my  Grand  Fleet,  and  I  also  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  representatives  from  other  ships  of  the 
squadron. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  admiration  of  the  high 
efficiency  and  general  smartness  of  the  force. 

The  happy  relations  which  exist  between  the  United 
States  Squadron  and  their  British  comrades,  and  the 
unity  of  purpose  which  characterizes  their  work,  are 
sure  guarantees  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Allied 
arms  at  sea. 

In  these  messages  we  realized  at  last  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  great  unity  of  purpose. 
We  felt  then,  as  we  felt  again  at  the  German  sur- 
render in  the  presence  of  the  King,  that  the  great 
union  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  in  the 
cause  of  right,  must  prevail,  now  and  forever. 
For  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  hour  the  naval 
strength  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  been  more  than  brought  into  alliance;  they 
were  blended  into  a  union,  the  remembrance  and 
the  influence  of  which  will  pass  down  to  the  last 
generations. 


Looking  Ahead  to  1920 


A  BIRDSEYE  VIEW  OF  THE  POLITICAL 

SITUATION 

BY 

EDWARD  G.  LOWRY 

Note:  Another  Presidential  year  is  approaching,  and  is  attracting  the  usual  attention  among  poli- 
ticians despite  the  other  problems  that  face  the  country.  Many  laymen,  however,  have  not,  as  yet,  given 
much  attention  to  the  outlook,  because,  perhaps,  no  one  man  stands  out  in  either  political  party  as  excep- 
tional Presidential  -material.  In  the  following  two  articles  Mr.  Edward  G.  Lowry,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  national  political  field  through  long  association  with  political  Washington,  goes  over  the  possibilities  of 
the  coming  year. — The  Editors.  • 

1 

PRESIDENTIAL  BOOMS  AND  BOOMLETS 

Men  Whom  the  Politicians  and  the  People  Talk  About  as  Possible  Candidates — Their 
Qualifications  and  Disabilities — Democratic  and  Republican  Presidential  Possibilities 
and  Aspirants — Perennials  that  Bloom  Quadrennially — Views  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee — Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk  in    the    Democratic    Political    Garden 

HIS  is  the  very  pleasant   season  of  cratic.    The   Republican  side  of  the  garden  is 

budding  and  growing  things.    The  sea-  much  larger  this  year  and  has  many  more  sturdy 

son  when  all  sorts  of  curious  and  inter-  offerings.     The    gardeners   who    go    in    for   this 

esting   things   spring   up   out    of    the  sort  of  horticulture  say  it  looks  like  a  Republican 

ground  or  come  forth  from  their  winter  year.    Will  Hays,  of  Indiana,  is  the  Republican 

hiding  places.     Bulbs  become  tulips,  and  grubs  gardener.     He  is  called  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 

become  butterflies.    Gardens  are  full  of  tender  lican  National  Committee,  and  when  his  plants  are 

young  green  things  that  promise  to  be  good  to  eat.  exhibited  at  the  Republican  National  Convention 

One  garden  in  particular  that  I  chance  to  have  next  summer,  one  of  them  will  be  awarded  the 

cultivated  and  observed  with  a  keen  and  increas-  prize  and  become  the  Republican  candidate  for 

ing  interest  for  too  many  years,  is  in  full  bloom  the  White  House.    The  progressive  stages  are — 

just  now.     It  comes  into  bbom  only  once  every  possibility,  aspirant/candidate  for  the  nomination, 

four  years.    This  is  its  year.     It  is  planted  with  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency.     It  is  a  long, 

Presidential   candidates;   nothing  else.     It   is   a  hardroad  for  budding  plants,  and  most  of  them 

lazy  man's  garden,  for  it  requires  no  care  or  at-  die  somewhere  between  the  possibility  and  aspir- 

tendance.     The  little   Presidential   shoots  don't  ant  stage. 

require  to  be  planted.    They  plant  themselves,         Before  we  go  into  the  garden,  let  us  stop  and 

and  they  come  up  and  blossom  in  the  most  sterile  have  a  word  with  Will  Hays.     He  is  a  new  sort 

and   rocky   places.     Some   of   them    are   hardy  of  Republican  gardener.     He  interests  me,  and 

perennials,   bursting  into   bloom   quadrennially.  I  think  he  will  interest  you.     He  is  quite  unlike 

It  does  not  matter  whether  you  pay  any  heed  to  any    of    his    predecessors,    from    Mark    Hanna 

them  or  not.    They  come  and  come  again  until  through   to  William    R.   Wilcox,   and  including 

age  withers  them.    All  of  them  are  engaging,  such  diverse  types  as  George  B.  Cortelyou,  Frank 

All  of  them  invite  attention,  and  are  so  pleased  Hitchcock,  and  Charles  D.  Hilles.    They  were 

when  they  are  noticed.  all  urban  and  sophisticated.     Mr.  Hays  is  not 

For  purposes  of  convenience,   the  garden   is  urban.    But  neither  is  he  rustic.    Perhaps  if  I  were 

divided  into  two  parts,  Republican  and  Demo-  to  call  him  suburban  it  would  indicate  to  you  the 
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golden  mean  between  those  two  extremes.     He  is  of  the  same  interest  in  their  country  can  be  main- 

a  lawyer  at  Sullivan,  Sullivan  County,  Indiana,  tained,  some  small  part  of  the  time  they  have 

and  he  simply  "eats  politics,"  as  they  say.     He  been  giving  is  still  given  by  them  in  thought  and 

loves   the   political    game.     He   is  interested   in  action  to  the  business  of  their  country,  it  will 

politics  365  days  in  the  year.    This  is  equally  bring   to   the   situation   an   impetus   for   untold 

true  of  everybody  outside  of  the  cities  in  Indiana  good.     I  urge  that  this  army  of  men  and  women 

and  Ohio,  the  two  wisest  political  states  Jn_the  who  have  been  the  splendid  war-workers  in  every 

Union.  corner  of  the  country,  now  realize  that  they  have  a 

Mr.  Hays  is  38  years  old.     He  was  a  precinct  duty  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  that  their  country 

committeeman  before  he  was  21.     Being  a  Re-  needs  their  continuing  interest,  and  this  contin- 

publican  chairman  of  something  is  his  true  voca-  uing  interest  they  owe  to  the  country's  welfare, 
tion.     He  has  been  at  it  since  he  was  a  boy.     He         "I  repeat,  and  shall  continually  declare,  that 

has   been    chairman   of   his    county   committee,  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  not '  leSs  politics,' 

State  Advisory  Committee,  speakers'  bureau  of  the  but  more  attention  to  politics.     Politics  is  the 

State  Committee,  district  chairman,  and  chair-  science  of  government,  and  what  we  need  is  more 

man  of  the  State  Central  Committee.     He  is  a  attention    to   the    science    of    government.     We 

frail  looking,  pale,   slender,  little  man,   bustling  have  fought  in  France  to  make  certain  every- 

with   energy,    with   engaging   manners,    and    as  where  that  men  should  have  the  right  to  govern 

friendly  as  a  travelling  passenger  agent.    All  in  themselves,  and  here  in  this  country  where  we 

all,  a  useful  man  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Republi-  have  that  privilege  I  insist  that  we  exercise  it." 
can  campaign  in  the  present  restless  state  of  an         Hays  is  shaping,  so  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  the 

imperfect,  world,  when  all  sorts  of  people  are  com-  policy  of  the   Republican  campaign  next  year, 

ing  to  the  fore  and  demanding  and  intending  to  He  outlines  that  policy  in  these  terms: 
take  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country.         "This  is  the  time  for  little  things.    Just  as 

Hays  is  standing  on  the  front  doorstep  beckoning  during  the  war  period  so  now,  as  we  approach 

them  with  both  hands  to  come  in  and  take  part  these  problems,  we  have  no  time  for  petty  jeal- 

in  the  proceedings.     One  of  his  ideas,  he  told  me,  ousies,  carping  criticism,  pullings  and  haulings, 

is  that  everybody  should  get  into  politics.     He  but  fearlessly,  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism,  with  our 

wants  more  politics  rather  than  less  politics.     His  eyes  solely  on  the  country's  welfare,  the  Repub- 

great  aspiration  is  to  get  all  the  war  workers,  all  lican  party  accepts  the  commission  given  it  by  the 

the  dollar-a-year  men,  all  the  Liberty  Loan  drive  electorate   of   the   people    last    November,    and 

men  and  women,  all  the  Red  Cross  volunteers,  will  proceed  to  solve  the  problems, 
all  the  canteen  workers,  to  transfer  the  energies         "We  attribute  honesty  of  purpose  to  the  oppo- 

they  put  into  war  activities  into  politics.     He  sition.    We  urged  during  the  war  that  each  party 

goes  about  asking  these  dollar-a-year  men  and  strive  to  see  which  could  aid  most  in  war  support, 

war  workers  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  their  To-day  we  urge  that  each  party  make  it  its  busi- 

present  volunteer  obligations  come  to  an  end.  ness  to  see  which  can  go  the  farthest  in  developing 

Most  of  them  tell  him  that  they  are  going  back  plans  and  executing  purposes  for  the  welfare  of 

to  their  old  jobs  or  to  look  for  new  ones.     Hays  the  people  and  the  glory  of  the  nation.     Let  this 

expressed  this  belief  tome  the  other  day:  be  the   real   effort   between  political   parties  in 

"The  day  is  passing  when  men  will  tolerate  this  country, 
anywhere  in  this  country  any  practices  in  politics         "We  have  insisted,  and  now  insist,  that  we  are 

that  they  would  not  commend  in  the  strictest  as  unprepared  for  peace  as  we  were  for  war.    We 

business  and  professional  affairs.     When  we  get  have  cried  continuously  for  preparation  to  that 

our  politics  entirely  on  this  basis,  when  we  live  end.     Every  country  except  America  was  pre-' 

our  patriotism  daily,  we  will  do  a  citizen's  full  paring  for   peace  long  before   the  war  ended, 

duty,  and  not  until  then.     I  repeat,  I  have  no  We  slipped  along,  under  this  Democratic  adminis- 

use  for  the  individual  who  is  either  'too  busy'  or  tration,  without  any  adequate  thought  of  the  prob- 

'  too  good'  to  help.     He  has  no  just  complaint  lems  that  would  confront  us — just  as  we  did  before 

to  make,   whatever  happens.     He  is  riding  on  we  entered  the  war.    'Watchful  waiting'  was  as 

another's  ticket.     I   have  an  abiding  faith  that  fallacious  in  this  as  it  was  as  to  Mexico,  or  as  to 

there  will  be  an  awakened  sense  of  civic  duty  as  the  failure  to  prepare  for  war  when  war  was  at 

one  of  the  by-products  of  this  war.     Hundreds  of  our  gates,  or  as  to  Russia. 

thousands  of  men  and  women,  who  had  no  inclin-         "With  all  our  power  we  will  strive  to  prevent 

ation,  and  thought  they  had  no  time  to  take  the  the   further   spread   of   socialism,   and   set   this 

slightest  interest  in  their  government,  have  arisen  nation's  feet  once   more   firmly  on  the  path  of 

in  the  most  splendid  spirit  and  unselfishly  carried  progress  and  along  ways  which  liberty  and  order 

the  burden  of  the  war  work.     If  some  small  part  must  ever  guard  and  preserve. 
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"To  this  end  we  have  promised  a  forward  step- 
ping as  well  as  a  forward  looking  programme  for 
labor,  for  business,  and  for  the  farmer,  and  these 
promises  we  will  keep. 

"The  Republican  party  recognizes  that  labor 
constitutes  the  country's  greatest  asset.  In  the 
crisis  through  which  we  have  passed,  the  labor 
of  the  country  was  its  salvation.  The  Republican 
party  will  not  forget,  in  the  stress  of  other  matters, 
that  its  protective  tariff  policies  have  made  the 
wages  of  our  laborers  the  highest  in  the  world. 
This  protective  tariff  policy,  measured  to  fit  the 
new  needs,  will  continue.  The  labor  of  this 
country  is  entitled  to  and  will  receive  fair  repre- 
sentation in  all  the  councils  of  the  nation.  We 
will  have  just  remedial  legislation  for  the  better- 
ment of  this  great  mass  of  our  population  at  all 
times,  not  only  because  it  is  their  due,  but  because 
by  justice  always  we  can  prevent  the  insidious 
influence  of  the  criminal  element  of  the  I.  W.  W. 
from  taking  hold  in  the  ranks  of  real  labor.  And 
that  criminal  element,  organized  or  unorganized, 
called  I.  W.  W.  or  anything  else,  that  goes  about 
this  country  seeking  whom  it  can  destroy — that 
Thing  is  a  traitor  to  this  country,  nothing  else, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

"There  is  in  this  country  a  religious  faith  that 
believes  in  the  divinity  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  adopt  this  tenet, 
but  I  approve  of  the  direction  of  the  thought,  and 
I  recommend  the  appreciation.  There  is  a  time 
not  far  distant  when  our  heel  must  be  in  the 
ground.  Law  and  order  shall  reign  in  this  coun- 
try. With  a  vision  of  the  country's  mission,  and 
with  the  highest  sense  of  justice  for  all  men,  Re- 
publicans will  keep  their  eyes  always  ahead,  but 
will  keep  their  feet  always  on  solid  ground.  We 
will  not  forget  that  while  we  fight  to  make  certain 
the  rights  of  free  government  in  the  world,  we 
have  a  republic  to  preserve  in  this  country;  that 
we  are  a  representative  government,  not  a  Bolshe- 
vist syncopation;  that  while  there  is  nothing  in 
this  country  that  we  would  not  take  and  use  for 
necessary  war  purposes,  such  taking  must  be  for 
war  purposes  only,  and  in  such  action  we  do  not 
propose  to  permit  any  eventual  ulterior  object." 

And  so  on  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Rather  vague 
as  to  details,  but  something  must  be  left  for  the 
campaign  itself,  and  for  the  agents  who  may  be 
chosen  at  the  national  convention. 

FLOWERS   IN   THE    REPUBLICAN   GARDEN 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  "  possibilities."  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  recently  died.  There  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  virtually 
the  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency had  he  lived.  Everything  was  shaping 
to    that    end.     This    is    the    testimony   of   all 


elements  in  the  Republican  party,  including 
men  who  had  consistently  opposed  Colonel 
Roosevelt  all  the  time  he  was  in  active  political 
life.  Now  that  he  is  no  more,  all  of  the  other 
aspirants  at  this  juncture  are  on  even  terms. 
None  of  them  stands  out  of  the  ruck.  Some  of 
them  are  better  fitted  than  others,  but  that  gives 
them  no  present  advantage. 

Among  a  large  element  of  the  Republicans  is 
a  firm  belief  that  they  can  elect  just  anybody  next 
year.  Curiously  enough,  when  any  political 
organization,  city,  state,  or  national,  becomes 
impregnated  with  this  belief  it  seems  to  choose 
the  worst  possible  candidate.  Witness  Hylan  in 
New  York,  for  example,  and  the  present  tentative 
organization  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  sort  of  man  will  the  Republicans  choose 
next  year?  Will  they  take  him  from  the  right 
wing  of  the  party,  from  the  old-line  reactionary, 
regular  Republicans,  a  man  like  John  W.  Weeks 
of  Massachusetts,  Philander  Chase  Knox  of 
Pennsylvania,  James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana, 
Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois,  Warren  G.  Harding 
or  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Ohio,  or  will  they  look  to 
the  other  side,  to  men  like  Hiram  W.  Johnson  of 
California,  William  E.  Borah  of  Idaho,  Albert 
B,  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  Miles  Poindexter  of  Wash- 
ington, or  perhaps,  General  Leonard  Wood? 
All  of  these  are  "Presidential  possibilities";  all 
of  them  are  aspirants,  all  of  them  are  willing  to 
serve  if  drafted. 

NO    MILITARY    CANDIDATE 

One  precedent  in  our  national  political  history 
has  already  been  upset.  If  the  traditional  ru!e 
had  been  observed,  both  parties  would  have  been 
casting  about  at  this  time  for  a  soldier  candidate 
to  run  on  his  war  record.  The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Span- 
ish-American War  each  produced  a  President  from 
the  army,  but  not  this  one.  The  returning  sol- 
diers have  settled  that.  They  have  not  brought 
home  any  "heroes"  with  them.  They  have  not 
brought  home  any  army  candidate.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous and  interesting  development  and  a  new  phase 
of  popular  intelligence,  and  rather  puzzling  to  the 
politicians.  Anticipating  the  burgeoning  into 
bloom  of  an  army  candidate,  a  little  Pershing 
syndicate  was  formed  in  New  York.  The  syndi- 
cate was  Republican,  but  General  Pershing's 
politics  (if  any)  were  a  matter  of  doubt.  How- 
ever, it  didn't  matter,  for  up  to  the  present, 
anyway,  there  is  little  enthusiasm  for  any  mili- 
tary candidate. 

It  is  the  patent  and  clearly  visible  existence  of 
this  sentiment  against  a  purely  military  or  soldier 
candidate  that  has  caused  me  to  list  General 
Leonard   Wood   with  the   progressive    group  of 
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Republican  aspirants.  He  is  known  as  a  friend 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  and  as  a  Republican,  but 
I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  definite 
as  to  his  political  beliefs.  His  name  is  associated 
with  the  propaganda  for  universal  military  service. 
It  is  questionable  whether  that  belief  will  arouse 
much  enthusiasm  next  year.  It  seems  to  be  rest- 
ing under  a  certain  disfavor  at  the  moment. 
General  Wood  has  friends  in  a  great  many  parts 
of  the  country.  He  has  been  stationed  at  mili- 
tary posts  in  widely  separated  sections  and  has 
displayed  a  certain  facility  in  making  himself 
known  and  talked  about  wherever  he  has  been 
stationed.  A  great  many  people  feel  that  he  has 
been  badly  treated  by  this  Administration,  but 
just  how  much  value  and  stamina  that  would 
have  as  a  campaign  issue  in  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion seems  doubtful. 

General  Wood  is,  however,  one  of  the  most 
likely  of  the  present  known  aspirants  for  the 
nomination.  It  is  surprising  how  often  and  in 
what  unexpected  quarters  one  hears  his  name 
favorably  discussed  and  received.  If  he  becomes 
the  sole  legatee  of  the  Roosevelt  strength,  and  if 
the  Roosevelt  sentiment  crystallizes  behind  him, 
he  will  be  a  formidable  candidate  at  the  next  con- 
vention. It  is  not  clear  yet  what,  if  any,  politi- 
cal group  of  active  working  politicians  is  organiz- 
ing and  seeking  to  project  his  aspirations.  It  is 
clear  that  he  is  actively  in  the  race  and  seeking 
the  Republican  nomination.  His  friends  would 
like  all  the  returned  soldiers  to  vote  for  him.  If, 
by  any  chance,  he  should  be  nominated  we  will 
all  undoubtedly  learn  why  he  was  not  sent  to 
France  and  why  General  Pershing  did  not  want 
him  there.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great 
historic  importance,  but  it  has  intrigued  the  curi- 
osity of  a  great  many  people  since  our  entry  into 
the  war.  General  Wood  is  anti-Wilson  and  has 
been  for  a  long  time,  as  is  well  known.  That 
circumstance  is  counted  upon  by  many  of  his  sup- 
porters as  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  his 
ambitions. 

A    POSSIBILITY    FROM   THE   WEST 

One  might  suppose,  however,  if  a  Progressive 
candidate  was  to  be  chosen  by  the  Republicans 
from  among  the  present  visible  list,  that  Hiram 
Johnson,  of  California,  would  stand  the  best 
chance.  He  should  appeal  to  all  the  Roosevelt 
men.  He  was  a  consistent  supporter  and  cham- 
pion of  T.  R.  He  left  the  Republican  party  with 
him  after  the  split  in  the  party  following  the  sec- 
ond nomination  of  Taft,  and  was  candidate  for 
Vice-President  on  the  Progressive  ticket  which 
Colonel  Roosevelt  headed.  He  has  shown  him- 
self to  have  great  political  strength  and  an  en- 
thusiastic following  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 


the  intermountain  states.  He  is  a  good  cam- 
paigner. His  war  record  is  clear;  his  personal 
record  is  clear.  He  is  not  loved  by  the  Old  Guard 
in  his  party  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  they  are 
in  control  of  the  next  national  convention,  they 
will  not  support  him  willingly.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
not  talked  about  so  much  now  as  he  was  a  little 
while  ago,  when  one  of  the  Western  newspapers, 
looking  forward  to  1920,  said:  "Watch  Hiram 
Johnson,"  and  William  Allen  White  responded: 
"Who  else  is  there  to  watch?" 

JOHNSON    AND   AMERICANISM 

Senator  Johnson  is  beginning  to  develop  a  line 
of  policy  of  his  own  in  the  Senate,  which  may 
besummarizedinhisown  phrase:  "  Let  us  be  Amer- 
icans again."  He  does  not  believe  in  interna- 
tionalism nor  in  any  of  the  Wilson  policies.  He 
offers  a  clear-cut  issue  to  Mr.  Wilson's  present 
dispositions.  Johnson  complains  that  "there's 
nobody  home  in  America,"  and  goes  on:  "It  has 
become  a  reproach  in  many  quarters  now  to  think 
in  terms  of  America  for  America  first.  It  is  time 
to  cry  a  halt.  Let  us  make  it  respectable  to 
be  American  again.  While  our  future  fate  is 
being  secretly  debated  and  secretly  decided  in 
Paris,  and  while  we  are  denied  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  decisions  which  may  alter  the  des- 
tiny of  the  republic,  loyal  Americans  here  may 
well  think  of  their  own. 

"The  war  has  shown  us  our  grave  problems. 
Americanization,  the  lessening  of  unemployment, 
normal  business  conditions,  intelligently  grappling 
with  and  throttling  discontent  and  resentment 
which  may  turn  to  worse,  destruction  of  any 
noxious  foreign  growth  which  threatens  our  insti- 
tutions— all  these  insistently  cry  for  attention  and 
solution,  but  are  put  by  for  world  dreams." 

Mr.  Taft  has  a  singularly  freakish,  sporting 
chance  of  having  friends  and  a  respectable  backing 
in  the  convention.  It  all  depends  upon  the  League 
of  Nations  and  how  it  comes  out  and  what  the 
popular  opinion  about  it  is  a  year  from  now.  To 
give  him  his  due,  Mr.  Taft  saw  the  League  of 
Nations  before  Mr.  Wilson  did,  but  the  President 
has  rather  taken  it  away  from  him.  However,  the 
former  President  has  never  let  go  his  hold  on  the 
scheme.  The  politicians  have  been  watching 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  his  many  speech- 
making  tours  throughout  the  country.  They 
hear  that  he  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
even  in  California,  which  was  always  the  heart 
of  "the  enemy's  country"  to  Mr.  Taft.  It  seems 
curious  that  a  man  who  was  as  badly  beaten  as 
he  was  should  be  talked  about  again.  But  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  is.  Nobody  mentions  Alton 
B.  Parker,  who  was  almost  as  badly  beaten  as  Mr. 
Taft,  and  even  Mr.  Hughes,  who  received  the 
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largest  popular  vote  ever  cast  for  any  Republican 
nominee  for  the  Presidency,  is  not  being  "men- 
tioned"" in  the  preliminary  gossip.  If  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  end  have  to  favor  a  League  of 
Nations,  then  they  will  have  to  consider  Mr.  Taft, 
because  he  is  virtually  its  only  avowed  champion 
among  Republican  possibilities. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  A   FORMER  CABINET  MEMBER 

On  the  conservative  side,  of  the  figures  now 
under  discussion,  Mr.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania, 
seems  to  have  the  best  chance,  with  Mr.  Weeks, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  possible  second.  Mr.  Weeks 
would  be  on  more  nearly  even  terms  with  Mr. 
Knox  had  it  not  been  that  he  was  "repudiated," 
as  the  saying  is,  by  his  own  state  at  the  election 
last  November,  when  he  was  defeated  for  re- 
election to  the  Senate.  Mr.  Knox  has  had  an 
idea  for  quite  a  long  time  that  being  President 
would  be  an  adequate  and  altogether  fitting  climax 
to  his  career  in  politics.  What  is  more  to  the 
point,  I  believe,  he  is  favored  by  a  number  of 
persons  and  groups  of  persons  whose  desires  and 
judgment  have  at  one  time  and  another  played 
a  no  inconsiderable  part  in  arranging  for  the  dom- 
inating personnel  and  shaping  the  policies  of  the 
Republican  party. 

Mr.  Knox  was  a  Cabinet  officer  under  Presi- 
dents McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  Taft.  He  has 
twice  been  elected,  and  once  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  a  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  In 
1908  he  received  68  votes  in  the  national  conven- 
tion that  Mr.  Roosevelt  so  potently  dominated, 
when  Mr.  Taft  was  first  chosen  as  the  candidate. 
If  the  Republicans  decide  next  year  that  the  time 
has  come  again,  as  they  are  always  hoping  it  will 
come,  for  the  nomination  of  a  thorough-going 
conservative,  "satisfactory  to  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country,"  Mr.  Knox  has  as  good  a 
chance  as,  if  not  a  litt  e  bit  better  one  than  almost 
anybody  else. 

Mr.  Weeks's  support  is  derived  from  the  same 
conservative  quarters  as  Mr.  Knox's,  but  from 
wholly  a  different  group.  In  the  1916  conven- 
tion, which  named  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Weeks  re- 
ceived 105  votes  for  the  nomination,  a  very  re- 
spectable showing,  as  such  things  go.  He  will 
probably  go  to  the  convention  with  support  from 
the  conservative  New  England  group  if  it  looks 
like  a  free  for  all  race  by  this  time  next  year. 

Governor  Frank  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  will,  in 
all  probability,  appear  at  the  convention  as  the 
"favorite  son"  of  Illinois,  but  what  will  happen 
after  that  is  vague  and  shadowy  to  even  the  most 
penetrating  vision  of  the  political  seers,  prophets, 
soothsayers,  and  star-gazers.  All  the  others,  in- 
cluding Mr.  James  E.  Watson  of  Rushville, 
Indiana,   Mr.  Warren  G.   Harding   of    Marion, 


Ohio,  and  Mr.  Simeon  D.  Fess  of  Yellow  Springs, 
in  the  same  sovereign  state,  one  may  at  this  junc- 
ture hasten  by,  after  a  casual  recognition  of  their 
presence.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the 
Republican  party  will  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
affection  and  the  confidence  and  the  trust  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  that  they  will  choose  a 
candidate  here. 

Now  let  us  step  across  to  the  other  side  of  the 
garden;  the  Democratic  side,  in  which  the  nom- 
inal gardener  is  Mr.  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
But  here  we  find  the  old  story  of  Jack  and  the 
Bean  Stalk  all  over  again.  The  chief  plant  in 
the  garden  has  taken  charge  of  and  overshadows 
the  gardener.  It  is  like  the  song  the  correspond- 
ents used  to  sing  who  travelled  with  Mr.  Bryan 
on  his  campaigning  tours: 

"Oh,"  the  mother  cried  in  accents  wild, 
"Fireman,  fireman,  save  my  child!" 
He  dashed  up  the  ladder,  up  the  ladder  he  ran, 
But  the  child  was  bigger  than  the  fireman. 

The  figure  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of 
the  United  'States,  undoubted  master  and  law- 
giver and  policy  framer  to  the  Democratic  party, 
overshadows  all  the  others.  If  he  wants  to  be  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  a  third  term,  he  can  be. 
If  he  does  not  want  that  distinction  for  himself,  he 
can  virtually  without  opposition  look  out  over  the 
ranks  of  his  party  and  say:  "This  is  the  man." 
He  controls  the  party  machinery.  He  is  in  a 
position  as  strong  as  or  perhaps  even  stronger 
than  Mr.  Roosevelt's  in  1908,  when  he  laid  his 
mantle  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Taft.  Political 
speculation  is  palsied  in  the  face  of  this  situation. 

Champ  Clark  would  like  to  have  another  run. 
He  has  never  been  the  same  man  since  the  Balti- 
more convention  that  named  Mr.  Wilson  the  first 
time.  In  that  convention  he  led  on  27  ballots 
for  the  nomination,  and  had  a  clear  majority  on 
nine  separate  roll  calls  of  the  delegates.  It  is 
the  only  time  it  ever  happened  in  a  Democratic 
convention  where  a  candidate  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  and  did  not  later  secure  the  requisite 
two-thirds  that  would  insure  his  nomination. 
Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  record  of  the  circumstance 
in  his  autobiographies  in  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory and  in  "Who's  Who."  He  deserves  that 
consolation. 

I  could,  if  it  seemed  worth  while,  recite  a  list 
of  other  Democrats  who  very  quietly,  very  much 
under  cover,  but  yet  very  eagerly,  are  hoping 
without  much  hope  that  they  may  be  considered. 
It  would  be  a  futile  performance,  not  knowing 
Mr.  Wilson's  desires  or  intentions. 

It  is  fishing  in  muddy  waters  to  attempt  to  say 
now  what  will  be  the  political  situation  or  the 
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condition  of  the  public  mind  next  summer  when 
candidates  will  be  chosen.  Everybody  who  is 
closely  scrutinizing  and  endeavoring  to  make  out 
the  drift  of  common  opinion  in  the  United  States 
at  this  time  is  acutely  conscious  that  we  are 
hanging  on  a  dead  centre.  The  transition  from 
an  unprepared  war  to  an  unprepared  peace  has 
had  the  effect  on  the  popular  intelligence  that 
might  be  expected.  It  is  groping  and  seeking. 
It  is  not  running  in  clearly  defined  channels. 
The  commonest  phrase  in  men's  mouths  is,  "  I 
haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind  yet."  This 
implies  restlessness  and  lack  of  direction.  It 
equally  implies  lack  of  strong  and  widely  accepted 
leadership. 


I  find  an  increasing  number  of  people  who  are 
calculatingly  awaiting  a  definite  leadership  that 
will  touch  their  imagination  and  receive  their  con- 
fidence. It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  will  come  from  either  or  both 
parties  as  suddenly  and  as  dramatically  as  Mr. 
Bryan  emerged  in  1896,  and  as  unexpectedly. 
It  is  a  day  of  new  figures  and  fresh  men  in  public 
life  everywhere  in  the  world,  except — as  yet — 
with  us.  It  would  be  the  natural  thing  if  the 
problems  we  are  confronting  and  will  have  to 
thresh  out  for  ourselves  in  the  coming  year  should 
produce  adequate  agents  to  transmute  into  ac- 
tion the  popular  will  when  that  will  is  clearly  for- 
mulated.    I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an  open  game. 
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THE  first  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress, which  will  meet  in  extraordin- 
ary session  this  summer  and  probably 
remain  continuously  sitting  until  the 
national  political  conventions  next  sum- 
mer, will  repay  the  closest  scrutiny  and  atten- 
tion. It  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  interesting 
political  phenomenon  offered  for  observation  in 
this  country  in  a  long  time.  New  Congresses  are 
always  interesting,  especially  if  they  mark  a 
change  in  political  control.  When  Congress  is 
dominated  by  one  political  party  and  the  ad- 
ministration and  Executive  Departments  by  an- 
other, flint  strikes  upon  steel,  and  clashes  and 
sparks  are  inevitable. 

The  new  Congress  meeting  this  summer  will 
be  made  up  in  the  Senate  of  49  Republicans  and 
47  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  238  Republi- 
cans, 195  Democrats,  1  Socialist  (Victor  Berger, 
of  Wisconsin),  and  one  Prohibitionist  (Randall, 
of  California).  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  nominally  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  but 
actually  the  Senate  will  not  be  under  the  control 
of  either  party  organization.  On  the  face  of  it 
the  Senate  will  have  a  majority  of  one  Republican 
but  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  very  po- 
tent circumstance  that  included  in  the  Republi- 
can majority  are  such  Senators  as  Johnson  of 
California,  Borah  of  Idaho,  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
Gronna  of  North   Dakota,  Kenyon  of  Iowa,  and 


La  Follette  of  Wisconsin,  who  can  never  be 
counted  upon  to  be  "regular."  They  may  at 
any  time,  on  any  question  of  principle,  vote  with 
the  Democrats  or,  more  conceivably,  take  a  line 
of  their  own.  It  is  a  Republican  Senate  in  name 
only.  The  Republicans  have  the  responsibility, 
but  not  the  power.  The  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
House.  That  chamber  belongs  to  the  Republi- 
cans by  a  handsome  majority.  They  have 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  power. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  extraordinary 
political  phenomena  in  a  disordered  world,  now 
so  bristling  with  curious  and  interesting  and  singu- 
lar phenomena,  that  at  a  time  like  this  the  so- 
called  "leaders"  of  the  new  House  should  be  the 
type  of  men  they  are.  With  Russia  in  convul- 
sion and  agony  under  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and 
the  Soviets;  with  Bela  Kun  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Czn  and  their  associates  making  a  revolution  in 
Hungary;  with  the  Poles,  under  the  leadership 
of  that  amazing  pianist,  Paderewski,  apparently 
on  the  brink  of  coming  into  their  own;  with  a 
new  Jugoslavia  and  Czechoslovakia;  with  the 
labor  uprising  in  England  and  the  granting  of 
the  workers'  demands  for  a  large  share  in  the 
control  of  the  Government,  it  is  startling  and  in- 
credible that  the  United  States  should,  through 
a  quite  legitimate  and  natural  political  process, 
present  to  the  world  as  its  leaders  in  the  repre- 
sentative branch  of  the  national  legislature  such 
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shop-worn  figures  as  Mr.   Mann  of  Illinois,   Mr.  assignments.     What  may  be  called  the  "good" 

Fordney  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  or  important  committees  are  those  of  Ways  and 

Mr.  Moore  of    Pennsylvania,  and   Mr.  Madden  Means,  which  frames  tariff  bills  and  other  rev- 

of  Illinois.  enue  measures;  Appropriations,  which  has  to  do 

1  do  not  seek  to  disparage  these  gentlemen,  nor  with  disbursements  of  public  moneys  from  the 

do   I    seek   to  compare  them   unfavorably  with  Treasury;  Military  Affairs,  Naval  Affairs,  Judi- 

Lenine  and  Trotzky,  or  Bela  Kun,  or  Mr.  Czn,  ciary,    Agriculture,    Postoffice    and    Post-Roads, 

or  the  new  figures  supposedly  in  control  in  Ger-  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Rivers  and  Har- 

many,  or  the  labor  representatives  in   England  bors,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.     To 

and  France.     1  simply  point  to  them  as  being  come  to  occupy  a  ranking  and  powerful  position, 

somehow  different  from  the  type  of  men  who  have  to  become  chairman  of  one  of  these  committees,  a 

been  brought  to  the  front  by  the  war  in  the  old  member  of  the  House  of  even  ordinary  attain- 

countries.     1  may  put  it  this  way  fairly:  the  war  ments  and  industry  has  only  so  to  contrive  his 

has  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  old  countries  new  affairs  at  home  in  his  own  district  that  he  remains 

men  and  new  types  of  men  in  political  life.     In  continuously  in  Congress. 

the  one  new  country  engaged  in  the  war,  the  Mr.   Gillett,   Speaker,   has   been   in   Congress 

stir  and  shock  and  ferment  have  thrown  to  the  thirteen  continuous  terms.     The  revolt  that  made 

top  figures  that  represent,  even  in  the  estimate  him  Speaker  was,  therefore,  not  a  violent  break 

of  their  own  party  colleagues  and  associates,  an  with  tradition.     Mr.  Mann  has  been  in  the  House 

ancient  order  of  things.  eleven  continuous  terms.     Mr.  Mondell  has  also 

been  a  member  for  eleven  terms  but  not  continu- 

SENIORITY    IN    THE    HOUSE  1               .                        .         _        .            f  «.        r-f4.      flfot. 

■  ously,  as  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Hfty-fifth 

Even  Mr.  Gillett,  of  Massachusetts,  the  new  Congress.    Joseph  W.  Fordney,  of  Michigan,  who 

Speaker,  who  comes  to  the  chair  following  a  pro-  now  becomes  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

test  and  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  Republi-  Committee,  has  been  in  Congress  for  ten  contin- 

cans  in  the  House  against  naming  Mr.  Mann  for  uous  terms.     Philip   Pitt  Campbell,  of   Kansas, 

that  honor,  could  not  be  called  radical  or  restless  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee, 

or  be  accused  of  deeply  yearning  for  a  new  order  has  been  in  the  House  eight  continuous  terms, 

by  even  the  most  vivid  imagination.     An  upright  and  Martin  B.  Madden,  of  Illinois,  and  J.  Hamp- 

and   able   man,   a   politician   against   whom   no  ton  Moore,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  on  the  im- 

charge  of  lack  of  interest  in  his  country's  welfare  mensely    important    Steering    Committee,    have 

can  be  brought,  he  is  of  the  eminently  conserva-  each  served  seven  continuous  terms.     And  so  it 

tive  and  safe  and  sane  type.     He  never  shared  or  goes,  all  the  way  down  the  line, 
participated  or  aligned  himself  in  sympathy  or 

in  action  with  the  "insurgent  group"  in  the  Re-  THE  congressman-a  type 

publican  party  that  first  dethroned  Cannon,  the  Now,  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  continuous 

Speaker,  in  the  House  and  at  the  same  time  pruned  service  in   Congress   produces — a   Congressman, 

the  speakership  .of  its  powers,  nor  was  he  in  open  He  is  a  sharply  defined  type,  bearing  vocational 

sympathy  or  alliance  with  the  little  group  of  five  stigmata,  and  comes  to  have  an  easily  recognized 

so-called  "progressive"  Senators  who  protested  and  clearly  delimited  cast  of  mind.     He  becomes, 

so  courageously  and   with   such   political   effect  by  the  very  nature  of  his  work  and  daily  habit, 

against  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.     Through  of  life,  as  clearly  a  person  apart  from  the  common 

all  the  years  Mr.  Gillett  has  been  a  "regular"  run  of  mankind  as  an  actor,  or  a  miner,  or  a  "hard 

Republican.     The  measure  of  the  extreme  of  the  rock"  man,  or  a  cowboy,  or  a  jockey,  or  a  prize 

conservatism  that  marks  Mr.  Mann  and  the  little  fighter.     He  becomes  and  is  a  distinct  type,  a 

dominant  group  of  Republicans  in  the  House  is  professional,  so  to  say.     Once  you  have  become 

indicated  with  some  vividness  and  to  a  degree  familiar  with  the  species,  it  is  as  easy  to  pick  out 

by  this  fact,  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gillett's  environ-  a  Congressman  as  it  is  to  distinguish  a  dandelion 

ment  and  antecedent  history  should  be  chosen  in  a  bed  of  tulips.     There  is  a  something  about 

as  the  result  of  a  "revolt"  of  House  Republicans,  them.     They  have  common  and  clearly  marked 

The  blessed  rule  of  seniority  is  responsible  for  characteristics.     Taking  them  by  and  large,  in  a 

the  present  eminence  of  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mondell,  general  way  of  speaking,  there  would  not  be  much 

Mr.  Moore,  and  the  others.     There  is  nothing  to  to  choose  between  ex-Speaker  Joseph  G.  Cannon 

be  said  in  its  favor.     The  House  of  Representa-  and  ex-Speaker  Champ  Clark,  or  between  Claude 

tives    does    its    business    through    committees.  Kitchin  of  Scotland  Neck,  North  Carolina,  and 

Members  of  the  House  attain  rank  and  power  and  Frank  W.  Mondell  of  Newcastle,  Wyoming,  or 

influence  and  position  in  the  organization  of  that  James    R.    Mann    of    Illinois,    and    Dorsey    W. 

body  through  the  character  of  their  committee  Shackelford  of  Missouri.     Their  mental  processes 
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would  be  more  or  less  alike.     Given  any  political  Madden  of  Chicago,  111.,  J.  Hampton  Moore  of 

problem,  they  would  probably  attack  it  about  the  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  Thomas  B.  Dunn  of  Roch- 

same  way  using  the  same  factors,  but  looking  at  ester,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati, 

them  from  opposite  sides.  Ohio,   and    Samuel    E.   Winslow  of    Worcester, 

The  point  1  am  making  is  that  while  under  the  Mass.  Mr.  Mann,  who  is,  under  this  organ- 
present  system  the  political  color  of  the  House  ization,  really  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Congress, 
may  change  from  time  to  time,  the  quality  of  its  holds  in  the  House  organization  only  the  minor 
dominant  personnel  is  not  greatly  disturbed  or  post  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Woman 
altered.  A  consciousness  of  this  condition  was  Suffrage.  This  has  become  almost  the  conven- 
exhibited  in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Gillett  to  be  tional  play  or  move  for  men  occupying  posts  of 
Speaker  and  a  further  consciousness  of  the  need  of  real  power.  Colonel  E.  M.  House  holds  no  public 
some  change  in  this  condition  is  exhibited  in  the  office.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  not  president  of 
Republican  protest  against  the  control  of  the  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  Mr.  Croker,  during 
House  by  a  small  steering  committee  dominated  the  period  when  he  was  interested  in  municipal 
by  Mr.  Mann  and  his  close  associates.  affairs  in  New   York  City,  was  not  an  office- 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  it  may  be  well  to  holder.  It  is  the  ideal  position:  power  without 
set  down  the  basic  facts  of  the  present  situation,  nominal  responsibility. 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  which  ended  this 
spring,  Mr.  Mann  was  Republican  floor  leader. 
Mr.  Gillett  was  senior  Republican  member  of  This  posture  of  affairs  and  arrangements  was 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  When  a  Re-  brought  about  by  the  Republican  caucus.  The 
publican  House  was  elected  last  November,  by  House,  when  it  organizes,  can  upset  it.  The  Re- 
virtue  of  the  rule  of  seniority  Mr.  Mann  became  publicans  in  the  House  who  selected  Gillett  and 
his  party's  candidate  for  the  speakership  and  Mr.  were  tricked  out  of  the  control  of  the  House  by 
Gillett  would  have  become  chairman  of  the  Ap-  losing  the  steering  committee,  are  seeking  to  en- 
propriations  Committee.  But  as  Republican  large  that  committee  to  a  degree  sufficient  to 
leader  during  the  last  Congress  Mr.  Mann  had  vitiate  the  Mann-Mondell  control.  Truth  to  tell, 
made  what  his  own  party  associates  considered  so  far  as  records  go,  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
a  bad  record;  he  was  "against  the  war."  between  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Mondell.     They  are 

I  hope  I  do  not  need  to  dredge  the  dreary  rec-  of  the  same  type  and  came  up  in  the  House  in 

ords  of  the  last  Congress  to  support  the  contention  parallel  grooves.     One  has  only  to  go  to  Republi- 

that  Mr.  Mann  lacked  the  quality  of  "availabil-  can  sources  to  substantiate  this  assertion.     Theo- 

ity"  for  the  speakership.     His  own  party  col-  dore  Roosevelt,  in  his  "Autobiography,"  describes 

leagues,  who  we  re  perfectly  familiar  with  what  Mr.  Mr.  Mondell  as  "a  Congressman  who  took  the 

Mann  had  said  and  done  during  the  period  lead-  lead  in  every  measure  to  prevent  the  conservation 

ing  up  to  the  war  and  while  we  were  in  the  war,  of  our  national  resources  and  the  preservation  of 

decided  for  and  of  themselves  that  "the  public  the  national  domain  for  the  use  of  home  seekers." 

would  not  stand  for  Mann  for  Speaker"  and  that  And  again,  in  referring  to  the  great  reclamation.  , 

his    selection    would    "hurt    the   party."    They  measure  intended  to  develop  large  sections  of  the 

turned  him  down,  but  in  turning  him  down  they  West,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  of  "the  efforts  of  Mr. 

did  not  depart  from  the  ancient  principle  of  selec-  Mondell  and  other  Congressmen  who  consistently 

tion.     They  simply  took  the  next  available  man  fought  for  local  and  private  interests  as  against 

on  the  list,  who  happened  to  be  Mr.  Gillett,  of  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole." 
Massachusetts.  The  Republicans  in  the  House  who  declined  to 

Since  the  days  when  the  "insurgents"  in  the  accept  Mr.  Mann  as  Speaker,  speaking  through 

House,  headed  by  Norris  of    Nebraska,  pulled  Representative  Longworth  of  Ohio,  portrayed  the 

down  Speaker  Cannon  from  his  eminence,  the  present  situation  in  these  terms:    "The  perform- 

Speaker  has  not  had  the  great  power  over  legisla-  ance  by  the  Republican  Committee  on  Commit 

tion  in  the  House  that  he  formerly  had.     There-  tees  of  its  most  important  duty,  that  of  selecting 

fore  Mr.  Mann  and  his  group  of  associates  only  the  steering  committee,  the  Floor  Leader,  and  the 

lost  the  shadow  when  they  lost  the  speakership,  "Whip,"  was  exactly  what  ought  to  have  been  ex-j  ' 

but  retained  the  substance  by  an  ingenious  trick  pected  from  the  men  and  under  the  methods  con-i 

that  enabled  them  to  name  Frank  W.  Mondell,  of  trolling.     Its  net  result  was  to  make  Mr.  James 

Wyoming,  floor  leader  and  chairman  ex-officio  of  R.  Mann  the  dominating  figure  in  the  next  House 

a  small  steering  committee  which  will  in  actual  of    Representatives.     It    is    the    most    complete 

practice  and  effect  control  policy  and  legislation  sort  of  a  triumph  for  reactionism.     Even  the  final] 

in  the  House.     This  steering  committee  is  made  effort  of  some  of  us  to  enlarge  and  liberalize 

up,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mondell,  of  Martin  B.  the  steering  committee,  so  as  to  secure  repre- 
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sentation  upon  it  of  the  progressive  sentiment  of  with  them — that  the  chances  of  Republican  suc- 

the  West,  of  the  states  on  the  Southern  border  cess  in,  1920  have  been  impaired  by  the  election 

which  substantially  contributed  to  the  Republi-  of  the  present  House.     For  a  year  immediately 

can  Majority,  and  of  labor,  was  defeated  by  the  preceding   the   selection   of   the   candidates   for 

usual  vote.  the  Presidency  and  the  election  in  the  following 

"  If  it  had  been  deliberately  planned  to  restore  November,  this  Republican  House,  under  reac- 

the  conditions  existing  in  the  House  ten  years  ago  tionary  guidance  and  with  a  discontented  Repub- 

as  a  result  of  which  the  Republican  majority  be-  lican  minority,  will  be  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 

came  a  minority,  the  plan  could  not  have  been  country.     Having   nominal   control   but   lacking 

more  successfully  consummated.     Then  the  lead-  actual  control  of  the  Senate,  and  with  a  Demo- 

ership  was  held  by  Mr.  Cannon,  assisted  by  Mr.  cratic  President  in  the  White  House  not  wholly 

Mann  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dalzell  of  Pennsylvania,  and  unversed  in  the  devious  ways  of  politics,   this 

Mr.  Tawney  of   Minnesota,  together  with  Mr.  Congress  can  be  variously  bedevilled. 

Payne  of  New  York  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  I  have  talked  with  numbers  of  Republicans  who 

Ways  and   Means  Committee.     Under  to-day's  are  factors  in  the  national  councils  of  the  party, 

arrangement  the  real  leadership  is  held  by  Mr.  They  professed  to  me  to  believe  that  Republican 

Mann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Illinois,  Mr.  success  in  1920  would  not  be  imperiled  by  control 

Mondell  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Moore  of  Penn-  of  the  present  House.     In  any  event,  they  were 

sylvania,  together  with  Mr.  Fordney  of  Michigan  willing  to  take  the  chances.    As  one  of  them  put 

acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  it  to  me,  "There  would  have  been  no  institutions 

mittee.  to  save  if  we  had  not  taken  the  control  of  the 

"As  I  gaze  upon  these  two  pictures  I  find  it  House  away  from  the  Democrats.    At  the  rate 

impossible  to  differentiate  between  them.     If  there  they  were  going,  destroying  old  institutions  and 

is  any  real  difference  it  might  lie  in  the  views  of  building  up  new  and  untried  agencies  of  govern- 

the  two  Chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com-  ment,  and  spending  money,  while  it  would  have 

mittee.    After  service  on  that  committee  with  absolutely  insured  our  success  next  year,  would 

both  for  a  good  many  years  I  am  inclined  to  think  have  left  nothing  for  us  to  save."    These  people 

that,  as  compared  to  Mr.  Fordney,  Mr.  Payne  say  that  while  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  new 

was  a  rather  advanced  tariff  reformer."  Congress  may  be  considered  unfortunate  in  the 

Mr.  Longworth,  speaking  for  the  others,  de-  agents  at  hand,  it  will  yet  contrive  to  put  through 
scribes  Mr.  Mondell  as  a  gentleman  of  high  a  forward-looking  programme.  Some  of  them 
character  and  brilliant  attainments,  as  "an  orator  maintain,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  the  House  is 
and  a  parliamentarian,  but  one  whose  war  record  not  so  Bourbon  in  its  body  as  it  is  in  its  chiefs, 
is  dubious,  to  say  the  least,  and  whose  record  on  It  has  been  put  this  way:  "  Because  a  reaction- 
preparedness  is  comparable  only  with  those  of  ary  happens  to  be  Floor  Leader  and  a  high  protec- 
Mr.  Kitchirt  and  Mr.  Dent."  And  he  goes  on  to  tionist  of  the  Dark  Ages,  Chairman  of  the  Ways 
say:  "The  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  busi-  and  Means  Committee,  the  country  should  not 
ness  is  just  this:  With  20  out  of  25  of  the  principal  too  readily  infer  that  these  gentlemen  will  be 
chairmen  of  committees,  and  many  other  commit-  leaders  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Currents 
tee  members,  with  Floor  Leader,  with  "Whip"  of  progress  and  change  much  stronger  than  they 
and  the  majority  of  the  steering  committee  under  are,  have  set  in  throughout  the  United  States 
obligations,  or  conceiving  themselves  to  be  under  and  will  be  felt  in  the  new  House.  Not  only  are 
obligations  to  him,  Mr.  Mann  is  in  a  position  to  the  progressive  forces  in  both  parties  stronger 
exercise  a  more  potent  influence  over  legislation  than  the  combined  reactionary  elements  in  both, 
in  the  next  House  than  if  he  had  been  Speaker."  but  these  forward-looking  men  are  present   in 

both  branches  of  Congress  in  sufficient  number 

THE   OUTLOOK    FOR    LEGISLATION^  to  sweep  away  anything  that  may  stand  in  their 

Assuming  that  this  is  the  situation  and  that  way.  Moreover,  the  old  reactionaries,  whatever 
these  are  the  conditions  in  the  House,  and  one  else  might  be  said  about  them,  were  always  con- 
must  give  credence  to  the  portrayal  because  it  sidered  pretty  good  politicians,  and  their  single 
comes  from  members  of  the  House,  what  can  be  aim  and  desire  is  to  drive  the  Democratic  party 
looked  for  in  the  way  of  an  affirmative  programme  completely  out  of  power.  They  are  wise  enough  to 
of  legislation?  Everything  that  is  done  in  either  understand  that  this  can  not  be  done  unless  leg- 
branch  of  Congress  in  the  coming  year  will  have  islation  is  enacted  and  a  course  pursued  that 
the  one  great  end  in  view  of  winning  the  1920  will  meet  with  popular  approval, 
election.  That  goes  almost  without  saying.  "Neither  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mondell,  nor  Mr. 
It  is  the  only  policy  on  which  the  Republicans  are  Fordney  can  dictate  legislation.  One  of  the 
all  agreed.    Some  of  them  think — and  I  agree  things  this  new  House  is  itching  to  do  is  to  pass  a 
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tariff  bill,  but  Mr.  Fordney  has  not  the  influence 
or  the  power  to  carry  through  such  a  tariff  bill 
as  he  would  write  if  left  to  himself.  I  think  that 
you  will  find  that  every  member  of  Congress  at 
this  coming  session,  whatever  his  politics  or  belief, 
will  be  keenly  sensitive  to  public  opinion.  They 
all  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  restlessness  in  the 
country.  They  know  that  the  returned  soldiers 
intend  to  play  a  part,  but  they  do  not  know  what 
form  this  new  intervention  will  take.  It  is  safely 
to  be  assumed  that  organized  labor  will  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the  labor  element  in  Eng- 
land and  France  and  elsewhere,  of  combining  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  larger  share  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  the  framing  of  legislation." 

The  big  job  of  this  Congress,  and  one  that  the 
Republican  majority  dreads,  is  the  solution  of 
the  railway  problems.  Shall  the  railroads  be 
turned  back  to  the  companies  and,  if  so,  when 
and  under  what  conditions?  Shall  they  be  kept 
by  the  Government?  If  so,  how  much  is  to  be 
paid  for  them  and  under  what  conditions  are  they 
to  be  run?  The  chances  are  that  there  will  be 
some  sort  of  compromise  reached,  and  that  the 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem  will  not  be  taken 
up  in  earnest  until  after  the  next  election.  It  is  a 
problem  entirely  too  full  of  political  dynamite  to 
be  handled  firmly  at  this  juncture.  Besides, 
nobody  has  a  plan. 

Another  activity  can  be  counted  upon  with  a 
great  deal  of  assurance.  Investigations  of  the 
conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Administration  and  by 
the  War  Department  will  be  set  in  train  early  in 
the  session.  I  find  there  is  a  widely  held  opin- 
ion about  the  Capitol  that  in  these  investigations 
will  be  found  a  great  abundance  of  campaign  ma- 
terial to  be  used  against  the  Democrats.  The 
lines  are  spread  and  the  tubs  are  ready  for  a  great 
washing  and  an  array  of  dirty  linen. 

We  can  probably  count  on  a  great  deal  of  talk, 
from  the  critics,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  criti- 
cised on  the  other.  The  Democrats,  having  been 
in  power  during  the  war,  will  come  in  for  a  great 
deal  of  blame,  and  in  turn  will  defend  themselves 
fluently.    Accusations    and    investigations   will 


probably  not  be  few,  and  it  is  likely  that  there 
will  be  much  delving  into  the  records  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
unearth  usable  campaign  material.  The  record 
of  Congress,  at  least  until  the  Presidential  election 
is  over,  will  hardly  be  notable  so  far  as  con- 
structive results  are  concerned. 

He  would  need  to  be  the  seventh  son  of  a  sev- 
enth son  to  venture  to  say  with  any  assurance 
what  the  Senate  will  do  or  what  line  it  will  take. 
Any  one  or  two  Senators  can  upset  any  pro- 
gramme that  may  be  formulated  or  arranged  by 
either  party.  The  Senators  look  forward  not 
without  relish  to  virtually  twelve  months  of  talk 
and  debate.  Chiefly  in  the  beginning,  of  course, 
they  will  take  up  the  League  of  Nations.  At 
least,  that  is  their  present  expectation  and  hope. 
They  do  not  know,  as  this  is  written,  what  form 
the  draft  of  the  covenant  from  Paris  will  take. 
To  some  of  them  this  is  a  mere  detail  and  they 
are  already  "for  it"  or  "agin  it,"  whatever  its 
form  may  be.  The  deciding  and  determining 
group  is  awaiting  the  final  draft.  They  will  all 
have  something  to  say  about  it.  They  may 
bedevil  it  considerably  before  they  are  through 
with  it. 

In  sum:  This  new  Congress,  uncontrolled  as 
to  the  Senate,  and  narrowly  divided  as  to  parties, 
with  a  Republican  domination  in  the  House  which 
is  resented  and  not  acquiesced  in  by  all  of  the 
Republican  majority,  hampered  and  fretted  by  a 
Democratic  President,  who  will  certainly  not 
permit  his  opponents  to  make  political  capital 
at  his  expense,  and  keenly  sensitive  to  every  slight 
wind  of  public  opinion,  will  be  an  interesting  object 
of  scrutiny.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  to  deter- 
mine upon  or  carry  out  any  general  plan  of  recon- 
struction, to  start  the  country  going  forward 
again  on  a  new  peace  footing.  At  best  it  can  only 
make  a  declaration  of  intentions  that  will  sound 
attractive  to  the  voters  next  year.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  end  it  will  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  present  muddled  mind  of  the  country 
can  clarify  itself.  That  is  about  the  best  that 
can  be  hoped  for  from  it. 
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ONE  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
i  the  world-situation  is  industrial 
I  unrest.  No  civilized  country  on 
'  earth  is  free  from  this  pervasive 
ferment,  though  it  assumes  a  wide 
variety  of  forms,  in  some  quarters  expressing  itself 
in  demands  for  more  or  less  radical  reorganization 
of  the  existing  industrial  system,  in  others  aiming 
at  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  order  by 
violent  social  revolutions.  A  glance  at  three  of 
the  most  significant  manifestations  of  labor  un- 
rest in  such  widely  separated  regions  as  Great 
Britain,  Australia,  and  South  America  will  vis- 
ualize both  the  scope  and  the  universality  of  the 
movement. 

England  for  months  has  been  threatened  with 
the  greatest  strike  in  even  her  troubled  industrial 
history.  Three  of  the  largest  British  labor  unions 
—the  Miners'  Federation  (800,000  members),  ' 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  (450,000 
members),  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Union 
(500,000  members) — formed  an  agreement  known 
as  the  "Triple  Alliance,"  presented  a  programme 
}f  demands  to  the  British  Government,  and 
threatened  a  general  strike  if  these  demands  were 
refused.  The  programme  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
was  far-reaching.  It  dealt  not  merely  with 
matters  like  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  im- 
proved working  conditions,  but  demanded  also 
the  immediate  nationalization  of  all  the  coal  and 
ron  mines,  railways,  and  canals  of  the  British 
i sles.  Such  a  drastic  extension  of  State  ownership 
did  not  seem  to  appeal  to  the  Lloyd  George 
government.  Neither  did  it  meet  with  the  ap- 
oroval  of  wide  sections  of  British  public  opinion 
.vhich  viewed  the  prospect  with  misgiving  and 
ilarm.  A  special  commission  was  set  up  by 
Parliament  to  investigate  the  points  at  issue,  and 
:ry  to  find  some  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 
The   threat   of   this   strike   confronted   Great 


Britain  with  the  most  serious  possibilities.  The 
numerical  strength  of  the  allied  unions,  great  as  it 
is  (nearly  2,000,000  men)  does  not  fully  express 
the  Triple  Alliance's  striking  power.  These 
three  labor  groups  represent  the  manning  of  the 
"key-industries"  of  the  nation.  A  strike  by 
any  one  of  the  three  would  have  a  decidedly 
crippling  effect.  A  simultaneous  strike  by  all 
three  would  virtually  paralyze  Britain's  economic 
life,  at  least  for  the  moment.  It  is  estimated  that 
London  would  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation  in 
three  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government 
declared  it  would  not  permit  arbitrary  dictation 
to  the  whole  nation  at  the  hands  of  any  section 
of  the  community,  and  made  careful  preparations 
for  eventualities.  The  cooler  heads  on  both 
sides  did  their  best  to  avert  a  crisis  of  cataclysmic 
intensity. 

Meanwhile,  far  away  in  the  Antipodes,  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  was  disturbed  by  a 
bitter  controversy  between  the  conservative  and 
revolutionary  wings  of  Australian  labor  which 
should  keenly  interest  us  Americans,  since  it  is  in 
many  ways  similar  to  the  contest  now  going  on 
here  between  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. 

Australia  has  long  been  noted  for  its  radicalism. 
Australian  labor  was  thoroughly  unionized,  had 
gone  into  politics,  and  in  1914  was  in  control  of 
the  government,  the  leader  of  the  Labor  Party, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  being  Premier  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia.  The  central  nucleus 
of  Australian  labor  was  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union,  corresponding  closely  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  To  be  sure,  the  Australian 
Workers'  Union  was  somewhat  more  radical  than 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  nevertheless, 
both  were  moving  on  similar  lines.  They  were 
both  "craft-unionist" — i.e.,  organized  by  trades — 
they  were  both  controlled  by  the  skilled  workers, 
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and  neither  of  them  desired  a  revolutionary  over-  York  of  Argentina,  has  been  crippled  by  a  long- 
throw  of  existing  society.  shoreman's  strike.     This   strike  was   the  signal 

But  about  the  beginning  of  191 4  a  new  current  for  an  avowedly  revolutionary  movement,  a 
became  visible  in  Australian  labor  circles.  This  "Soviet  Government  of  Argentina"  being  pro- 
new  movement  was  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  claimed  by  the  social  revolutionary  elements.  A 
American  I.W.W.,  by  which,  indeed,  the  Aus-  general  strike  was  simultaneously  proclaimed 
tralian  movement  was  avowedly  inspired.  The  throughout  the  Republic  and  destructive  rioting 
slogan  of  the  Australian  malcontents  was  the  occurred  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  Argentine 
"One  Big  Union";  in  other  words,  the  supplant-  cities.  The  disturbances  were  finally  suppressed, 
ing  of  the  existing  craft-unionist  organization  by  thanks  to  the  vigor  of  General  Dellepaine  and  the 
a  reconstituted  body  dominated  by  the  unskilled  loyalty  of  the  Argentine  army.  The  revolution- 
workers  and  using  its  power  for  a  complete  social  ists  were  arrested  wholesale,  many  being  killed 
revolution  and  for  a  "dictatorship  of  the  pro-  in  the  rioting,  and  about  2,000  were  deported, 
letariat"  like  that  actually  established  in  Soviet  The  movement  was  apparently  confined  mainly 
Russia.  to  the  foreign  population.     The  foreign  element 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  tempor-  in  Argentina  is,  however,  very  large,  immigra- 
arily  obscured  the  issue,  but  it  presently  emerged  tion  into  the  Republic  having  been  heavy  for 
again  in  even  more  acute  form.  The  war  disrupted  many  years.  Buenos  Aires  is  almost  as  polyglot 
the  Australian  Labor  Party.  Premier  Hughes  as  New  York.  The  arrested  Soviet  supporters 
and  the  conservative  labor  wing  supported  the  are  overwhelmingly  of  foreign  extraction,  mostly 
war  and  adopted  a  vigorously  patriotic  attitude.  Russians  and  Spaniards,  the  Soviet  "  President" 
On  the  other  hand,  the  radical  labor  wing  opposed  (killed  in  the  fighting)  being  a  Russian  named 
the  war,  and  when,  in  1916,  Premier  Hughes  Wald.  Only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
attempted  to  introduce  conscription,  the  measure  proved  to  be  genuine  Argentinos.  There  is 
was  defeated  by  the  votes  of  the  vast  majority  clear  evidence  that  the  outbreak  was  abetted 
of  the  working  classes.  Premier  Hughes  and  his  and  financed  by  Soviet  Russia, 
followers  thereupon  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Although  order  has  been  restored  in  Argentina, 
parliamentary  opposition,  the  so-called  Liberal  the  port  strike  has  not  yet  been  settled  and  Soviet 
Party,  representing  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  propaganda  is  known  to  be  going  on.  A  conven- 
land-owning  farmers,  and  other  conservative  tion  of  Socialists  from  all  over  Latin  America 
social  elements.  This  new  coalition  henceforth  has  been  scheduled  to  meet  in  Buenos  Aires  some 
governed  Australia,  and  when  the  revolutionary  time  in  the  late  spring,  and  Socialists  admit  that 
laborites  tried  to  obstruct  the  government's  war  measures  for  a  general  "forward"  policy  through- 
measures  they  were  sharply  curbed  by  war  legis-  out  Latin  America  will  be  then  elaborated, 
lation  similar  to  ours,  while  an  attempted  "gen- 
eral strike"  was  summarily  broken  by  govern- 
mental action.  "  Prolet-Kult"    is    the   current   catchword   of 

However,  though  more  or  less  driven  under  Soviet  Russia  and  is  short  for  Proletarian  Culture. 
ground,  the  revolutionary  agitation  was  not  Ever  since  the  Bolsheviks  made  their  successful 
stamped  out,  and  the  transitional  confusion  since  revolution  in  November,  191 7,  a  Commissariat  of 
the  close  of  the  war  created  conditions  of  which  Popular  Enlightenment  has  been  in  existence, 
the  revolutionists  were  not  slow  to  take  advan-  The  head  commissary  is  A.  Lunacharsky,  revo- 
tage.  The  "One  Big  Union"  slogan,  with  all  lutionary  "intellectual."  Although  the  corn- 
its  Bolshevist  implications,  has  been  zealously  missariat's  chief  duty  was  the  creation  of  a 
preached  throughout  Australia,  and  the  last  few  radically  new  system  of  education,  Lunacharsky 
months  have  witnessed  the  capture  of  several  has  made  some  very  striking  experiments  in  firing 
important  labor  organizations  by  the  social  the  arts  with  revolution  and  introducing  these 
revolutionaries.  Conservative  laborites  agree  revolutionized  arts  to  the  masses.  Literature, 
with  the  Liberals  in  viewing  the  current  drift  painting,  sculpture,  music,  and  the  theatre  have 
with  frank  apprehension.  all  been  taken  in  hand.    Artists  and  litterateurs 

have   been   subsidized.    The  one   indispensable 

the  buenos  aires  soviet  prerequisite  is  that  their  product  shall  be  revo- 

South  America  also  contributes  its  tale  of  labor  lutionary.    Artists   are   under  orders   from   the 

unrest.     Such   unrest   has   appeared   at   several  state  to  produce  works  which  shall  be  novel, 

points  on  that  continent,  but  its  most  serious  garish,  and  irreconcilable.    The  cubist,  futurist, 

manifestation  has  occurred  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  and  vorticist  schools  of  painting  are  at  present 

capital  of  the  Argentine  Republic.     Ever  since  those  most  in  favor, 

last  January,  Buenos  Aires,  Which  is  the  New.  Lunacharsky's  experiments  have  excited  widely 
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diverse  comment  in  Russian  artistic  and  literary 
circles.  By  some  they  are  hailed  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era,  while  others  denounce  them 
as  quackery  and  intellectual  theft,  and  predict 
the  early  collapse  of  the  whole  system  known  as 
Prolet-Kult. 

THE   BOURGEOIS  WORM  TURNS  IN  GERMANY 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments  in  the 
present  world-unrest  is  the  middle-class  "counter- 
strike"  movement  in  German)'.  The  movement 
began  in  some  cities  of  northwestern  Germany 
which  had  fallen  under  Spartacist  (i.e.,  social 
revolutionist)  control.  The  Spartacists,  of  course, 
adopted  drastic  measures  against  the  bourgeois, 
enforcing  their  will  by  violence  where  their  con- 
trol was  complete,  and  by  paralyzing  "general 
strikes"  where  their  hold  was  less  sure.  But  the 
oppressed  bourgeois  presently  took  the  "class- 
solidarity"  leaf  out  of  the  Spartacists'  book.  The 
first  overt  move  was  made  by  the  amalgamated 
doctors,  nurses,  hospital  attendants,  pharamacists, 
and  kindred  callings  connected  with  the  public 
health.  These  now  declared  a  general  counter- 
strike,  and  sick  proletarians  could  thenceforth 
obtain  neither  drugs  nor  medical  attendance, 
while  proletarian  patients  were  left  unattended 
in  their  hospital  beds.  The  Spartacides  voiced 
great  indignation,  asserting  that  the  strikers  were 
neglecting  their  bounden  duty  to  preserve  life 
and  health,  but  the  strikers  retorted  that  the 
public  life  and  health  were  no  more  endangered 
by  their  action  than  by  the  "general  strikes"  of 
the  Spartacists,  and  in  at  least  two  cities  the 
medical  strikers  won  the  victory. 

These  successes  have  inspired  more  general 
bourgeois  amalgamations,  professional  men  and 
shop-keepers  having  displayed  a  particularly  keen 
sense  of  class-solidarity  and  organizing  ability 
for  strike  action. 

BRITAIN  AND  OIL 

Meanwhile,  despite  the  menace  of  social  revol- 
ution, governments  and  business  men  are  for- 
mulating measures  of  economic  reconstruction 
along  traditional  lines,  one  of  the  outstanding 
moves  being  the  British  Government's  projected 
policy  in  oil.  The  rapid  development  during 
recent  years  of  the  oil-burning  engine,  the  gasolene 
motor,  and  the  multiple  uses  of  oil  products  in 
industry,  have  brought  petroleum  almost  to  the 
rank  of  coal  and  iron  as  a  prime  necessity  of 
modern  industrial  life,  while  the  oil  burning  war- 
ship has  substantially  modified  naval  pro- 
grammes and  policies. 

The  importance  of  petroleum  was  brought  home 
to  England  during  the  war.  In  191 3  the  pe- 
troleum production  of  the  world  was  384,000,000 


barrels  of  52  gallons  each.  Of  this  huge  total 
the  United  States  produced  more  than  half 
(248,000,000  barrels),  while  the  other  chief 
sources  of  supply  were,  Russia  with  67,000,000 
barrels,  Mexico  with  26,000,000  barrels,  Rou- 
mania  with  13,000,000  barrels,  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  with  12,000,000  barrels,  British  India 
(mostly  Burmah)  with  8,000,000  barrels,  and 
Galicia  (Austria)  with  8,000,000.  Thus  of  all 
the  great  producing  oil-regions  of  the  world,  only 
one  (Burmah)  lay  within  the  British  Empire. 
The  Empire's  total  oil-production  in  191 3  was, 
in  fact,  less  than  9,000,000  barrels,  Trinidad 
(British  West  Indies),  with  its  500,000  barrels 
being  the  only  other  British  area  with  a  note- 
worthy output. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  19 14  thus  created  a 
difficult  oil  situation  for  Britain.  Her  Bur- 
mese field  lay  at  a  great  distance,  the  European 
fields  were  entirely  cut  off,  and  her  main  reliance 
was  the  American  and  Mexican  output.  The 
British  navy  depended  largely  upon  the  Mexican 
fields  (largely  British-owned)  but  the  equivocal 
attitude  of  the  Carranza  government  gave  the 
British  naval  authorities  more  than  one  uneasy 
moment.  And  even  though  adequate  oil  sup- 
plies were  assured,  they  were  obtained  only  by 
huge  expenditures  to  neutral  countries. 

Taught  by  her  recent  experiences,  Britain 
seems  determined  to  secure  in  the  future  a  plenti- 
ful oil  supply.  She  is  encouraged  in  this  inten- 
tion by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  world's  poten- 
tial oil-fields  lie  either  within  the  Empire's 
political  frontiers  or  in  regions  under  British 
control.  Southern  Persia,  for  example,  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  richest  oil-fields  in 
existence.  In  1914  it  was  already  a  British 
sphere  of  influence  and  exploitation  had  begun, 
but  the  marketed  output  was  as  yet  small.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Egyptian  and  Canadian  oil- 
fields. During  the  war,  production  in  all  these 
fields  has  been  immensely  increased.  Also, 
the  war  has  given  Britain  control  over  two  new 
areas — Mesopotamia  and  the  German  African 
colonies — both  of  which  are  known  to  be  poten- 
tially rich  oil-regions.  An  intensive  search  for 
oil  throughout  the  British  Empire  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  promising  "oil  country"  in 
regions  where  the  existence  of  petroleum  deposits 
had  previously  been  unknown.  Even  in  Eng- 
land itself  experimental  borings  are  reported  to 
have  "struck  oil." 

Britain's  oil  projects  are  not  confined  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire.  They  envisage  oil- 
fields in  several  countries  not  under  British  con- 
trol, notably  in  Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
French  North  Africa.  There  was  even  a  sug- 
gestion that  all  these  diverse  oil-holdings  be  placed 
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under  the  direct  authority  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Already,  according  to  British  law,  the 
capital  of  every  oil  company  operating  in  British 
territory  must  be  not  less  than  60  per  cent.  British- 
owned,  and  all  the  control  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  British  subjects.  The  British  government  now 
proposes  to  acquire  a  controlling  interest  in  all 
British  oil  enterprises,  whether  within  or  without 
the  Empire.  The  government's  most  vigorous 
move  in  this  line,  to  date,  is  its  pending  acquire- 
ment of  control  in  the  Royal  Dutch  and  Shell 
Company,  with  its  subsidiary  corporations,  an 
immense  concern  controlling  vast  oil  properties  in 
many  lands,  notably  in  Mexico,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Dutch  Indies. 

For  the  management  of  its  great  enterprise  the 
British  government  is  reported  to  be  creating  a 
permanent  ministry,  the  machinery  for  which  al- 
ready exists  in  the  Petroleum  Department  which 
looked  after  the  Empire's  oil  interests  during  the 
war  and  which  is  still  in  active  function.  This 
department  will  act  as  petroleum  adviser  for  all 
the  other  government  departments,  especially 
the  navy;  it  will  have  control  over  oil  concessions 
throughout  the  Empire;  and  it  will  advise  and 
assist  British  private  interests  in  obtaining  con- 
cessions and  leases  in  foreign  countries,  as  well 
as  helping  them  to  maintain  themselves  when  once 
such  foreign  holdings  have  been  obtained.  In 
short,  the  British  government's  plans  foreshadow 
the  most  powerful  and  far-reaching  government- 
backed  oil  combine  in  history. 

SCANDINAVIA   AND  THE    BALTIC 

The  meteoric  rise  of  the  German  navy  and  the 
German  merchant-marine  during  the  last  genera- 
tion had  accustomed  the  world  to  think  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  as  a  German  sphere.  Most  people  for- 
got how  recent  was  this  German  ascendancy,  and 
how,  for  centuries,  the  Baltic  had  been  a  Scandina- 
vian lake.  Now  that  German  sea-power,  which 
went  up  like  a  rocket,  has  come  down  like  a  stick, 
and  now  that  Russian  sea-power  has  likewise  been 
eliminated,  the  Scandinavian  peoples  are  resuming 
their  historic  Baltic  supremacy.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  supremacy  were  firmly  laid  during 
the  recent  war-years,  and  the  Scandinavians, 
confident  in  their  new  prosperity  and  shipping 
expansion,  are  to-day  stretching  forth  strong 
hands  to  grasp  the  coveted  prize.  The  most 
ambitious  move  to  this  end  is  the  effort  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark's  capital  and  metropolis,  to 
supplant  the  German  port  of  Hamburg  as  the 
chief  trade  centre  of  Northern  Europe.  Copen- 
hagen's geographical  position  is  naturally  far 
better  than  Hamburg's,  especially  as  regards  the 
Baltic.  Situated  on  the  strait  connecting  the 
Baltic  with  the  open  ocean,  only  lack  of  capital 


and  national  prestige  has  prevented  Copenhagen 
from  becoming  Hamburg's  close  rival  in  the  last 
few  decades.  True,  the  Danes  did  what  they 
could.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  they  created 
a  free-port  at  Copenhagen,  but  German  influence 
stifled  competition.  The  war  opened  the  world's 
eyes  to  Copenhagen's  possibilities,  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment spent  more  than  $  10,000,000  in  port  im- 
provements, and  Copenhagen's  free-port  is  to-day 
ready  for  business  on  an  unparalleled  scale,  aided 
by  banking,  insurance,  and  cognate  facilities  of 
the  highest  order.  That  Copenhagen's  prospects 
are  bright  is  proved  by  German  admissions. 
Recently  the  leading  German  trade-review,  Welt- 
handel,  conceded  that  Copenhagen  was  to  be  the 
future  centre  of  Baltic  trade  and  further  predicted 
that  it  might  become  the  future  trading  centre  of 
the  world. 

The  other  two  Scandinavian  peoples,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  are  also  getting  ready  to  make  the 
most  of  the  new  situation.  The  Swedish  ports  of 
Malmo  and  Gothenburg,  and  the  Norwegian  port 
of  Christiania,  are  all  planning  a  prosperous  mor- 
row, though  their  geographical  situation  probably 
prevents  them  from  supplanting  Copenhagen  as 
the  coming  shipping  and  trading  centre  of  the 
Baltic. 

PAN-FINLAND 

The  collapse  of  Czarist  Russia  has  liberated  a 
whole  category  of  subject  peoples,  who  are  to-day 
endeavoring  to  construct  new  national  states 
based  on  community  of  race,  language,  and  culture. 
One  of  the  most  interesting,  though  less  known, 
of  these  movements,  is  the  tendency  toward  a 
federation  of  the  various  peoples  of  Finnish  blood. 
The  boundaries  of  historic  Finland  do  not  contain 
all  the  Finnish  race.  The  southern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  vast  hinterland  to  the  east 
of  Finland  proper  are  alike  inhabited  by  popula- 
tions of  Finnish  stock.  The  present  "White 
Guard"  government  of  Finland  has  recognized  the 
call  of  the  blood  as  well  as  aversion  to  Bolshevism 
in  sending  troops  across  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  aid 
the  Esthonian  Republic  in  its  campaign  against 
the  Russian  Bolsheviki.  The  Esthonian  Republic 
embraces  in  its  borders  the  northern  part  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces  (Esthonia  and  Northern  Livonia) 
the  native  population,  the  Esthonians,  being  close 
kinsmen  to  the  Finns.  In  fact,  the  land  con- 
nection between  Finland  and  Esthonia,  the  region 
known  as  Karelia,  is  likewise  inhabited  by  a 
Finnish  population.  Petrograd  itself  is  built  on 
Karelian  soil,  being  historically  a  recent  intrusion, 
the  artificial  creation  of  Peter  the  Great  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Of  course  the  presence  of  Petrograd 
makes  the  inclusion  of  Karelia  into  a  Greater 
Finland  almost  unthinkable  unless  Petrograd's pop- 
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ulation  (already  reduced  by  more  than  one-half) 
should  be  virtually  wiped  out  by  continued  Bol- 
shevist misrule.  But  the  present  success  of  the 
Esthonians  in  repelling  Russian  attacks,  and  the 
fraternity  of  arms  engendered  by  the  victories 
of  allied  Esthonian  and  Finnish  troops  over  the 
Bolshevist  hordes  may  lead  to  a  lasting  politi- 
cal association  of  the  Esthonian  and  Finnish 
peoples. 

THE  MONTENEGRIN  RIFT 

The  difficulties  attending  a  lasting  settlement 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  well  illustrated  by  the  do- 
mestic difficulties  of  the  South  Slav  brethren  in 
their  efforts  to  erect  a  united  "Jugoslav"  state. 
These  difficulties  are  apparently  not  insuperable. 
The  various  branches  of  the  Jugoslav  race,  despite 
centuries  of  political  separation  and  divergencies 
in  religion  and  culture,  have  so  much  to  gain  by 
union  and  so  much  to  lose  by  discord  that  they 
will  probably  discover  a  working  programme  of 
political  association,  especially  as  they  have  a 
common  foe — Italy — a  common  enemy  being  a 
great  welder  of  peoples. 

Nevertheless,  differences  do  exist,  and  they  have 
been  unnecessarily  inflamed  by  the  tactlessness 
of  Serbian  politicians,  particularly  M.  Pashitch, 
and  by  the  dynastic  pride  of  the  Serbian  Crown 
Prince  Alexander  Karageorgevitch.  These  gentle- 
men have  visualized  South  Slav  unity  not  so  much 
an  equal  federation  of  the  South  Slav  peoples  as  a 
"Greater  Serbia"  in  which  the  South  Slav  peoples 
should  be  absorbed  under  the  Karageorgevitch 
dynasty.  That  prospect  has  not  pleased  either 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  tiny 
but  indomitable  Principality  of  Montenegro,  and 
the  Montenegrins  have  recently  manifested  their 
displeasure  in  their  usual  emphatic  fashion. 

The  Montenegrins,  in  fact,  regard  themselves 
as  the  elite  of  the  Jugoslav  race,  the  "chosen  rem- 
nant" who  for  centuries  maintained  their  wild 
freedom  while  the  Serbs  bowed  beneath  the  Turk- 
ish yoke.  They  are  also  proud  of  their  Petrovitch 
dynasty,  which  has  produced  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  warrior-princes  since  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  whereas  the  Serbian  dynasties  of  Kara- 
georgevitch and  Obrenovitch  both  rose  from  noth- 
ing a  mere  century  ago,  have  chronically  upset 
Serbia  by  their  endless  rivalries,  and  have  both 
been  stained  by  malodorous  episodes.  As  regards 
present  rulers,  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  with  all 
his  failings,  is  a  vastly  more  heroic  figure  than 
Peter  of  Serbia. 

All  this  goes  far  to  explain  the  recent  troubles 
in  Montenegro.  When  the  Austrians  cleared  out 
of  Montenegro  at  the  close  of  last  year,  Serbian 
troops  entered  the  country.     Some  weeks  later 


an  assembly  met  under  Serbian  auspices,  declared 
Nicholas  deposed,  and  proclaimed  the  complete 
union  of  Montenegro  with  Serbia.  Immediately 
armed  opposition  developed,  quickly  growing 
into  a  regular  insurrection,  the  insurgents  declar- 
ing that  the  assembly  was  a  Serbian  trick  and  that 
they  refused  to  recognize  its  acts.  At  the  same 
time  the  exiled  King  Nicholas  protested  against 
the  assembly's  action  and  declared  himself  still 
the  lawful  ruler  of  Montenegro.  The  question 
is  still  open  and  Montenegro  remains  a  prey  to 
profound  disturbances. 

DISTRACTED    PORTUGAL 

The  last  sparks  of  the  recent  Royalist  insurrec- 
tion are  being  stamped  out  by  the  Republican 
troops,  and  "the  Republic  has  been  saved" — 
again.  The  Republic  has  been  "saved"  many 
times  this  past  nine  years,  albeit  its  health  remains 
chronically  delicate.  The  question  "What  next?" 
may  be  confidently  answered:  "More  of  the  same 
thing;"  that  is  to  say,  more  risings,  revolutions, 
dictatorships  and  assassinations.  Portugal's 
plight  seems  a  pretty  hopeless  one.  The  Royal- 
ists are  so  obviously  impossible  that  only  the  be- 
nighted rustics  of  the  north  can  still  be  counted 
on  to  rally  to  the  blue-and-white  Braganza 
banner.  Unfortunately  the  gangs  of  Lisbon 
politicians  who  are  forever  upsetting  the  country 
with  their  squabbles  for  power  and  plunder  are 
equally  impossible.  Between  these  two  impossi- 
bilities the  Portuguese  ship  of  state  flounders  on. 

EGYPTIAN    UNREST 

Egypt  has  lately  passed  through  a  wave  of  riot- 
ing and  incipient  insurrection.  Beginning  in  and 
about  Cairo,  the  disturbances  spread  like  wild- 
fire all  up  and  down  the  Nile  valley.  Railways 
and  telegraph  lines  were  systematically  cut, 
isolated  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  attacked 
and  murdered,  and  the  confusion  was  rendered 
more  acute  by  the  irruption  out  of  the  desert  of 
swarms  of  Bedouin  Arabs  bent  on  plunder.  The 
British  government  admitted  in  Parliament  that 
all  Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  though  the 
determined  efforts  of  the  large  British  garrison  in 
Egypt  seem  to  have  restored  relative  order  to  the 
country. 

These  disturbances,  however  serious,  are  not 
surprising,  for  unrest  in  Egypt  is  nothing  new.  In 
fact,  Britain  has  been  faced  with  popular  discon- 
tent ever  since  she  conquered  Egypt  in  1882. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  material  benefits 
of  British  rule,  the  Egyptians  were  never  wholly 
reconciled,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  a  strong  Nationalist  party  with  the  slogan 
"Egypt  for  the  Egyptians"  came  into  existence. 
The  aim  of  the  Nationalists  was  independence  and 
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their  tactics  were  so  turbulent  that  the  British 
were  compelled  to  use  sharp  coercive  measures. 
Egypt's  strategic  situation,  especially  the  control 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  rendered  its  retention  essential 
to  the  British  Empire.  Down  to  the  close  of  1914 
England's  tenure  of  Egypt  rested  on  mere  occupa- 
tion, Turkey  being  the  legal  suzerain,  but  Turkey's 
adhesion  to  the  Central  Empires  in  November, 
1914,  enabled  England  to  regularize  her  position 
by  declaring  Egypt  a  British  protectorate,  depos- 
ing the  pro-Turkish  Khedive  Abbas  Hilmi,  and 
appointing  his  Anglophile  brother,  Hussein  Kamel, 
"Sultan."  Throughout  the  war  Egypt  has  re- 
quired sharp  watching  and  a  large  British  garrison, 
the  native  Egyptian  army  being  so  untrustworthy 
that  it  was  not  used  against  the  Turks. 

The  riveting  of  British  control  over  Egypt  by 
the  declaration  of  its  incorporation  into  the  British 
Empire  has  not  silenced  the  Nationalist  indepen- 
dence propaganda.  The  end  of  the  war  last  No- 
vember was  the  signal  for  a  public  renewal  of  the 
Nationalist  propaganda,  with  attempts  to  place 
Egypt's  case  before  the  Peace  Conference.  Since 
1 91 3  Egypt  has  been  granted  a  partially  elective 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  since  the  Nationalists 
had  captured  many  of  the  elective  seats  in  this 
body  they  determined  to  use  it  as  the  medium  for 
their  demands.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1918,  a 
Nationalist  deputation  headed  by  Said  Pasha 
Zagloul,  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly,  pre- 
sented to  the  British  authorities  a  programme  of 
complete  autonomy  for  Egypt  which  would  leave 
England  only  a  right  of  supervision  in  regard  to 
the  public  debt  and  facilities  for  shipping  in  the 
Suez  Canal.  They  further  demanded  leave  to 
proceed  immediately  to  London  to  lay  their  pro- 
gramme before  the  British  Home  authorities. 
Shortly  afterward  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister, ' 
Roushdi  Pasha,  suggested  that  he  and  another 
of  his  colleagues  be  allowed  to  visit  London  and 
likewise  urged  that-  the  Nationalist  leaders  be 
allowed  to  go  thither  for  a  hearing.  The  British 
authorities  answered  that  England  could  not 
abandon  its  responsibility  for  order  and  good 
government  in  Egypt,  now  a  British  protectorate 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  no 
useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  allowing  the 
Nationalist  leaders  to  go  to  London  and  there 
advance  immoderate  demands  which  could  not 
possibly  be  entertained.  As  regards  the  two 
Ministers,  their  presence  in  London  would  be 
welcome  later,  but  at  present  it  was  inopportune. 
The  ministers  thereupon  resigned,  and  the  Na- 
tionalists started  a  plebiscite,  declaring  some 
weeks  later  that  they  had  behind  them  an  over- 
whelming popular  approval.  So  matters  drifted 
along,  the  situation  growing  more  tense  until  it 
culminated  in  the  violent  outburst  of  early  March 


previously  described.  The  Nationalists  assert 
that  it  was  a  spontaneous  explosion  of  popular 
indignation  at  the  arrest  of  Said  Pasha  Zagloul 
and  other  Nationalist  leaders  by  the  British  au- 
thorities and  their  deportation  to  Malta.  At 
present  order  has  been  generally  restored  after 
considerable  loss  of  life,  but  only  the  presence 
of  massed  British  troops  guarantees  the  continu- 
ance of  order.  Egyptian  unrest  is  widespread 
and  profound. 

REPUBLICANISM  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  recent  arrival  in  New  York  of  Boer  "Na- 
tionalist" delegates  en  route  for  Europe  to  lay 
their  claims  before  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
visualizes  to  Americans  another  problem  which  is 
vexing  British  Imperial  Statesmanship.  It  is 
now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  British  Parliament 
by  the  South  Africa  Act  of  September  20,  1909, 
united  the  Colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange  River  into  a  self- 
governing  "Dominion"  called  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  political  life  of  the  Union  has, 
however,  been  a  troubled  one.  The  rift  between 
the  two  white  races,  Britons  and  Boers,  has  never 
been  wholly  bridged,  the  radical  labor  element 
of  the  goldfields  has  steered  an  eccentric  and 
turbulent  course,  while  in  the  background  lowers 
the  shadow  of  the  Color  Problem,  the  Negro  popu- 
lation of  the  Union  outnumbering  the  combined 
whites  nearly  four  to  one,  and  increasing  at  a 
decidedly  faster  rate.  Since  the  Negroes  have 
practically  no  political  power,  the  color  question 
can  be  disregarded  for  the  moment  and  attention 
centred  upon  the  current  British-Boer  contro- 
versy. 

The  South  Africa  Act  of  1 909,  was  drawn  accord- 
ing to  the  best  traditions  of  British  statesmanship, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  two  white  races  would  for- 
get their  past  differences  and  work  together  in  har- 
mony. For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  this  would 
be  the  case.  To  be  sure,  political  parties  followed 
pretty  closely  along  racial  lines,  the  "South  Afri- 
can Party"  being  composed  overwhelmingly  of 
Boers,  while  the  "Unionist"  party  was  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  English-speaking  persons 
of  British  descent.  Nevertheless,  the  Boer  or 
"Afrikander"  leaders  were  men  who  accepted  the 
decision  of  the  late  war  and  who  were  contented 
with  their  status  as  citizens  of  a  self-governing 
Dominion  of  the  British  Empire.  This  was  not- 
ably true  of  the  chief  Afrikander  leader,  General 
Botha.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  Boer 
element,  by  its  numerical  superiority  (about  three- 
fifths  of  the  white  population  of  the  Union),  gained 
control  of  the  Union  Parliament  and  elected  Botha 
Premier,  the  Afrikander  government  policy  was 
not  disloyal  in  character. 
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This  era  of  relative  good  feeling  was,  however, 
not  of  long  duration.  The  Boer  leaders  and  the 
more  enlightened  persons  of  Dutch  stock  might 
have  acquiesced  in  the  new  state  of  things,  but  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  rural  Dutch,  the  so- 
called  "Backveldt  Boers"  had  not  forgotten  the 
war  and  still  dreamed  of  their  lost  republican 
liberties.  The  dissidents  soon  found  an  able 
leader  in  the  person  of  General  Herzog,  himself  a 
well-educated  man  but  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  Backveldt  tradition.  In  19 12  Herzog  and  his 
followers  split  away  from  the  South  African  Party 
and  formed  the  "Nationalist"  party.  The  Na- 
tionalists soon  showed  their  power  by  gaining 
political  control  of  the  Orange  Free  State  local 
legislature  and  by  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  Boer 
votes  in  the  Transvaal.  They  also  developed 
strength  in  the  Cape  Colony. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  War  dealt  a 
body-blow  to  the  good  relations  of  Boer  and  Briton 
in  South  Africa.  Although  Botha  and  his  fol- 
lowers joined  with  the  Unionists  in  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  pledges  of  support  to  England,  the 
Nationalists  called  for  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality. 
When  Premier  Botha  ordered  general  mobiliza- 
tion for  an  expedition  against  German  Southwest 
Africa  the  Backveldt  farmers  flamed  into  insur- 
rection. This  Boer  revolt  was  far  more  serious 
than  was  known  at  the  time.  It  was  soon  crushed, 
but  it  left  an  evil  legacy  of  race-bitterness  behind. 
The  Nationalists  kept  up  their  propaganda.  At 
first  they  did  not  openly  proclaim  their  desire 
for  complete  independence,  but  they  announced 
a  constitutional  theory  which  was  not  far  removed 
from  independence.  This  theory  was  well  defined 
by  General  Herzog  when  he  said,  "We  stand  in 
no  way  under  Great  Britain  or  its  Parliament  or 
Government.  The  only  bond  which  binds  us 
together  is  our  common  King,  but  under  him  we 
stand  separately  and  independently  of  each 
other."  In  other  words,  the  Nationalist  doctrine 
was  that  the  British  Empire  was  a  set  of  self- 
contained  political  units  bound  together  only 
through  a  personal  union  with  the  British  Crown 
and  owing  no  duties  to  each  other  as  such.  The 
Nationalists  therefore  called  for  neutrality  in 
the  European  War  and  a  limiting  of  South 
African  efforts  to  the  defence  of  the  Union's 
frontiers. 

The  Nationalist  theory  was  of  course  destruc- 
tive of  anything  like  British  Imperial  unity. 
Nevertheless,  Nationalism  continued  to  make 
headway.  The  general  elections  of  1915  were  a 
bad  blow  to  the  Botha  government.  The  results 
by  parliamentary  seats  were:  South  African  Party, 
54;  Unionists,  40;  Nationalists,  27;  Labor  Party, 
4;  Independents,  5.  Subsequent  by-elections 
further  increased  the  Nationalist  strength,  while 


the  Laborites  and  Independents  generally  acted 
with  the  Nationalists.  An  analysis  of  the  vote 
showed  that  more  than  one-half  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion of  the  Union  had  gone  over  to  the  Nationalist 
camp,  and  the  Nationalist  leaders  began  openly  to 
avow  their  republicanism  and  desire  for  indepen- 
dence. 

Premier  Botha  was  thus  in  a  quandary.  He 
and  his  party  were  no  longer  in  a  majority. 
Instead  of  resigning,  however,  he  made  a  working 
agreement  with  the  Unionists,  and  South  Africa 
has  since  been  governed  by  a  patriotic  coalition, 
just  as  Australia  has  been  governed  by  a  patriotic 
coalition  of  Hughes  Laborites  and  Liberals  over 
the  anti-war  Labor  faction.  Premier  Botha  did 
not,  however,  even  venture  to  introduce  con- 
scription, and  South  Africa  furnished  very  few 
men  for  the  European  battle-front.  The  end  of 
the  war  gave  the  Nationalists  an  opportunity 
to  air  their  grievances  more  freely,  and  they  im- 
mediately demanded  the  right  to  send  a  dele- 
gation to  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference. 
After  some  demur,  this  was  granted,  and  the 
Nationalist  delegation,  headed  by  General  Her- 
zog himself,  sailed  on  a  Dutch  ship  for  America, 
thence  to  proceed  to  Europe.  The  republican 
movement  in  South  Africa  seems  to  be  a  growing 
force,  its  alliance  with  the  radical  labor  element, 
whose  class-consciousness  outweighs  predom- 
inantly British  blood,  increasing  the  uncertainty 
of  the  situation. 

AFGHANISTAN 

The  recent  murder  of  Habibullah  Khan,  Amir  of 
Afghanistan,  brings  that  remote  and  turbulent 
country  once  more  into  the  public  eye.  Hab- 
ibullah Khan,  or,  to  give  him  his  picturesque 
official  title,  Siraj-ul-Millat  wa  ud-din — "Lamp 
of  the  Nation  and  Religion" — was  the  son  of  the 
famous  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  who  for  so  many 
years  held  his  unruly  subjects  in  unwonted  order 
and  made  Afghanistan  a  power  to  be  respected  by 
its  neighbors.  Though  not  so  remarkable  a  per- 
sonality as  his  father,  Habibullah  Khan  must 
have  possessed  respectable  talents,  since  no 
weakling  can  long  maintain  himself  upon  the 
Afghan  throne.  It  is  fortunate  for  Britain  as 
well  as  for  the  peace  of  Central  Asia  that  this 
assassination  did  not  take  place  a  year  ago,  for 
Habibullah  Khan  maintained  throughout  the 
European  War  an  attitude  of  consistent  friend- 
ship for  England  and  resisted  the  blandishment  of 
German  and  Turkish  agents  to  enter  the  "Holy 
War."  How  serious  such  action  would  have 
been  for  England  is  proven  by  the  effect  of  the 
Holy  War  propaganda  upon  the  wild  border 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Northwest  Frontier.  These 
tribes,  nominally  subject  to  Afghanistan  but  in 
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reality  independent,  rose  in  late  1914,  under  the 
preaching  of  a  Mohammedan  fanatic  preacher 
and  so  harried  the  Indian  border  that  at  one  time 
the  Indian  government  had  more  than  350,000 
troops  in  action  against  them,  of  which  more  than 
100,000  were  white  troops.  Had  the  whole  fight- 
ing power  of  the  Afghan  nation  been  thrown  in 
behind  the  border  tribesmen,  the  situation  might 
have  become  really  serious.  Or,  again,  an  Afghan 
invasion  northward  into  Russian  Turkestan 
instead  of  southward  against  India  would  have 
compelled  Russia  to  divert  several  army-corps 
from  the  European  front. 

Even  as  it  is,  the  death  of  Habibullah  Khan 
may  produce  untoward  results.  Habibullah's 
brother,  Nasrullah  Khan,  has  proclaimed  him- 
self Amir,  and  Nasrullah  has  always  been  known 
as  anti-British.  The  chaotic  situation  of  Russian 
Turkestan,  where  Russian  authority  has  virtually 
collapsed  since  the  Revolution,  offers  tempting 
opportunities  for  an  ambitious  Oriental  monarch 
heading  a  nation  of  warlike,  booty-loving  moun- 
taineers. Russian  Turkestan  is  inhabited  by 
several  million  fanatical  Mohammedans  who 
have  never  wholly  reconciled  themselves  to 
Russian  rule  imposed  only  a  couple  of  generations 
ago.  They  would  be  apt  to  welcome  an  Afghan 
invasion,  and  so  weak  is  Russian  military  power 
that  the  Afghans  would  find  very  little  to  stop 
them.  Such  an  invasion,  taking  on  inevitably 
the  complexion  of  a  Holy  War,  might  evoke  dis- 
quieting echoes  in  other  parts  of  the  Moslem 
world. 

NORTH    VERSUS    SOUTH    IN    CHINA 

For  months  past  China  has  been  holding  a 
peace  conference  of  its  own — a  convention  of 
Northerners  and  Southerners  in  an  endeavor  to 
heal  the  schism  between  North  and  South  that 
has  troubled  Chinese  political  life  ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  in  191 2.  The 
quarrel  between  North  and  South  is,  of  course, 
nothing  new.  It  has  vexed  China  for  centuries, 
and  was  the  mainspring  of  the  terrible  T'ai-ping 
Rebellion  of  half  a  century  ago.  In  fact,  the 
republican  revolution  of  19 12  was  largely  a  revolt 
of.  the  South  against  Northern  domination  in- 
carnated in  the  Manchus.  Most  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders,  notably  Sun  Yat  Sen  and  his  group, 
were  Cantonese,  Canton  having  always  been  the 
chief  centre  of  anti-Northern  feeling.  Speaking 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  South  is  more 
radical,  modernizing,  and  republican,  while  the 
North  is  more  monarchical  and  conservative, 
though  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  gen- 
eralizations apply  only  to  the  educated  upper- 
classes,  the  vast  mass  of  the  Chinese  people  re- 
maining politically  inert,  with  scant  interest  in  or 


comprehension  of  the  momentous  political  changes 
which  have  been  passing  over  their  heads  during 
the  past  seven  years.  This  it  is  which  gives  a 
certain  theatrical  unreality  to  the  complicated 
series  of  revolutions,  dictatorships,  and  coups 
d'etat  which  have  taken  place  since  1912. 

KOREA   ASPIRES  TO   INDEPENDENCE 

Meanwhile,  the  neighboring  region  of  Korea, 
though  formally  incorporated  into  the  Japanese 
Empire  since  1910,  is  being  troubled  by  a  native 
movement  against  Japanese  domination  and  in 
favor  of  independence.  Korea  is  a  large  penin- 
sula jutting  out  from  the  Asiatic  land-mass 
toward  Japan.  Its  area  (86,000  square  miles) 
is  about  that  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  population 
somewhat  less  than  18,000,000.  Korea  has  for 
centuries  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
China  and  Japan.  Japanese  influence  has  been 
predominant  ever  since  the  Chino-Japanese  War 
of  1895,  and  has  been  absolute  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  of  1905.  In  1910,  as  already 
stated,  Korea  was  formally  annexed  to  Japan. 
Japanese  rule  has  unquestionably  conferred  great 
material  benefits  upon  the  country,  raising  it 
economically  from  the  backwardness  and  de- 
crepitude into  which  it  had  fallen.  There  has 
been  a  very  large  Japanese  immigration  into 
Korea,  the  population  of  Seoul,  the  capital  city, 
alone  containing  more  than  50,000  Japanese,  more 
than  one  sixth  of  the  total  population.  But  the 
natives  do  not  appear  to  have  become  reconciled 
to  their  new  status,  and  the  news  of  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  with  its  outstanding  principle 
of  "self-determination"  of  peoples  has  roused  a 
lively  ferment  in  the  Korean  population.  Denied 
an  opportunity  to  lay  their  case  before  the  Peace 
Conference,  the  Korean  Nationalists  started  a 
"passive  resistance"  movement  which  spread  all 
over  Korea  and  frequently  degenerated  into  mob 
outbreaks  against  the  Japanese  authorities.  Cur- 
rent reports  as  to  conditions  in  Korea  are  highly 
conflicting,  the  Japanese  stating  that  the  dis- 
turbances were  not  serious  and  that  relative  quiet 
has  been  restored,  while  Korean  and  foreign 
missionary  advices  report  much  bloodshed,  whole- 
sale arrests,  and  persistent  opposition  to  Japanese 
rule. 

A  JAPANESE   "MANDATE"   FOR  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

Again  reports  are  current  that  Japan  has, 
under  certain  contingencies,  proposed  to  France 
a  transfer  of  authority  over  Indo-China.  Indo- 
China,  a  vast  region  lying  south  of  China  proper, 
with  an  area  of  310,000  square  miles  (about  one 
and  one-half  times  the  size  of  France  itself)  and 
a  population  of  14,500,000,  was  acquired  by 
France  between  the  years  i85i  and   1892.     Ru- 
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mors  that  Japan  was  seeking  control  of  I  ndo-China 
have  been  bruited  abroad  throughout  the 
European  War.  During  the  years  191 5  and  1916 
an  energetic  campaign  was  conducted  in  the 
French  press  for  the  despatch  of  large  Japanese 
armies  to  Europe,  but  French  eagerness  cooled 
when  press  announcements  appeared  intimating 
that  such  Japanese  military  aid  would  involve  the 
cession  of  France's  Asiatic  colonial  empire.  The 
recent  revival  of  the  matter  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  a  query  of  the  French  Premier,  Cle- 
menceau,  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Viscount 
Chinda,  asking  what  Japan  could  do  toward 
crushing  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  now  that  it  had 
become  evident  that  an  interallied  expedition  to 
Russia  on  a  large  scale  had  become  impracticable. 
Viscount  Chinda  is  said  to  have  cabled  to  Tokio 
and  to  have  received  a  reply  that  the  Japanese 
General  Staff  felt  confident  of  being  able  to  crush 
the  Lenine-Trotzky  regime  in  Russia  within  two 
months.  Clemenceau  then  asked  Chinda  if 
compensation  in  Siberia  would  suffice,  but  Chinda 
replied  that  this  would  mean  the  lasting  enmity 
of  Russia,  so  Japan  preferred  some  arrangement  in 
regard  to  I  ndo-China.  The  French  Govern- 
ment declined  to  entertain  this  suggestion,  and  the 
matter  accordingly  dropped.  Of  course,  all  these 
reports  regarding  I  ndo-China  are  unofficial, 
neither  the  French  nor  Japanese  governments 
having  made  any  admissions  in  the  premises. 
Nevertheless,  their  persistence  over  a  period  of 
more  than  four  years  lends  them  an  interest 
worthy  of  note. 

THE   FLURRY  OVER   LOWER  CALIFORNIA 

An  official  statement  given  out  at  the  end  of 
March  by  General  Amado  Aguirre,  Mexican 
Under-Secretary  of  Development  and  Agricul- 
ture, has  raised  a  question  containing  the  pos- 
sibility of  diplomatic  complications  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and,  in  lesser  degree, 
the  possibility  of  diplomatic  exchanges  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  General  Aguirre 
stated  that  Japanese  corporations  were  making 
arrangements  with  the  Mexican  government 
for  the  acquirement  of  land  tracts  in  Lower 
California  which  were  to  be  the  scene  of  Japanese 
agricultural  settlement  and  exploitation.  These 
land  tracts  were  said  to  be  those  which  had  been 
acquired  by  an  American  corporation,  the 
California-Mexico  Land  Company  of  Los  Angeles, 
under  the  Diaz  regime,  but  which  the  present 
Carranza  government  of  Mexico  declared  re- 
verted to  the  Mexican  government  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  Carrancista  Constitution  of  191 7, 
and  as  such  subject  to  the  free  disposal  of  the 
Mexican  government. 

This  immediately  raised  two  issues.     In  the 


first  place,  the  United  States  has  never  recognized 
the  right  of  Mexico,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new 
Constitution,  to  confiscate  foreign  interests  law- 
fully acquired  under  the  old  Mexican  Constitu- 
tion. The  American  Government  has  cate- 
gorically stated  on  several  occasions  that  it  will 
not  acquiesce  in  such  confiscation  and  that  it 
intends  to  uphold  vested  American  interests. 
Thus,  if  the  land  which  the  Mexican  government 
contemplates  leasing  to  Japanese  corporations  be 
that  of  the  American  company,  the  transaction 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  protest 
by  the  American  government  as  concerning  land 
which  the  American  Government  contends  is  the 
lawful  property  of  American  citizens  and  of  which 
the  Mexican  government  has  not  the  right  thus 
to  dispose. 

The  second  issue  raised  is  one  of  much  broader 
scope,  involving  as  it  does  America's  attitude 
toward  Lower  California  under  the  general  policy 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  America  has  always 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  Lower  California.  This 
long,  narrow  peninsula,  extending  southward 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  Amer- 
ican border,  is  geographically  a  natural  continua- 
tion of  our  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  an  arid  land  with 
a  scanty  population  (52,000 — less  than  one  in- 
habitant per  square  mile),  but  it  possesses  one 
excellent  harbor  on  its  Pacific  side — Magdalena 
Bay,  which  in  foreign  hands,  would  be  a  dire 
menace  to  our  Pacific  Coast.  Magdalena  Bay  has 
already  figured  in  our  diplomatic  history,  notably 
in  19 1 2,  when  a  Japanese  fishing  corporation 
sought  to  establish  a  concession  on  its  shores. 
The  American  Government  immediately  took 
diplomatic  action  and  our  Senate  adopted  the 
famous  Lodge  resolution,  which  declared :  '  That 
when  any  harbor  or  other  place  in  the  American 
continents  is  so  situated  that  the  occupation 
thereof,  for  naval  or  military  purposes,  might 
threaten  the  communications  or  safety  of  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  not  see,  without  grave  concern,  the 
possession  of  such  harbor  or  other  place  by  any 
corporation  or  association  which  has  such  a  re- 
lation to  another  government,  not  American, 
as  to  give  that  government  practical  power  of 
control  for  national  purposes. 

To  be  sure,  it  appears  that  the  lands  to-day  in 
question  are  not  anywhere  near  Magdalena  Bay, 
being  situated  in  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  just  south  of  the  American-Mexican 
border — assuming,  of  course,  that  the  lands  re- 
ferred to  by  General  Aguirre  are  solely  those  of  the 
Los  Angeles  corporation.  But  the  attitude  of  the 
AmericanGovernmenthas  always  indicated  clearly 
that  it  would  not  view  with  equanimity  Japanese 
interests  in  any  part  of  Lower  California.     That 
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was  explicitly  stated  by  Senator  Lodge  during  States,  but  to  other  countries.  The  Carranzista 
the  debate  in  191 2.  Furthermore,  in  191 1,  when  Constitution  of  1917  has  invoked  indignant  pro- 
an  American  company  owning  land  in  Lower  tests  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Its  sum- 
California  asked  our  State  Department  how  our  mary  "nationalization"  of  Mexico's  natural  re- 
Government  would  view  a  sale  of  the  company's  sources  without  compensation  to  foreign  owners 
land  to  Japanese  purchasers,  Secretary  Knox  is  sheer  confiscation,  utterly  contrary  to  existing 
replied:  "It  is  difficult  for  me  categorically  to  standards  of  international  comity.  Indeed,  many 
answer  the  inquiries  you  make,  but  1  ought  not  to  well-informed  observers  of  Mexican  affairs  assert 
disguise  the  fact — very  likely  fully  realized  by  that  the  Carranza  government  is  not  merely  seek- 
you — that  such  a  transfer  would  be  quite  certain  ing  to  win  jingo  support  by  raising  the  slogan 
to  be  interpreted  in  some  quarters  in  a  manner  to  "  Mexico  for  the  Mexicans,"  but  that  it  is  also 
cause  a  great  outcry.  Such  a  result  would  be  so  pandering  to  revolutionary  socialism  in  a  manner 
obviously  a  cause  of  regret  to  the  Government  of  that  threatens  to  make  Mexico  a  centre  of  Bol- 
the  United  States  that  it  appears  unnecessary  for  shevism  and  a  source  of  dangerous  contagion  to  its 
me  to  make  further  comment  in  response  to  your  neighbors.  These  assertions  are  made  by  Ameri- 
request  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  Federal  Govern-  cans,  Europeans,  and  Central  Americans.  A 
ment  in  the  premises."  The  sale  never  took  place.  Guatemalan  official,  Senor  Eduardo  Feran,  re- 
in the  present  case  the  "outcry"  which  Secre-  cently  stated,  "The  Carranza  constitution  of 
tary  Knox  foresaw  has  already  occurred.  Numer-  Mexico  is  virtually  identical  with  the  Bolshevist 
ous  protests  have  been  voiced  from  the  Pacific  convention,  or  constitution,  and  Russia  is  no 
Coast,  and  Senator  Phelan  of  California  has  more  dangerous  to  the  world  to-day  than  is  Mex- 
uttered  a  vigorous  warning  against  the  creation  ico,  except  that  Mexico  has  not  so  large  a  popula- 
of  a  "little  Japan"  right  on  our  borders,  whence  tion,  nor  are  there  so  many  intelligent  men  de- 
a  stream  of  clandestine  Japanese  immigration  voted  to  the  movement  there  as  in  Russia." 
might  infiltrate  into  California.  Certain  it  is  that  Alvarado,  one  of  the  leading 

figures  in  Mexican  public  life  to-day,  is  a  con- 
vinced social  revolutionist,  while  one  of  Presi- 

This  Lower  California  matter  is  only  symptom-  dent  Carranza's  closest  advisers  is  an  American 

atic  of  Mexico's  deplorable  condition  and  of  its  radical   believed   to  be  high  in  the  councils  of 

unsatisfactory  relations,  not  merely  to  the  United  the  I.  W.  W. 
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EX  ICO    has     a    Constitution,     the  back  of  which  were  always  two  great  characteristic 

crown  of  forty  years'  struggle  for  parties,  or  tendencies,  it  came  forth  as  a  bulwark 

liberation;   and   this   Constitution,  against  government  for  the  benefit  of  a  single 

in  a  way  very  far  from  understood  class,    with    oppression,    by    autocratic    means, 

by  our  writers,   does  express  the  Born    of  that    period   in  which   it  was  decided 

realities  of  that  situation.     Evolved  through  all  whether    Mexico   should    be   a    self-determining 

the  superficial  mazes  of  conflicting  personalisms,  nation  or  not — that  same  sixty  years  ago  when 


HUERTA  SEIZES  THE  POWER 
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it  was  solved  whether  this  country  should  con-  came  an  utter  failure;  it  settled  none  of  the  urgent 

stitute  one  united  nation — it  is  her  Palladium,  problems,  nor  gave  the  hoped-for  freedom,  nor 

her  Magna  Carta.     With  whatever  minor  "de-  did    anything    for    the    agrarian    problem,    nor 

fects,"  it  stands  as  does  ours  of  1787:  theexpression  abolished    peonage — wage-slavery.     This   is    not 

of  Mexico's  search  for  freedom.     It  is  the  Con-  the  place  to  write  its  story;  but,  though  of  Ma- 

stitution  of   1857,  with  its  attached  and  incor-  dero's  personal  sincerity  and  integrity  there  has 

porated    "Laws    of    Reform."     And   from   that  never  been  a  question,  some  light  may  be  had 

day  every  single  enemy  of  that  liberty,  every  by  the  recent  sentence  in  New  York,  for  five 

seeker  for  autocratic  personal  power,  every  par-  years,  for  flagrant  swindling  by  false  manifests, 

tisan  of  "class"  domination  of  whatever  kind,  of  his  uncle  Ernesto,  his  Secretary  of  Finance, 

has  sought  to  nullify  it  or  disembarrass  himself  of  Madero  had  come  in  by  a  revolution,  on  the  cry 

its  control.  of    "Free    and    Effective    Suffrage,"    and    when 

Madero  came  into  power  through  a  Revolution,  liberty  of  the  press,  of  opinions  and  of  elections 

but  actually  by  a  compromise  with  those  Mexican  was  again  betrayed  by  those  who  were  profiting 

"big  business"  interests  which  brought  Porfirio  by   his   ignorance  and    "idealism,"    it  was  but 

Diaz  to  his  fall;  it  was  Limantour's  emissaries  natural     that    like    means,    the    only    possible 

who  visited  the  Madero  family  in  the  north  and  means,  should    be   again   employed.     The   only 

arranged  the  matter.     It  is  always  possible  in  possible   answer  to  tyranny  is    Revolution;  when 

Mexico  to  tell  where  the  real  power  lies,  by  dis-  free  voting  in  a  democracy  is  suppressed,  you  must 

covering  where  the  (by  law)  theoretically  com-  go  to  arms. 
plete  freedom  of  criticism  in  the  press,  has  to 
stop;  in  those  last  fateful  days  of  the  Diaz  regime, 

it  was   "open   hunting"  for   Don   Porfirio — but  What  has  become  known  to  us  as  the  Cuartelazo 

when  one  paper  started  on  Limantour,  the  pub-  of  191 3,  took  its  rise  in  an  effort  of  Reyes  partisans 

lisher  went  next  day  to  prison.  to  take  the  only  action  left  against  the  foregoing 

Diaz  and  Corral  resigning  on  May  25,  191 1,  facts.  It  completely  changed  its  character,  and 
De  la  Barra  became  by  law  acting  President,  and  subsequent  history,  by  the  untoward  fact  that 
convoked  elections  for  the  coming  October.  Dur-  Gen.  Reyes  himself,  riding  as  became  a  soldier 
ing  the  later  Diaz  years  there  were  two  elements  at  the  head  of  his  own  forces  to  the  Palace,  while 
in  the  Cabinet,  one  represented  by  Gen.  Bernardo  his  partisans  seized  the  Citadel,  was  shot  in  the 
Reyes,  in  no  way  a  politician,  but  a  sturdy,  plain  forehead  at  the  first  advance.  Then  came  what 
old  soldier,  loyal  as  only  such  a  man  can  be;  the  we  all  know:  Huerta  seized  the  power,  demanded 
other  was  the  one  including  Limantour,  Pineda  Madero's  resignation  just  as  the  combination 
and  other  protegees  of  the  late  Romero  Rubio  of  two  years  before  had  demanded  that  of  Diaz; 
(father  of  Dona  Carmelita,  wife  of  the  President),  Madero  and  Pino  Suarez  resigning,  Lascurain 
and  combining  in  itself  the  "high  finance"  of  became  by  law  Acting  President;  he  resigning 
modern  Mexico  with  the  ultra-Catholic  party,  at  once,  after  appointing  Huerta  Chief  of  Cabinet, 
The  De  la  Barra  and  Madero  cabinets  were  a  Huerta  succeeded  and  became  legal  President, 
fusion  of  this  latter  element  with  Madero's  rela-  Up  to  this  point  there  was  not  a  particle  of  differ- 
tives  and  personal  friends.  Relying  on  the  Ma-  ence  in  method,  nor  legality,  between  this  change 
dero  promises  of  "free  and  effective  suffrage,"  and  the  other;  and  each  was  provoked  at  bottom 
Gen.  Reyes  became  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  the  identical  conduct  of  a  camarilla  about  the 
The  months  of  August  and  September  were  man  in  the  presidential  chair — even  the  person- 
marked  by  constant  interferences  by  the  Govern-  alities  being  partly  the  same.  But  the  Madero 
ment  in  the  Reyes  campaign;  in  Coahuila,  Ven-  regime  suffered  the  further  disadvantage  that 
ustiano  Carranza  was  the  Madero  candidate  for  Diaz  had  been  strong,  while  Madero  was  a 
governor,  and  leading  partisans  of  the  Reyes  dreamer,  irresponsible  inaction,  who  believed  that 
candidate,  Garza  Aldape,  were  thrown  in  jail;  his  mere  presence  made  politics  good;  and  besides 
elsewhere  there  were  frauds,  killings  and  vio-  constantly  held  mediumistic  seances  and  relied 
Ience  in  breaking  up  Reyes  meetings,  so  that  upon  spirit  guidance  and  the  use  of  planchette 
by  the  end  of  September  Reyes  gave  up,  issued  for  many  of  his  decisions.  But  the  crime  and 
•  a  circular  to  all  the  Reyist  Clubs  through  the  blunder  lay  in  that  he  was  shot,  after  (and  not 
country  saying  that  it  was  useless  even  to  vote,  before)  he  had  become  again  a  private  citizen, 
and  went  to  Havana.  The  Reyist  paper  pub-  instead  of  being  permitted  to  leave  the  country 
lished  a  list  of  1 15  government  interferences  with  as  was  agreed,  and  as  had  been  permitted  Diaz, 
campaign  activities,  and  suspended  the  day  before  This  however  no  longer  affected  Huerta's  legality 
the  election.  as  Acting  President,  until  new  formal  elections 

In  due  course  the  Madero  administration  be-  could  be  held. 
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Such  elections  were  duly  convoked;  Felix  Diaz 
announced  himself  as  candidate  and  was  given 
the  same  guarantees  by  Huerta  as  Madero  had 
at  first  given  Gen.  Reyes;  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  leave  the  country,  as  had  Reyes.  The  elections 
were  called  for  Oct.  26,  191 3;  Oct.  io,  Huerta  dis- 
solved the  Congress,  which  had  held  over  from 
the  Madero  term,  and  imprisoned  1 10  of  the 
Deputies,  among  them  Guillermo  Meixueiro,  of 
Oaxaca.  By  this  act,  followed  of  course  by  his 
own  "election,"  Huerta  finally  turned  the  Reyes 
movement  to  his  own  benefit,  becoming  actually 
a  usurper,  and  "interrupting  the  constitutional 
order." 

The  foregoing  facts  are  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  political  antecedents  of  the  chief 
Leaders  who  are  to-day,  arms  in  hand,  supporting 
the  cause  of  constitutionalism  and  democracy 
in  Mexico — against  Carranza.  Everywhere  in 
the  world,  and  all  through  history,  there  is  the 
great  middle  class  whom  we  may  call  the  Moder- 
ate Progressives,  because  they  lack  that  concen- 
trated egotism  and  personal  ambition  that  carries 
them  into  power;  despot  and  reactionary  Junker, 
believing  in  the  divine  right  of  his  class  to  rule 
"  those  below  him,"  for  his  own  profit;  demagogue 
and  "idealist,"  believing  that  all  men  are  wrong, 
and  petty-minded  "except  me,"  both  alike 
ready  to  cause  untold  suffering  to  gain  their  "just" 
ends.  Barely  is  the  battle  of  the  great  common 
democracy  won  against  the  tryanny  of  the  one, 
before  it  is  side-tracked  and  betrayed  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  other — usually  worse  and  more 
destructive.  And  rarely  is  there  the  practical 
and  progressive  unselfish  Leader  with  unselfish 
egotism  enough  to  stand  against  both;  Mexico 
has  had  many  of  the  sincere  and  honorable  ones 
who  have  failed  for  just  this  reason :  like  Guerrero 
betrayed,  and  shot,  because  of  faith  in  the  word 
of  honor  of  those  who  meant  to  betray  him. 
Many  of  them  have  rendered  high  service  to 
liberty  and  democracy,  but  their  virtues  are 
their  disadvantage,  and  they  rarely  reach  the 
Presidency;  save  the  Zapotec  Indian,  Benito 
Juarez  of  Oaxaca,  whose  definition  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  true  citizenship,  was  "respect  for  the 
rights  of  another,"  who  put  that  in  practice 
himself,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  Mexico 
national  liberty,  her  Constitution,  and  her  Laws 
of  Reform. 

CARRANZA  AND  CONSTITUTIONALISM 

In  the  last  article  we  saw  how  Carranza,  having 
raised  the  standard  of  "Constitutionalism," 
to  restore  the  Constitutional  order  interrupted  by  the 
usurpation  of  Huerta,  finally  entered  the  capital 
in  August,  1914,  as  First  Chief,  and  with  the  whole 
country  behind  him;  how  he  was  formally  offered 


the  immediate  Provisional  Presidency,  to  call 
immediate  elections  for  the  Congress,  to  which 
should  be  submitted  the  needed  programme  of  new 
legislation  and  constitutional  amendments  (for 
submission  to  the  State  legislatures  for  the  re- 
quired ratification,  as  with  us);  after  all  of  which 
should  come  the  final  presidential  elections — all 
subject  to  but  one  condition:  that  no  Revolution- 
ary General  or  State  Governor,  occupying  such 
position  at  the  triumph  just  completed  of  the 
Revolution,  or  in  the  immediate  preelection 
period,  should  stand  for  office  therein.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  this  would  have  restored  the  consti- 
tutional order  at  once,  and  would  besides  have 
left  Carranza  in  the  Provisional  Presidency  during 
the  preliminary  legislative  and  reconstruction 
period;  it  offered  him  everything  he  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Movement  had  stood  for.  But  it  had 
just  two  disadvantages:  a  Congress  elected  under 
those  conditions,  then,  would  have  been  an  all- 
Mexican  Congress,  and  not  Carranza's  "  rubber- 
stamp,"  hand-picked  by  himself;  and  he  and  his 
immediate  group  of  generals  and  civilians  would 
have  had  constitutional  difficulties  in  ruling 
Mexico  at  their  wills. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Carranza's 
Pan-Latin,  I.  W.  W.  and  German  alliance  plans 
against  the  exploiting  Anglo-Saxons  had  already 
taken  shape  in  his  mind,  and  the  minds  of  those 
next  to  him.  But  the  Constitutionalist  movement 
had  succeeded  because  of  President  Wilson's  open 
aid,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  part  Carranza 
intended  to  play  would  meet  with  the  opposition 
of  the  great  majority,  who  were  neither  pro- 
German  nor  pro-Syndicalist,  nor  pro-confiscation 
of  foreign  interests.  So  he  refused  the  plan  of  an 
immediately  elected  Congress  to  consider  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  calling  the  proponents  men 
ruled  "by  personal  ends."  Having  meanwhile 
called  an  assemblage  of  his  own  State  Governors 
and  Generals,  and  finding  himself  about  to  be 
outnumbered  therein,  in  his  demand  for  unqual- 
ified control  of  all  policies,  he  left  the  capital  and 
forthwith  proclaimed  himself  invested  with  su- 
preme and  exclusive  powers  in  all  branches  of 
government,  legislative  as  well  as  executive;  fol- 
lowed this  with  the  I.  W.  W.  alliance,  and  set  out 
to  subdue  and  subject  to  military  control  even 
States  like  Oaxaca  and  Yucatan,  in  peace  under 
Liberal  Governors  of  his  own  appointment.  Next 
came  a  definite  understanding  with  Germany, 
and  the  reception  of  Von  Eckhardt  officially  ac- 
credited to  his  "Government"  months  before  the 
A.  B.  C.  Conference  and  our  recognition.  And 
then  the  proclamation  of  a  "  Pre-Constitutional 
Period,"  annulling  in  all  parts  of  Mexico  under 
his  control  that  Constitution  he  took  arms  to 
restore.     Under  this  period  it  was  declared  that 
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no  claims  should  lie  for  any  injuries  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  officials;  the  rule  was  unchecked 
martial  law;  legislation  was  by  decree,  whether 
by  himself,  or  any  local  "Governor"  such  as 
Alvarado  or  Castro;  accounting  for  governmental 
or  State  funds  was  not  required,  nor  requirable. 

CONSTITUTIONALISM  AND  SUFFRAGE 

In  due  course  he,  our  enemy  then  as  now 
(though  he  is  trying  to  cover  it,  having  guessed 
wrong  on  Germany,  and  now  needing  our  money 
instead  of  the  Kaiser's  in  order  to  build  himself 
up  as  a  power  against  us),  acquired  our  recogni- 
tion, in  October,  191 5.  Still  not  calling  Con- 
gressional elections  for  the  submission  in  con- 
stitutional form  of  his  measures,  he  continued 
over  a  year  more  as  sole  autocrat,  and  then  con- 
voked "elections"  for  a  "Constituent  Congress" 
to  pass  on  a  new  Constitution  which  he  would 
submit.  To  this  body  no  one  could  be  elected 
who  had  carried  arms  or  held  any  government 
employment  even,  save  under  Carranza;  and 
also,  out  of  all  who  were  Mexican  citizens  in 
February,  191 3 — the  days  of  the  Cuartelazo — 
only  those  who  had  been  active  in  Carranza's 
support,  who  "had  demonstrated  by  positive  acts 
their  adhesion  to  the  Constitutionalist  cause," 
could  vote.  I  n  the  official  volume  of  the  Congress 
we  find  the  following  amazing  paragraphs: 

It  is  not  possible,  whatever  dreamers  may  think  to 
the  contrary,  to  transform  in  a  moment,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, the  nature  of  a  people,  to  change  its  customs, 
root  out  its  vices,  separate  it  from  its  moral  shortcom- 
ings and  raise  it  from  semi-barbarism  to  culture,  without 
passing  though  a  long  course  of  evolution;  and  Mexico 
which,  as  affects  the  practice  of  citizenship,  most  pat- 
ently, and  as  logical  result  of  the  absolutist  system 
which  has  always  ruled  its  destinies,  was  for  many 
generations  back  sunk  in  the  most  lamentable  inertia, 
could  not  escape  from  this  fatal  law  through  the  mere 
fact  of  the  triumph  of  a  Revolution  which  had  pursued 
as  one  of  its  highest  ideals,  the  restoration  to  the  people 
of  every  kind  of  rights  and  liberties.  Such  considera- 
tions justify  in  quite  eloquent  manner  the  fact  that 
when  the  day  came  for  these  elections,  the  whole  people, 
including  without  exception  the  three  social  classes  that 
form  the  Mexican  family,  the  victim  of  its  chronic  in- 
difference toward  all  that  concerns  its  civic  duties, 
once  mare  viewed  the  elections  with  supreme  disdain, 
so  that  these  took  place  without  the  slightest  struggle — 
without  enthusiasm,  without  interest  whatever,  in  the 
coldness  of  a  tomb,  as  if  we  were  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  Terror  Porfiriano,  and  in  bitter  proof  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  still  very  far  from  having  wakened 
to  the  life  of  democracy,  for  which  thousands  of  thou- 
sands of  patriots  have  shed  their  blood  in  this  gigantic 
struggle.(!j 

In  cne  district  not  20  voters  appeared;  [there  was  a 
deputy  to  be  chosen  for  each  70,000  inhabitants]  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  away  from   the   Federal 


District,  and  where  but  one  candidate  to  a  district  ap- 
peared, there  was  the  same  glacial  indifference.  And 
to  this  is  to  be  attributed  that,  without  a  contest,  with- 
out political  parties  properly  so  called,  without  analysis 
of  the  candidates,  the  Congress  was  made  up  in  its 
great  majority  by  citizens  who,  though  of  the  purest 
political  antecedents,  and  perfectly  identified  with  the 
ideals  of  the  Revolution,  could  not — due  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  intellectual  abilities  and  the  exceeding 
poverty  of  their  understanding  afford  aught  but  a  cruel 
irony  by  their  presence  in  the  august  chamber  of  the 
laws. 

From  this  un-legal  convention,  under  such 
auspices,  came  the  so-called  Queretaro  "Constitu- 
tion of  191 7,"  promulgated  and  declared  effective 
in  May  191 7,  superseding  that  of  Juarez  in  1857; 
while  still  to-day  in  May,  1919,  in  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Republic,  where  those  who  offered 
Carranza  full  support  for  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  constitutional  order  in  1914,  are  still 
defending  the  peace  of  their  homes  and  liberties 
and  the  Constitution  of  their  country  with  their 
lives — in  Chiapas,  Oaxaca,  and  elsewhere,  we  are 
officially  told  that  the  "  Pre-Constitutional  Period 
still  prevails."     Says  the  Constitution  (of  1857): 

This  Constitution  may  be  added  to  or  amended;  for 
such  additions  or  amendments  to  become  part  thereof, 
they  shall  require  approval  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
Congress  of  the  Union,  and  the  subsequent  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

This  Constitution  shall  not  lose  its  force  and  vigor 
even  though  its  observance  be  interrupted  by  some 
rebellion.  In  the  event  that  through  public  upheaval 
a  government  contrary  to  the  principles  herein  sanc- 
tioned shall  establish  itself,  its  observance  shall  again 
prevail  as  soon  as  the  people  shall  recover  its  liberty. 

From  the  walls  in  a  town  in  Vera  Cruz,  a  main 
station  on  the  Mexico  City  line,  I  took  off  a 
poster  of  a  decree  after  the  official  restoration 
of  the  "constitutional"  order,  dated  in  Decem- 
ber, 191 7,  signed  by  Candido  Aguilar,  son-in- 
law  of  Carranza,  and  later  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  informs  the  citizens  that  none  are 
eligible  to  election  even  as  local  municipal  offi- 
cers, who  (among  other  things)  "had  figured 
in  opposition  to  the  Constitutionalist  Govern- 
ment, who  now  continue  opposed  to  the  Admin- 
istration, or  who  have  in  any  way  whatever  shown 
adhesion  or  sympathy  for  any  parties  opposed 
to  the  present  Government." 

And  such  are  the  bitter  results  of  our  efforts 
"for  democracy"  and  against  forcible  usurpation 
of  popular  rights,  in  Mexico. 

But  what  we  have  said  above  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  historical  or  academic  interest.  All 
the  military  forces  in  the  field  to-day  against 
Carranza  have  as  their  common  object  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  1857  Constitution;  it  is  they 
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who  are  and  have  been  'all  this  time  the  real  keep  it,  and  Ambassador  Fletcher's,  indefinitely. 

Constitutionalists;  their  platform  is  the  two  para-  Perhaps — not! 

graphs  quoted  above,  and  under  those,  all  the  The  one  power  in  Mexico  to-day  is  the  Army; 
work  of  the  un-legal  Queretaro  assembly  is  simply  and  that  Army  is  not  held  together  as  a  military 
void,  a  nullity,  passing  out  of  existence  with  the  organization,  but  as  a  ring  of  thieves.  A  soldier 
passing  of  the  Carranza  horde  of  bandits,  as  or  officer  may  get  punished  if  he  offends  those 
automatically  as  German  military  law  ceased  in  higher  up,  but  for  any  crime  whatever  against 
Belgium  last  November.  With  the  entry  into  those  not  in  the  "protected  circle,"  there  is  ab- 
Mexico  City  of  Meixueiro,  Felix  Diaz,  or  any  solute  immunity.  I  mean  absolute  immunity, 
other  of  their  co-fighters,  the  present  alleged  no  matter  what  the  crime — highway  robbery, 
Mexican  "Constitution,"  with  all  its  plans  burglary,  rape,  abduction,  murder.  Nor  am  I 
of  actual  confiscation,  would  not  need  to  be  speaking  of  mere  offenses  by  the  criminal  classes, 
amended;  it  would  simply  cease.  There  would  common  thieves,  though  all  that  is  rampant, 
no  longer  be  an  "oil  question,"  nor  any  similar  naturally;  but  of  protected  military  and  civil 
confiscation  issue.  And  of  this  I  will  have  a  looting  and  crimes  against  the  persons  of  innocent 
little  to  say  later.  civilians.  Anything  like  an  adequate  picture 
I  must  now  try  to  give  something  of  a  compara-  would  fill  the  magazine;  but  I  must  give  a  few 
tive  picture  of  the  Carranza  Mexico,  and  that  of  paragraphs  of  typical,  and  well-known  cases — 
the  real  Constitutionalists  against  him  in  arms,  none  of  them  ever  punished,  and  rarely  even 
When  I  reached  the  capital,  still  predisposed  arrests  made  for  form's  sake, 
toward  Carranza,  three  things  above  all  hit  me.  As  I  passed  through  Puebla  the  papers  were 
First  was  the  utter  misery,  rags  and  starvation  full  of  a  recent  case,  where  a  colonel,  nursing  a 
of  the  common  people,  and  the  universal  mark  of  personal  disagreement,  had  returned  with  soldiers 
fear  in  the  faces;  even  the  children  in  the  streets  to  an  Indian  town,  called  out  the  entire  city 
hardly  seemed  to  play.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  friend  council  from  their  session,  and  shot  the  whole 
met  me  in  New  York,  just  returned,  and  told  me  eleven  men.  A  general  in  the  capital,  provoked 
the  same  had  also  shocked  him.  Next  was  the  at  failing  to  find  something  they  were  hunting, 
utter  brutality  and  indifference  of  the  military  invited  his  young  companion  into  the  cuartel, 
element.  And  then  was  the  almost  complete  where  he  called  his  lieutenants  to  "mutilate  me 
destruction  of  industry  and  business,  and  the  this  fellow,  for  wasting  my  time."  All  the  news- 
constant  efforts  of  the  administration  to  "raise  papers  took  it  up  and  soon  it  was  necessary  to 
the  wind,"  financially — by  any  sort  of  unsound  find  him;  he  was  arrested,  released  on  $1,000  bail, 
measures  that  squeezed  out  immediate  cash,  and  is  now  one  of  the  "generals"  in  the  field 
We  are  just  now  suffering  a  special  propaganda  against  the  "bandit"  Villa;  his  name,  Gen. 
of  "great  achievements,"  but  it  has  not  changed  Joaquin  Amaro.  An  automobile  on  the  Paseo 
a  particle.  Reforma,  containing  a  young  lady  with  her  family 

and  fiance,  passed  another  car  with  a  colonel  and 

EXPULSION  OF  THE   INCONVENIENT  *i_             <-■                       u    n           1 

H  some  women;  the  parties  were  wholly  unknown 

A  word  upon  this  propaganda.    Art.  33  reads  to  each  other;  without  warning  the  colonel  shot 

that  the  Executive  may  expel  any  foreigner  at  the  girl  dead.     A  young  lady  stood  in  her  door- 

his  discretion,  and  without  appeal,  whose  presence  way  on  a  main  residence  street,  when  an  auto 

he  judges  inconvenient.    Any  newspaper  corres-  with  a  colonel  approached,  slowed  up,  the  officer 

pondent  can  only  see  the  things  the  Government  jumped  out,  swung  her  in — and  her  family  had 

wants  him  to  see,  and  report  them  in  the  way  to  word  of  her  five  months  later.     Two  young  ladies 

produce  the  effect  they  need;  if  he  does  otherwise,  disappeared  from  home  without  trace;  some  weeks 

he  gets  24  hours  to  take  the  boat.    All  these  later  both  were  laid  bound  on  the  door  step  at 

despatches,  whether  sent  out  as  Associated  Press  night;  they  had  been  meanwhile  in  a  cuartel,  at 

or  from  Sec.  Aguirre  Berlanga,  have  exactly  the  the  use  of  the  soldiers.     A  father  heard,  his  ab- 

same  value,  and   officially  the  same  object,  as  ducted  daughter  was  held  in  a  cuartel;  going  to 

the  recent  charming  assurances  by  Von  Bernstorff  hunt  her,  he  was  shot  dead,  for  interfering.    A 

of  his  innocence  in  German  plots  while  he  was  citizen  reporting  he  had  shot  a  highwayman  on 

here.     And  quite  equally  as  in  that  case  Berns-  the  street  in  the  evening,  learned  it  was  a  captain  j  i^j 

torff  knows  that  our  State  Department  and  Intel-  of  police  who  had  assaulted  him. 
ligence    Service    know   he    lies,    so    do   Aguirre, 

Cabrera,    Nieto,    Aguilar   know-but    they   still  Commandeering    military  equipment 

rely  on  President  Wilson  being  unwilling  to  appear  I  could  name  two  generals  of  high  rank  who 

inconsistent  after  these  years;  they  have  had  and  entered  business  establishments,  demanding  one 

kept  his  support  so  long  they  think  they  can  still  20,000,  the  other  10,000  pesos  at  the  point  of  a 
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pistol;  the  one  who  demanded  the  larger  sum  has  he  did  not  dare  wire  from  the  capital.     1  must 

been  sent  as  foreign  minister  to  a  certain  country,  not  name  the  offenders,  but  their  position  is  as 

When  the  present  Minister  of  War,  Castro,  en-  we  were  to  find  McAdoo  and  Pershing  doing  the 

tered  Salina  Cruz  to  overthrow  the  State  govern-  like  here;  and  every  one  in  Mexico  knows  who 

ment,  every  piece  of  private  property  he  or  his  they  are.     Another  very  much  favored  plan,  is 

officers  could  take,  was  taken.    A  small'  native  for  either  the  authorities  in  the  capital,  or  any 

farmer,  not  involved  in  politics,  had  a  crop  of  local  military  official  to  embargo  shipments  of 

corn  which  was  to  put  him  out  of  debt;  a  colonel  food  stuffs,  hides,  etc.;  that  breaks  the  markets, 

wanted  pasturage  for  his  horses,  refused  other  while  the  stocks  are  gathered  up,  and  the  embargo 

offers,  turned  them  in  the  standing  corn  against  lifted. 

the  pleading  of  the  farmer,  and  the  man  lost  farm  pAY    IN    THE    Mexican    army 
and  all  he  had.    When  Castro  reached  Oaxaca 

City,  he  at  once  looted  all  the  better  private  A  friend  of  mine  met  an  old  "boy"  of  his  and 

houses,  of  pianos,  sewing  machines,  etc.,  sending  told  him  he  had  heard  he  was  getting  rich — buying 

long  trains  of  "military  equipment,"  freight  free,  houses;  "Si,  seflor,  I  am  paymaster  in  the  army, 

off  to  be  sold.     Food  was  commandeered,  and  When  I  got  the  position  my  general  told  me  he 

shipped  off,  some  of  it  to  Cuba,  while  Mexicans  would  need  20,000   pesos  a  month  for  himself, 

were  starving,  to  be  sold  for  the  private  account  so  I  fixed  the  rolls  for  25,000,  and  he  lets  me  keep 

of  various  high  officers.     If  the  accounts  of  a  the  difference."     Carranza  has,  I  am  told  on  very 

certain  bank,  let  us  say  in  Nogales,  could  be  made  direct  authority,  150,000  soldiers  on  the  rolls,  but 

to  tell  the  story  of  great  shipments  of  cattle,  the  60,000  actual  men;  the  men  largely  live  on  what 

personage  implicated  would  be  too  near  the  top  they  pick  up;  they  get  paid  when  there  is  nothing 

in  Mexico  to  be  named  openly.  else  to  do;  and  the  more  they  loot,  the  less  the 

When  in  the  city  I  was  told  of  a  "concession"  general  or  colonel  (who  handles  the  pay  in  lump 

in  Quintana  Roo,  for  sale;  a  large  tract  of  fine  sum)  has  to  pass  on.     Even  the  activities  of  the 

mahogany,  etc.;  I  said  I  wanted  it,  to  find  out  "rebels"  help  out;  an  expedition  goes  out,  reports 

what  was  doing.     It  was  offered  at  $25,000,  but  great  victory,  many  killed,  ammunition  all  used 

1  must  take  it  in  a  month,  as  the  concession  pay-  up,  and  more  needed  at  once;  a  friend  told  me  he 

ment  to  the  government  was  unpaid  and  must  be  had  seen  one  single  lot  of  30,000  cartridges  going 

met — $4,000.     If  I  wished,  the  time  "could  be  across  the  lines  to  the  "enemy" — the  Carranza 

extended."    Other  like  cases  soon   showed  me  officer  needing  money  just  then.     But  the  school 

that   a   regular  business  of  cancelling  previous  teachers,  and  public  employes  not  in  the  game, 

titles  was  in  existence,  that  they  might  be  ped-  go  for  months  without  a  cent  of  pay,  and  then 

died  (that  is  the  only  word)  to  any  one  who  get  half  cash  and  half  "scrip."    As  a  part  of  the 

would  buy — a  small  sum  to  the  government,  the  present  peace  loan  offensive,  we  lately  heard  by 

rest  to  those  inside.     I  can  state  as  positive  fact,  Associated  Press  wire  that  a  new  university  had 

that  one  can  simply  buy  anything  whatever  in  been  established  in  Michoacan,  with  800  pupils, 

Mexico    to-day   he   wants,    provided   the   right  and  a  fine  staff.     By  the  same  mail  my  Mexican 

people  get  theirs.  papers  told  me  the  Michoacan  treasury  is  bank- 

If  one  wishes  to  make  some  considerable  im-  rupt. 

ports  into  Mexico,  he  can  "see"  certain  people,  To  tell  the  story  of  the  famous  "gray  auto- 

the  goods  will  pass  without  entry,  and  the  right  mobile"   would  fill   this  article:  soon   after  the 

people  get  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tariff  rates,  the  Carranza  forces  under  Pablo  Gonzalez  occupied 

government  getting  nothing;  there  is  a  complete  the  capital  finally,  it  began  visiting  private  houses, 

organization  in  the  matter,   the  head  being,   I  the  officers  in  it  claiming  right  to  search  (Pre- 

believe,  a  certain  official  well  known  in  this  coun-  Constitutional  period).  Jewels,  etc.,  were  removed; 

try  in  financial  matters.    The  same  man,  with  a  sometimes  two  such  robberies  a  day,  and  impos- 

certain  high  Mexican  diplomat,  were  the  inter-  sible  to  do  a  thing.     At  the  end  of  191 7  it  was 

?sted  parties  in  a  concern  which  landed  a  contract  still  going  on,  and  the  actress  Maria  Conesa  one 

at  $100,000  more  than  wholly  responsible  bidders  night  wore  the  jewels  stolen  the  night  previous, 

isked.     Some  time  ago,  knowing  beforehand  that  the  owner  being  in  the  audience,  and  recognizing 

zertain  paper  issues  were  to  be  invalidated  the  them.     That  pointed  so  directly  to   Gen.   Juan 

next  day,  a  certain  high  general,  and  one  of  the  Merigo,  that  he  had  to  be  granted  leave  of  absence 

nighest  civilian  officials,  with  these  very  bills,  for  a  short  time;  the  thing  continued,  men  were 

nought  2,000,000  francs  exchange  on  Paris  at  the  arrested,   and   found    "self-poisoned"   in   prison 

ranking  house  of  Lacaud  et  Fils;  young  Lacaud  with  certain  mysterious  notebooks  in  their  pos- 

Dy  chance  learning  of  it  the  same  afternoon,  by  session  missing.    The  question  of  the  day  was, 

1  hurried  trip  to  Vera  Cruz  cabled  cancellation;  who  is  the  man  higher  up?    The  matter  began  to 
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come  into  the  relative  approaching  campaigns 
of  Alvarado  and  Pablo  Gonzalez  for  the  presi- 
dency; Pablo  Gonzalez  is  the  military  candidate, 
and  head  of  the  army  organization,  and  then  we 
soon  get  a  long-prepared  campaign  against 
Zapata,  and  great  success  in  the  normalization  of 
"bandit-ridden  Morelos,"  by  the  Gonzalez  forces. 
Meanwhile  Merigo  returns,  with  undiminished 
status;  a  newspaper  publishes  an  editorial  that 
the  Army  is  being  compromised  in  its  "honor" 
by  unworthy  and  Bolshevist  elements;  the  paper 
is  shut  up,  and  the  editor  goes  to  prison;  let  out 
a  few  days  later,  "for  ack  of  merit  to  prosecute," 
he  is  attacked  by  Merigo,  cut  on  the  head,  and 
nearly  killed;  Merigo  is  arrested,  freed  on  $50 
bail!  It  is  also  deemed  wise  to  have  court- 
martial  inquiry  in  charges  against  Merigo,  which 
ends  in  his  complete  exoneration.  The  Universal 
publishes  a  series  of  interviews  on  the  "gray  auto- 
mobile"; Luis  Patino,  Provost  General,  states 
that  he  had  charge  of  the  whole  investigation 
until  it  was  taken  from  his  hands,  since  when  he 
has  not  been  asked  to  turn  in  his  report;  a  printed 
circular  appears,  making  specific  charges  against 
the  man  most  spoken  of,  but  every  one  denies 
knowledge. 

POLITICAL  CANDIDATES 

The  coming  political  campaign  is  most  interest- 
ing; the  candidates  so  far  are  Obregon,  who  for 
sheer  lust  of  killing  is  a  match  for  our  common 
concept  of  Villa;  Chief  of  Cabinet  Aguirre  Ber- 
langa,  who  is  treading  soft;  Alvarado  of  Yucatan, 
with  the  whole  League  of  Resistance  and  Bolshe- 
vist support;  Jacinto  Trevino;  Pablo  Gonzalez. 
Of  these  the  latter  was  the  only  high  Carrancista 
to  come  out  openly  pro-Ally,  which  makes  him  a 
first-class  card  for  Carranza  to  draw  to  now,  in 
the  present  "great  efforts  to  bring  about  friendly 
understanding."  Alvarado's  open  Bolshevism 
and  pro-Germanism  makes  it  politic,  apart  from 
mere  personal  ambitions,  to  head  him  off;  so  we 
get  a  general  sent  to  Yucatan,  to  interfere  with 
the  League  of  Resistance,  and  Alvarado's  great 
work,  the  Reguladora  (now  in  measurable  distance 
of  bankruptcy  anyway);  we  hear  that  Bolshevist 
propaganda  is  being  sternly  repressed,  and  also 
that  Alvarado  is  going  to  Europe  on  a  "cultural 
mission."  That  sounds  like  a  talk  with  Steffens 
and  Bullitt  and  Lenine;  it  may  be  only  to  clear 
the  presidential  track.  Also  he  has  not  yet  gone, 
nor  have  the  Yucatan  matters  been  settled;  Luis 
Cabrera  was  sent  to  Merida  to  investigate,  and 
while  there  agreed  to  turn  over  the  control  of  the 
Reguladora  to  the  real  owners,  the  planters  who 
were  its  members,  on  March  8th;  at  this  writing 
we  are  still  waiting — and  the  gray  automobile 
is  still  a  mystery. 


In  this  whole  situation  two  things  are  certain: 
what  we  said  last  month  of  Alvarado  and  Syndi- 
calism in  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  with  what  we  have 
here  said  of  the  Army  "organization";  and  that 
if  any  one  can  see  relief  or  hope  for  Mexico  in  the 
coming  contest  of  these  two  for  further  power, 
his  optimism  is  to  be  admired.  We  might  take 
a  little  light  from  the  recent  "constitutional" 
elections  in  Tabasco,  which  resulted  in  open 
civil  war  and  the  terrorizing  and  forced  flight  of 
the  civil  population,  between  the  red  and  green 
candidates. 

Of  course  we  hear  none  of  this;  it  would  spoil 
the  propaganda  of  prosperity,  but  this  whole 
south  of  Mexico  has  been  a  closed  region  for  three 
years.  We  constantly  hear  of  the  final  dispersal 
of  the  rebels,  but  when  I  passed  through  to  Gua- 
temala a  year  ago,  Alvarado  was  making  his  third 
effort,  with  a  large  force  of  Yaquis  and  other 
soldiery,  many  machine  guns  and  artillery,  to 
subdue  the  Felicista  control  of  the  region.  Some 
time  ago  he  reported  "complete  success";  shortly 
after  the  Mexican  papers  reported  great  com- 
plaints from  the  country  people  at  the  recent 
"reconcent ration"  orders — the  old  Weyler  policy 
in  Cuba — requiring  all  country  people  to  leave 
their  farms  and  gather  in  the  towns;  of  course, 
the  last  resort  after  military  failure.  We  hear 
that  trains  are  running  regularly  to  the  Guatemala 
border — officially;  also  that  President  Estrada 
Cabrera  has  been  asked  to  join  in  an  international 
bridge;  then  we  learn  through  American  sources 
that  the  road  is  most  of  the  time  in  Felicista  pos- 
session. And  we  can  find  still  more  light  in  the 
present  activities  of  Lagos  Chazaro  and  other 
Alvaradistas  fomenting,  with  Carranza's  backing, 
the  present  Salvador-Honduras  anti-Guatemala, 
anti-American  situation. 

RUMORS  FROM  MEXICO 

We  hear  that  Felix  Diaz  is  at  the  end  of  his 
resources,  with  a  hundred  starving  men,  on  the 
verge  of  capture;  next  we  hear  of  the  long  and 
expensive  line  of  block-houses,  one  every  ten 
miles,  with  telephone  connections,  and  sentries 
that  shoot  on  sight  any  civilian  within  50  yards 
of  the  Mexico-Vera  Cruz  line — to  protect  the 
trains  from  the  starving  remnant  of  Felicistas. 
We  hear  that  such  and  such  a  rebel,  after  com- 
mitting great  atrocities,  and  a  bandit  "without 
political  object"  (always  told  that  very  carefully), 
has  been  overtaken  and  killed;  two  days  later 
we  hear  he  has  asked  for  amnesty,  and  to  sur- 
render; a  little  later  he  is  again  defeated,  with 
heavy  losses.  We  read  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Universal  that  the  Michoacan  campaign  has  been 
completely  successful;  and  on  the  second  page 
that  in  the  previous  day's  session  of  thfc  Con- 
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gress,  the  deputies  complained  of  their  inability  And  so  1  must  speak,  and  plainly.  I  have 
to  decide  on  measures  about  Michoacan,  be-  told  of  the  political  plans  of  Carranza  for  Pan- 
cause  the  Executive  gives  no  information  about  Latinism,  and  Alvarado  for  Syndicalism,  both 
conditions.  involving  details  national   and  international  of 

In  these  articles  I  have  tried  to  speak  rather  of  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  give  a  part,  and  a 
the  real  Mexicans,  to  tell  with  understanding  and  definitely  serious  menace.  But  of  the  rest  of 
sympathy  of  their  struggles  and  their  sincere  Mexico's  masters  to-day,  the  one  sole  object  is  to 
search  for  national  liberty;  of  their  constitutional  find  some  one  to  sell  her  to.  I  have  said  little 
and  political  difficulties  in  a  way  to  show  that  (as  of  foreign  interests,  because  it  is  not  those  that 
the  editors  wrote  at  the  start  of  the  series)  they  appeal  to  me;  it  is  the  terror  and  oppression 
are  a  real  people,  who  can  succeed,  if  only  given  visited  upon  the  Mexican  people  by  its  self- 
some  genuine  aid,  such  as  we  boast  of  having  styled  redeemers  from  "exploitation."  And  a 
given  Bohemians,  Armenians,  and  other  oppressed  tyranny  that  weighs  upon  the  poor  with  infinitely 
peoples.  I  have  tried  to  make  my  readers  see  more  cruelty  than  on  those  who  have  some  little 
the  real  Mexico,  back  of  this  common  enemy,  means  of  self-defense.  As  I  write  constantly 
whose  sole  object  is  political  power  as  the  cover  new,  momentarily  forgotten,  details  of  this  op- 
for  license  and  common  loot — and  diplomatic  pression  come  into  mind;  one  such  the  cruel  abuse 
mockery  of  us.  of  the   Monte  de   Piedad,   the   national   pledge 

In  these  articles  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  institution  for  personal  property.  I  saw  one 
minimize  the  attention  given  to  these  things — the  morning  at  10  o'clock  a  line  of  125  people  outside 
sensational  parts;  to  make  clear  the  serious  parts  a  branch  office,  with  poor  belongings  to  pawn 
of  the  question,  and  its  problems.  But  these  to  get  food.  And  once  inside,  pledges  worth 
things  have  to  be  told,  and  plainly;  and  I  have  to  say  $25,  (if  the  person  is  of  the  middle  class)  are 
tell  them,  for  they  are  not  isolated  crimes,  they  demanded  for  an  advance  of  a  dollar,  at  exorbitant 
are  typical — and  they  are  the  work  of  the  pro-  interest;  and  if  the  owner  is  soon  fortunate  enough 
tected  military  and  civil  party  that  rules  Mexico,  to  be  able  to  redeem  it,  it  is  most  frequently — 
for  its  own  enrichment.  What  I  have  told  are  gone:  somebody's  perquisite.  And  what  I  must 
but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  like  cases;  they  are  all  make  clear  is  that  all  this  is  one  great  system,  in 
either  common  knowledge,  a  part,  and  the  most  the  midst  of  a  national  distress  where  it  is  every- 
notorious  part,  of  the  common  news  in  Mexican  one  for  what  he  can  get,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
papers,or  things  I  know  of  my  personal  knowledge,  needy  is  the  constant  ally  of  the  pistol  of  the 
often  verified  by  Americans  of  standing  whom  I  colonel,  or  the  general.  I  am  not  exaggerating 
dare  not  name  (as  they  are  still  in  Mexico),  and  a  hair;  I  only  wish  I  had  a  pen  to  write  as  it  should 
not  a  small  fraction  even  of  what  is  on  file  in  the  be  written.  And  what  it  signifies  in  the  demoral- 
records  of  our  State  Department  and  Military  ization  of  the  people  can  only  be  imagined. 
Intelligence  reports.  It  has  fallen  to  me  to  tell  Can  anything  be  done?  Well,  that  is  a  hard 
them  for  just  one  reason:  our  Washington  de-  question;  so  many  conflicting  questions  and  pol- 
partments  cannot  do  it — for  obvious  reasons;  no  icies.  If  President  Wilson  sees  Russia  and  Bol- 
newspaper  man  can  send  such  reports  from  Mex-  shevism  through  the  eyes  of  Bullitt  and  Steffens, 
ico  and  stay  there  twenty-four  hours;  and  visitors  as  we  are  told,  and  if  he  really  believes,  as  now 
to  Mexico  of  whom  there  is  the  slightest  idea  they  seems  increasingly  probable,  that  Bolshevism  is 
wish  to  take  back  reports,  are  taken  care  of  at  a  symptom  of  Democracy,  so  that  the  Lenine 
once  they  arrive,  shown  carefully  arranged  dis-  government  should  be  recognized  in  spite  of  what 
plays,  taken  around  to  the  right  places — and  once  our  State  Department  is  on  record  for  in  that 
they  are  caught  up  in  this  government  propaganda  connection,  will  he  cease  to  believe  that  the 
circle,  not  a  single  Mexican  or  foreigner  dares  Mexicans  have  full  right  to  shed  their  own  blood 
tell  them  anything  otherwise.  And  of  course  in  their  "struggle  for  liberty"?  If  we  are  going 
no  one  is  allowed  to  go  about  the  country  as  he  to  be  merciful  to  Germany,  now  that  she  has 
pleases,  save  within  Carranza  lines.  One  may  suffered  and  reformed,  and  ready  to  join  in  a  part- 
travel  by  the  railroads,  if  unsuspected,  from  city  nership  of  international  love  and  good-will,  can 
to  city.  If  he  believes  the  Carrancista  reports,  we  object  if  she,  with  Japan,  all  the  States  of 
he  will  not  risk  a  cross-country  ride,  for  the  Central  America  save  Guatemala,  and  some  of 
bandits.  Ten  days  after  I  had  seen  Felix  Diaz  South  America,  join  in  the  intensive  use  of  the 
word  reached  Mexico  City  that  some  American  Tehuantepec  railroad,  in  a  preferred  trade  union, 
had  done  that,  and  there  was  much  to-do;  but  with  special  supply  facilities?  (These  are  not 
the  actual  fact  of  my  visits  never  got  known  till  guesses — they  are  facts.)  Can  we  object  if  the 
I  was  safely  into  Guatemala,  or  even  some  months  new  Mittel-Europa  receives  "concessions"  for 
later.  various  properties  lost  by  American  and  English 
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and  French  owners,  under  the  conditions  of  the 
new  19 1 7  Constitution  (passed  as  above)  and  its 
consequent  legislation?  Or  is  England  going  to 
insist  on  the  protection  of  her  citizens  and  their 
property,  once  the  Paris  problems  are  cleared 
away?  Upon  which  point,  also,  why  is  it  that 
an  American  who  discovers  and  spends  a  million 
in  developing  a  mine  or  an  oil  well  in  this  country, 
in  accordance  with  existing  laws,  is  an  "owner," 
but  one  who  does  the  same  in  Mexico,  to  the  great 
profit  of  the  surrounding  peons  who  for  the  first 
time  get  good  pay  and  improved  standards  of 
living,  a  "concessionaire"? 

Of  course  there  is  one  other  solution;  but  that 
involves  that  there  are  some  other  Mexican 
patriots  and  lovers  of  their  country — besides  the 
Carrancistas;  it  involves  recognizing  that  there 
is  a  military  and  organized  force  fighting  actually 
for  law  and  every  reform  that  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  sought,  or  could  ask  for.  And  in  spite  of  all 
the  camouflage  to  the  contrary,  they  have  main- 
tained themselves  for  these  past  years,  and  they 
are  trusted  and  looked  to  as  -protectors  by  all  the 
country  people  wherever  they  are;  and  that  is  the 
final  answer  to  the  question.  For  wherever  in 
Mexico  the  Carranza  soldiers  are,  the  towns  and 
country  folk  are  silent,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
is  that  of  constant  fear;  there  is  no  protection. 
But  wherever  the  others  are  and  pass,  they  are 
welcomed  with  a  smile,  with  food,  with  little  gifts 
from  the  heart,  with  all  they  have.  All  this  I 
saw  without  exception,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz 
under  Felix  Diaz,  in  those  parts  of  Puebla  and 
Morelos  under  Zapata  and  his  forces,  in  all 
Oaxaca  under  Meixueiro,  along  the  back  country 
of  the  Tehuantepec  road,  under  Castulo  Perez, 
Zuriaga  and  the  other  Diaz  commanders  there. 
But  the  moment  I  entered  Carranza  lines  in  any 
of  these  regions,  the  whole  thing  changed  back — 
to  fear  and  hatred.  And  so  I  must  close  this 
article  with  some  description  of  the  two  Leaders, 
besides  Zapata,  with  whom  I  was. 

A    DIFFERENCE    IN    ATTITUDE 

After  some  weeks  in  the  capital,  I  went  to  see 
Felix  Diaz  in  the  back  mountain  district  north  of 
Vera  Cruz.  I  had  just  been  among  many  Carranza 
troops,  and  my  first  impression  was  the  absence 
of  the  Carranza  scowl,  and  in  its  place  an  openness 
and  friendliness,  not  just  to  me,  but  as  character- 
istic; the  next  that  struck  me  was  how  clean  they 
all  looked.  And  then  later  the  very  positive 
loyalty  of  every  one  to  "their  soldiers,"  and  the 
leaders.  I  saw  this  in  the  boy  who  was  my  guide 
out  of  Carranza  lines;  the  bond  between  him  and 
those  he  served  was  not  common  loot,  but  de- 
votion; he  risked  his  life  going  back  and  forth, 
because  he  was  glad  to.     The  attitude  of  Don 


Felix  and  all  his  officers  to  their  men  and  the 
people  they  were  among,  was  of  the  same  char- 
acter. We  stopped  over  night  in  a  small  town 
(where  50  men,  protected  in  the  mountain  cracks, 
had  previously  stood  off  a  thousand  Carrancistas 
with  machine  guns) ;  staying  at  such  a  country 
store  as  one  might  find  in  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. Our  hostess  refused  any  pay  whatever, 
and  Diaz  told  me  it  was  the  same  whenever  he  or 
his  officers  came;  they  could  buy  supplies  (for 
which  they  always  paid — and  this  I  learned  to 
be  the  fact),  but  for  personal  entertainment  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pay.  The  identical  situation 
prevailed  with  Zapata  and  Meixueiro.  Spending 
much  longer  time  with  the  latter,  1  had  ampler 
opportunity  to  notice  this;  the  universal  attitude 
of  gladness  to  greet  us  as  we  passed  along  the  road, 
every  man  or  woman  having  to  shake  hands  with 
"  Don  Guillermo"  and  then  with  me;  all  of  them 
greeted  by  him  with  Buenos  d'tas,  muchachos, 
with  friendly  inquiries,  and  nearly  always  a  coin 
for  those  who  were  poor,  even  out  of  Meixueiro's 
scanty  stock:  all  this  so  great  a  contrast  to  the 
Prussianism  of  the  Carrancistas. 

With  Felix  Diaz  himself  I  spent  but  a  short 
time,  much  less  than  I  have  since  wished  it  could 
have  been.  In  this  talk  he  showed  me  clearly 
his  campaign  method,  keeping  only  a  few  men 
in  camp,  not  to  eat  up  the  country;  with  detach- 
ments and  camps  at  convenient  distances,  making 
possible  larger  concentrations  whenever  necessary. 
This  makes  an  enormous  difference,  for  the  Car- 
ranza troops  are  under  arms  (and  supposed  pay) 
all  the  time;  the  forces  of  all  the  others  till  their 
fields,  and  gather  on  call.  Meanwhile  the  govern- 
ment forces  are  kept  harassed — how  successfully 
is  shown  by  the  need  for  the  block-houses.  The 
Diaz  forces  extend  from  Tuxpam,  in  the  oil  dis- 
trict, down  the  mountain  lines  back  of  the  coast 
to  the  Tehuantepec  isthmus,  across  the  isthmus 
protecting  the  interior  of  Oaxaca  from  Carranza 
penetration  on  that  side,  and  also  dominating 
the  whole  State  of  Chiapas,  in  varying  degree. 
At  times  they  have  held  all  but  the  capital,  Tuxtla 
Gutierrez;  the  Pan-American  railroad  changes 
hands,  and  the  isthmus  line  the  same,  in  turn. 
The  forces  enter  a  town,  with  strength  enough 
to  overcome  the  local  garrison  and  take  their 
ammunition,  and  retire.  The  Carranza  papers 
always  say  that  in  such  cases  the  "  rebels"  commit 
"all  manner  of  atrocities";  I  have  been  in  many 
of  these  Carranza-held  towns  along  the  fighting 
line,  and  I  know  they  were  filled  with  people 
hating  the  government  troops,  and  only  hoping 
the  others  would  "come  in."  The  simple  fact 
seems  to  be  that  by  natural  gravitation  all  the 
abandoned  elements  who  want  license  and  loot, 
go  where  it  is  free — into  the  Carranza  service. 
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My  impression  of  Felix  Diaz  himself  was  of  a 
man  matured,  and  sincere,   and  balanced.     He 
seems  destined  to  play  a  prominent  role  in  coming 
events,  and  in  trying  to  place  his  probable  part 
I   found  myself  again   stumbling  against   flatly 
inconsistent  reports  and  opinions  of  him,  which 
for  lack  of  direct  personal  knowledge  I  found  hard 
to  analyze.    As  of  Zapata  it  was  constantly  said 
he  was  a  "  super-bad-man, "  so  in  turn  of  Diaz  I 
met  two  other  charges:  one  that  he  is  weak  and 
fails  at  the  crisis,  the  other  that  his  past  associa- 
tions make  him  of  course  the  candidate  of  the 
old  Cientifico  Clerical  party.    As  to  the  second 
point,  I  believe  it  was  a  fact  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  Clerical  party  would  have  accepted  him,  as 
a  military  centre  to  beat  Carranza;  but  they  did 
not  want  him  then,  and  to-day  they  have  another 
candidate.     These  are  present  day  facts,  but  they 
also  accord  with  the  incidents  under  Don  Porfirio, 
when  Felix  Diaz,  in  common  with  many  other 
supporters  of  Gen.   Reyes,  and  constituting  the 
liberal  wing,  with  the  same  historical  tendencies 
as  Zavala,  Guerrero,  Alvarez,  Ocampo,  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  and  Juarez,  with  Moreno  Canton,  and 
the  Manzanillas  in  Yucatan,  constantly  opposed 
the     plans    of    the    Limantour-Pineda-Romero 
Rubio-Olegario    Molina   party,  and   once   came 
into   open   contest   with    Dona   Carmelita,   the 
president's  wife;  one  result  of  this  was  that  this 
party  had  him  sent  on  a  mission  to  Chile,  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way,  just  as  Huerta  gave  him  a 
mission  to  Japan.    A  foreign  minor  and  honorary 
mission  in  Mexico  is  usually  that;  just  as  Roose- 
velt was  given  the  Vice  Presidency,  by  the  powers 
that  were,  in  a  fight  that  still  affects  our  Repub- 
lican caucus. 

The  second  point,  that  he  fails  at  the  moment 
of  crisis,  seems  to  me  after  many  talks  and  in- 
quiries, to  be  a  side- wash  of  antagonisms  engen- 
dered in  the  preceding  connection,  and  the  result 
Df  several  specific  instances  where  he  withdrew 
to  avoid  a  continuation  of  bloodshed  and  strife, 
)r  was  actually  betrayed,  as  when  his  former 
"riend  Beltran  came  to  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
.vhite  flag  and  troops  shouting  "Viva  Felix  Dia%," 
)nly  to  arrest  him.     What  is  a  fact  is,  that  on  two 
)r  three  of  these  occasions,  had  he  been  a  man 
:aring  only  for  personal  ambition  and  the  first 
jiace,  such  as  Alvarado  or  Huerta,  had  he  been 
vholly  unscrupulous  and  a  man  with  the  flair  for 
lictatorship  his  uncle  possessed,  he  would  and 
ould  have  taken  the  Presidency.     That  he  did 
lot  is  perhaps  a  weakness,  in  Mexican  politics, 
»ut  certainly  an  honorable  one.     The  programme 
■f  his  Plan  of  Tierra  Colorada  is  a  thoroughly 
•alanced  reconstructive  one — it  is  the  same  as 
/leixueiro's,  and  exactly  what  Mexico  needs  to- 
ay:  no  confiscations,    but   immediate   building 


up  of  small  proprietorship,  and  helping  that  by  a 
national  plan  of  irrigation  and  promotion  works. 
Wherever  Felix  Diaz  has  had  a  chance,  his  ad- 
ministrative record  has  been  good. 

Of  Guillermo  Meixueiro  I  have  a  simpler  and 
more  direct  story  to  tell.  By  race  he  is  nearly 
pure  blood  Zapotec,  the  same  as  Juarez;  his 
father  was  a  governor  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca  be- 
fore him;  for  the  most  of  his  life  he  practised  law 
in  Oaxaca,  is  a  man  of  culture,  ability  and  broad 
liberalism;  in  his  practice  he  had  achieved  a  mod- 
erate fortune,  and  lived  comfortably  in  Oaxaca. 
He  has  been  in  the  United  States,  and  knows 
English  and  French,  though  not  fluent  in  their 
use.  He  was  elected  to  the  Madero  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  the  1 10  to  be  imprisoned  by  Huerta 
at  the  dissolution.  Released  with  others  soon 
after,  he  returned  to  Oaxaca.  The  Governor 
of  that  State,  Bolanos  Cacho,  having  by  personal 
decree  extended  his  own  term  of  office  an  extra 
two  years,  on  July  10,  191 4,  Meixueiro  and  others 
issued  from  the  Sierra  Juarez  (the  mountain  dis- 
trict above  Oaxaca)  a  proclamation,  with  all  the 
Serrano  Zapotec  Indians  behind  him,  disavowing 
the  usurper,  who  resigned  and  got  out  four  days 
later,  one  day  before  Huerta.  Two  days  later 
Meixueiro  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  5,000 
Serranos.  Things  settle  down,  Canseco  is  elected 
governor  in  Bolanos'  place,  and  the  State  gives 
adhesion  to  Carranza,  maintaining  this  at  the 
time  of  the  Carranza- Villa-Zapata  split. 

In  November  Carranza,  in  prosecution  of  the 
plans  we  have  detailed  in  this  and  the  preceding 
article,  and  in  the  same  way  as  Alvarado  went  to 
Yucatan,  sent  a  General  Jimenez  Figueroa  to 
Oaxaca;  received  with  friendship,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  enlist  troops  for  Carranza.  On  the 
14th  he  appeared  with  troops  at  the  Palace, 
arrested  the  legislature,  governor,  and  all  offi- 
cials, threatening  to  shoot  them  all  if  any  at- 
tempt at  rescue  were  made.  He  issued  a  Dro- 
clamation; 

Possessed  of  a  patriotic  sentiment,  and  animated  by 
the  highest  desires  of  serving  the  Revolution  under 
Venustiano  Carranza,  to  carry  out  these  ideals  I  have 
taken  possession  of  the  government  of  the  State.  The 
legislature  and  courts  will  close;  from  to-day  I  represent 
the  executive,  judicial  and  military  authority  of  the 
State. 

Meixueiro  and  a  few  others  had  escaped  from 
the  Palace  by  jumping  from  a  side  balcony;  four 
days  later  he  reappeared  with  the  Serranos  in 
force,  and  a  stiff  battle  took  place.  The  invader 
having  all  the  government  ammunition,  and  pro- 
tected cover,  at  one  time  all  hung  in  the  balance, 
for  inability  to  throw  a  force  across  the  line  of 
fire.     The  rest  I  must  finish  in  Meixueiro's  words, 
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though  the  whole  incident  was  told  me  by  others 
who  were  there. 

"  I  was  not  a  man  of  arms,  and  had  lived  my 
life  in  quiet  and  my  office;  but  I  am  a  Zapotec. 
The  firing  stopped  every  effort  to  throw  my  lines 
across,  and  the  day  was  at  issue;  I  had  not  thought 
of  myself  as  to  be  a  leader,  but  facing  this  1  said 
to  myself:  'If  I  have  a  destiny  for  my  people,  I 
cannot  be  touched;  if  I  have  not,  then  here  I  stay. 
Luis,  give  me  my  horse!'  Inarritu  said,  'But 
General,  you  will  not  go?'  'Give  me  my  horse!' 
'Then  if  you  go,  I  go  with  you.'  Colonel 
Inarritu  was  shot  through  the  mouth  (I  saw  the 
scar  when  I  stopped  with  him  some  weeks  later), 
but  neither  that  day  nor  in  any  battle  since  has 
a  bullet  even  touched  Meixueiro's  clothes,  though 
he  leads  in  battle,  and  does  not  merely  direct. 
So  they  all  later  told  me;  his  brother,  mistaken 
for  him,  has  been  hit  several  times,  but 
Guillermo,  though  more  prominent  in  action, 
never. 

Jimenez  Figueroa  was  dictator  four  days,  then 
escaped,  and  Carranza  of  course  disavowed  him. 
Gov.  Canseco's  term  expiring  two  weeks  later, 
Meixueiro  was  elected  in  his  place,  but  declined, 
upon  which  Davila,  the  present  governor  was 
chosen.  The  State  stayed  by  Carranza  until 
the  next  spring;  then  Oaxaca  sent  to  Puebla, 
under  Carranza  control,  to  buy  corn.  Bought 
and  loaded  by  Carranza's  permission,  the  Car- 
ranza general  in  Puebla  refused  to  let  them  take 
it  away;  would  take  it  for  his  own  troops;  a  wire 
to  Carranza  brought  positive  orders  to  let  the 
Oaxacans  take  it,  as  it  was  bought  and  paid  for 
by  his  permission.  The  local  general  again  re- 
fused, and  seized  the  corn.  The  State  of  Oaxaca, 
in  this  condition  of  anarchy  in  the  Republic,  by 
formal  legislative  decree,  reassumed  its  sover- 
eignty, "until  order  is  re-established,  until  which 
time  the  State  will  maintain  internal  order,  the 
observance  of  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  eman- 
ating thereunder."  This  was  on  June  3,  191 5, 
and  the  legal  and  constitutional  State  authorities 
then  in  office,  have  held  up  to  this  date.  The 
"Free  and  Sovereign  State  of  Oaxaca,"  with  this 
constitutionally  elected  and  serving  government,  is 
the  one  single  legal  constitutional  entity  in  Mexico 
to-day,  perpetuating  the  legal  constitutional  order, 
under  the  Code  of  1857.  They  have  been  from 
the  above  date  both  de facto  and  de  jure,  legitimate 
belligerents  against  the  usurping  military  dictator- 
ship and  the  unlegal  Queretaro  "Constitution." 
Felix  Diaz  and  the  other  leaders  in  the  field  are 
fighting  for  the  same  object,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  same  order  of  legitimacy,  with  national  and 
social  and  economic  reforms  to  be  legally  done 
by  the  Congress  of  the  whole  people,  instead  of 
dictated  to  such  an  assembly  as  we  have  herein- 


before described.  These  others  have  therefore 
rights  to  belligerent  recognition  de  facto;  but  the 
Oaxaca  State  Government  and  the  Defensive 
Forces  of  the  State,  under  Gov.  Davila  and  Gen. 
Meixueiro  and  their  aides,  have  the  same  right 
both  de  facto  and  de  jure. 

The  invasion  on  which  Jimenez  failed,  was  later 
repeated  by  Jesus  A.  Castro,  first  military  gover- 
nor of  Chiapas,  now  Secretary  of  War,  with  the 
incidents  of  looting  and  destruction  I  have  de- 
tailed, and  with  the  present  status  of  holding  the 
railroad  line  from  Puebla  to  Oaxaca  and  Tlacolula 
(15  miles  beyond),  leaving  all  the  rest  of  the  State 
under  the  protection  and  administration  of  Meix- 
ueiro and  Davila;  the  latter  staying  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  and  Meixueiro  in  the  south. 
Meixueiro  could  have  taken  Oaxaca  City  against 
the  local  Carranza  force  any  day,  while  I  was 
there;  he  could  do  the  same  now;  but  such  a  move- 
ment, in  advance  of  a  general  campaign,  supported 
by  advances  with  sufficient  supplies,  in  other 
"sectors"  (as  the  Carrancista  papers  now  put  it, 
in  spite  of  the  Associated  Press  pacification), 
would  only  lead  to  a  strong  counter-offensive, 
in  which  his  own  people  would  be  the  ones  to 
suffer.  That  describes  the  military  situation 
in  Mexico  to-day.  In  this  connection  I  went 
over  it  all  with  Meixueiro,  marking  out  the  differ- 
ent zones,  and  their  local  leaders,  from  north  to 
south  of  the  country.  Against  Carranza  is  unifi- 
cation of  object  and  cooperation,  but  not  a  unified 
command;  there  is  shortage  of  ammunition  and 
supplies,  but  in  its  stead  the  support  and  affection 
of  the  people  they  are  protecting,  and  for  whose 
rights  they  are  fighting. 

Also,  there  are  two  opposite  policies  in  Mexico: 
that  of  Carranza  and  all  of  his  party  is  to  build 
a  wall  against  the  United  States,  seeking  other 
alliances  and  support  for  that,  in  trade  and  in- 
ternational politics;  the  other  policy  sees  that 
Mexico's  real  safety  and  prosperity  lies  in  friend- 
ship and  close  alliance  with  us.  This  was  Meix- 
ueiro's policy  all  along;  I  know  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  all  those  on  that  side.  One  would  think  it 
were  entitled  to  appreciation,  as  a  pure  matter 
of  a  future  Ali-American  friendship,  toward  peace 
and  continental  strength. 

Of  Guillermo  Meixueiro  I  can  only  say,  that 
after  the  weeks  I  spent  with  him  on  the  road,  in 
camp,  in  towns  and  at  his  house,  and  among  his 
men,  I  know  no  man  whose  acquaintance  and 
friendship  I  value  more  highly.  The  welfare  of 
Mexico,  and  especially  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Indian  race,  was  our  basic  point  of  contact,  so 
that  it  was  easy  to  talk  from  the  heart,  which  we 
did,  with  utmost  fullness  and  freedom.  And  in 
the  special  position  of  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  it 
may  be  the  key  to  the  coming  situation. 
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Commander  of  the  first  successful  trans-Atlantic  airplane.  Starting  with 
two  other  planes  of  the  same  type,  Commander  Read  overcame  the  mechan- 
ical troubles  that  developed  between  Rockaway  and  Halifax,  and  after  a 
spectacular  flight  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores,  finished  the  crossing, 
landing  at  Lisbon,  Portugal 
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N  THE  day  that  the  Austrian 
delegates  came  to  Versailles  to 
signalize  the  end  of  the  last  great 


O  repressive  empire,  the  bombs 
which  had  formerly  been  used 
against  Hapsburg  and  Romanoff  oppression 
were  exploded  in  the  hope  of  killing  the  head  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  this  free  country. 

Some  people  have  become  as  frightened  and 
disturbed  by  this  phenomena  as  if  the  coinci- 
dence in  time  meant  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  suddenly  gotten  into  the 
same  class  as  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  But 
this  is  an  idle  fear. 

The  people  who  are  planting  bombs  among 
us  are  protesting  in  their  irrational  manner 
against  wrongs  which  they  or  their  ancestors 
suffered  in  other  places.  As  far  from  perfect 
as  our  social,  political,  and  economic  systems 
are,  they  are  not  bad  enough  to  breed  this 
kind  of  protest. 

Of  Bolshevism,  Anarchy,  Nihilism,  or  whole- 
sale murder  under  any  other  name,  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  United  Staes,  for  in  spite  of  our 
open  door  to  the  politically  demented  and  our 
failure  to  Americanize  our  immigrants,  the 
large  bulk  of  the  American  public  believes  in 
order,  industry,  and  prosperity. 

Of  social  unrest,  meaning  the  dissatisfaction 
among  a  large  number  of  people  with  the  rela- 
tion of  their  incomes  to  their  necessary  expen- 
ditures, there  is  much  in  the  United  States, 
and. quite  easily  there  might  be  more. 
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There  is  a  very  general  consensus  of  opinion 
among  forward  looking  managers  of  industry 
that  the  workers  must  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  profits  than  they  have  hitherto  had. 
The  workers  agree  to  this.  In  many  places 
it  has  already  come  about.  In  others  it  will. 
More  than  this,  managers  are  finding  ways  not 
only  to  pay  labor  more  but  also  to  let  the  work- 
men more  and  more  into  the  secrets  of  the  busi- 
ness so  that  they  can  knowwhen  theyare  getting 
a  fair  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Such  a  tendency  is  the  antidote  to  social 
unrest.  Neither  managers  nor  workmen  are 
sufficiently  masters  of  the  situation  to  make  this 
antidote  entirely  effective.  But  the  more  effec- 
tive it  is  to  begin  with,  the  less  trouble  there 
will  be.  And  while  trying  our  best  to  investi- 
gate the  results  of  social  unrest  it  will  help  our 
sense  of  perspective  if  we  delve  into  the  records 
of  similar  periods  in  our  history  from  which 
we  have  emerged,  if  somewhat  chastened,  cer- 
tainly a  wiser  and  better  nation. 

In  the  meanwhile  both  labor  and  capital 
will  inevitably  seek  to  destroy  the  bomb-throw- 
ers; the  sentimental,  soft-minded  encouragers 
of  the  bomb-throwing  mental  defectives  will 
presumably  take  up  some  new  cause,  and  gov- 
ernment officials  will  congregate  less  with  the 
Bolsheviki  in  this  country. 

We  need  not  bother  much  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  we  can  indulge  our  best  brains  and 
instincts  upon  the  evolution  of  a  better  in- 
dustrial relationship. 
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The  new  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  whose 
election  to  this  position  in  the  Upper  House  signalizes  the  return  of  the 
Republican  parts'  to  the  control  of  the  conservative  forces  which  lost  their 
grip  eight  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  in  the 
House 


The  Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  the  Second  District,,  the 
largest  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world,  who  has  become  a  large  figure  in  American  finance  and  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  members  of  a  committee  organized  to  urge  on  the  public 
the  necessity  of  a  national  budget 


Whose  admonition  to  "Take  Up  the  White  Man's  Burden,"  he  has 
lately  declared,  was  intended  for  American  ears,  and  is  now  of  especial  im- 
portance in  the  settlement  of  the  peace  problems  presented  by  the  dependent 
peoples  emancipated  from  old  tyrannies  but  still  in  need  of  guidance 

(See  page  303) 


Who,  with  Commander  Mackenzie  Grieve,  made  a  courageous  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  fly  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  a  land  plane.  Forced 
down  by  mechanical  trouble  they  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer,  and, 
after  having  been  generally  given  up  for  lost,  landed  in  Scotland 


The  head  of  the  anti-Bolshevist  government  of  Siberia,  with  General 
PleshkofT  (right).  Admiral  Kolchak's  successes  against  the  Bolsheviki  have 
brought  him  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  have  re- 
sulted in  the  agitation  for  his  recognition  by  all  the  members  of  the  Big  Four 
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What   Is  Left  of  the  League  Covenant? 

THE  discussion  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  has  already  disclosed  so  many 
defects  that  even  its  most  enthusiastic 
advocates  are  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  its 
value  as  a  bringer  of  universal  peace  and  in- 
ternational good-will.  Certain  provisions  re- 
flect this  prevailing  pessimism  and  lack  of 
faith,  for  the  nations  which  are  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  League  show  no  signs  of  entrusting 
their  most  sacred  interests  to  its  keeping.  Even 
the  United  States,  which  particularly  lays 
claim  to  a  spirit  of  altruism,  and  which  takes 
especial  pride  in  the  contributions  it  has  made 
to  the  cause  of  arbitration,  declines  to  submit 
the  future  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
League.  France  discovers  that  the  League  fur- 
nishes no  adequate  protection  against  another 
German  onslaught,  and  asks  for  a  specific 
pledge  of  assistance  from  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Italy  has  refused  point 
blank  to  submit  the  Fiume  dispute  to  its  deci- 
sion, while  Japan's  behavior  in  the  matter  of 
Shantung  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  its  spirit. 
It  is  consequently  not  surprising  that  many 
hasty  critics  have  concluded,  from  all  these 
manifestations  of  distrust,  that  the  League  is 
dead  before  it  is  born,  and  that  the  statesmen 
of  Versailles,  while  reaping  the  practical  fruits 
of  victory,  are  merely  giving  lip  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  international  fraternity. 
Yet  even  these  things  do  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  League  can  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Those  who  foolishly  believed  that  an  actual 
superstate  could  be  constructed,  that  men 
overnight  would  exorcise  the  passions  that  have 
controlled  their  actions  for  ages,  and  that  a  real 
millenium  would  emerge  from  the  war,  na- 
turally see  in  the  League  the  dashing  of  all 
their  hopes.  But  real  students  of  history  and 
real  political  thinkers  have  entertained  no  such 
delusions.  Rather  these  men  have  believed 
that  any  attempt  to  solve  all  existing  interna- 
tional problems  by  a  so-called  written  covenant 
would  have  been  a  mistake.  Unless  the  League 
recognizes  that  force  must  necessarily  be  the 
last  resort  of  a  nation  in  protecting  its  most 
vital  interests,  such  a  League  would  be  a  failure 
from  the  start;  it  would  inspire  no  confidence 
and  for  this  reason  it  would  necessarily  compel 
the  nations  involved  to  ignore  it  and  to  violate 
it.  A  safe  rule  in  legislation  is  to  pass  no  law 
which  public  opinion  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  sustain,  for  a  law  which  has  not  such  an  en- 


dorsement quickly  becomes  a  dead  letter  and 
thus  brings  contempt  upon  the  whole  machin- 
ery of  justice;  for  the  same  reason  a  League 
which  was  so  extreme  in  its  beneficence  and  so 
disregardful  of  the  facts  of  human  nature  that 
no  nation  could  observe  its  regulations  would 
make  the  cause  of  peace  ridiculous  and  become 
constantly  an  active  incitement  to  war. 

Yet  there  are  certain  purposes  which  such  a 
League  can  serve,  and  despite  particular  provi- 
sions that  now  invite  cynicism,  these  purposes 
are  fairly  well  preserved  in  the  covenant.  The 
mere  fact  that  representatives  of  forty-five 
nations  are  to  convene  at  stated  intervals  and 
that  the  Council  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  year, 
for  the  discussion  of  international  problems, 
will  be  an  influence  constantly  making  for 
understanding,  and  consequently  for  peace. 
The  disputes  and  ambitions  that  ultimately 
caused  the  World  War  had  been  seething  under 
the  surface  for  fifty  years  and  more;  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  an  annual  meeting  of 
statesmen  through  this  period,  candidly  dis- 
cussing all  international  differences,  would 
have  accomplished  something  in  the  way  of 
settling  such  disputes.  The  ambitions  of 
Germany,  the  Kaiser's  determination  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  world,  and  the  claims  of 
Prussian  militarism  to  universal  dominion, 
would  probably  have  precipitated  this  war 
in  any  event;  yet,  now  that  these  disintegrating 
forces  are  removed,  the  League  has  at  least 
a  chance,  through  its  annual  meetings,  to  serve 
as  a  conciliating  influence. 

The  League  also  furnishes  the  essential 
machinery  for  maintaining  the  new  settlements 
established  at  Versailles.  What  force,  except 
this  one,  can  hold  Japan  to  her  promise  to 
evacuate  Shantung?  The  arrangements  pro- 
vided for  such  districts  as  the  Sarre  Valley  and 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  merely  tem- 
porary; an  organization  such  as  the  League  is 
needed  to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  the  treaty 
in  this  respect  are  carried  out.  The  treaty 
provides  for  certain  plebiscites  that  the  people 
of  certain  districts  may  determine  the  sov- 
ereignty under  which  they  are  to  live;  such  ple- 
biscites, when  held  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
interested  nation,  necessarily  become  mere 
travesties  of  justice,  and  only  a  comprehensive, 
external  body,  such  as  this  League,  can  assure 
that  they  will  really  express  the  will  of  the 
masses.  One  of  the  best  results  of  the  Paris 
Conference  is  the  initiation  of  a  new  method  of 
dealing  with  backward  and  uncivilized  peoples. 
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Hitherto  such  peoples  have  almost  invariably 
become  the  prey  of  exploiting  nations;  but  the 
Conference  has  now  adopted  the  system  of 
mandatories,  under  which  particularly  favored 
nations  are  to  administer  less  favored  peoples 
ostensibly  for  their  own   benefit.     It  is  not 
surprising  that   this   "mandatory"   idea   has 
aroused' much  skepticism,  and  that  the  belief 
is  more  or  less  general  that  it  merely  repre- 
sents annexation  in  a  veiled  form.     It  is  only 
some  body  like  the  League  of  Nations  that  can 
prevent  this  new  policy  from  degenerating  into 
another  scheme  of  exploitation,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  even  the  League  can  hold 
the  "mandataries"  to  their  duties.     Under  the 
covenant  such  backward  peoples  really  become 
the  wards  of  the  League,  which  exercises  its 
protecting  hand  through  the  nations  selected 
as   "mandataries";   the   League  will   receive 
periodical  reports,  will  always  be  open  to  the 
complaints  of  the  peoples  concerned,  will  have 
full  power  to  investigate  conditions;  and,  if 
circumstances  justify  such  drastic  action,   it 
will  be  able  to  relieve  one  mandatary  and  to 
appoint  another.    Though  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  inspire  doubt  as  to  its  practical 
success,  the  fact  remains  that  it  represents  a 
higher  conception  of  responsibility  than  that 
which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  dominating 
nations  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor,  un- 
developed, and  even  uncivilized  peoples,  and 
it  is  also  a  fact  that  only  by  organizing  a  League 
of  Nations  can  such  a  new  system  be  made  a 
reality. 

In  ordinary  times  of  peace  the  League  will 
thus  find  abundant  excuses  for  existence,  but 
it  is  only  when  war  threatens  that  its  largest 
usefulness  will  become  apparent.  The  one 
positive  advance  which  it  marks  as  a  preventive 
of  hostilities  is  that,  in  accepting  it,  the  forty- 
five  nations  agree  not  to  go  to  war  without 
doing  one  of  two  things — either  submit  their 
dispute  to  arbitration,  agreeing,  of  course, 
to  accept  the  decision  as  binding,  or  submit  it 
to  a  long  judicial  inquiry.  The  pledge  to  do 
one  of  these  two  things  is  absolute,  and  a  viola- 
tion of  this  pledge  automatically  subjects  the 
offending  nation  to  the  economic  blockade  and 
boycott,  and  possibly  to  military  and  naval 
discipline.  If  the  disputing  nations  accept 
arbitration,  that  necessarily  means  a  peaceful 
settlement;  if  they  accept  the  other  alterna- 
tive, a  judicial  inquiry,  they  postpone  war 
measures  for  at  least  nine  months,  since  the 
League  has  six  months  to  make  its  report  and 


the  covenant  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  no 
war  until  three  months  after  this  report  has 
been  filed.     In  relying  upon  an  inquiry  as  a 
discouragement  to  war,  the  League  depends 
upon  two  forces;  the  nine  months'  delay,  which, 
while  it  will  not  necessarily  be  effective,  will 
give  time  for  that  second  thinking  and  that 
deliberation    upon    consequences,    which   will 
have  a  certain  influence  in  cooling  the  desire  for 
military  action;  and  secondly,  upon  publicity, 
for  the  report  will  review  all  the  facts  in  the 
dispute  and  announce  its  own  judgment  as  to 
its  merits.     Had  this  League  existed  in  July, 
1914,  and  had  Austria  observed  this  regulation, 
it  would  not  have  sent  its  hair-trigger  ultima- 
tum to  Serbia;  instead  it  would  either  have 
submitted  its  dispute  to  arbitration,  or  to  an 
inquiry  which  would  have  lasted  six  months, 
and  which  would  have  published  all  the  facts 
about  its  relations  with  the  little  kingdom, 
laid  bare  the  whole    Mittel-Europa    scheme 
and  have  rendered  a  judgment.    As  a  matter 
of  fact  Austria  had  tried  before  to  precipitate 
a  war  against  Serbia,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
conference  of  Ambassadors,  a  much  less  power- 
ful piece  of  machinery  than  the  League,  had 
foiled  the  attempt.     In  the  final  effort  to  start 
the  war  both  Germany  and  Austria  were  afraid 
to  appear  in  any  kind  of  conference  for  fear 
that   the  war  would   again   be   stopped.    Of 
course  even  with  the  League,  Austria,  egged 
on  by  Germany,  could  still  have  persisted  in 
her  insane  determination,  but  she  could  have 
done  so  only  under  circumstances  that  would 
have  led  her  to  a  much  speedier  ruin  than  that 
which  overtook  her;  for  the  facts  would  have 
been  immediately  available  to  the  whole  world, 
and  there  would  have  been  much  less  neutrality 
than   there  was.     Such  a  provision  will    not 
necessarily  end  wars  in  the  future,  but  it  fur- 
nishes as  great  a  safeguard  as  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  human  nature  can  provide, 
and  the  existence  of  such  machinery  in  the 
League  of  Nations  makes  it  an  instrument  that 
has  real  power  and  offers  it  the  opportunity 
to  become  a  vital  force  in  stemming  the  selfish 
and  marauding  instincts  of  all  peoples. 


The  Fourteen  Points  and  the  Peace 

THE  wail  that  is  now  going  up  about  the 
peace  treaty  from  Germans  in  Germany 
and  German  sympathizers  in  the  United 
States,  finds  its  chief  inspiration  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fourteen  points.    The  claim  most  fre- 
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quently  made  is  that  the  treaty  violates  the 
President's  famous  speech  of  January  8,  19 18. 
The  charge  is  a  most  serious  one,  for  it  amounts 
to  accusing  the  United  States  and  the  Entente 
of  having  broken  their  faith.  If  the  Allies 
persuaded  Germany,  by  definite  promises,  to 
sign  an  armistice  that  rendered  her  militarily 
helpless,  certainly  their  honor  requires  them  to 
observe  that  pledge.  The  question  whether 
Germany  herself  regards  her  pledges  as  binding 
is  not  a  point  for  consideration;  our  position 
in  history  is  something  that  chiefly  concerns 
ourselves,  and  that  position  would  not  be  a 
creditable  one  if  Germany  or  her  friends  could 
prove  that  we  had  tricked  her  into  laying  down 
her  arms — that  we  had  promised  her  peace  on 
certain  terms,  and  then,  as  soon  as  we  had  got 
her  completely  in  our  power,  had  disregarded 
our  own  word  and  forced  upon  her  helpless 
people  a  peace  of  "vengeance"  and  "exoloita- 
tion,"  instead  of  a  peace  of  "justice." 

Certain  elements  in  our  new  weekly  press 
are  the  most  active  in  insisting  upon  this  point. 
The  details  in  the  proposed  peace  which  tihey 
regard  as  particularly  in  violation  of  the  "four- 
teen points"  are  the  so-called  "economic  pro- 
visions." They  object  to  the  fact  that  the 
coal  of  the  Sarre  Valley  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  France.  The  coal  which  Ger- 
many must  send  into  France  and  Belgium — 
about  one  third  of  her  total  supply,  according 
to  these  estimates — likewise  strikes  these  sym- 
pathizers as  an  intolerable  hardship.  The 
surrender  of  German  shipping  and  the  con- 
struction of  1,000,000  tons  for  the  Allied  na- 
tions in  the  course  of  five  years  is  interpreted 
as  a  clear  case  of  exploitation.  The  evident 
determination  to  exact  an  indemnity  of  at 
least  $25,000,000,000  is  declared  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fourteen  points  and  the  formula  of 
"no  annexations  and  no  indemnities."  The 
provisions  requiring  Germany  to  rebuild  the 
devastated  areas,  to  restore  the  cattle,  the 
machinery,  the  houses,  the  factories  which 
have  been  destroyed  in  four  years  of  warfare 
is  described  as  an  attempt  to  transform  the 
nation  into  a  race  of  helots,  and  to  reduce  Ger- 
many to  a  condition  of  economic  helplessness 
from  which  she  will  never  emerge.  It  is  urged 
that  all  these  provisions  violate  not  only  Mr. 
Wilson's  "fourteen  points,"  but  the  numerous 
speeches  in  which  he  differentiated  between  the 
German  government  and  their  people,  ap- 
parently holding  forth  the  promise  that  the 
German  masses,  in  case  they  should  overturn 


their  autocratic  government  and  establish  a 
democracy,  would  get  far  easier  terms  than 
could  ever  be  granted  the  Kaiser. 

It  would  greatly  clear  the  atmosphere  if  the 
American  people  could  once  get  firmly  im- 
planted in  their  minds  the  fact  that  Germany 
did  not  obtain  the  armistice  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "fourteen  points."  Be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed,  these  terms  were 
amended  in  one  exceedingly  important  detail. 
Probably  the  most  important  document  in 
the  ante-armistice  negotiations  is  the  note 
which  was  sent  to  Germany  by  Secretary  Lans- 
ing on  November  4,  1918,  enclosing  a  communi- 
cation sent  to  President  Wilson  by  the  Allied 
governments.  Since  nearly  all  those  who  dis- 
cuss the  relation  between  the  peace  terms  and 
Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points  ignore  this  mem- 
orandum it  is  worth  while  reprinting  it  in  full: 

The  Allied  governments  have  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
German  government.  Subject  to  the  qualifications 
which  follow,  they  declare  their  willingness  to  make 
peace  with  the  government  of  Germany  on  the  terms 
of  peace  laid  down  in  the  President's  address  to  Con- 
gress of  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of  settle- 
ment enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  They 
must  point  out,  however,  that  Clause  2,  relating  to 
what  is  usually  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
is  open  to  various  interpretations,  some  of  which  they 
could  not  accept.  They  must,  therefore,  reserve  to 
themselves  complete  freedom  on  this  subject  when 
they  enter  the  Peace  Conference.  Further,  in  the 
conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address  to  Con- 
gress of  January  8,  1918.  the  President  declared  that 
invaded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well  as 
evacuated  and  freed.  The  Allied  governments  feel 
that  no  doubt  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
what  this  provision  implies.  By  it  they  understand 
that  compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for  all 
damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the  Allies 
and  their  property  by  the  aggression  of  Germany  by 
land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air. 

I  am  instructed  by  the  President  that  he  is  in 
agreement  with  the  interpretation  set  forth  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  memorandum  above  quoted. 

Robert  Lansing. 

Thus  the  Allied  governments  and  the  United 
States  stipulated,  on  November  4,  19 18,  that 
"compensation  will  be  made  by  Germany  for 
all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  populations  of 
the  Allies  and  their  property  by  the  aggression 
of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air." 
Germany  accepted  the  armistice  on  this  under- 
standing. 

There  is  something  satisfyingly  definite  and 
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inclusive  about  that  phrase.  It  means  that  benefit  of  the  millions  who  live  there.  Mr. 
Germany  must  pay  full  damages  for  every  life  Child  points  out  that  the  Chinaman  must  ac- 
illegally  destroyed  by  her  armies,  her  airplanes,  cept  his  responsibilities — governmental  and 
her  submarines,  and  other  water  craft.  It  industrial — or  some  one  else  will  do  it  for  him, 
means  that  she  must  rebuild  every  house,  every  and  the  some  one  else  is  likely  to  be  Japan, 
church,  every  factory,  and  every  cathedral  The  two  great  questions  in  the  Orient  re- 
destroyed  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  warfare,  cently  have  been: 

It  means  that  she  must  pay  for  every  coal  mine  1.  Can  the  Chinese  make  of  themselves  a 
destroyed  from  a  purely  destructive  motive,  nation  politically  and  economically? 
and  restore  all  the  machinery  which  the  Ger-  2.  If  not,  have  the  Japanese  the  experience 
man  armies  either  stole  or  destroyed  merely  and  character  to  lead  the  Chinese? 
with  the  idea  of  suppressing  a  commercial  Many  enlightened  Chinese  answer  the  first 
competitor.  Under  this  agreement  Germany  question  in  the  affirmative.  Their  attitude 
could  be  made  to  furnish  the  Allies  13,000,000  is  substantially  this:  China  is  in  the  throes 
tons  of  shipping,  the  amount  sunk  by  her  sub-  of  a  political  upheaval,  following  a  revolution 
marines;  and  so  the  fact  that  the  treaty  calls  which  destroyed  the  power  of  a  foreign  dynasty, 
for  only  3,000,000  should  be  regarded  by  her  It  is  engaged  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
as  a  piece  of  good  fortune.  Germany's  in-  strongest  and  most  capable  native  leadership, 
demnities,  tentatively  fixed  at  $25,000,000,000  This  process  happens  to  be  heavily  complicated 
must  also  be  regarded  as  low,  for  this  clause  by  the  need  to  absorb,  at  the  same  time,  a 
shows  that,  when  she  signed  the  armistice  on  totally  new  civilization,  and  by  the  fact  that 
November  11,  1918,  she  had  already  accepted  unity  of  language  and  purpose  have  been  al- 
terms  under  which  the  Entente  could  have  most  impossible  in  the  past,  owing  to  China's 
made  her  pay  the  last  penny  for  all  the  pro-  enormous  size  and  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
perty  and  lives  she  had  illegally  destroyed  munication  between  one  part  of  the  country 
since  August  4,  19 14 — a  sum  which  would  and  another.  But  lingual  and  political  differ- 
greatly  exceed  the  amount  included  in  the  ences  in  China  to-day  are  infinitely  less  acute 
peace  treaty.  Realizing  the  impossibility  of  than  they  are  in  Europe,  and  would  probably 
collecting  full  money  damages,  the  peace  entirely  disappear  in  one  generation  after 
negotiators  have  wisely  exacted  part  of  their  adequate  railroads  were  built  and  uniform 
reparation  in  products.  Thus  the  coal  from  the  schools  established.  The  differences  in  speech 
Sarre  Valley,  a  provision  of  the  treaty  which  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  quickly  removed  by  the 
particularly  disturbs  pro-German  sympathiz-  recent  invention  of  a  phonetic  alphabet,  based 
ers  in  this  country,  is  to  be  used  not  only  to  on  the  Mandarin  dialect,  which  clears  away 
help  compensate  for  the  destruction  of  the  all  difficulties  in  the  path  of  even  the  humblest 
mines  of  northern  France,  but  also  as  part  pay-  student  who  wishes  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
ment  against  the  reparation  account,  to  which  and  which  at  the  same  time  removes  most  of 
it  is  to  be  credited.  the  difficulties  of  foreign  intercourse,  as  the 
Any  attempt  to  prove  that  these  reparation  language,  when  written  in  the  new  alphabet, 
clauses  violate  the  armistice  terms,  therefore,  is  readily  learned  by  foreigners.  Another 
ignores  those  terms  themselves.  Germany  prodigious  step  toward  bringing  China  into 
solemnly  promised  that  she  would  pay,  and  the  stream  of  modern  affairs  is  the  govern- 
the  special  pleading  in  her  behalf  is  not  only  a  mental  undertaking,  now  far  advanced,  of 
plea  for  injustice  to  the  Allies,  but  represents  translating  all  scientific  terms  into  a  standard 
an  attempt  to  violate  the  agreement  under  Chinese  scientific  terminology,  which  will  give 
which  Germany  laid  down  her  arms.  Chinese  students  ready  access  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  West. 

The  Future  of  China  ^n  tne  s^e  °^  immechate  political  exigency, 

the  contending  factions  of  North  and  South 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  magazine  Mr.  R.  are   now   engaged    in    diplomatic   exchanges, 

W.    Child   throws   a   clear   searchlight  with  every  prospect  of  success,  for  a  permanent 

on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Far  settlement  of  their  differences  and  the  erection 

East  and  his  picture  shows  the  Chinese  unable  of  a  government  which  will  attract  the  allegi- 

to  create  a  government,  or  to  finance  or  or-  ance  of  the  whole  country.     These  exchanges 

ganke  the  vast  wealth  of  their  country  for  the  are  working  to  an  agreement  to  end  the  present 
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control  of  provincial  military  governors,  and 
to  establish  a  civil  government  at  Peking  with 
full  guaranties  of  civil  rights  in  all  parts  of 
China.  They  include  also  a  programme  for 
the  development  of  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
which,  by  bringing  all  parts  of  the  country  into 
communication,  will  tend  to  make  of  them 
a  nation  homogeneous  in  thought  and  purpose, 
and  will  make  possible  such  needed  reforms 
as  the  more  even  distribution  of  population 
by  opening  the  less  settled  regions  to  emigrants 
from  the  congested  East.  They  include,  too, 
a  scheme  of  national  education,  upon  Western 
models. 

But  this  programme  has  not  yet  taken  the 
shape  of  reality.  If  it  does,  no  matter  what 
rights  the  Japanese  or  any  one  else  acquire 
in  China,  China's  future  is  assured,  for  its 
numbers  and  its  wealth  are  irresistible  if  order, 
governmental  honesty,  and  a  unity  of  purpose 
are  achieved. 

But  failing  this,  Japan  and  other  nations 
will  take  on  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  poli- 
tical tutors  to  the  Chinese.  Can  the  Japanese 
succeed  in  this?  The  burden  of  proof  is  still 
upon  them.  In  the  position  which  they  hold, 
any  one's  motives  would  be  open  to  suspicion, 
and  certainly  the  Japanese  have  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  world.  They  face  a  test  of 
character  as  difficult  as  that  which  any  nation 
has  faced  in  a  long  time. 


America's  Position  in  World  Trade 
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R.  VANDERLIP,  who  recently  re- 
signed as  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  gave  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  conditions  in  Europe 
on  his  return  to  this  country.  He  did  this 
as  part  of  his  argument  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  our  continuing  to  lend  money  on  long 
terms  to  Europe  in  order  that  they  might  buy 
the  materials  from  us  with  which  to  reconsti- 
tute their  industry — and  compete  with  us. 

To  the  very  narrow  minded  this  last  result 
seems  an  evil.  It  really  is  not,  but  even  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  an  evil  it  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary one. 

From  the  purely  selfish  point  of  view  it  is 
to  our  interest  to  have  every  nation  in  the  world 
prosperous  and  productive,  and  the  nearer  their 
prosperity  and  scale  of  prices,  wages,  and  wants 
equal  ours  the  better  for  us.  World  consump- 
tion and,  therefore,  world  markets  are  not  so 
limited  that  the  only  way  to  get  more  trade  is 
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to  get  it  away  from  a  competitor.  If  the 
standard  of  living  in  Asia  or  Europe  was  as 
high  as  it  is  here,  there  would  be  more  demand 
than  everyone  could  supply.  The  standard  of 
wants,  of  wages,  and  the  conditions  of  living 
can  only  increase  abroad  if  industry  and  com- 
merce are  reinvigorated,  not  only  to  the  pre-war 
condition  but  beyond  that.  1 1  is  fairly  obvious, 
then,  that  both  for  the  present  and  the  future 
the  wise  course  for  us  is  to  lend  generously  of 
our  rather  plentiful  money  and  credit  so  that 
our  neighbor-creditor-competitor- customers 
may  feel  the  quickening  influences  of  fresh 
capital  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  have  already  been  one  or  two  indica- 
tions of  what  we  shall  face  unless  we  meet  this 
obligation  and  embrace  this  opportunity.  The 
British  Government  put  an  embargo  on  certain 
American  goods.  Immediately  the  cry  of  dis- 
crimination arose.  Then  the  fundamental 
reason  for  the  embargo  appeared.  The  British 
pointed  out  that  they  did  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  for  continued  unlimited  purchases  from 
us  and  unless  they  got  their  industries  started 
on  a  profitable  basis  they  never  would  have. 
In  other  words,  we  were  faced  with  the  fact 
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COMMODITIES 

that  unless  Britain  got  prosperous  enough  to  be 
a  competitor  it  wouldn't  have  money  enough  to 
be  a  general  customer.  To  varying  degrees 
this  is  true  of  all  Europe,  and  Europe  is  a  far 
better  customer  than  either  Asia,  Africa,  or 
South  America.  In  normal  times  it  is  a  better 
customer  than  all  the  other  three  continents  put 
together. 

The  frontiers  of  commerce  and  finance  for 
us  have  moved  to  Europe.  If  there  are  any 
great  industrial  builders  among  us  now,  Hills, 
Huntingtons,  Carnegies,  or  Rockefellers,  their 
vision  is  fixed  on  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
the  stabilization  of  China,  and  kindred  problems. 

The  opportunity  awaits  to  test  our  energy, 
vision,  finance,  and  above  all  our  business 
statesmanship,  our  self-control,  and  our  sense 
of  fair-dealing. 

It  may  profit  a  nation  greatly  to  serve  the 
world  as  we  now  can  serve  it,  but  only  if  the 
service  is  rendered  so  that  it  leaves  us  friends 
and  not  enemies. 

II 

As  England  is  in  a  stronger  position  indus- 
trially and  financially  than  any  other  country 
in  Europe,  it  is  worth  while  to  reprint  a  state- 


ment of  the  conservative  English  point  of  view. 
Recently  the  London  Times  published  an 
editorial  of  which  the  following  is  a  part: 

In  this  paper  we  have  insisted  again  and  again 
that  the  proper  policy  in  regard  to  America  is,  first, 
a  full  and  frank  recognition  of  the  facts,  awkward 
or  otherwise;  and,  secondly,  an  honest  endeavor  to 
remove  all  unnecessary  causes  of  friction,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  the  best  possible  rela- 
tions between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  On  another  page  (see  diagrams)  we 
publish  the  facts  and  figures  in  regard  to  the  most 
extraordinary  and  rapid  development  of  overseas 
trade  that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  history.  Dur- 
ing the*  past  four  years  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  supplied  the  world's  requirements  to  an 
extent  that  could  scarcely  have  been  credited  a  few 
years  ago.  The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
The  Americans  have  sent  to  the  warring  people 
munitions  and  food;  they  have  supplied  other  mar- 
kets with  manufactures  formerly  obtained  from  the 
belligerent  countries;  they  have  done  all  this,  and 
latterly  played  an  important  part  in  the  war  them- 
selves; and  so  remarkable  is  America's  power  of 
production  that  even  during  the  period  when  the 
United  States  was  exerting  its  best  efforts  in  raising 
and  equipping  an  immense  army  for  the  European 
battlefields  there  was  but  a  slight  decline  in  her  tre- 
mendously inflated  foreign  trade.  These  are  the 
facts  of  the  situation,  and  they  are  viewed  with  some 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  by  many  thoughtful 
people,  who  do  not  hcsitate*to  express  the  belief  that 
the  future  of  the  world's  export  trade  is  with  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

It  might  well  have  been  believed  that  the  Ameri- 
cans themselves  enjoying  such  unprecedented  pros- 
perity would  have  recognized  spontaneously  the  im- 
mense debt  civilization  owes  to  the  British  Empire 
andher  Allies  for  those  titanicefforts  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  greatest 
menace  that  the  modern  world  has  ever  known.  Yet 
the  question  arises:  Is  it  so?  Does  the  American 
public  generally  understand  the  position  with  which 
Europe  is  faced  to-day?  To  ask  the  question  is  al- 
most equivalent  to  supplying  the  answer.  Unfor- 
tunately owing  to  the  remoteness  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  from  European  affairs 
they  have  not  completely  understood,  and  not  under- 
standing have  failed  to  appreciate,  the  significance 
of  what  has  happened  during  the  past  five  years. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  British,  for  instance,  that  the 
great  difficulty  which  the  United  States  has  to  over- 
come at  the  present  moment  is  to  secure  payment 
for  the  very  large  exports  of  goods  which  she  has 
been  making,  and  is  still  continuing  to  make.  This, 
unfortunately,  is  an  aspect  of  the  matter  which 
Americans  generally  do  not  recognize.  The  result 
has  been  that  restrictions  on  imports  into  this 
country  from  America  have  been  bitterly  resented 
by  a  great   number  of  people  there.     Apparently 
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they  do  not  pause  to  ask  themselves  in  what  other 
manner  it  was  possible  to  redress  the  balance  of 
trade  between  the  old  world  and  the  new  than  by 
stimulating  exports  from  this  side  and  reducing  so 
far  as  possible  imports  of  American  commodities 
which  were  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people.  It  is  strange  that  business  men 
should  not  carry  into  their  consideration  of  inter- 
national matters  the  experience  and  knowledge  that 
they  have  acquired  in  their  own  affairs.  Every  one 
knows  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  obtain  orders  for 
vast  quantities  of  goods  provided  no  care  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  recipients  of  them  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  pay  for  them  at  the  due  date.  There  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  sell  goods  if  one  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  getting  payment.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  no  commercial  concern  can  flourish 
for  long  if  the  importance  of  securing  payment  is 
overlooked.  Exactly  the  same  thing  applies  to 
international  trade,  but  this  eminently  practical 
people  seems  to  have  missed  the  point. 

We  have  been  glad  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
goods  of  which  we  stood  in  need  for  the  purpose  of 
the  war;  we  have  piled  up  an  immense  debt,  and  the 
time  has  come,  as  it  inevitably  must  in  all  such  cases, 
to  liquidate  the  debt.  How  can  it  be  done?  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  that  unrestricted  importa- 
tion from  the  United  States  will  only  serve  to  accen- 
tuate the  difficulties  that  already  exist. 

In  other  words  we  have  already  oversold  the 
market.  If  our  customers  are  to  continue,  we 
must  advance  them,  on  long  terms,  the  money 
to  make  their  industrial  life  profitable,  to  pay 
back  not  only  new  loans  but  also  the  ones  now 
existing. 


No  American  Navy  "Greater  Than 
England's" 

PROBABLY  Secretary  Daniels  has  acted 
wisely  in  withdrawing  from  Congress  his 
proposal  to  double  the  Navy's  three- 
year  building  programme.  It  would  have 
been  still  better  if  he  had  never  proposed  it,  for 
it  is  not  clear  precisely  what  this  manoeuvre 
has  accomplished,  except  to  arouse  ill-feeling 
in  Great  Britain  and  cause  distrust  throughout 
the  world  concerning  the  pacific  intentions  of 
the  United  States.  The  unfortunate  aspect 
of  this  programme  was  that  it  was  presented 
to  Congress  in  December,  about  a  month  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  with  Germany. 
That  armistice  ended  Germany's  career  as  a 
naval  power,  and  left  the  world  with  only  two 
nations  that,  according  to  modern  standards, 
could  be  regarded  as  great  naval  powers — 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     Indeed, 


these  are  probably  the  only  two  nations  that 
can  support  modern  navies;  the  expense  of 
dreadnaughts  is  so  enormous,  and  the  impov- 
erishment of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Russia  so  great,  that  the  building  of  battle 
fleets  in  these  countries  on  any  scale  compara- 
ble to  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  is  hardly  possible,  and  certainly  not 
probable.  The  only  country  that  might  emu- 
late the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  is  Japan,  but 
Japan  lags  far  behind  them  in  construction,  and 
scarcely  has  the  resources  which  will  make  her 
a  really  serious  competitor. 

The  figures  in  the  case  show  precisely  what 
the  Administration's  programme  meant.  At 
the  present  moment  Great  Britain  has  a  fleet 
of  thirty-three  dreadnaughts  and  nine  battle 
cruisers — the  types  of  ships  by  which  naval 
strength  is  now  measured.  With  the  exception 
of  four  battle  cruisers  under  construction  and 
projected,  Britain  has  no  plans  to  increase 
this  navy.  The  war  has  left  her  an  enormous 
debt;  far  from  building  more  ships,  Great 
Britain  would  probably  be  glad  to  destroy  a 
part  of  her  present  fleet,  if  the  next  naval  power 
would  do  the  same;  the  present  navy  is  more 
than  adequate  to  her  needs,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships  thus  means  merely  a  sense- 
less waste  of  money.  The  United  States  now 
has  fourteen  dreadnaughts  in  commission, 
with  thirteen  building,  and  six  battle  cruisers 
under  construction  or  projected.  Thus,  in 
two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  present 
programme,  the  British  fleet  will  comprise 
thirty-three  dreadnaughts  and  thirteen  battle 
cruisers,  and  the  American  fleet  twenty-seven 
dreadnaughts  and  six  battle  cruisers.  Great 
Britain  will  have  a  paper  superiority  to  the 
United  States,  but  not  a  large  one.  Now  the 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Daniels  last  December 
was  to  add  ten  more  battleships  to  our  build- 
ing programme  and  six  more  battle  cruisers, 
with  the  result  that  we  would  ultimately  have 
thirty-seven  modern  battleships  against  Eng- 
land's thirty-three,  and  twelve  battle  cruisers 
against  England's  thirteen.  The  final  mean- 
ing of  these  figures  is  that  we  should  have 
supplanted  Great  Britain  as  the  world's  larg- 
est naval  power.  Naturally  England  could  not 
have  submitted  to  this  situation;  naval  superi- 
ority being  indispensable  to  her  safety  as  a  na- 
tion, she  would  have  felt  herself  obliged  to 
meet  our  challenge  by  laying  down  a  new  huge 
ship  building  programme  of  her  own.  In 
other  words  America  and  England,  the  two  na- 
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tions  which,  for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of  reasoning  might  well  be  applied  to  the  act  of 
the  world,  should  cultivate  the  spirit  of  the  1916  itself.  This  bill  contained  a  clause  to  the 
most  amicable  cooperation,  would  have  found  effect  that  if  "peaceful  determination  of  all 
themselves  engaged  in  a  mighty  building  com-  international  disputes  shall  render  unneces- 
petition,  that  would  inevitably  have  ended  in  sary  the  maintenance  of  competitive  arma- 
only  one  way.  ments — such  naval  expenditures  as  may  be 
Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  inconsistent  with  the  engagements  made  in  the 
this  manifestation  of  militarism  by  an  Admin-  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or  tribunals 
istration  which  has  been  distinguished  above  may  be  suspended  when  so  ordered  by  the 
all  in  recent  American  history  by  pacifistic  President  of  the  United  States."  Would  that 
tendencies.  Most  Americans  did  not  take  the  clause  justify  the  cessation  of  the  Naval  pro- 
thing  seriously;  it  was  too  obviously  a  diplo-  gramme  of  1916?  Probably  not;  yet  the  mind 
matic  move,  a  threat  against  England  to  accept  of  pacifism  might  conceivably  torture  the 
the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of  the  "freedom  of  the  clause  into  having  such  an  explanation.  The 
seas,"  under  penalty  of  having  to  face  an  Amer-  act  of  1916  will  probably  give  the  United  States 
ican  navy  immeasurably  superior  to  its  own.  a  navy  large  enough  for  its  safety  and  inter- 
Another  explanation  was  that  this  huge  Amer-  ests,  but  nothing  smaller  than  that  will  be 
ican  navy  was  to  furnish  that  "international  adequate.  If  the  first  effect  of  the  League  of 
police"  which  was  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  Nations  should  be  to  halt  the  navy  which  we 
the  League  of  Nations.  Whatever  the  pur-  are  now  building,  such  a  calamity  would 
pose,  the  programme  caused  much  apprehen-  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  many  of  its  sup- 
sion  in  England,  and  led  most  thinking  English-  porters.  There  are  no  signs  that  the  President 
men  to  regard  Mr.  Wilson  as  an  Anglophobe.  intends  to  exercise  the  power,  or  apparent 
But  the  League  of  Nations,  as  a  super-state,  power,  given  him  in  this  paragraph,  and  it  is 
possessing  its  own  army  and  navy,  soon  fell  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  refrain  from  doing  so. 

into  the  discard.     England  unequivocally  re-  

fused  to  become  a  party  to  any  League  of  Na-  The  R       bHcan  p,an  for  a  Bud     t 

tions  in  this  form,  for  this  would  have  meant  r 

that  she  would  have  surrendered  the  duty  of  ^~nr""^HERE   is  a  general   expectation   that 
protecting  her  empire  and  safeguarding  her  the  new  Republican  majority  will  signal- 


food  supply  to  the  super-state,  instead  of  rely-  A  ize  its  return  to  power  by  the  adoption 
ing  upon  her  own  navy — and  English  enthusi-  of  a  Federal  Budget.  Certainly  the  times  were 
asm  for  a  League  has  not  yet  reached  a  pitch  never  more  favorable  than  now  for  such  a  re- 
where  that  nation  is  willing  to  trust  her  very  form.  Conservative  experts  estimate  that 
existence  to  its  ministrations.  Most  Ameri-  the  financial  burdens  placed  on  our  Govern- 
cans  sympathize  with  this  attitude,  and  it  is  ment  by  the  war  will  demand  annual  appro- 
not  unlikely  that  Mr.  Wilson,  after  gaining  an  priations  of  at  least  $3,000,000,000  for  a  prac- 
intimate  first-hand  view  of  European  politics,  tically  indefinite  period.  This  in  itself  fur- 
has  come  to  regard  it  as  the  proper  one.  More-  nishes  the  most  compelling  reason  for  a  reform 
over,  Mr.  Wilson  has  probably  profited  from  in  our  system  of  expenditures.  Probably  the 
his  close  association  with  British  statesmen,  main  reason  why  we  have  never  introduced 
His  experience  at  the  Peace  Conference  has  order  into  our  Federal  finances  is  that,  after 
taught  him  that  Great  Britain  is  almost  the  all,  the  need  never  appeared  sufficiently  press- 
only  nation  that  has  much  sympathy  with  his  ing;  the  appropriations  of  Congress,  large  as 
idealistic  purposes.  Not  unexpectedly,  there-  they  were  and  wasteful  as  they  were  constantly 
fore,  Mr.  Daniels  now  announces  that  an  shown  to  be,  were  so  small,  when  compared 
American  navy,  "incomparably  the  largest  with  our  resources,  that  they  never  affected 
in  the  world"  is  no  longer  the  programme  of  appreciably  the  average  citizen.  The  absurdi- 
the  present  Administration.  ties  of  a  $40,000,000  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill 
Mr.  Daniels  says  that  the  League  of  Na-  appealed  to  the  national  sense  of  humor;  but 
tions,  with  its  machinery  for  smoothing  inter-  the  total  appropriation  represented  less  than 
national  differences  and  making  war  difficult,  the  cost  of  a  single  day's  participation  in  the 
makes  unnecessary  this  doubling  of  the  build-  World  War.  The  money  was  all  raised  by 
ing  plan  of  1916.  There  is  one  ominous  fea-  indirect  taxation  and  for  this  reason  the  every- 
ture  of  this  announcement;  for  Mr.  Daniels's  day  American  never  consciously  felt  that  any 
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of  it  was  derived  from  his  own  pockets.     But  barrel  system;  then  Parliament  realized  that 

war  taxes,  many  of  which  will  be  continued  private  members   were    introducing    bills    for 

indefinitely,  at  last  bring  home  to  the  masses  building  bridges  and  roads  in  localities — that 

the  fact  that  they  themselves  are  paying  the  is,  that  Parliament  was  doing  work  for  which 

cost  of  Government.     The  size  of  the  Federal  the  localities  should  stand  the  expense  them- 

appropriations  make  plain  the  necessity  for  selves.     The  result  of  this  discovery  was  that 

carefully  watching  the  items,  and  the  one  fact  Parliament  adopted  a  simple  rule,  as  follows: 

which  stands  out  above  all  others  is  that  the  "The  House  will  receive  no  petition  for  any  sum 

crazy  methods  which  have  prevailed  in  Con-  relating  to  the  public  service,  or  proceed  upon 

gress  for  fifty  years  will  have  to  give  place  to  a  any  line  for  a  grant  upon  the  public  revenues, 

practical  Budget  System.  unless   recommended    by   the    Crown."     The 

Mr.  Good,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  "Crown,"  of  course,  is  merely  the  British  legal 

Appropriation  in   the   House,  has  introduced  phraseology  for  the  responsible  ministry — that 

a  budget  bill.     Its  introduction  is  encouraging,  is,  for  the  governing  power  which  represents 

Its  contents  are  less  so.     Mr.  Good  has  little  a  parliamentary  majority.     That  simple  rule 

courage  on  the   budget   issue,  for  his  bill  is  is  the  basis  for  the  British  budget  system,  and 

little  better  than  a  compromise.     Its  provision  it  is  the  basis  of  the  budget  system  of  every 

to  create  a  budget  bureau  as  a  new  part  of  the  nation    that    possesses    a    free    government. 

Presidential  office  is  sound,  although  there  is  Under  the  English  system  no  private  member  of 

no  reason  to  call  it  a  bureau.     It  is  merely  Parliament  can  introduce  a  bill  appropriating 

added  assistance  to  the  President's  staff  of  a  money.     He  can  refuse  to  vote  for  such  a  bill 

special  nature.  and  he  can  vote  to  decrease  the  amount  asked 

Mr.  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and  for;  however,  he  cannot  increase  the  appropria- 

Efficiency  could  have  served  this  purpose  had  tion  for  that  would  be  practically  the  same 

it  survived,  although  it  did  not  confine  itself  thing  as  introducing  a  bill  of  his  own.     This 

to  this  function.     What  the  assistance  to  the  simple  procedure,  that  of  having  the  money 

President  is  called  makes  little  difference.  That  bills  presented  to  the  law  making  body  by  the 

we  have  it  and  use  it  is  the  main  matter.  Executive    Department,   and  of  limiting  the 

The  principles  of  a  budget  are  well  known,  powers  of  that  body  to  discussion,  approval 
being  in  practice  in  almost  all  successful  govern-  or  veto  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  bud- 
ments.     They  are  (1)  that  the  administrative  get.     Such  a  rule  alone  will  give  the  United 
part  of  the  Government  prepares   its   budget  States  a  budget,  and  without  it  all  the  laws 
and  submits  it  to  the  legislature:     (2)  that  the  which  may  be  passed  by  Congress  will  merely 
legislature  passes  the  budget  as  it  is  submitted,  confuse  a  situation  which  is  already  suffici- 
revises  it  downward,   or  refuses  to  pass  it:  ently confused. 
(3)  that  the  legislature  calls  upon  the  adminis-  jj 
tration  at  any  time  to  explain  its  administra- 
tion of  the  money  thus  granted.  TT  MAY  be  taken  for  granted  that  Congress 

The  obvious  advantages  of  these  provisions  1  will  at  first  balk  at  a  proposal  to  deprive  it  of 

are,  first,  that  the  administration  is  responsible  the  power  of  initiating  appropriations  and  to 

for  its  budget  and  must  appear  before  Congress  transfer  such  power  to  the  Executive  Depart- 

and  explain  it  and  defend  it.     In  this  process,  ment.    The  plea  will  be  made  that  such  a 

not  only  is  its  responsibility  further  fixed  but  scheme  violates  the  fundamental   conception 

also  both  Congress  and  the  public  have  a  chance  of  our  constitutional  system  and  destroys  free 

to  learn  about  the  conduct  of  public  business,  government.     Far  from  precipitating  any  such 

The  third  provision  allowing  the  legislature  calamity,  such  a  reform,  more  than  any  one  con- 
to  call  the  executive  departments  before  them  ceivable  change,  will  make  Congress  an  efficient 
at  any  time  for  explanation  of  their  actions,  and  self-respecting  body.  The  chief  trouble  with 
would  give  greater  force  to  the  criticism  of  the  average  Congressman  to-day  is  that  he 
Congress  than  it  now  possesses,  for  now  the  really  has  very  little  to  do  in  directing  legisla- 
administration  can  make  the  plea  that  Con-  tion  and  influencing  the  policy  of  the  Nation, 
gress  itself  shares  with  it  the  blame  for  what  His  constituents  look  upon  him  as  a  local  envoy 
waste,  extravagance,  or  mistaken  policy  appear  whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  appropriations  for 
in  the  appropriations.  court  houses,  post  offices,  rivers,  and  harbors, 

Until  the  year  171 3  England  had  its  pork  as  well  as  pensions  for  old  soldiers  and  their 
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widows,  and  to  perform  a  multitude  of  other  Politics  and  the  American  Legion 
like  errands;  they  judge  him  almost  entirely  by 

the  success  he  achieves  in  thus  promoting  their  ^  I  ^HE  American  Legion,  the  organization 

personal  interests,  and  not  by  the  prominence  of  veterans  of  the  World  War,  starts 

and  influence  he  may  obtain  as  a  statesman.  A     off    under    somewhat    better    auspices 

His  district   always   contains   a  number  of  than  did  its  ancient  counterpart  the  Grand 

rival  politicians  who  are  seeking  to  displace  Army  of  the  Republic.     The  American  Legion 

him,  men  who  point  to  his  failure,  not  as  a  disclaims  any  political  purpose,  and  there  is 

shaper  of  public  policy,  but  as  a  negotiator  of  little   disposition   anywhere   to   question   the 

local  appropriations.     The  average  Congress-  honesty  of  this  disclaimer.    On  the  day  of  its 

man,  being  a  human  being,  desires  to  hold  his  organization,  however,  the  Grand  Army  was 

job,  and  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  finds  frankly  a  political  affair.     Its  constitution,  as 

himself  compelled  to  spend  practically  all  his  framed  in   1866,  boldly  defined  as  one  of  its 

time  making  raids  on   the   public    treasury,  purposes,  "the  establishment  and  defense  of 

If  the  Congressman  loses  this  power  of  initiat-  the  late  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  morally, 

ing  money  bills,  the  result  can  only  be  a  vast  socially,  and  politically,  with  the  view  to  in- 

improvement  in  his  character  as  a  legislator,  culcate  a  proper  appreciation  of  their  services 

Instead  of  devoting  all  his  energy  to  extracting  to  the  country  and  to  a  recognition  of  such 

for  his  locality  the  hard  earned  money  of  the  services  and  claims  by  the  American  people." 

taxpayers,  he  would  then  really  have  the  lei-  Probably  no  other  organization  ever  formally 

sure  to  serve  his  country.     It  would  become  announced  a  selfish  campaign  quite  so  blatantly 

his  business  to  scrutinize  the  appropriations  as  that,  for  this  clause  meant  little  less  than 

asked  for  by  the  departments,  to  cross  examine  that  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  intended  to 

the  executive  heads  on  the  reasons  for  their  organize  politically  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

demands,  and  to  decide  whether  the  interests  offices  and  pensions.    The  Grand  Army  was 

of  the  Nation  and  the  condition  of  the  treasury  really  the  outcome  of  the  "political  soldiers' 

warranted  him  in  granting  them.     He  could  clubs"  which  immediately  sprang  into  existence 

devote  his  other  energies  to  studying  and  dis-  in  all  parts  of  the  North  on  the  cessation  of 

cussingon  the  floor  great  matters  of  public  policy  hostilities,  and  the  early  membership  of  the 

and  he  would,  in  this  way,  have  the  chance  national  organization  really  had  these  scatter- 

of  becoming  a  real  influence  in  the  Nation,  ing  and  disassociated  bodies  as  its  basis.    There 

In  a  session  or  two  the  Congressman  would  was  possibly  an  excuse  for  political  activity 

become   an   expert    in    some   department    of  at  that  time  that  does  not  exist  now.     Partisan 

Federal  expenditure,  and  find  himself  engaged  feeling  ran  much  higher  in  1866  than  in  19 19; 

in  a  self-respecting  labor  much  more  worth  the  Democratic  party  had  not  as  a  party  sup- 

his   time    and    one    that    would   justify   his  ported  the  Federal  cause,  and  the  splendid  na- 

salary.  tional  unity  which  has  been  so  essential  a  part 

The  net  result  would  be  that  the  districts  of  the  last  two  years  was  not  a  feature  of  the 
would  develop  a  new  standard  in  judging  their  struggle  from  1861  to  1865,  The  Republican 
representatives;  the  fact  that  their  Congress-  Administration  in  1866,  when  attempting  to 
men  were  recognized  as  really  valuable  law-  reorganize  the  country,  almost  counted  upon 
makers  would  be  the  thing  in  which  they  would  the  active  hostility  of  the  Democrats.  For  this 
take  pride  and  would  constitute  the  chief  argu-  reason  the  G.  A.  R.  represented  a  certain  reaction 
ment  for  returning  them  to  Washington.  Thus  against  "copperheadism";  almost  inevitably 
in  a  short  time  those  mediocre  men,  whose  use-  the  great  mass  of  its  membership  became  Re- 
fulness  begins  and  ends  with  pork  chasing,  publican;  and  it  was,  therefore,  perhaps  not 
would  disappear  from  public  life  and  a  much  surprising  that  it  made  no  attempt  to  conceal 
higher  type  of  legislator  would  take  their  places,  its  political  purpose.  Not  to  be  a  Republican 
The  general  lifting  in  the  tone  would  open  then  was  regarded  in  certain  parts  of  the  North 
the  possibility  of  a  real  career  to  ambitious  as  almost  equivalent  to  being  a  traitor.  The 
men,  and  Congress  might  thus  become  what  Grand  Army  played  an  important  part  in  the 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind  elections  of  1866,  particularly  in  Indiana, 
when  they  created  this  body — a  distinguished  electing  O.  P.  Morton  to  the  Senate;  and,  in 
assembly  of  lawmakers,  representing  the  brains  1868,  it  claimed  the  credit  for  making  Grant 
and  character  of  the  Nation.  President.     But  these  two  campaigns  disheart- 
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ened  thousands  of  the  most  public  spirited 
members  of  the  order,  who  had  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  dangers  of  political  activity  and  who 
started  an  agitation  to  eliminate  this  feature. 
The  result  was  that,  in  1869,  the  encampment 
adopted  a  rule  that  "no  officer  or  comrade  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  shall  in  any 
manner  use  this  organization  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, and  no  discussion  of  partisan  questions 
shall  be  permitted  at  any  of  its  meetings,  nor 
shall  any  nominations  for  political  office  be 
made." 

It  will  surprise  most  Americans  to  learn  that 
this  anti-political  rule  still  remains  in  force, 
and  it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  it  has  hardly  ever  been  observed. 
Despite  this  official  injunction,  the  "soldier 
vote"  has  played  a  part  in  almost  every  election 
since  the  Civil  War.  Even  the  steadily  dwind- 
ling membership  of  the  Grand  Army — it  con- 
tains now  only  120,000  men,  about  12,000  dy- 
ing annually — has  not  destroyed  its  partisan 
influence,  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  pension 
legislation  is  certainly  an  old  story.  Yet  for 
all  its  influence  in  Congress,  which  at  times  has 
seemed  to  be  almost  dominating,  the  Grand 
Army  has  never,  not  even  at  the  period  of  its 
greatest  glory,  which  was  about  1890,  enrolled 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  Federal  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War. 

With  the  all-important  exception  of  this 
insistence  upon  political  activity,  the  aims 
which  the  newly  organized  American  Legion  has 
expressed  strongly  resemble  those  published 
by  the  Grand  Army  in  1866.  According  to 
the  programme  recently  published  in  St.  Louis, 
the  American  Legion  intends  to  inculcate  the 
duty  and  obligations  of  citizenship,  to  preserve 
the  history  of  American  participation  in  the 
war,  to  cement  the  ties  of  comradeship,  to 
assist  financially  all  the  survivors  and  those 
dependent  upon  them,  to  promote  national 
and  individual  efficiency,  and  "to  maintain 
the  sacred  doctrine  of  undivided  and  uncom- 
promising loyalty  to  every  principle  for  which 
the  American  Nation  stands,  in  the  belief  that 
that  doctrine  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  everyday  citizen."  In 
1866,  the  Grand  Army,  according  to  its  con- 
stitution, was  organized  to  strengthen  fraternal 
feelings  and  promote  comradeship  among 
members,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
who  had  died  and  to  lend  assistance  to  needy 
widows  and  orphans.  Thus,  with  this  single 
exception  of  political  activity,  openly  avowed 


by  the  Grand  Army,  the  general  purpose  of  the 
two  organizations — and  those  purposes  are 
entirely  praiseworthy — are  the  same.  Yet 
the  question  still  persists  whether  the  American 
Legion,  with  a  possible  membership  of  2,000,000 
and  more,  will  be  able  to  remain  politically 
deaf  and  dumb. 

While  only  time  can  answer  this  question, 
there  are  several  facts  that  justify  a  hopeful 
view.  The  Grand  Army  was  necessarily  a 
sectional  organization,  and  almost  as  neces- 
arily  was  it  partisan.  But  the  most  splendid 
thing  about  the  American  Legion  is  that  there 
is  nothing  sectional  about  it;  it  takes  in  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  and  at  its  annual  meet- 
ings the  men  from  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
will  rub  elbows  with  the  men  from  Maine  and 
Oregon.  Moreover,  its  membership  is  neither 
overwhelmingly  Democratic  nor  overwhelm- 
ingly Republican;  it  is  probably  almost  evenly 
divided  between  the  two  parties,  and  thus  the 
"bloody  shirt,"  upon  which  Republicanism 
thrived  for  so  many  campaigns,  can  never 
again  become  an  issue  in  American  politics. 
Again,  the  pension  laws  covering  our  Army  in 
the  World  War  are  far  more  enlightened  than 
those  which  provided  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  War  Insurance  laws  and  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  represent  the  highest  level 
we  have  ever  attained  in  social  legislation. 
So  far  as  disability  measures  are  concerned 
these  represent  the  last  word,  both  in  express- 
ing the  Nation's  gratitude  and  in  providing 
the  most  intelligent  provision  for  those  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  Nation's  service.  Above 
all  they  leave  no  room  for  the  pension  lawyers, 
the  pension  doctors,  and  the  miscellaneous 
hordes  of  claim  agents  who  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  the  pension  abuses  follow- 
ing the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  possibility,  in- 
deed, that  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  hence, 
that  other  phase  of  the  pension  question  may 
arise  which  has  followed  every  war,  from 
the  Revolution  to  date — that  is,  the  outright 
pensioning  of  all  survivors,  irrespective  of  any 
injuries  suffered  in  the  service.  For  this  con- 
tingency the  progress  of  that  genuine  unselfish 
patriotism,  and  the  development  of  that  public 
conscience  which,  among  other  things,  the 
American  Legion  intends  to  promote,  is  the 
best  safeguard,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  one. 

It  is  probably,  therefore,  a  good  thing  for  the 
country  that  the  organization  of  American 
veterans  of  the  World  War  has  been  ushered 
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in  under  its  present  auspices.  Such  an  organ- 
ization was  inevitable,  and  it  is  far  better  that 
it  make  its  start  under  a  good  programme  than 
under  a  bad  one;  far  better  that  the  most  en- 
lightened public  opinion  should  control  its 
beginnings  than  that  it  should  fall  early  a  prey 
to  politicians. 


Another  Great  Prize  Goes  to  Americans 

ARE  the  British  people  and  the  American 
people  changing  character?  Has  the 
World  War  taught  one  nation  reckless- 
ness and  the  other  caution?  Young  Hawker's 
plunge  over  the  watery  darkness,  with  a  single 
engine,  inadequate  wireless,  and  no  protective 
patrol  of  surface  vessels,  is  precisely  the  kind 
of  daredevil  performance  which  the  world,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  have  regarded  as  char- 
acteristically American.  On  the  other  hand 
the  detailed  preparations  made  by  Comman- 
ders Towers  and  Read  suggested  an  older 
civilization.  And  the  American  method  of 
approach  is  apparently  justified  by  the  results. 
Hawker's  exploit  was  magnificent — but  it  was 
not  aviation.  The  world  properly  praises  his 
courage  and  his  skill,  but  this  is  not  the  way 
that  the  great  problems  of  air  navigation  are 
likely  to  be  solved.  Only  by  the  application 
of  intelligence  will  the  world  learn  how  to 
span  the  oceans  and  the  continents  in  flying 
machines;  Hawker's  spectacular  jumping  off 
into  space  has  taught  us  nothing  except  the 
exceedingly  hazardous  danger  of  such  an  exploit 
— information  which  the  world  already  pos- 
sessed; whereas  Lieutenant-Commander  Read 
has  accumulated  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
data,  which  will  be  used  by  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  solving  the  great  problem,  which  is 
probably  still  a  long  ways  from  solution,  of 
using  the  airplanes  as  a  substitute  for  the  rail- 
road and  the  steamship  in  the  transportation 
of  passengers  and  freight. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  airplane 
was  little  more  than  a  marvelous  curiosity. 
The  war  demonstrated  that  it  had  invaluable 
uses  in  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
It  remains  for  peace  to  discover  precisely  what 
is  its  usefulness  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 
Its  great  advantage  over  the  approved  method 
of  transit  is  that  it  combines  great  speed 
with  reasonable  safety.  Railroads  and  auto- 
mobiles can  make  sixty  miles  and  more  an 
hour,  but  not  for  long  distances  with  safety  to 
their  passengers.     If  one  wishes  to  travel  at  this 


rate,  with  a  fair  assurance  of  safety,  he  cannot 
ride  upon  the  earth  or  upon  water,  he  must 
take  to  the  ether.  Here  there  are  none  of  the 
obstructions  that  mean  destruction  to  our 
automobiles  which  travel  at  a  similar  speed. 
The  air,  unlike  the  sea,  has  no  hidden  rocks  or 
shoals.  But  probably  the  airplane  is  limited 
to  "those  uses  where  great  time  saving  is  the 
consideration."  The  Government  has  appar- 
ently successfully  begun  to  use  it  in  one  service 
where  quickness  is  the  important  asset — the 
transmission  of  mail. 

Before  the  development  of  the  airplane  pro- 
ceeds far,  however,  a  large  amount  of  pioneer- 
ing work  must  be  done,  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  so  valuable  such  carefully  planned 
enterprises  as  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic. 
Meanwhile  we  can  find  great  satisfaction  in 
that  the  two  great  adventures  of  the  Twentieth 
Century — the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  and 
the  air-bridging  of  the  ocean,  have  both  been 
achieved  by  Americans. 


The  Belated  Chinese  Alphabet 

LESS  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  China 
can  read  or  write,  because  the  written 
J  language  is  so  difficult  to  learn  that  only 
people  of  means  can  afford  to  spend  the  time 
to  master  it.  The  erection,  therefore,  of  a  new 
system,  whereby  education  may  be  more  suc- 
cessfully propagated,  is  a  project  which  will 
spread  the  welcome  doors  of  self-improvement 
to  360  million  illiterates,  will  expose  to  study 
and  enjoyment  the  hitherto  buried  treasures  of 
a  national  culture,  and  will  challenge  the 
Chinaman  once  more  to  resume  his  "  place  in 
the  sun." 

This  obstacle  of  language  has  suppressed  the 
common  people  effectively  and  completely, 
chiefly  because  the  Chinaman  chose  a  method 
of  writing  so  laborious  to  execute.  The 
Chinese  litterateurs  themselves,  in  early  ages, 
found  it  necessary  to  condense  their  writings 
to  the  least  possible  number  of  words,  the 
result  frequently  being  obscurity,  or,  at  least, 
extreme  philosophic  density.  There  is  no  fic- 
tion in  the  land.  Therefore,  to-day  only  the 
accomplished  and  mature  scholar  may  learn 
the  culture  of  his  forefathers,  and  a  literary 
style  has  gradually  evolved  that  resembles  only 
in  its  general  aspects  the  ordinary  spoken 
tongue.  Many  words,  used  by  all  classes  in 
conversation,  have  no  symbols  whatsoever  for 
writing,  there  being  no  use  for  them  in  litera- 
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ture.   But  what  popularity  would  our  literature  tion.     But  that  the  new  alphabet  is  a  gift  from 

attain  were  it  composed  of  such  material  as  the  West,  and  still  further  from  America,  is  a 

Jonathan    Edwards'    sermons,    with    all    the  fact  not  to  be  forgotten,  and  one  which  will 

articles,  prepositions,  and  most  of  the  adjec-  have  its  bearing  in  any  future  accomplishments 

tives  removed?                    .  of  the  Chinese  race. 

This  is  not  the  only  difficulty.     The  litera-  


ture  might  be  rewritten  for  popular  consump-         Emigrants  Leaving  the  United  States 
tion  if  only  a  means  could  be  devised  of  teach- 
ing the  people  to  read.     Such  an  important  1    ^OR   the   moment   the   historic   position 
instrument  is  now  said  to  have  been  invented  \—i    of  the  United  States  as  a  magnet  for 


F 


in  forms  of  simplified  writing,  first  put  in  use  J.        immigration  has  changed;  the  reports 

by  Christian  missionaries,  but  now  adopted  of  the  Immigration  Commission  show  that  we 

and  officially  sanctioned  by  the  government,  have  become  an  emigrating  instead  of  an  im- 

It  consists  of  thirty-nine  new  characters,  much  migrating  country.     For  the  decade  preceding 

simpler  than  the  old  symbols,  each  representing  the  World  War,  American  ports  attracted  about 

a  phonetic  sound.     These  characters  will  be  a  million  immigrants  a  year,  an  invasion  that 

used  in  spelling  the  monosyllabic  and  com-  alarmed  the  majority  of  Americans,  and  led 

pound  words  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  are  Congress    to    pass,    over    President    Wilson's 

said  to  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  needs.     When  veto,  a  measure  which  was  intended  to  keep 

it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  hitherto  the  the  least  desirable  of  these  newcomers  at  home, 

simplest  Chinese  dialect  contained  420  mono-  The  war  almost  stopped  the  influx;  in  1918, 

syllabic    vocables,    each    having    a    different  about    1 10,000    immigrant    aliens   arrived   at 

symbol,  and  many  of  them  having  dozens  of  our  ports,  but,  since  nearly  95,000  emigrants 

entirely  separated  meanings,  which  formed  the  left  during  the  same  period  for  their  European 

basis  of  a  vocabulary  of  some  44,000  words,  it  homes,  the  net  gain  to  our  population  was  not 

is  seen  what  a  revolutionary  simplification  this  more  than  15,000.    The  signing  of  the  armis- 

system  attempts.  tice    immediately   turned    the    balance    still 

That  it  promises  to  have  a  fair  trial  is  evi-  farther  in  the  other  direction;  at  once  resident 
dent.  The  China  Christian  Advocate,  November,  aliens  began  to  depart  for  their  ancient  homes 
191 8,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "the  national  at  the  rate  of  about  15,000  a  month;  a  rate 
system  has  a  backing  that  none  of  the  others  that  would  amount  to  180,000  a  year.  More 
could  command."  It  is  a  Chinese  product,  and  than  90  per  cent,  of  these  emigrants  are  Ital- 
the  Ministry  of  Education  is  committed  to  its  ians,  and  there  is  a  scattering  of  Greeks,  Span- 
popularization.  Thus  the1  illiterates  look  upon  iards,  and  Portuguese.  For  the  most  part 
it  not  as  one  more  dose  of  foreign  medicine,  they  represent  a  new  kind  of  war  profiteer, 
but  as  a  part  of  the  national  system  of  educa-  They  have  spent  the  last  four  years  working 
tion.  Again,  the  government  system  can  be  in  munition  plants,  shipyards,  and  other  in- 
quickly  learned.  Three  hours  has  proved  dustries  relating  to  the  hostilities  in  Europe; 
sufficient  to  ground  large  numbers  in  its  rudi-  they  have  acquired  what  represents  a  compet- 
ments,  and  once  the  fundamentals  are  learned  ence  in  the  countries  of  their  origin,  and  have 
the  pupil  can  begin  immediately  to  read,  returned  with  the  expectation  of  spending  the 
Moreover,  the  national  system  is  calculated  to  rest  of  their  lives  in  leisure.  For  the  most  part, 
be  written  quickly  and  with  the  Chinese  brush-  it  has  been  necessary  to  stop  these  gentlemen 
pen,  and  can  be  easily  transferred  into  type  on  the  piers  at  embarkation  and  coUect  their 
and  used  for  printing  or  on  the  typewriter.  It  income  taxes,  a  ceremony  which  has  disclosed 
is  written  vertically,  just  as  the  old  character  that  most  are  taking  back  at  least  $1,500,  and 
has  been,  and  a  page  written  in  the  modified  some  as  much  as  $7,500,  a  neat  profit  for  their 
form  has  all  the  appearance  of  Chinese.  few  years'  sojourn  in  this  country. 

The  beginning  of  Western  civilization  is  Is  this  change  in  the  immigration  situation 
dated  from  the  era  when  the  Phoenicians  are  likely  to  be  permanent?  Congress  has  under 
said  to  have  originated  an  alphabet.  If  China's  consideration  a  bill  stopping  immigration  for 
civilization  is  not  yet  begun,  if  its  development  four  years;  are  natural  developments  likely 
is  going  to  grow  out  of  a  similar  valuable  to  make  this  measure  superfluous?  A  con- 
acquisition,  and  if  that  prize  is  now  at  hand,  siderable  part  of  Europe,  in  its  housings  and 
the  future  of  the  nation  defies  present  concep-  its  industries,  must  be  reconstructed  in  the 
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next  few  years;  the  losses  of  war  have  caused  fill,  and  one  in  which  he  can  grow  and  con- 

a  scarcity  of  laborers;  and  for  this  reason  it  sequently  hold. 

may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  European  Hysterical  employment  methods  may  do  the 
governments  will  make  emigration  as  difficult  veterans  of  the  war  a  permanent  injury.  Un- 
as possible,  and  that,  indeed,  they  may  pro-  der  pressure  of  public  opinion  employers  may 
hibit  it  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  par-  take  on  men,  not  necessarily  because  they  need 
ticular  conditions  will  tend  to  precipitate  a  them,  but  in  response  to  a  patriotic  impulse, 
considerable  influx.  Enormous  taxes  in  them-  It  does  not  require  much  prevision  to  see  what 
selves  should  prove  a  strong  incentive  to  home*  this  will  lead  to.  The  present  wave  of  patriotic 
leaving,  and  general  living  conditions  and  in-  fervor  will  necessarily  lose  some  of  its  force; 
dustrhl  depression  should  have  a  similar  result,  dull  times  may  come,  and  firms  that  find 
The  It  Hans  who  are  now  departing  with  what  themselves  loaded  up  with  superfluous  em- 
they  regard  as  fortunes  may  find,  when  they  ployees  will  look  about  for  ways  of  cutting 
reach  the  other  side,  that  the  purchasing  power  expenses.  Men  who  have  no  more  economic 
of  money  is  not  much  greater  in  their  homeland  claim  to  a  job  than  that  they  were  taken  on  in 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  not  improbably  response  to  public  sentiment  will  gradually  be 
the  tide  may  once  more  turn  westward.  The  weeded  out  and  thus  find  themselves  in  a  de- 
fact  is  that  the  general  economic  confusion  plorable  position.  They  will  not  only  suffer  a 
that  exists  all  over  the  world  is  reflected  also  lowered  morale  from  the  consciousness  of  fail- 
in  our  immigration  statistics;  and  precisely  how  ure,  but  they  will  have  lost  valuable  time  in 
the  new  conditions  will  affect  our  alien  problem  which  they  might  have  learned  some  trade  by 
is  not  yet  apparent.  What  is  apparent,  however,  which  they  could  actually  pay  their  way. 
is  that  we  had  taken  in  a  great  many  thousands  In  the  matter  of  wounded  men,  who  are  par- 
of  people  whom  we  had  not  assimilated,  ticularly  likely  to  fall  heirs  to  sympathetic  jobs, 
and  who  formed  a  menace  to  our  Government,  the  Federal  Government  is  taking  all  possible 
institutions,  and  society,  and  that  whether  im-  precautions.  Probably  one  of  the  most  pro- 
migrants  wish  to  come  in  large  numbers  or  gressive  and  intelligent  pieces  of  legislation  in 
not  we  should  subject  their  coming  to  the  most  history  is  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
careful  scrutiny.  Even  if  we  suffer  from  a  passed  by  Congress  last  year.  This  provides 
lack  of  labor  it  is  better  than  suffering  from  a  vocational  training  for  every  soldier  wounded 
lack  of  political  cohesion.  We  need  to  work  in  the  war.  The  Federal  Government  pays  the 
hard  on  Americanization,  and  to  be  rigid  in  our  entire  cost  of  training  him  for  any  trade,  busi- 
exclusion  of  those  who  do  not  assimilate  easily,  ness,  or  profession  for  which  he  has  an  inclina- 
certainly  until  we  have  amalgamated  all  the  tion  or  which  may  b&  suited  to  his  capacities, 
foreign  elements  now  within  our  borders.  He  may  learn  typesetting,  stenography, 
medicine,  law,  theology  in  any  institution  he 

Sympathy  Jobs  for  Returning  Soldiers  selects  and  take  all  the  time  needed  to  master 

his  subject — all  at  the  expense  of  Uncle  Sam. 

AT  THE  present  time   the  boardings   all  Not  only  does  the  Government  pay  the  cost  of 

/\     over  the  country  are  filled  with  placards  training,  but  it  gives  what  is  virtually  a  salary 

i     V  calling  upon  patriotic  citizens  to  give  during  the  entire  vocational  period.    The  scale 

preference  to  [returning  soldiers  in  the  matter  is  a  sliding  one;  it  amounts  to  at  least  $65  a 

of    employment.     Chambers    of    Commerce,  month  for  a  single  man,  $75  a  month  for  a 

Commercial  Clubs,  and  other  civic  organiza-  married  man  living  with  his  wife,  with  $10  for 

tions  are  engaging  in  a  "crusade,"  with  the  each  child,  and  an  allowance  of  $30  for  the  wife 

same  wholesome  object  in  view.     No  one  wishes  and  $10  for  each  child,  in  case  the  family  lives 

to  discourage   such   manifestations   of  public  apart  during  the  training  time.      For  officers 

spirit,  yet  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  sound  a  note  the    salary  amounts  practically  to    the    last 

of  caution.    There  is  one  thing  even  more  im-  monthly  pay  in  active  service, 

portant  than  that  returning  soldiers  should  be  Despite  these  opportunities,   not  far  from 

employed,  and  that  is  that  they  should  be  20,000  wounded  soldiers   have  landed  at  our 

properly  employed.      Merely  obtaining  a  job  ports  and  disappeared  into  civil  life  apparently 

for  a  soldier  is  not  necessarily  benefiting  him  knowing  nothing  about  them.     A  large  number 

or  the  community;  all  possible  care  should  be  will  find  their  way  into  "sympathy  jobs,"  or 

taken  that  it  is  a  job  which  he  is  competent  to  settle  back  upon  their  pensions.     In  directing 
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the  attention  of  such  men  to  the  generous 
arrangements  made  for  them  and  persuading 
them  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  permanent 
life  work,  all  private  citizens  and  all  public 
organizations  can  perform  a  real  service. 


American  Divorce  Rate  Still  Increasing 

ONCE  more  the  Census  Bureau  has 
performed  its  periodical  duty  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  one  of  the  most  startling  facts  in  their 
social  organization,  the  steadily  increasing 
rate  of  divorce.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Bureau  has  published  three  reports  on  this 
subject — one  covering  the  years  from  1867  to 
1886,  the  second  the  period  from  1887  to  1906, 
and  now  this  new  one,  which  covers  the  decade 
from  1906  to  1 91 6.  The  exposition  is  likely 
to  discourage  those  who  regard  our  increasing 
divorce  rate  as  a  sign  of  social  disintegration 
and  general  moral  laxity,  for  the  story  is  one 
of  a  constantly  growing  percentage  in  the 
number  of  divorces.  In  1870,  the  American 
divorce  rate  was  28  per  one  hundred  thousand 
of  population;  in  1880,  it  was  39;  in  1890,  it 
had  grown  to  53;  in  1900,  it  took  a  bound  to 
73,  and  in  1906  it  had  reached  84.  But  now, 
according  to  the  figures  just  available,  it 
amounts  to  112.  The  somewhat  startling  fact 
is  that,  in  less  than  fifty  years,  the  divorce  rate 
of  the  United  States  has  jumped  from  28  per 
one  hundred  thousand  to  112. 

That  these  figures  indicate  an  increasing 
tendency  to  regard  lightly  the  permanent  char- 
acter of  the  marriage  relation,  and  that  they 
do  not  otherwise  indicate  an  increase  of  im- 
morality, is  shown  by  the  causes  for  which 
divorces  are  most  frequently  granted  now  and 
in  1906.  The  most  serious  offenses  against 
the -marital  state  figure  much  less  frequently 
now  as  causes  for  divorce  than  they  did  ten 
years  ago.  Probably  most  people  would  regard 
unfaithfulness,  desertion,  and  drunkenness  as 
furnishing  the  most  valid  reasons  for  the  sever- 
ance of  the  marriage  tie;  yet  divorces  based 
upon  these  causes  show  a  diminution  for  1916 
as  compared  with  1906.  Thus  in  the  latter 
year  unfaithfulness  was  responsible  for  15.3  per 
cent,  of  all  the  divorces  granted,  while  in  1916  it 
caused  only  11.5  per  cent.  There  is  a  similar 
decrease  in  the  percentage  granted  for  deser- 
tion. These  offenses  are  specific,  while  prob- 
ably the  most  flexible  of  all  causes  for  divorce 
is  "cruelty,"  a  term  that  embraces  almost  any- 


thing from  violent  and  constant  attacks  upon 
the  person,  endangering  life,  to  "severity" 
of  manners  or  deportment,  or  treatment  in- 
volving the  "dignity"  of  husband  or  wife. 
"Cruelty"  is  not  infrequently  a  term  which 
simply  means  that  husband  and  wife  do  not 
like  each  other  and  would  be  much  happier 
if  they  could  dissolve  an  unfortunate  partner- 
ship. It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  divorces 
granted  for  this  offense  show  an  increase — 
from  24.3  per  cent,  in  1906,  to  28.3  in  19 16. 
Thus  what  the  census  report  brings  out  is  not 
an  increase  in  moral  laxity,  so  far  as  specific 
offenses  against  the  marriage  contract  are  con- 
cerned, but  an  increasing  habit  of  divorce  itself, 
and  divorce  for  inadequate  reasons.  The  fact 
that  the  most  serious  offenses  against  marital 
happiness  are  apparently  decreasing,  while  the 
divorce  rate  itself  is  increasing,  will  probably 
not  bring  much  comfort  to  our  most  conserva- 
tive moralists,  yet  it  is  certainly  a'most  import- 
ant element  in  the  divorce  problem,  and  one 
that  should  be  carefully  considered  in  any  at- 
tempt to  check  it  by  legislation. 

Doubtless  these  latest  revelations  will  start 
anew  the  movement  for  uniform  divorce 
laws  among  the  several  states  or  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  uniform 
marriage  and  divorce  law  is  not  such  a  remote 
possibility  now  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  few  years 
ago.  By  amending  the  Federal  Constitution 
three  times  in  the  last  six  years  the  discovery 
has  been  made  that  it  is  much  easier  to  change 
that  document  than  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Certainly  if  an  amendment  regulating 
personal  habits,  such  as  that  concerning  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
properly  belongs  in  the  Constitution,  another 
regulating  so  fundamental  an  institution  as 
marriage  would  not  look  strangely  in  that 
document.  At  the  present  time  state  regula- 
tions on  divorce  range  all  the  way  from  South 
Carolina,  which  does  not  grant  divorce  for  any 
cause  whatever,  and  New  York,  which  recog- 
nizes only  one  cause — unfaithfulness — to  Ne- 
vada, which  grants  them  on  almost  any  ground; 
and  between  these  extreme's  lie  all  grades  of  easy 
divorce.  The  very  existence  of  these  various 
standards  is  the  main  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
uniform  marriage  and  divorce  laws;  yet  the 
present  confusion  constitutes  a  glaring  defect 
in  our  social  system,  and  it  is  a  defect  which, 
judging  from  the  latest  investigations  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  is  increasing  in  proportions 
every  year. 


INTRODUCING  AMERICAN  INVESTORS 
TO  THE  INVESTMENT  TRUST 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an   article   on   investments   and  the  lessons   to  he  learned   therefrom 

HE    rolling    years    bring    wondrous  there.     The    investments    of    this    particular 

changes.     Having    helped    to    build  trust,  as  of  those  of  many  others,  have  largely 

the  railways,  and  cultivate  the  wide  heretofore  been  in  the  United  States.     But  the 

spaces  of  the  New  World,  we  may  war  has  transformed  the  United  States  into  a 

have  to  turn  our  faces  Eastward  and  creditor  country;  it  now  has  much  more  owing 

redelve   the  Garden  of   Eden.     Mesopotamia  to  it  by  other  countries  than  it  owes  to  them, 

is  a  land  that  Western  effort  may  cause  to  over-  The  probability  now  is,  Mr.  Fleming  says,  that 

flow  with  wheat  and  oil,  if  not  with  milk  and  his  business  in  America,  in  its  larger  aspect,  has 

honey.     Africa  is  a  continent  as  large  as  the  come  to  an  end,  and,  he  continued,  "the  greater 

United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Australia,  likelihood  is  that  America,  if  it  is  to  collect  the 

and  Europe  put  together,  or,  say,  three  times  interest  on  the  debt  Europe  owes  to  it,  must 

the  size  of  the  United  States,  and  with  only  invest  money  on  this  side." 

30,000  miles  of  railway,  against  their  260,000  Does  not  this  Merchant  Adventurer  of  the 

miles.     Farther  East,  Asia's  teeming  millions  Old  World,  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for 

have   scarcely   begun  to  be  reached  by  iron  this  course  for  the  New,  also  show  the  way  for 

highways."  its  fulfillment?     Has  not   the  sea  of  foreign 

These  are  not  the  words  of  an  idle  visionary,  investment  been  charted  by  these  European 

but  of  a  hard-headed  banker,  a  financier  with  investment  trusts?     Is  not  that  the  ship  for 

international    vision — Mr.    Robert    Fleming,  safely  carrying  American  savings  to  the  ends 

speaking  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  of  the  earth? 

stockholders  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Com-  Already,  leading  American  investment  bank- 

pany,  Ltd.,  of  London.    As  head  of  that  in-  ers  have  launched  this  ship;  the  investment 

stitution,   Mr.   Fleming  has  seldom  failed  to  trust  has  come  to  America,  or  the  United  States 

visit  this  country  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  has  come  to  the  investment  trust.     Whichever 

past  twenty  years,  and  for  twenty-six  years  it  is,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  of  great  benefit 

before  that.     It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  he  to  this  country,  and,  under  proper  manage- 

has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  investment  values  ment  at  the  helm  of  these  investment  trusts, 

of   American    railroad    securities  as  a  whole  for  those  who  embark  their  savings  on  the 

than  any  American.     He  has  been  the  great  venture    these   investment  voyages  are  likely 

student  of  the   railroad  development   in   this  to  prove  profitable.     The   American  investor 

country,  he  has  played  a  part  in  that  develop-  should    know  more   about   these   investment 

ment  by  bringing  the  savings  of  the  British  trusts. 

people  to  work  in  it.  He  has  the  spirit  of  the  They  have  the  approval  of  such  broad- 
Merchant  Adventurers,  to  whom  he  referred  visioned  men  as  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  and  Mr. 
in  his  report;  he  is  looking  for  new  fields  for  Leopold  Frederick  as  holding  the  best  solution 
British  capital  to  explore.  "  If  we  fail  to  con-  for  many  of  our  war-born  financial  problems, 
tinue  expanding  our  overseas  industrial  pos-  Mr.  Warburg  is  a  trained  international  banker, 
sessions,"  he  said,  "America  will  take  our  and  until  recently,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
place,  and  industry  at  home  will  languish."  Reserve  Board.  No  one  knows  better  the 
The  Metropolitan  Trust  Company  is  one  of  workings  of  our  financial  machinery.  Mr. 
the  many  so-called  investment  trusts  of  Eng-  Frederick  was  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
land,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent  that  lead  dollar  exchange  into  existence  in  the  trade 
the  money  of  their  countrymen  into  foreign  between  this  country  and  South  America, 
lands,  and  keep  watch  of  the  investments  made  Before  that  an  exchange  commission  had  to  be 
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paid  to  the  world  bankers  of  London.     The 
opinions  of  these  two  men  are  valuable. 

But  the  opinions  alone  of  able  financiers  are 
not  sufficient  to  direct  American  savings  across 
the  seas.  The  views  of  these  men,  however,  are 
practical.  There  is  no  question  but  that  Ameri- 
can money  is  adventurous,  probably  more  so 
than  that  of  our  British  cousins.  But  it  has  so 
far  found  plenty  of  excitement  in  its  own  coun- 
try, as  is  evidenced  by  the  amount  lost  in  fake 
and  worthless  securities  each  year.  It  can 
seek  at  home  the  enchantment  of  distance  that 
British  money  cannot  get  without  going  cfF 
the  British  Isles.  An  appeal,  however,  can  be 
made  to  it  by  the  investment  trust  that  should 
be  able  to  deflect  some  of  the  stream  that  is  now 
going  into  new  oil  stocks,  for  instance,  and  send 
it  on  much  safer  adventures  in  foreign  fields. 
The  investment  trust  has  strong  points  of  ap- 
peal for  the  American  investor  who  is  not  will- 
ing to  gamble  with  his  money;  it  also  has  an 
appeal  for  the  average  American  who  wants  to 
take  a  speculative  risk  with  his  savings  with  a 
view  to  getting  a  high  return  on  his  money. 
It  is  an  ideal  measure  for  continuing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  millions  of  new  American  investors. 
The  government  and  our  investment  bankers 
owe  it  to  these  new  investors  to  continue  their 
education  along  sound  investment  lines.  The 
launching  of  these  investment  ships  should 
have  the  good  wishes  of  all. 

The  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  Ltd., 
according  to  its  last  report,  had  230  separate 
investments.  Nearly  half  of  them  were  rail- 
way and  street  railway  securities.  About  a 
fifth  were  government  issues,  in  which  there 
had  been  a  considerable  gain  due  to  subscrip- 
tions for  the  successive  British  war  loans.  The 
rest  was  in  the  securities  of  commercial  and 
industrial  concerns,  in  electric  lighting  and 
other  public  works,  and  in  the  issues  of  other 
investment  trusts.  The  interesting  thing  about 
these  investments  was  their  distribution  by 
countries.  More  than  a  third  were  in  the 
United  States,  although  the  Metropolitan 
Trust,  like  other  foreign  investors,  had  sold 
back  to  this  country  many  of  our  own  securi- 
ties early  in  the  war.  More  than  a  fourth  of 
the  investments  were  at  home,  an  abnormal 
war  condition;  but  the  remainder  were  spread 
cut  over  the  growing  parts  of  the  world,  the 
countries  represented  in  the  order  of  the  amount 
of  funds  they  have  attracted  from  this  one  in- 
vestment trust  being:  Argentine,  British  colon- 
ies and  dependencies,  Brazil,  Mexico.  Central 


America,  other  South  American  countries,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  other  countries. 
And  the  captain  of  this  investment  ship  is  now 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  East  and  to  Africa. 

The  size  of  these  investment  trusts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany  is  not  large,  but  there  are  many  of 
them.  The  largest  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
British  Investment  Trust,  Ltd.,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  outstanding  $9,300,000  of  4  per  cent, 
debenture  stock,  which  we  call  bonds, 
$6,000,000  of  5  per  cent,  preference,  or  pre- 
ferred, stock,  and  $4,000,000  ordinary,  or  com- 
mon, stock.  The  risk  in  its  investments  is 
spread  over  3 1 2  different  issues.  The  Metropol- 
itan Trust  has  54,000,000  of  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
$2,000,000  of  4%  per  cent,  preferred,  and 
$2,000,000  of  common  stock.  The  total  capi- 
tal of  the  investment  trusts  of  Great  Britain 
is  only  about  8350,000,000  and  this  represents  a 
growth  of  twenty-five  years.  This  country 
with  its  greater  income  and  greater  ability  to 
save,  as  shown  by  the  Liberty  Loan  sub- 
scriptions, should  be  able  to  start  on  a  larger 
scale. 

For  the  American  investor  who  wishes  a 
high  degree  of  safety  in  his  investments,  the 
bonds  of  an  investment  trust  should  meet  his 
requirements.  The  preferred  stock  will  give 
a  higher  return  with  less  safety.  The  common 
stock  in  an  ably  managed  investment  trust  will 
offer  excellent  speculative  possibilities.  The 
common  stockholders  of  the  British  Invest- 
ment Trust,  for  example,  have  received  average 
dividends  of  13  per  cent,  for  ten  years  past, 
those  of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  12  per  cent. 

American  investors  can  purchase  foreign 
securities,  either  through  investment  trusts  or 
directly,  with  the  view  to  taking  advantage  of 
enhancement  in  the  value,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  by  the  foreign  exchange  situation, 
which  at  present  greatly  favors  the  American 
who  will  buy  foreign  issues,  or  to  secure  an 
interest  in  foreign  companies  that  will  buy 
supplies  in  this  country.  The  British  Argen- 
tine railways,  in  peaceful  times,  buy  annually 
about  350,000  tons  of  British  coal.  They 
should  buy  foreign  securities  to  meet  our  greater 
responsibility  as  a  creditor  nation;  they  must 
buy  if  we  hope  to  continue  selling  goods  abroad 
on  the  enormous  scale  that  we  have  now 
reached.  A  temporarily  impoverished  world 
cannot  continue  our  customer  unless  we  grant 
it  the  credit,  and  the  investment  trust  is  a  good 
ship  to  carry  that  credit. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  BEST 
BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR 

By  FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 


TO  SELECT  out  of  ten  thousand 
books  relating  to  the  Great  War 
the  one  hundred  best  involves  the 
exercise  of  discriminatory  powers 
possessed  by  few,  if  any,  mortals. 
The  best  that  can  be  done,  therefore,  in  listing 
the  one  hundred  best  war  books  is  to  submit 
what  represents  the  combined  judgment  of  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  whose  business 
it  is  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  books  and 
ascertain  their  relative  popularity. 

This  list  of  one  hundred  books  is  a  compila- 
tion by  the  author  from  lists  submitted  in 
response  to  his  request  by  the  Library  War 
Service  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
the  President  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Bishop,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Syra- 
cuse Public  Library,  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Free 
Public  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Free  Public  Library, 
and  lists  of  recommended  war  books  issued  by 
such  institutions  as  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
th<e  Western  Massachusetts  Library  Club, 
the  National  Committee  of  Patriotic  Societies 
and  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  all  checked 
against  the  special  recommendations  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

For  a  general  chronological  history  of  the 
war  there  is  a  unanimous  consensus  on  the 
importance  of  Frank  H.  Simonds's  "History 
of  the  World  War."  More  picturesque, 
more  intimate  in  the  ground  which  it  covers, 
is  Philip  Gibbs's  "The  Way  to  Victory," 
while  in  its  analyses  of  the  earlier  phases 
of  the  war  Hilaire  Belloc's  'The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Great  War"  is  a  readable  book 
by  a  competent  English  authority.  "The 
(London)  Times  History  of  the  War"  is 
regarded  by  several  authorities  as  essential. 
Nelson's  "History  of  the  War"  by  John 
Buchan  is  a  well  presented  record  written  with 
the  benefit  of  access  to  the  British  official 
records. 

Next  comes  a  group  of  books  dealing  with 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  war.     These  are: 


'The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War," 
by  Charles  Seymour,  a  scholarly  survey  of 
events  since  1871 ;  "The  True  Story  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,"  by  Ernest  Alfred  Vizetelly,  dealing 
with  the  history  and  racial  tendencies  of  the 
"Lost  Provinces";  "War  and  the  Bagdad 
Railway,"  by  Morris  Jastrow  and  "Stakes  of 
the  War,"  by  Lothrop  Stoddard  and  Glenn 
Frank,  which  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  racial 
and  territorial  boundaries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  The  book  which  many 
regard  as  the  real  key  to  the  war's  cause  should 
not  be  omitted.  It  is  Friedrich  Adam  von 
Bernhardi's  "Germany  and  the  Next  War" — 
the  prophecy  that  was  not  taken  seriously  by 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Germany's  guilt,  though  undisputed  outside 
of  the  Central  Empires,  furnishes  the  theme  for 
half  a  dozen  books  which  should  be  included  in 
the  model  war  library.  First  and  most  famous 
of  these  is  "J 'Accuse!"  originally  published 
in  Switzerland  in  the  French  language,  by  a 
German  who  wrote  anonymously,  but  who  is 
now  identified  as  Richard  Grelling.  James  M. 
Beck's  "The  Evidence  in  the  Case"  is  a  com- 
plete summing  up  by  an  American  jurist  of  the 
case  of  civilization  against  Germany.  The 
confessions  and  admissions  of  eminent  Germans 
include  "The  Guilt  of  Germany"  by  Prince 
K.  M.  Lichnowsky,  who  was  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  "The  Vandal  of  Europe,"  by  Wilhelm 
Muehlon,  Director  of  the  Krupp  Works,  and 
"  Because  1  Am  a  German,"  by  Herman  Fer- 
nau.  A  convincing  and  readable  book  by  a 
French  author  is  Andre  Cheradame's  "  Pan- 
German  Plot  Unmasked,"  while  the  personal 
observations  of  two  American  diplomats — 
Maurice  Francis  Egan's  "Ten  Years  Near  the 
German  Frontier,"  and  James  W.  Gerard's 
"  My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  follow  closely 
in  the  same  category. 

Perhaps  posterity  will  find  the  story  of 
Belgium  and  Belgium's  sufferings  and  heroism 
the  most  thrilling  of  all  the  stirring  chronicles 
when  the  record  of  the  Great  War  shall  have 
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become  ancient  history.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
of  books  having  Belgium  as  their  theme,  four 
stand  out:  High  in  literary  quality  and  docu- 
mentary authenticity  is  "  Belgium,"  by  Brand 
Whitlock,  the  American  Minister  at  Brussels. 
"A  Journal  From  Our  Legation  in  Belgium," 
by  Hugh  Gibson,  who  was  Minister  Whitlock's 
assistant  and  is  now  the  American  Minister 
to  Poland,  is  a  vivid  day  by  day  record  of 
the  German  rule  in  Belgium  particularly  val- 
uable because  it  is  the  diary  printed  as  it  was 
written  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  Vernon 
L.  Kellogg,  who  represented  the  American 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  pictures 
another  phase  of  the  little  nation's  war  suffer- 
ings in  "Fighting  Starvation  in  Belgium." 
One  of  the  most  realistic  phases  of  the  war  is 
pictured  in  Jean  Massart's  "The  Secret  Press 
in  Belgium." 

How  Britain  went  into  the  war  and  what  the 
British  Empire  did  has  already  inspired  liter- 
ally thousands  of  books,  and  will  inspire  tens 
of  thousands  more.  A  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  British  war  policy  and  the  spirit  of  the 
British  and  Colonial  armies  can  be  gained, 
however,  from  fewer  than  a  dozen  books. 
'The  Great  Crusade,"  by  David  Lloyd  George 
is  a  collection  of  wartime  addresses  by  the 
man  who  rose  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  to 
the  leadership  of  the  British  nation,  and  forms 
the  permanent  record  of  the  British  govern- 
mental war  policy  and  point  of  view.  The 
story  of  the  first  British  troops  to  take  the  field 
against  Germany — the  "contemptible  little 
army"  of  which  the  Kaiser  spoke — is  told  by 
a  Scotchman,  in  Ian  Hay's  "The  First  Hundred 
Thousand,"  and  also  by  an  American  who  went 
with  them  in  James.Norman  Hall's''  Kitchener's 
Mob."  Major-General  Sir  Frederick  B.  Maurice, 
a  famous  British  military  critic,  undertook  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war  to  deduce  Germany's 
war  plans  from  actual  events  in  the  field;  how 
well  he  succeeded  is  disclosed  by  a  comparison 
of  his  book,  "Forty  Days  in  1914,"  with  the 
final  official  records  of  the  war.  The  heroic, 
but  ill-fated  Gallipoli  expedition  has  had  no 
abler  chronicler  than  John  Masefield,  who 
tells  the  story  in  "Gallipoli."  It  was  in  the 
Gallipoli  campaign  that  the  "Anzacs"  first 
shed  their  blood  for  the  Empire;  the  story  of 
these  fighting  Antipodeans  is  told  in  R.  H. 
Knyvett's  "Over  There  With  the  Australians." 
And  while  "A  Minstrel  in  France,"  by  Harry 
Lauder,  can  hardly  be  called  history,  it  is 
not  only  a  picturesque  story  by  a  picturesque 


personality,  but  it  tells  also  how  Australia 
reacted  to  the  war  in  the  beginning.  To  under- 
stand the  war  in  its  entirety  one  must  read  of 
the  British  campaign  in  Mesopotamia,  which 
has  nowhere  been  more  interestingly  set  down 
than  in  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan's  "The  War 
in  the  Cradle  of  the  World";  while  W.  T.  Mas- 
sey's  "Desert  Campaigns"  throws  new  light 
on   the  operations  of  the    British   in   Africa. 

Of  course,  every  book  touching  on  the  war 
touches  France;  the  war  was  France  and  France 
was  the  war!  But  the  complete  war  library 
should  contain  "  France  Facing:  Germany,"  by 
Georges  Clemenceau,  the  French  Premier,  and 
"Fighting  France,"  by  Stephane  Lauzanne,  the 
famous  French  editor,  who  has  most  ably  pre- 
sented the  French  cause  in  this  volume. 

The  war  began  in  Serbia  and  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  war  involves  an  understanding 
of  Serbia  and  the  Jugo-Slavs,  such  as  one  ob- 
tains from  L.  F.  Waring's  "Serbia."  Many- 
volumes  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  Balkan 
states  and  peoples  and  their  relations  to  the 
war;  one  of  the  most  adequate  of  these  is  "  The 
Cradle  of  the  War,  the  Near  East  and  Pan- 
Germanism,"  by  Henry  Charles  Woods.  One 
gets  vivid  pictures  of  the  Balkans  from  Gogu 
Negulesco's  "Rumania's  Sacrifice"  and  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  Stobart's  'The  Flaming  Sword  in 
Serbia." 

One  book  about  Turkey  stands  out.  It  is 
Henry  Morgenthau's  "Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau's  Story,"  a  record  and  a  revelation  of 
German  plots  and  Turkish  intrigue. 

Any  book  on  Russia  so  far  published  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete;  none  can  be  more  than  a 
record  of  the  beginning  of  something,  the  end 
of  which  no  man  can  foretell.  Here  are  five 
illuminating  volumes,  each  dealing  with  the 
Russian  chaos  from  a  different  angle:  First  is 
"Russia  in  Upheaval,"  by  Professor  E.  A. 
Ross  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  a  traveler 
and  scholar  who  knows  Russia  and  under- 
stands economics.  Charles  Edward  Russell's 
"Unchained  Russia"  deals  with  the  situation 
during  the  period  between  the  downfall  of 
the  Czar  and  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  as  it  appeared  to  a  member  of  the 
American  Diplomatic  Mission  to  Russia  in 
1917.  Ernest  Poole's  "The  Dark  People"  is  a 
sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  Russian 
character.  John  Reed,  frankly  friendly  to  the 
Bolshevist  movement,  writes  as  an  eyewitness 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in  detail,  in 
"Ten   Days  That  Shook  the  World";  while 
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|ohn  Spargo,  an  avowed  Socialist,  condemns 
the  theories  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  in  "  Bol- 
shevism." 

Why  Italy  came  into  the  war,  breaking  away 
from  her  alliances  with  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  what  she  hoped  to  gain  thereby,  furnishes 
the  theme  of  C.  J.  Dillon's  "From  the  Triple 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance."  What  Italy  did 
in  the  war  is  perhaps  not  as  adequately  told 
anvwhere  else  as  in  Sidney  Law's  "  Italy  in  the 
War." 

Two  war  books  of  interest  as  views  of  the 
conflict  from  the  standpoint  of  minor  nations 
are  "When  the  Prussians  Came  to  Poland,"  by 
Laura  de  Gogdawa  Turczynowicz,  and  "In 
the  Heart  of  German  Intrigue,"  by  Mrs. 
Demeteria  Vaka  Brown,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
who  writes  from  first-hand  knowledge. 

From  an  American  viewpoint,  of  course, 
the  most  important  records  and  annals  of  the 
Great  War  are  those  which  relate  to  our  coun- 
try's participation  in  it.  An  adequate  survey 
and  summing  up  of  the  conditions  that  led  to 
America  becoming  a  belligerent  is  "A  Survey 
of  International  Relations  Between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  August  1,  1914 — April 
6,  1917.."  by  James  Brown  Scott.  Almost 
any  reader  could  make  up  a  list  of  a  hundred 
interesting  books  dealing  solely  with  America's 
position  and  situation  in  the  period  prior  to  our 
declaration  of  war.  In  addition  to  Professor 
Scott's  book,  however,  the  one  most  widely 
recommended  is  Robert  Herrick's  "World 
Decision." 

There  are  perhaps  a  dozen  books  containing 
the  addresses  and  public  papers  of  President 
Wilson.  As  good  a  collection  as  any,  because 
it  includes  every  utterance  of  consequence 
by  the  President,  down  to  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  is  "Selected  Addresses 
and  Public  Papers  of  Woodrow  Wilson,"  edited 
by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  The  conditions 
that  resulted  in  America's  participation  in  the 
war,  analyzed  by  an  eminent  historian,  are 
found  in  "The  United  States  in  the  World 
War,"  by  John  Bach  McMaster. 

There  is  as  yet  no  history,  properly  so  called, 
of  America's  actual  part  in  the  war,  other  than 
that  included  in  the  general  histories  with 
which  this  list  is  headed.  A  very  complete 
account  of  the  activities  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  is  contained  in  "America 
in  France,"  by  Lieut. -Col.  Frederick  Palmer, 
of  the  Military  Intelligence  Department,  and 
there  are  books  dealing  with  special  events  and 


detachments  that,  taken  together,  help  build 
up  the  picture  of  what  America  did  in  the  field 
and  at  home.  "With  the  Help  of  God  and  a 
Few  Marines,"  by  Brig.-Gen.  A.  W.  Catlin, 
is  the  heroic  story  of  the  fight  at  Belleau 
Wood  that  will  always  live  as  a  glorious  chapter 
in  the  record  of  American  arms.  Irvin  S. 
Cobb's  "The  Glory  of  the  Coming,"  and  Floyd 
P.  Gibbons's^And  They  Thought  We  Wouldn't 
Fight — "  give  eye-witness  accounts,  graphically 
told,  of  American  soldiers'  heroism  and  devo- 
tion, while  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  in  "A  Soldier's 
Mother  in  France,"  tells  of  America's  war  relief 
work  in  France.  How  the  statesman  who  was 
the  leader  and  spokesman  of  militant  thought 
in  America  reacted  to  the  war  is  revealed  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  "The  Great  Adventure." 
James  A.  B.  Scherer,  in  "The  Nation  at  War," 
describes  the  work  of  the  National  and  State 
Councils  of  Defense  and  describes  the  organi- 
zation of  the  civilian  machinery  of  government 
for  war  purposes.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson's  "S. 
O.  S. — America's  Miracle  in  France"  pictures 
the  tremendous  business  and  transportation 
organization  that  had  to  be  set  up  behind  the 
lines  to  keep  the  A.  E.  F.  in  the  field  and  at 
the  front,  one  of  our  most  stupendous  war 
achievements.  Underneath  all  of  our  war 
activity  there  was  another  form  of  activity,  the 
evidence  of  which  few  saw  and  fewer  com- 
prehended— the  work  of  German  spies  and  pro- 
pagandists and  the  effort  to  detect  and  combat 
them.  French  Strother  tells  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  "Fighting  Ger- 
many's Spies,"  and  Emerson  Hough,  in  "The 
Web,"  describes  the  network  of  the  volunteer 
secret  service  that  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  American  Protective  League. 

It  is  from  personal  narratives,  stories  told 
in  the  first  person  by  people  who  were  there  and 
can  say  "all  of  which  I  saw  and  part  of  which 
I  was,"  that  one  really,  in  the  course  of  time, 
gets  the  true  picture  of  any  great  event.  The 
literature  of  the  war  is  amazingly  full  of  inter- 
esting and  well  written  books  that  give  vivid, 
unforgettable  impressions  of  what  particular 
phases  of  war  really  were.  Here  are  six  stories, 
told  in  the  first  person,  by  men  who  succeeded 
in  putting  their  individual  reactions  to  war, 
as  they  took  part  in  it,  on  paper.  They  are: 
Donald  Hankey's  "A  Student  in  Arms,"  "The 
Glory  of  the  Trenches,"  by  C.  W.  Dawson; 
"Between  the  Lines,"  by  Boyd  Cable;  "Carry 
On,"  by  Coningsby  Dawson;  "The  Real 
Front,"  by  Arthur  Hunt  Chute  and  "Over  the 
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Top,"  by  Arthur  Guy  Empey.  "Gas  and 
Flame  in  Modern  Warfare,"  by  Maj.  S.  J.  M. 
Auld,  and  "The  Doctor  in  War,"  by  Woods 
Hutchinson,  cover  two  important  phases  of 
warfare  interestingly. 

There  are  hundreds  of  personal  narratives 
dealing  with  the  war  in  the  air.  Perhaps  four 
give  as  adequate  a  picture  as  can  be  found  in 
books,  so  far,  of  the  military  aviators,  how  they 
work  and  their  reactions.  These  are:  "High 
Adventure,"  bv  [.  N.  Hall;  "Cavalry  of  the 
Clouds,"  by  Capt.  Alan  Bott;  "Winged  War- 
fare," by  W.  A.  Bishop,  and  "Guynemer, 
Knight  of  the  Air,"  by  Henry  Bordeaux. 

Two  notable  volumes,  one  by  an  English- 
woman, the  other  by  an  American,  both  of 
whom  happened  to  have  homes  in  France  that 
were  in  the  path  of  the  German  invasion,  and 
who  were  able  to  set  forth  their  war  experiences  . 
with  singular  distinctness,  are  'The  Hilltop 
on  the  Marne,"  by  Mildred  Aldrich  and  "My 
Home  in  the  Field  of  Honor,"  by  Frances  Wil- 
son Huard. 

Standing  alone  in  the  group  of  personal  nar- 
ratives is  Patrick  O'Brien's  "Outwitting  the 
Hun,"  the  story  of  the  escape  of  an  American 
soldier  from  a  German  military  prison;  while 
no  book  that  undertakes  to  picture  war  as  it 
really  is,  has  had  the  world-wide  popularity 
of  "Under  Fire,"  by  Henry  Barbusse. 

Psychologists  will  write  for  half  a  century 
on  the  reaction  of  the  war  on  the  human  mind, 
but  the  book  that  most  nearly  meets  the 
present  demand  of  the  general  reader  is  "The 
Psychology  of  the  Great  War,"  by  Gustave  Le 
Bon. 

Any  collection  of  war  books  must  give  the 
American  and  British  navies  a  fair  place. 
Here  are  the  six  books  that  so  far  seem  to  cover 
most  completely*  among  them,  the  work  of  the 
men  afloat:  "The  Grand  Fleet,"  by  Admiral 
Viscount  Jellicoe;  "The  British  Navy  in 
Battle."  by  Arthur  H.  Pollen;  "The  Fighting 
Fleets,"  by  Ralph  D.  Paine;  "Our  Navy  at 
Work,"  by  R.  W.  Kauffman;  "Hunting  the 
German  Shark,"  by  Herman  Whitaker,  and 
"The  U-Boat  Hunters,"  by  J.  B.  Connolly. 

The  fighting  over,  what  of  the  future?  Most 
of  the  literature  dealing  with  better  interna- 
tional relations  is  controversial  or  speculative. 
Two  such  books,  however,  merit  inclusion  in 
the  list  of  one  hundred.  They  are:  "The 
Society  of  Nations;  Its  Past,  Present  and  Pos- 
sible Future,"  by  T.  J.  Lawrence,  and  "The 
English-Speaking  Peoples,"  by  G.  L.  Beer. 


So  far  this  list  has  dealt  with  books  which  are, 
or  purport  to  be,  records  of  fact;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  fiction,  especially 
since  it  is  through  the  work  of  the  writers  of 
fiction  that  the  relative  importance  of  events 
is  often  best  interpreted.  Surely  "  Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through,"  by  H.  G.  Wells,  helps  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  reaction  of  the 
average  Englishman  toward  the  war  in  the 
beginning.  'The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse,"  by  Vicente  Blasco  Ibafiez,  is  a 
picture  of  war  such  as  no  mere  historian  could 
possibly  paint.  Hugh  Walpole's  "The  Secret 
City,"  furnishes  a  setting  and  a  background  for 
the  study  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  No  more 
powerful  depiction  or  scathing  indictment  of 
the  Prussian  military  system  and  its  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  German  people  has 
been  put  on  paper  than  Ida  A.  R.  Wylie's 
"Toward  Morning." 

How  better  can  we  learn  to  feel  the  loyalty 
and  the  devotion  of  the  British  Indian 
troops  than  by  reading  Rudyard  Kipling's 
'The  Eyes  of  Asia,"  and  Talbot  Mundy's 
"Hira  Singh"?  "Home  Fires  in  France,"  by 
Dorothy  Canfield,  is  good  fiction,  but  the  au- 
thor says  of  it  that  every  incident  in  the  story 
actually  happened  to  her  knowledge  in  some 
French  household.  It  is  only  through  such 
stories  as  Edith  Wharton's  "The  Marne,"  that 
human  souls  are  revealed,  and  the  reactions 
of  our  own  people,  in  the  big  cities  and  in  the 
small  towns  to  the  impact  of  the  war  is  nowhere 
so  well  summed  up  and  set  forth  as  in  Arthur 
Train's  "The  Earthquake,"  and  Freeman  Til- 
den's  "Khaki:  How  Tredick  Got  Into  the 
War." 

Two  men  drew  pictures  that  will  live  of  and 
about  the  war.  Raemakers's  cartoons,  pub- 
lished in  book  form  as  "The  Cartoon  History 
of  the  War,"  surely  belong  in  any  collection  of 
war  books.  Bruce  Bairnsfather's  "  Fragments 
from  France,"  the  work  of  an  artist  on  the 
battlefield,  conveys  a  sense  of  the  never-dying 
humor  of  the  British  and  American  soldiers  at 
the  front. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  war  poems 
have  been  written;  dozens  and  scores  of  vol- 
umes of  collected  war  verse  have  been  pub- 
lished. One  poem  stands  out.  It  and  other 
verses  by  the  same  soldier-poet  have  been 
collected  into  the  book  which  may  well  become 
number  one  hundred  in  the  war  library.  It  is 
"  In  Flanders  Fields,"  by  Lieut.-Col.  John 
McCrae. 


THE  END  OF  EUROPE  AS  A 
LEADER  OF  MANKIND 

Has  the  War  Forced  America  to  Hold  the  Reins  of  Destiny  for 
the  World?  Our  Economic  Power  Sufficient  to  Crush  All  Opposi- 
tion— The  Temptation  That  Confronts  Us,  and  the  Need  to 
Order  the  Standards  of  Our  Own  Life  So  That  We  May  Resist  It 

By  WILLIAM  E.  DODD 

Professor  of  American  History  at  The  University  of  Chicago 


"America  will  not  bring  glory  to  herself,  but  dis- 
grace by  following  the  beaten  paths  of  history." 

— Woodrow  Wilson, 

June  5,  1914 

THE  digest  of  the  treaty,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  papers,  calls  to  mind  the 
above  quotation  from  President  Wil- 
son's speech  of  five  years  ago  to  the 
graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
Shall  we  tread  the  beaten  paths  of  history  to 
that  inevitable  ruin  which  has  overtaken  every 
nation  that  has  ever  had  existence?  The  way 
of  imperial  Germany  has  proved  to  be  the  way 
of  Napoleonic  France;  and  the  way  of  Napole- 
onic France  was  but  the  path  of  the  Caesars. 
The  Germans  declared  in  1914:  Anglia,  est 
delenda.  It  proved  to  be  Germania  est  delenda. 
It  has  proved  to  be  the  end  of  Europe  as  a 
leader  of  mankind. 

If  it  is  the  end  of  Europe,  is  it  to  be  our  turn 
next?  What  is  the  duty  of  America  in  the 
face  of  history,  in  the  face  of  the  catastrophe 
which  the  Paris  conference  now  reveals  so 
nakedly  to  us?  There  lies  poor  Europe,  our 
cultural  mother,  bleeding,  starving,  naked,  yet 
consumed  with  that  hatred  which  has  for  a 
thousand  years  been  her  undoing.  Clemen- 
ceau  said  on  May  7th:  "The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  settle  our  account."  The 
German  representative  replied:  "We  know 
the  power  of  the  hatred  which  we  encounter 
here." 

There  are  many  of  us,  some  who  are  called 
statesmen  and  who  vote  for  us  in  congress,  who 
say  that  we  must  wash  our  hands  of  Europe, 
leave  their  peoples  to  go  on  their  weary  and 
bloody  way.  They  justify  their  view  by  quot- 
ing Washington.  But  they  forget  that  the 
very  success  and,  in  a  sense,  the  greatness  of 


Washington  depended  upon  a  different  atti- 
tude of  Europe  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  Our  Federal  constitution,  held  to  be  so 
sacred,  was  saved  by  the  turn  that  Europe  took 
in  1789.  That  document  was  exceedingly 
unpopular  when  it  was  adopted,  against  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  American  people. 
Its  purpose  was  very  largely  to  enable  cred- 
itors to  collect  the  interest  and  principal  of 
loans  made  in  support  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion. That  debt  was  thought  to  be  greater 
than  the  people  of  America  could  pay. 

What  enabled  Washington  to  pay  was  the 
prompt  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution, 
itself  in  large  part  a  gift  to  France  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  consequent  immense 
demand  in  Europe  for  American  products. 
Europe  warred  bitterly  for  twenty-five  years; 
her  peoples  obtained  great  quantities  of  their 
foodstuffs  from  the  bankrupt  groups  of  folk 
who  made  up  the  little  confederacy  Wash- 
ington called  the  United  States.  The  gold 
which  came  to  us  in  return  enabled  Hamilton 
to  strike  upon  that  "rock  of  the  national  re- 
sources," of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
establish  the  credit  of  the  young  republic. 
Without  that  turn  of  events  1  can  not  conceive 
of  that  early  canonization  of  the  constitution 
which  has  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  existence 
as  a  nation. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  our  de- 
pendence upon  Europe.  It  was  Napoleon's 
victory  at  Austerlitz  that  ruined  the  great  de- 
mocratic plans  of  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  in 
1806-7  and  not  the  heralded  weakness  of 
the  first  democratic  President.  And  again  it 
was  the  unprecedented  purchases  by  England 
of  middle  western  grain  during  the  civil  war 
that  saved  the  Union,  and  not  simply  the  battle 
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of  Gettysburg.     Three  failing  harvests  in  Brit-  than  others  could  sell  them,  and  at  lower  prices 

ain     compelled     the     annual     purchase     of  than  they  were  to  be  sold  at  home.     That  we 

$250,000,000  worth  of  American  grain  between  felt  impelled  to  do  in  the  midst  of  the  present 

1861  and  1864.     That  gave  Lincoln  the  gold  war.     Our  exporters  are  now  making  use  of  the 

he  so  sorely  needed  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  the  law  and  asking  it   to  be  strengthened.     We 

field.     And  in  other  ways,    Europe   rendered  are   undoubtedly    in   the   great   world   indus- 

assistance  that  in  the  end  meant  victory  for  trially ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  still  more 

the  North.  intimately  connected  with  it. 

Thus  we  have  not  been  that  isolated  people  What  we  had  begun  with  cables  and  transat- 

we  have  been  taught  to  think  ourselves.     True,  lantic  shipping,  wireless  and  flying  machines,  the 

we  have  not  gone  to  Europe  to  help  them  deter-  war  has  completed  with  submarines  and  an  in- 

mine  their  destinies.     Only  Europe  has  come  ternational  financial  system  still  more  complete. 

to  us  in  scores  of  ways.     There  has  not  been  In   191 4  we  owed   Europeans  $4,000,000,000; 

that  isolation  of  which  certain  eminent  men  Europe    now    owes    us    $11,000,000,000    and 

tell  us  with  so  much  assurance.     Neither  men  European    governments    now    borrow    money 

nor  nations  live  unto  themselves.     But  even  from  us  to  pay  the  interest  on  loans  contracted 

if  Washington  and  Jefferson  had  lived  in  a  di-  in   the   recent    struggle.     The   available   gold 

vine  isolation  and  even  if  we  did  not  in  large  supply  of   the  world   is  on   this  side  of  the 

measure   owe    our    present    unity    to   British  Atlantic.     Our  treasury  is  now  lending  about 

assistance,  our    own    deliberate    development  $500,000,000  a  month  to  enable  the  Europ- 

'since  1866  has  thrust  us  into  Europe,  annexed  eans  to  buy  our  goods.     That  is  a  remarkable 

us  to  the  old  world  in  a  way  that  binds  more  and  unprecedented  state  of  things.     Although, 

closely  than  the  constitution  of   1789  bound  as  I  have  indicated,  we  were  in  a  similar  po- 

together  the  states  of  that  day.  sition  at  the  end  of  our  revolution  when  we 

The  industrial  world  of  Germany,  Britain,  borrowed  gold  from  Europe  to  pay  the  interest 
and  the  United  States  is  more  of  a  unit  than  on  our  loans  placed  in  Europe.  It  was  the 
were  our  thirteen  states;  its  parts  are  closer  sudden  development  of  the  European  demand 
together,  its  interests  more  similar,  its  system  for  foodstuffs  that  saved  us  from  complete 
of  finance  and  exchanges  more  sensitive  and  bankruptcy;  partial  bankruptcy  we  did  not 
more  inter-dependent.  Our  industrial  returns  escape,  as  indeed  Europe  is  not  likely  to  escape 
were  greater,  too,  in  19 14  than  were  the  returns  bankruptcy  in  any  event,  certainly  not  if  we 
of  industry  in  western  Europe.  We  are  half  do  not  develop  a  demand  here  for  goods  that 
of  the  industrial  world.  More  than  this  we  Europe  can  supply, 
had  reached  the  point  in  our  history  before 
the  recent  war  began  that  we  had  to  seek  for- 
eign markets  for  our  industrial,  as  well  as  our  L_|  ERE  again  we  are  tied  fast  to  Europe, 
agricultural  output,  and  thus  confess  our  1  I  Historically  we  have  never  been  isolated, 
partial  dependence  upon  the  world.  Only  a  industrially  we  were  attaching  ourselves  to 
very  few  leaders,  of  backward  view,  failed  to  Europe  as  fast  as  possible  in  191 4,  and  at  the  end 
recognize  this.  McKinley  had  been  able  to  see  of  the  war  we  find  ourselves  a  creditor  in  such 
the  new  era  aforetime  in  1901,  as  he  announced  large  sums  that  most  governments  there  must 
in  his  last  speech  at  Buffalo.  We  had  saturated  declare  bankruptcy  if  we  withdraw  further 
our  domestic  market  and,  like  Europe,  we  had  credits  or  even  insist  upon  the  prompt  payment 
come  to  the  period  in  which  it  was  impossible  of  advances  already  made.  Although  the  treaty 
to  live  even  as  much  to  ourselves  as  we  had  just  proclaimed  does  not  show  in  its  clauses 
lived  in  the  past.  very  much  of  the  influence  a  creditor  is  sup- 
posed to  exert,   we  are  the  only  protection 

EXPORT  TRUSTS  K      •      .               ,•   '■                                      J  f    .,          ...    . 

against  repudiation  in  every  one  of  the  allies 

NOTHING    shows    this    better    than    the  in  the  recent  struggle  against  Germany. 

Webb-Pomerane  Law  of  the  last  congress  What  makes  this  situation  the  more  difficult 

which  gives  to  American  exporters  the  advan-  is  the  fact  that  our  people  have  long  enter- 

tages  of  the  so-called  cartel  system,  which  the  tained  the  idea  that  we  should  always  sell  to 

Germans  had  applied  before  1914.     That  is,  Europe  but  never  buy  from  her.     The  mutual 

we  agree  that  trusts  might  be  formed  in  this  profitableness  of  international   trade,  so  well 

country  to  sell  goods  abroad  at  lower  prices  understood  by  all  classes  in  England,  has  never 
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been  understood  in  the  industrial  states  of  the  the   upper    Baltic   we   could   give  assistance, 

Union.     The  false,  if  natural,  philosophy  of  the  and  it  would  be  welcome.     Few,  if  any,  of  these 

Republican  party,  which  gained  such  universal  peoples  distrust  us.     Moreover  there  are  many 

credence  after  1866,  which  proclaims  that  we  capable,  highly  trained,  and  humane  Americans, 

must  keep  others  out  of  our  markets,  that  we  like  those  who  have  served  with  Mr.  Hoover 

must  manufacture  all  that  we  need  and  then  so  well  these  last  four  or  five  years,  who  could 

sell  what  surplus  of  finished  products  we  have  be  the  agents  and  spokesmen  of  our  good  will 

and  what  surplus  of  foodstuffs  remains,  what  wherever  we  are  needed.     There  would  be  no 

raw  materials  we  do  not  need,  is  now  coming  thought  that  they  came  to   remain  and  ex- 

to  a  test.     The  test  is  apt  to  give  us  much  ploit  or,  if  so,  such  suspicions  could  be  easily 

trouble.     If  the  old  way  be  not  abandoned,  disarmed.     Both  as  member  of  the  League  of 

we  shall  come  first  into  rivalry  with  England  Nations  and  simply  as  a  people  we  have  duties 

about   the   Webb   law   policy   and   then   into  to   perform,    even   obligations   to   meet,    that 

trouble  with  other  countries  which  can  not  ought  to  stir  any  people  in  the  world.     No 

pay  their  obligations  at  all  unless  we  buy  manu-  amount  of  declamation  about  our  isolation, 

factured  products  from  them.  our  traditional  policy,  either  in  the  Senate  or 

,  out,  will  excuse  us  at  the  bar  of  history.     What 

AMERICA  S    FINANCIAL    RESPONSIBILITIES  ,  u  ..        ,  „   „      (  .   „"..    «     •+•   „ 

have  been  the  uses  01  our  many  universities 

OF  MORE  need  is  the  matter  of  hunger  and  and  colleges  if  they  have  not  trained  thousands 

nakedness  in  every  country  of  Europe,  of  men  to  do  the  very  work  that  now  awaits 

In  England  there  are  some  resources  left,  but  doing? 

not  many.     It  is  hardly  reasonable  that  the  Possibly  the  worst  of  all  our  obligations  to 

British    should   be   expected   to   lend   of  her  meet  will  be.  that  of  aiding  the  Mexicans  who 

limited    resources    to    countries    like    Poland  have  never  forgotten  the  rape  of  Texas.     One's 

and    Armenia.     There    will    be    enough    for  neighbors  know  too  much  of  one's  past.     Yet 

Britons  to  do  in  India  and  in  Egypt.     Indeed  if  we  have  only  half  learned  the  lesson  we  have 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  country  so  re-  helped  France  and  England  to  teach  Germany, 

cently  at  the  very  door  of  starvation  can  lend  we  shall  be  compelled  to  help  Mexico  without 

any  aid  at  all.     And  of  course  France  and  Italy  taking  either  mines  or  public  utilities.     Nor 

will  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  states  have  we  a  different  task  in  South  America, 

like  Serbia  or  Bohemia,  except  as  we  ourselves  There  they  already  complain  of  the  Webb  law 

support    France    and    Italy  in    such  under-  which  legalizes  in  foreign  countries  what  we 

takings.  declare  illegal  in  our  own.     Besides,  they  are 

We  alone,  of  the  greater  countries,  can  lend  not  sure  that  the  successor  to  Mr.  Wilson  will 

assistance;  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  give  assis-  interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  he  does, 

tance  outright.     The  United  States  has  not  Our  handling  of  the  Canal  and  our  apparent 

suffered  in  the  least  in  the  common  struggle,  desire  to  make  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  a  second 

Our  wheat  crop  of  last  year  has  not  been  ex-  Mediterranean,    with  our   fleets    guarding  its 

hausted.    All    signs    indicate    that    we    shall  straits  as  England  has  guarded  Gibraltar  for 

have  a  third  more  wheat  and  corn  this  year  two  hundred  years,  are  looked  upon  in  Spanish 

than  ever  before.     There  are  men  who  are  un-  America  as  indications  of  imperialistic  designs, 

willing  to  think  of  takinganything  but  gold,  now  Here  again  the  beaten  path  of  history  is  not 

or  later,  in  exchange  for  these  needed  supplies,  the  path  that  will  bring  us  honor.     It  is  not 

But  the  Government  must  manage  some  way  the  big  stick  that  will  win  us  friends.     Is  it 

to  get  them  to  those  who  need  them  and  will  not  possible  for  us  to  set  up  an  attitude  in  the 

starve  without  them.     Our  very  riches  are  thus  Western  Hemisphere  that  might  be  an  example 

apt  to  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  public  men,  to  England  in  liberalism.     Whether  the  new 

for  many  of  them  will  attack  the  Government  peace  is  an  American  peace  or  not,  it  is  cer- 

for  doing  the  only  thing  that  it  can  do — lend  tainly  a  peace  that  leaves  Americans  quite  as 

on  long  term   credits   in   the  expectation  of  much  of  good  to  do  in  the  world  as  the  most 

trading  goods  in  payment.     No  humane  people  altruistic  could  wish, 

in  our  position  could  think  of  doing  less.  We  are  surely  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  in 

Of  political   help    I   have   not  spoken.     In  our  career.     We  have  more  of  the  riches  of 

every    Balkan   state,   in  decrepit   Turkey,  in  earth  than  any  other  three  countries  in  the 

Armenia,  and  in  the  little  communities  about  world.     We  have  less   binding   traditions   to 
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prevent  us  irom  embarking  upon  those  inviting 
ways  that  lie  open  before  us.  And  we  have 
more  trained  men  and  women  to  do  whatever 
a  humane  national  policy  may  require.  Shall 
we  refuse  because,  forsooth,  we  might  be  ac- 
cused of  selfish  ends  or  because  public  men  can 
not  imagine  a  new  and  farseeing  programme  of 
relief  would  be  popular? 

THE    PROPER   ROLE    FOR   AMERICA 

IT  MAY  not  be  patent  to  all;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  United  States  is  now  really 
in  a  position  to  win  for  herself  a  renown  in 
history  that  no  other  nation  has  ever  won. 
The  cruel  hatred  that  was  so  evident  the  other 
day  in  Paris,  the  long  centuries  of  wars  and 
exploitations  which  have  cursed  Europe,  may 
now  be  brought  to  an  end,  in  spite  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  recent  treaty,  if  we  set  our- 
selves earnestly  to  the  task.  Our  industry  is 
now  the  foremost  in  the  world;  our  agricultural 
output  the  greatest  by  all  odds;  our  political 
ideals,  in  spite  of  untoward  events  and  policies 
in  times  past,  are  still  the  most  popular  in  the 
world.  If  we  could  unite  these  ponderables  and 
these  imponderables  with  the  similar  resources 
of  England  and  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
genuine  helpfulness  and  not  of  exploitation  in 
any  sense,  we  should  at  once  win  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  mankind,  an  esteem  that  would 
far  surpass  that  glory  which  ancient  Rome 
boasted.  Not  the  beaten  paths  of  history,  but 
the  untrod  ways  of  international  brotherhood, 
ought  to  beckon. 

Of  course  we  have  the  alternative.     We  may 
now  do  what  imperial  Germany  tried  to  do.   We 


may  use  our  riches,  our  credits,  our  natural 
resources,  and  our  relatively  safe  social  sit- 
uation to  build  up  a  world  domination.  With 
industries  that  dominate.our  life  at  home,  that 
draw  off  the  labor  of  Europe,  that  put  our 
thirty  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  a  year 
and  those  ships,  of  which  Mr.  Daniels  dreams, 
upon  every  sea  we  can  gradually  crush  all 
competition  and  play  the  grand  historical 
role.  It  would  not  even  be  necessary  to  train 
our  people  to  arms.  The  best  means  of  dom- 
ineering a  people  is  economic.  We  should 
not  need  to  have  junker  generals  with  clanking 
swords  and  spurred  boots,  such  as  formerly 
crowded  women  off  the  streets  of  Berlin.  That 
was  an  expense  that  neither  Britain  nor  America 
need  resort  to.  All  we  should  need  would  be 
free  immigration  of  the  poor  of  Europe,  the  will 
to  use  our  raw  materials  and  our  industrial 
organization,  and  our  supremacy,  a  few  de- 
cades hence,  would  be  complete  and  beyond  the 
power  of  any  combination  to  break. 

The  war  has  thus  brought  us  the  great 
temptation,  we  have  been  taken  up  on  the  high 
mountain  and  the  rich  kingdoms  of  the  future 
have  been  pointed  out.  1  dislike  even  to 
contemplate  the  greatness  of  the  temptation 
or  to  recite  frankly  the  alternative;  but  there 
are  thousands  who  have  already  made  the 
decision,  who  are  already  planning  the  con- 
quest I  have  described,  and  we  ought  to  con- 
sider their  point  of  view  if  only  to  warn.  It 
is  a  new  peace,  a  new  world,  and  a  new  history, 
or  it  is  the  old  pax  Romana,  the  old  world  of 
hatreds,  and  the  old  history  of  greed  and  blood. 
Nor  can  we  long  delay  the  decision. 


HAVE  THE  GERMAN  PEOPLE  CHANGED? 

A  Recently  Returned  Traveler's  Impressions  of  Their  Present 
Attitude  Toward  Democracy — Lovers  of  "Strong"  Govern- 
ment— What  the  Kaiser  Said  Recently  About  His  Rule  and  Fall 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

OVER  the  Rathaus  in  Hamburg  they  had  been  regular  politicians.  They 
you  may  see  the  red  flag  flying  were  in  the  midst  of  a  discussion  when  I 
— you  cannot  help  seeing  it,  arrived,  and  they  quickly  took  it  up  again;  the 
for  every  richer  man  among  the  burden  was  that  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  corn- 
residents  will  take  an  oppor-  munity  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  common 
tunity  awesomely  to  point  it  out  to  you  as  a  good,  and  this  being  rather  a  large  subject,  the 
sample  of  how  Germany  is  going  to  the  dogs,  views  were  various.  I  understood  that  they 
At  the  big  gateway  of  the  building  you  will  had  been  reasoning  together  on  the  same  theme 
find  half  a  dozen  soldiers  and  sailors  standing —  for  nearly  two  weeks  and  putting  in  about  six 
or, to  be  more  exact — leaning  guard.  They  clear  hours  a  day  at  it.  I  also  learned  that 
have  fixed  bayonets  and  bulging  cartridge  they  were  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Free 
belts,  and  to  that  extent  they  are  militant.  City  of  Hamburg  and  had  dispossessed:  all 
But  also  they  are  democratic  in  that  they  other  authorities.  They  were  the  legislative 
seldom  shave,  never  clean  or  brush  their  and  executive  authorities  all  rolled  into  one. 
threadbare  uniforms,  and  they  smoke  cigarettes  It  seemed  most  revolutionary — these  baggy 
and  cigars  while  on  duty.  They  have  none  of  privates,  sailors,  and  bewhiskered  civilians, 
the  smartness  and  "pep"  that  a  sentry  as  all  obviously  of  the  proletariat.  And  had 
representing  the  army  is  supposed  to  have,  that  been  my  only  day  in  Hamburg,  I  should 
They  remind  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the  have  had  a  good  story  of  the  German  revolution 
Russian  soldiers,  once  the  Revolution  had  at  work.  But  on  the  next  day  I  happened  to 
gotten  under  way,  and  I  think  they  remind  talk  to  the  clerk  of  the  Senate, 
themselves  of  the  same  thing.  "When  we  had  the  revolution  here,"  he 
Inside  the  magnificent  hallway  of  the  great  said,  "the  sailors  from  Kiel — there  were 
building  you  will  find  some  hundreds  of  other  about  thirty  of  them — set  up  a  Soldiers  and 
slouching  soldiers,  while  at  a  long  bare  wood  Workers'  Council  and  they  dismissed  the 
table  sits  a  kind  of  committee  whose  function  burgomeister,  the  Senate,  and  all  the  officials, 
seems  to  be  to  direct  the  free  citizens  to  the  The  first  council  was  wholly  Spartacist  and  it 
proper  offices.  No  military  or  naval  officers  asked  for  a  contribution  from  the  banks;  then 
are  to  be  seen,  and  everyone  who  has  the  price  it  raised  the  unemployment  allowance  to  ten 
is  smoking — and  smoking  was  one  of  the  num-  marks  a  day  and  said  that  nobody  had  to 
erous  pastimes  in  which  one  might  not  formerly  work.  If  anyone  did  work  it  must  be  for  wages 
indulge  within  the  sacred  limits  of  a  German  and  not  on  any  time  or  piece  work  system, 
public  building.  I  noticed  that  the  soldiers  That  council  lasted  less  than  a  week;  it  just 
addressed  each  other  as  "comrade"  in  ap-  faded  away  and  another  took  its  place  which 
proved  revolutionary  style.  The  government  was  less  radical.  They  had  some  kind  of  an 
of  Hamburg  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  the  election,  but  since  nobody  knew  who  could 
capitalists,  but  had  passed  to  the  plain  people  vote,  hardly  any  one  voted  except  those  on 
as  represented  by  the  Arbeiter  und  Soldaten  the  inside;  in  a  general  way  you  had  to  be  a 
Rat  (Workers  and  Soldiers'  Councils,  which  workman  or  a  soldier,  but  the  acceptance  of  a 
was  at  the  moment  sitting.  ballot  depended  on  how  the  election  officers 

It  was  not  hard  to  gain  an  admission  to  the  liked  your  looks, 

deliberations  of  the  plain  democrats — in  fact  "The  new  council  decided  that  it  needed  the 

they  were  rather  glad  to  have  a  spectator  from  experience  of  the  Senate  to  look  after  details, 

overseas;  they  craved  publicity  just  as  though  although  the  Senate  was  to  have  no  authority. 
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Then  all  the  heads  of  departments  were  put 
back  to  carry  out  the  Council's  orders,  until 
now  we  have  the  old  government  all  working 
again  and  in  the  same  old  way,  except  that  in- 
stead of  a  burgomeister  we  have  a  paid  council 
of  700,  and  out  of  them  an  executive  committee 
of  about  fifty.  The  Council  just  talks  and 
talks  and,  although  we  are  not  supposed  to 
have  any  authority,  we  go  ahead  with  our  work. 
Where  at  first  the  Council  members  were 
mostly  radicals  the  majority  are  now  Majority 
Socialists — that  is  moderate  socialists.  We 
have  not  dismissed  all  the  hangers-on  and  we 
are  keeping  the  Council  to  defend  against  the 
Spartacists.  The  Germans  abhor  waste  too 
much  to  permit  amateurs  to  run  the  city." 

PROTECTION    IN    BERLIN 

IN  BERLIN  one  may  find  buildings  where 
timorous  owners  have  placed  placards 
reading:  "Protected  by  the  Workers  and  Sol- 
diers' Council."  But  the  Council  in  Berlin 
had  just  about  the  same  authority  as  the  Sinn 
Fein  Parliament  in  Dublin.  It  had  already 
run  its  course,  been  captured  by  the  trades 
unionists,  and  was  being  tenderly  smothered  to 
death.  No  red  flags  were  breasting  the 
breezes  in  Berlin. 

Down  in  Dresden  the  situation  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  radicals,  and  the  untidy 
soldiers  about  the  public  buildings  wore  red 
brassards  which  in  Berlin  would  have  stamped 
them  as  Spartacists,  because  if  you  are  a 
government  soldier  you  will  wear  a  white 
brassard.  But  in  Dresden,  as  the  capital  of 
Saxony,  they  had  merely  gotten  rid  of  the  King 
of  Saxony  and  were  functioning  with  a  talking 
assembly  of  newcomers  and  a  working  outfit 
of  old  timers. 

The  Workers  and  Soldiers'  Councils  that 
sprung  up  everywhere  in  Germany  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  are  passing  away.  In  many 
places  they  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  came. 
Mannheim  is  characteristic;  a  bank  manager 
there  said  to  me: 

"One  morning  handbills  and  posters  came 
out  saying  that  the  city  would  henceforth 
be  governed  by  the  Arbeiter  una1  Soldaten  Rat 
and  later  in  the  morning  we  had  a  formal 
demand  for  all  our  funds.  We  locked  the 
bank  doors  and  went  home.  A  couple  of  days 
later  I  learned  that  the  leaders  of  the  Rat  were 
on  their  way  to  Holland  and  that  the  others 
had  just  faded  away.  Then  we  opened  the 
bank  again." 


In  other  places  the  soldier  feature  of  the 
councils  was  dropped  and  the  workingmen 
members  constituted  themselves  bodies  to 
ensure  justice  to  the  workers  and  to  prevent 
strikes  and  disorders.  Thus  they  became  a 
most  valuable  governmental  aid.  And,  as  a 
measure  of  their  radicalism,  let  this  handbill 
which  I  picked  up  in  Breslau  and  which  was 
signed  by  the  Workers'  Council  tell  its  own 
story.     A  strike  was  threatened  and  this  was 


a  warning: 


'The  universal  socialization  law  is  passed. 
All  the  treasures  of  the  ground  and  of  science 
will  be  brought  into  joint  management.  They 
will  be  managed  by  the  German  people. 

'The  first  step  has  already  been  taken. 
The  law  has  been  passed  socializing  the  coal 
mines.  The  Coal  Syndidate  and  the  organiza- 
tions of  the  coal  trades  will  first  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  realm.  The  proceeds 
of  the  coal  mines  will  now  flow  into  the  pockets 
of  the  German  people. 

"Who  will  strike? 

"In  a  capitalist  undertaking  the  strike  was 
the  worker's  only  weapon.  To-day  a  strike 
no  longer  hurts  private  capital  but  the  very 
cause  of  socialism  itself.  The  socializing  of 
the  coal  trade  is  the  first  evidence  of  the  practi- 
cal nature  of  the  socialist  programme.  To- 
day every  strike  in  a  coal  mine  is  an  offense 
against  the  natural  and  now  lawful  title  of  the 
German  people. 

"The  trades  unions  recognize  their  respon- 
sibility. They  will  not  only  extend  the 
productivity  of  German  industry  but  will 
guarantee  that  the  proceeds  go  to  the  people." 

PASSING    LAWS    FOR    EFFECT 

THE  National  Assembly  at  Weimar  passed 
that  socializing  act,  but  (as  I  have  stated 
in  a  previous  article)  the  members  of  the 
assembly  with  whom  I  talked,  all  said  privately 
that  it  was  only  for  effect  and  would  hardly  be 
put  into  force  because  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties. The  head  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  told  me 
that  he  was  not  bothering  about  it,  but  going 
ahead  with  his  plans  for  the  future,  while  Dr. 
Oppenheimer  in  Berlin,  who  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est mine  owners,  laughed  at  the  whole  idea. 
Yet  there  was  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Assembly  sitting  on  the  Workers'  Council 
which  got  out  that  hand  bill,  and  he  must  have 
known  that  the  Assembly  passed  the  act  only 
because  it  made  good  reading  for  radical 
socialists. 
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Through  the  whole  Ebert  government  runs 
this  policy  of  making  gestures  for  effect. 
Many  German  workers  heard  of  the  English 
plan  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  under  the 
Whitley  Report  and  the  government  at  once 
went  the  idea  one  better  by  proposing  that  each 
industry  in  Germany  be  governed  by  a  joint 
council  of  employees  and  employers,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  a  similarly  constituted 
national  body  to  encourage  all  trades  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  respective  rights  of  workers 
and  owners  be  raised  to  the  level  of  a  separate 
division  of  government.  Thepurpose  behind  this 
talk  was  to  capture  any  recalcitrant  Workers' 
Councils  by  the  offer  of  steady  jobs.  As  a  side 
issue  of  the  scheme  the  employees'  representa- 
tives are  to  be  union  leaders,  which  means  that 
all  the  workers  will  have  to  become  union  mem- 
bers and  thus  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
conservative  rather  than  radical  socialism. 

GERMAN    SOCIALISM    A    PRETENSE 

THE  ruling  socialism  of  Germany  to-day 
is  but  a  gesture;  it  contains  not  a  drop 
more  actual  socialism  than  was  contained  in 
the  State  Socialism  or  Feudalism  of  the  old 
empire.  The  more  people  in  authority  you 
talk  with  the  more  you  will  be  convinced  of 
that  fact;  some  will  admit  it  frankly  and  with  a 
smile,  while  others  will  dodge. 

I  met  a  particularly  frank  official  quite  by 
accident.  One  afternoon  at  the  Adlon  I  found 
a  telephone  message  that  Dr.  Koster  would 
like  to  see  me  at  the  Reichskanzlei  at  five.  I 
happened  to  know  a  Dr.  Koster,  but  I  thought 
he  had  left  Berlin.  But  I  went  over  at 
five  and  found  a  Dr.  Koster  who  was  not  the 
man  I  knew.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted 
with  me  and  he  said  that  his  secretary  had  been 
informed  that  I  wanted  the  appointment. 
Being  at  the  moment  quite  fed  up  on  govern- 
ment officers,  I  am  afraid  that  I  was  some- 
what overpositive  in  my  denials  that  I  had 
asked  for  a  meeting.  Finally,  being  unable  to 
decide  why  we  should  talk,  we  got  into  an 
informal  conversation.  I  asked  him  how  the 
present  government  differed  from  the  old. 

"It  is  a  democracy,"  he  answered,  glibly, 
"every  man  and  woman  has  a  vote.  Wre  have 
no  emperor  and  the  assembly  has  real  power. 
We  shall  no  longer  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  military  and  the  landowners.  We  shall 
soon  be  protected  by  a  constitution." 

"But,"  I  went  on,  "what  do  you  intend  to 
do?    Are  you  looking  to  a  socialized  state"? 


"We  shall  probably  socialize  some  of  the 
sources  of  raw  material,  but  we  shall  go  very 
slowly  for  a  time  because  we  must  not  disturb 
industry.  We  shall  prevent  rich  men  from 
escaping  the  payment  of  taxes.  We  shall  try 
to  keep  order  and  have  the  country  running 


again. 


"  Do  the  people  want  a  government  very 
much  different  from  the  old"? 

He  answered  me  with  astonishing  frankness; 
"In  my  opinion  the  people  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  old  government  barring  the 
militarism,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  get 
back  to  that  with  a  president  and  a  respon- 
sible assembly,  instead  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Reichstag.  We  must  have  a  strong  govern- 
ment such  as  the  people  are  used  to.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  Socialists,  but  also  we  have 
common  sense.  The  only  kind  of  Socialism 
that  the  people  want  is  that  which  will  give 
them  cheap  food  and  amusements  and  enough 
work  to  keep  them  busy.  We  have  found 
that  out  since  we  came  into  office." 

That  man  was  a  personal  appointee  of 
Chancellor  Scheidemann  and  supposed  to 
mirror  the  views  of  his  chief.  I  think  that  he 
truly  stated  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  now 
in  power. 


A 


SUPERFICIAL   CHANGES 

ND  if  you  will  examine  the  national 
government  you  will  discover  that  it  has 
more  or  less  followed  the  Hamburg  plan. 
The  heads  changed,  new  order-givers  are  in 
power,  but  the  real  work  of  governing  is  being 
carried  on  more  or  less  by  the  same  people  who 
carried  it  on  under  the  Kaiser — and  in  the  same 
way.  The  Foreign  Office  has  changed  only  at 
the  top  and  not  much  changed  at  that; 
Brockdorff-Rantzau  is  of  the  old  school.  The 
personnel  of  the  few  remaining  embassies  and 
legations  is  drawn  from  the  corps  of  diplomats 
reared  under  the  Kaiser.  Von  Bernstorff 
continues  to  be  a  very  prominent  figure  in 
Wilhelmstrasse,  and  if  an  American  wants 
something  done  quickly  in  the  Foreign  Office, 
the  ex-Ambassador  is  the  man  to  ask  for  the 
favor.  The  government  of  Prussia  is,  I  think 
without  exception,  heads  and  all,  the  one  that 
the  Kaiser  left.  These  are  the  men  who  be- 
cause of  their  experience  are  actually  doing  the 
governing  of  German}',  and  I  found  that  most 
of  them  considered  the  new  government  as  an 
amusing  lot  of  self-conscious  puppets. 
A  purchase  that  I  made  on  a  Sunday  in  Berlin 
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is%  truly  symbolical.  1  found  a  street  vendor 
outside  the  Opera  selling  little  crossed  flags 
enamelled  a  bright  red  so  that  the  wearer 
might  show  his  sympathy  on  his  coat  lapel. 
She  also  had  a  supply  of  little  tin  reproduc- 
tions of  the  Iron  Cross,  but  these,  she  said, 
were  hard  to  get  because  the  demand  from  the 
occupied  sections  was  so  great — I  learned  later 
that  they  were  bought  up  eagerly  there  by  Eng- 
lish correspondents  and  American  social  workers 
at  high  prices,  to  send  home  as  evidence  of  how 
depraved  the  Germans  had  become.  I  sent 
one  of  the  "Red"  badges  out  to  a  friend  in 
Chicago,  who  wore  it  to  shock  a  business 
men's  convention.  In  the  process  of  shocking 
he  broke  off  the  fastening  pin  and  left  it  at  a 
jeweler's  for  repairs.  The  moment  that  the 
jeweler  applied  heat  the  red  enamel  scaled  off 
and  there  shone  out  instead  of  the  ominous 
crossed  banners  of  anarchy,  a  neat  German  and 
a  neat  Russian  flag  crossed  in  amiable  conjunc- 
tion. A  jubilant  emblem  of  the  Brest-Litovsk 
treaty  had  merely  been  smeared  with  red  to 
serve  as  a  device  for  the  new  Socialistic  Ger- 
many! Better  insignia  could  not  have  been 
devised.  The  new  Government  of  Germany  is 
only  the  old  Government  smeared  with  a  little 
red  that  cracks  off  on  the  application  of  heat 

MILITARISM    AND    PROPAGANDA 

NOW  I  do  not  wish  to  go  for  a  moment 
with  those  sensationalists  who  see  a 
spiked  helmet  nestling  on  every  German  pompa- 
dour and  can  conjure  up  goose-stepping  le- 
gions when  half  a  dozen  or  more  Teutons 
foregather.  There  is  no  militarism  in  Germany 
to-day;  it  is  not  in  the  wood — it  would  be 
easier  to  get  an  American  soldier  willingly 
to  go  back  to  France  than  to  get  an  ex-German 
soldier  to  shoulder  a  rifle.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  go  with  those  who  call  every  German  mani- 
festation "propaganda"  and  then  look  mys- 
teriously well-informed.  We  have  talked  so 
much  about  the  efficacy  of  German  propaganda 
that  we  have  sold  it  to  all  Germans  outside  of 
the  Fatherland  and  we  have  almqst  sold  it  in 
the  Fatherland.  Lord  Northcliffe  knows  more 
about  propaganda  than  Germany  could  ever 
hope  to  know,  and  we  learned  from  North- 
:liffe.  As  a  matter  of  fact, German  propaganda 
is  about  the  stupidest  thing  known  on  earth  and 
we  should  have  thought  it  comic  had  we  not 
lost  our  sense  of  humor  in  the  absorbing  qual- 
ities of  sleuthing. 

It  was  not  innate  love  of  war  that  made  Ger- 


many military.  It  is  not  propaganda  that 
makes  them  think  and  talk  and  act  and  react 
almost  as  one  man.  It  is  because  they  have 
a  common  ideal  and  also  a  common  weakness. 
The  ideal  is  to  make  a  German  superior  to  any 
other  nationality  in  any  sphere  of  life,  and  the 
failing  is  an  intense  national  sense  of  social 
insecurity  which  they  try  to  cover  by  being 
rude — precisely  as  a  parvenu  is  rude  to  ser- 
vants lest  someone  may  think  she  is  unused 
to  servants.  And  being  parvenus  they  take  it 
as  a  calamity  to  be  detected  using  the  wrong 
fork — they  worship  success  and  they  loathe 
failure.  The  Kaiser  did  not  so  much  lead  his 
people  as  reflect  them — he  embodied  their 
spirit.  To-day  they  do  not  dislike  the  Kaiser 
because  he  was  an  imperialist;  they  dislike 
him  because  he  failed,  and  they  dislike  him 
exactly  to  the  degree  in  which  they  think  he 
failed. 

REVERENCE    FOR   THE    KAISER 

YOU  might  imagine  that  a  young  republic 
would  bitterly  detest  every  vestige  of 
imperial  rule — but  portraits  of  the  Kaiser  are 
still  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  hotels;  the 
book  stores  continue  to  have  on  sale  his  var- 
ious exhortations  to  the  troops  or  people  done 
on  heavy  paper  and  with  illuminated  initials. 
The  numerous  Hohenzollern  statues  have  not 
been  disturbed  in  more  than  one  or  two  in- 
stances. I  did  not  hear  any  one  say  that  he 
wanted  the  Kaiser  back,  and  I  heard  many 
people  say  that  they  did  not  want  him  back, 
but  they  do  not  speak  ill  of  him.  The  old 
reverence  is  untouched  in  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  they  acutely  feel  the  need  of  a 
flesh  and  blood  hero  again  to  worship.  A 
ship  captain  in  Hamburg  harbor  told  me  with 
the  keenest  enthusiasm  how  on  the  last 
visit  of  the  Emperor  (they  always  speak  of  him 
as  the  "Emperor")  they  had  rigged  all  the 
hundreds  of  electric  cranes  with  flags  and  how 
at  the  touchof  abutton  thebanners  alldipped  in 
unison.  Then  suddenly  he  grew  quiet  and 
sad  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  happy  days 
that  could  not  return.  For  the  material 
Teuton  imagination  could  not  rise  so  to  greet 
President  Ebert — the  son  of  a  workman. 

The  Kaiser  understood  his  people;  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  he  never  appeared  except 
looking  the  ruler — never  relaxed  from  a  sup- 
ernal sternness  and  never  permitted  his  dignity, 
or  the  dignity  of  the  army  which  represented 
power,  to  be  infringed.     He   knew  that   the 
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Germans  liked  such  things  and  in  his  opinion 
were  the  better  for  them.  If  he  would  give 
an  interview  he  would  say  so.  Dr.  Koster, 
the  Prussian  Minister  to  Hamburg,  and  the 
man  whom  I  thought  that  I  was  going  to  meet 
at  the  Reichskanzlei  that  afternoon,  had  had 
several  conversations  with  him  at  Amerongen, 
and  one  evening  he  told  me  the  substance  of 
them. 

THE    KAISER'S    VIEWPOINT 

THE  Emperor,"  he  said,  "has  talked  very 
frankly  with  me  on  German  politics  and 
I  cannot  repeat  all  that  he  told  me.  But  it 
is  interesting.  Talking  of  the  feeling  against 
him  in  Germany,  the  Kaiser  said: 

"I  would  not  go  back  to  Germany  if  1 
might,  and  no  other  Hohenzollern  will  ever 
rule;  in  fact  no  Prussian  will  ever  rule,  for 
Germany  has  had  enough  of  the  Prussians 
but  not  too  much.  The  Prussians  are  good 
housekeepers  and  they  brought  Germany  to 
a  very  high  point.  It  has  been  done  by  force 
and  by  leadership,  both  of  which  the  German 
people  must  have.  The  Prussians  cannot 
continue  to  rule  because  the  Prussian  mind 
does  not  understand  foreign  peoples — that  I 
now  know.  What  we  do  is  always  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  misinterpreted — no  matter 
what  our  intentions.  But  Germany  will  go 
on  and  prosper  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before  because  the  system  has  been  firmly 
founded.  They  will  not  become  Bolshevists, 
because  they  like  to  work;  Russians  do  not 
like  to  work  and  therefore  they  can  easily  be 
Bolshevists.  But  whether  or  not  a  republic 
will  succeed  I  do  not  know;  the  people  must 
have  a  strong  hand  over  them — they  are  lost 
without  it.  Every  grade  of  society  expects 
to  exercise  a  firm  rule  on  those  below  and  they 
equally  expect  it  from  above.  It  is  the  only 
way  that  it  is  natural  for  them  to  live;  they 
will  insist  upon  a  strong  government  whether 
it  be  through  a  republic  or  otherwise.' 

'The  Emperor,"  continued  Dr.  Koster, 
"was  particularly  anxious  to  have  an  investi- 
gation into  the  causes  of  the  war,  made  by 
some  impartial  commission.  He  holds  that 
Germany  was  not  to  blame  and  he  thinks  the 
facts  should  be  brought  out." 

Take  the  conversation  for  what  it  is  worth; 
the  important  point  is  the  Kaiser's  under- 
standing of  the  German  nature  and  that  he  had 
that  understanding  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  quality  is  further  borne  out  by  a 


talk  which  I  had  with  another  man  belonging 
to  the  inner  circle.  I  shall  not  mention  trris 
man's  name  but  he  is  extremely  rich  and  !a 
Jew.  He  was  one  of  the  several  Jews  upon 
whom  the  Kaiser  bestowed  considerable  atten- 
tion and  ennobled  that  they  might  prefix 
"von"  to  otherwise  somewhat  plebeian  names. 
This  man  was  most  insistert  that  the  Kaiser 
should  not  return  and  he  gave  me  a  "close-up" 
on  the  Kaiser's  mentality. 

The  Emperor,"  he  said,  "is  not  at  all  a 
brilliant  man.  In  some  ways  he  is  very 
stupid  and  narrow,  but  he  did  understand 
exactly  what  the  people  wanted  in  the  way  of 
a  king.  The  Germans  admire  power  and  they 
admire  knowledge,  and  when  the  two  are  com- 
bined they  will  pass  on  to  adoration.  The 
Emperor  built  up  power  so  that  it  might  be 
admired  in  him  and  in  the  nation;  he  fostered 
every  kind  of  learning  and  he  had  himself  so 
coached  that  he  could  exhibit  some  of  it  him- 
self. Without  any  disrespect  he  was  what 
you  Americans  would  call  a  showman;  and  in 
that  respect  he  was  superlatively  efficient. 
The  people  like  a  show  of  power  and  they  like 
to  have  the  Emperor  say  diplomatically  'indis- 
creet' things  which  seemed  to  involve  war  with 
other  nations. 

"The  odd  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  Emperor 
was  not  himself  warlike  in  the  least.  The 
only  part  of  war  that  he  liked  was  the  uniform, 
and  that  was  because  of  his  vanity — he  was 
the  vainest  man  in  the  world.  But  even  had 
he  not  been  vain  he  would  have  worn  the 
uniform  and  had  all  those  about  him  in  uni- 
form, because  of  the  effect  of  power  that  it 
gave.  Our  people  must  have  above  them  a 
force  that  they  can  respect,  and  if  the  present 
government  cannot  show  a  force  to  be  respected 
then  it  will  fail.  The  people  like  force  and  the 
whole  country  will  break  up  without  it — if  the 
Allies  think  that  a  democratic  government 
can  succeed  in  Germany  they  are  mistaken  and 
if  they  try  to  put  one  into  effect  they  will 
forever  regret  the  day. 

"Just  how  important  is  strength  in  the 
governing  power  is  shown  by  the  career  of  the 
Emperor.  In  spite  of  his  narrowness,  in 
spite  of  his  dense  stupidity  on  many  important 
subjects,  such  as  foreign  relations  for  instance, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  last 
few  years  he  never  knew  the  truth  on  any 
subject  and  would  have  around  him  only  those 
who  flattered  him,  he  made  a  success  of  govern- 
ing— up  to  the  point  of  war.     Those  of  us  who 
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were  familiar  with  economic  conditions  knew 
that  we  could  never  win  a  war  in  which  Eng- 
land and  her  fleet  participated;  we  might  con- 
quer the  whole  Continent  and  we  nearly  did. 
But  if  we  had,  we  could  not  have  won  the  war 
without  destroying  the  English  fleet.  Admiral 
von  Tirpitz  convinced  the  Emperor  that  he 
could  destroy  the  fleet,  and  that  gave  the 
military  party  full  sway. 

'The  people  do  not  like  war,  but  they  do 
like  power — they  like  military  heroes.  And 
the  Emperor  gave  them  exactly  what  they 
wanted." 

DELUDED   GERMANY 

THE  German  has  not  essentially  changed 
since  the  Armistice;  he  does  not  detest  war 
as  something  which  he  was  forced  into  and  which 
is  wrong,  but  he  detests  it  as  a  means  which  has 
proved  to  be  not  worth  while.  War,  he  thinks, 
is  a  wasteful  way  of  using  force.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  "intellectual  superiority" 
of  the  German  can  otherwise  manifest  itself. 

That  Germany  must  have  a  government  of 
force  is  the  expressed  wish  of  nearly  every  class. 
I  have  talked  with  every  grade  of  human 
being,  and  all  of  them  had  the  desire  for  a  strong 
government  which  would  return  order.  They 
dislike  the  present  government  only  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  use  enough  force  in 
putting  down  disorder.  Since  Noske  began 
to  shoot  rioters,  the  government  is  immensely 
more  popular  than  before.  It  is  under  the 
pressure  of    public   opinion   that   the    Ebert 


majority,  known  as  the  "Majority  Socialists," 
have  gone  to  a  point  where  they  are  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  Conservatives,  except- 
ing on  questions  of  suffrage. 

The  social  system  of  Germany  has  not  been 
much  disturbed.  The  class  distinctions  in 
all  their  infinite  variety  are  still  in  full  force. 
Every  man  thinks  that  he  should  be  in  a  some- 
what higher  class  than  he  is  in,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  classes  below  him 
are  exactly  where  they  belong — and  so  he 
stays  "put."  I  have  been  about  with  large 
employers  in  many  factories  and  industrial 
centres,  and  the  workmen  have  never  failed  to 
bow  and  raise  their  hats — and  the  employers 
have  been  equally  punctilious  in  their  returns. 
In  the  towns  the  women  and  children  always 
curtsied.  With  all  the  talk  of  equality  1  do 
not  recall  ever  having  seen  any  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirits  spit  upon  the  sidewalk!  The 
German  soldier  may  want  to  kill  an  officer 
put  over  him,  but  he  will  not  obey  one  elected 
from  the  ranks. 

What  does  this  all  mean?  Will  Germany 
go  back  to  the  idea  of  the  imperial  state  with  a 
court  and  an  emperor?  Hardly;  the  several 
royalist  movements  have  met  with  little 
success.  But  at  the  same  time  a  democracy 
does  not  at  all  satisfy  the  ideal  of  efficient  force. 
It  would  look  as  though  something  in  the  way  of 
a  paradox  might  fulfill  the  needs — something 
in  the  way  of  a  constitutional  dictatorship. 

For  the  Germans  have  only  a  contemplative 
love  for  democracy. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  PERSHING  TO  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  George  MacAdam,  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  General  Pershing" 
which  has  been  running  serially  in  the  World's  Work,  is  now  in 
France  gathering  the  material  at  first  hand  for  the  concluding  chapters, 
which  will  deal  with  General  Pershing's  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  next  instalment  is  expected  for  the  August  number 


NEW  FACTS  ABOUT 
THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Joe  Murray's  Own  Story  of  the  Way  He  Put  Roosevelt  Into  Politics — An 
Eye-Witness's  Account  of  an  Interesting  Meeting  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet 

By  LAWRENCE  F.  ABBOTT 

Mr.  Abbott  is  the  president  of  the  company  which  publishes  the  Outlook.  His  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Theodore  Roosevelt  began  in  1895,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Police  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York  City.  It  ripened  into  a  close  association  during  his  Presidency,  and 
into  an  intimate  and  confidential  business  and  political  connection  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Outlook,  after  his  return  from  Africa. — The  Editors. 


ARIOUS  people  have  claimed  the 
honor  of  first  suggesting  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  name  as  a  Republican 
candidate  for  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  matter,  however,  is 
easily  settled  on  Theodore  Roosevelt's  own 
authority.  He  says  that  the  man  who 
launched  him  into  practical  politics  was  Joe 
Murray,  a  Republican  leader — "lesser  cap- 
tain" Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  him — in  the  twenty- 
first  district  Republican  Association  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  In  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  readable  chapters  of  his  autobiography 
Mr.  Roosevelt  tells  the  story  and  testifies 
to  his  respect  and  friendship  for  Joe  Murray. 
Jce  Murray's  version  of  this  important  episode 
in  the  life  of  the  future  President  of  the  United 
States  has  never  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
publicly  told,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  reproduce  it  here.  I  came  into  possession 
of  the  story,  which  I  shall  give  in  a  few  minutes 
in  Mr.  Murray's  own  words,  in  this  way: 

In  1910  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  returned 
from  his  memorable  trip  through  Africa  and 
Europe  he  was  appealed  to  by  a  group  of 
younger  men  in  the  Republican  Party  to  aid 
them  in  attempting  to  wrest  the  party  control 
from  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "Old  Guard." 
He  somewhat  reluctantly  consented,  and  went 
to  the  State  Republican  Convention  at  Sara- 
toga as  an  ordinary  delegate  from  Nassau 
County.  I  happened  to  be  elected  to  the  same 
convention  as  an  alternate  delegate  from  my 
own  county,  Orange.  I  went  from  New  York  to 
Saratoga  in  company  with  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On 
the  train  he  introduced  me  to  a  strong,  vigor- 


ous, ruddy-faced  man  of  about  sixty,  saying:  "I 
want  you  to  know  my  friend,  Joe  Murray.  He 
started  me  in  politics.  Take  him  into  the  smok- 
ing room  and  get  him  to  tell  you  the  story." 

Whereupon  Murray  and  1  went  into  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  parlor  car  and 
he  told  me  in  a  most  entertaining  fashion  how 
he  happened,  in  1 881,  to  pick  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  The 
main  points  and  the  agreeable  flavor  of  Joe 
Murray's  story  have  remained  with  me  ever 
since.  But  in  order  to  be  verbally  accurate  I 
got  him  to  come  to  my  office  not  long  after  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  death  and  tell  me  the  story  again. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Murray  will  not  object 
to  my  giving  his  colloquial  and  intimate  lan- 
guage just  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  for  it  con- 
stitutes, I  think,  a  human  document  of  both 
charm  and  importance  in  the  record  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  political  career.  Incidentally 
it  reveals  some  of  the  methods  of  American 
politics  at  the  time  when  Roosevelt  was  getting 
his  first  impressions  of  the  need  of  social, 
industrial  and  political  reforms.  This  is  the 
story,  verbatim  et  literatim,  taken  down  steno- 
graphically  as  Joe  Murray  related  it  to  me. 

In  1881  Jake  Hess  was  the  leader  in  the 
Republican  Twenty-first  Assembly  District 
organization  of  this  city,  the  boundaries  of 
which  were  the  north  side  of  Fortieth  Street, 
the  south  side  of  Fifty-ninth  Street,  the  east 
side  of  Seventh  Avenue,  and  the  west  side  of 
Lexington  Avenue.  Its  headquarters  were 
Morton  Hall  at  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  on   the  south-east   corner.     At   that 
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time  a  hotel  had  been  started 
there  by  Tweed,  but  was 
never  completed.  The  iron 
framework  was  partitioned 
off,  and  our  organization  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  it,  with 
stores  underneath.  The  por- 
tion which  we  occupied  was 
known  as  Morton  Hall. 

In  those  days  I  believed  in 
the  organization  and  I  do 
now  to  a  very  large  extent, 
but  I  did  not  think  it  was 
infallible.  It  makes  mistakes. 
1  believe  to  keep  the  party 
strong  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
it  pure. 

In  1881  after  the  District 
was  portioned  off,  we  elected 
a  man  for  the  Legislature. 
The  newspapers  made  a 
rather  severe  attack  on  him, 
and  Major  Bullard,  who  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  our  or- 
ganization, and  myself  had 
an  idea  that  if  he  was  re- 
nominated it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  have  a  defen- 
sive campaign,  which  is  not 
a  good  thing  for  a  Republican 
candidate.  This  Assembly- 
man had  supported  Piatt  and 
Conkling,  the  state  bosses, 
in  the  previous  Legislature, 
and  they  wanted  him  renom- 
inated, if  he  desired  it,  as  a 
reward  for  his  loyalty.  Major 
Bullard  and  myself  did  not 
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think 


he   could 

be  elected,  and  we  considered  that  it  would 
be  a  disaster  to  the  Republican  party  to 
have  the  Twenty-first  District  go  Demo- 
cratic. Jake  Hess  wanted  to  follow  the 
wishes  of  the  state  bosses,  Piatt  and  Conk- 
ling, and  intended  to  nominate  this  man  even 
if  he  couldn't  be  elected. 

Hess  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charities  and  Corrections,  and  was, 


Convention  which  was  going  to  nominate  our 
candidate  from  the  district.  Hess  wanted  me 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Congressional  Convention 
and  also  to  the  Senatorial  Convention  because 
I  was  familiar  with  the  routine;  but  I  wanted, 
although  I  did  not  say  so,  to  have  a  part  in 
the  Assembly  Convention  in  order  to  prevent 
the  renomination  of  this  weak  candidate  that 
I  have  already  spoken  of.  I  assented  to  Hess's 
wishes  and  was  a  delegate,  but  I  paid  no  atten- 


of  course,  a  very  influential  man  in  the  party,  tion  to  either  the  Senatorial  or  the  Congress- 
while  I  was  more  or  less  insignificant  compared  ional  Conventions.  Of  course  we  knew  before- 
to  him.  He  and  Major  Bullard  and  I  got  to-  hand  that  William  Waldorf  Astor  was  to  be  our 
gether  to  arrange  a  ticket  for  the  coming  Congressional  candidate.  What  1  wanted  to 
primaries.  give  my  special  attention  to  was  the  Assembly 
What  Hess  and  Bullard  and  myself  had  to  Convention,  although  1  was  not  a  regular  dele- 
do  was  to  pick  out  the  delegates  to  be  elected  gate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  I  was  not  a 
to  the  conventions,   including  the  Assembly  delegate  to  the  Assembly  Convention,  Major 
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the  Assemblyman 
and  1  were  behind 
them.  On  the  way 
over  the  Assembly- 
man says  to  me, 
"Joe,  don't  you 
think  I  ought  to 
get  a  larger  vote 
this  year  than  I  did 
a  year ago?"  I  says 
"For  what?"  He 
says,  "  For  the  As- 
sembly, of  course. 
You  know  1  am 
better  known  now 
than  1  was  then." 
1  says,  "Well,  you're 
certainly  better 
known.  The  fact 
of  it  is  that  any- 
body who  knows 
you  wouldn't  vote 
for  you."  He  says, 
"  You'd  vote  for  me 
wouldn't  you?" 
"  Billy,"  I  says,  "  1 
know  a  trick  or  two 
better  than  that. 
1  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind." 
So  after  we  got 
to  the  bar-room  he 
was  particularly 
anxious  to  get  away 
from  me  in  order  to 
talk  to  Hess  (Up  to 
this  time  Hess  knew 
nothing  about  this 
or  about  the  posi- 
tion which  Bullard 
and  I  were  taking. 
But  the  delegates 
had  been  picked 
and  he  could  not  do 
Bullard  and  I  named  fifteen  out  of  the  twenty-  anything).  After  awhile,  however,  the  pros- 
five  delegates  to  this  Convention  among  our  pective  candidate  got  away.  He  went  over  to 
personal  friends  on  whom  we  could  depend.      Hess,  and  after  talking  with  him  a  very  short 
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This  picture  was  taken  in  North  Dakota  four  years  after  Joe 
Murray  started  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  career 


Major  Bullard,  like  myself,  was  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  and  I  went  down  to  see 
Hess  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  on  Third  Avenue,  and  there  we  met 


time  I  saw  Hess  look  over  at  me.  We  had  our 
drink  and  went  out.  Hess  then  says  to  me: 
"  Billy  tells  me  that  you  are  opposed  to  him."  I 
says,  "  Yes."  "Well,"  he  says,  "he  will  be  nomi- 


the  candidate  who  represented  the  district  the  natedanyway.   Youdon'tamounttoanything." 

year  previous  and  was  seeking  renomination.  1  says,  "No!  Well,  I  don't  amount  to  much,  but 

We  took  a  walk  over  to  the  Sinclair  House  to  if  Billy  goes  up  to  the  Legislature  he  certainly 

get  a  drink.     Bullard  and  Hess  walked  ahead,  will  not  be  indebted  to  Joe  Murray!" 
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Of  course  Hess  had 
a  copy  of  the  list  of 
delegates  selected — 
the  primary  ticket — 
and  he  sent  a  man 
named  Jake  Weller 
and  his  brother 
Charlie  around  to 
see  the  different  dele- 
gates. Some  of  them 
told  these  men  that 
they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds;  but 
the  majority  of  them 
said:  "Charlie,  1 
should  like  to  do  you 
a  favor  very  much, 
but  1  promised  Joe 
Murray  to  vote  for 
his  candidate." 
When  we  had  reached 
this  point  Major 
Bullard  and  1  were 
sure  of  the  conven- 
tion. Now  the  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  a 
candidate. 

Anightortwoafter 
this  talk  at  the  Sin- 
clair House  Mr. 
Roosevelt  came 
around  to  a  regular 
meeting  at  Morton 
Hall  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  the  re- 
nomination  of  the 
candidate  that  the 
county  organization 
desired  to  have  re- 
nominated. So  I 
spoke  to  young 
Roosevelt  that  night. 
I  told  him  that  I 
was   also   opposed 

to  the  renomination  of  the  regular  candidate  I  would  interest  the  football  team  of  Columbia, 
and  that  I  was  looking  around  to  try  to  get  a  the  baseball  team,  and  the  other  different 
suitable  candidate.     I  had  seen  young  Roose-     athletes  connected  with  the  College,  together 
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velt  at  the  meetings  of  the  organization.  My 
first  interest  in  him  was  that  of  a  vote-getter. 
It  was  later  that  I  became  interested  in  him  as 
a  man. 

At  that  time  Columbia  College  was  in  the 
district.  His  father  figured  more  or  less 
prominently  in  philanthropy,  and  the  name 
was  a  good  one.     1  n  addition  to  that,  I  thought 


with  the  professors,  among  the  most  prom- 
inent of  whom  was  Professor  Van  Amringe. 
Later,  this  Professor  got  out  and  worked  like  a 
beaver. 

When  I  asked  young  Roosevelt  if  he  would 
take  the  nomination,  he  says:  "No.  I 
wouldn't  dream  of  such  a  thing.  It  would 
look  as  though  I  had  had  selfish  motives  in 
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coming  around  to  oppose  this  man."     "Well,"  next  night,  and  1  reached  out  to  shake  hands 

I  says,  "get  me  a  desirable  candidate."     "Oh,"  with  him,  and  instead  of  taking  one  hand  he 

he    says,    "you    won't    have    any    trouble."  grabbed  both  hands. 

"Well,"  I  says,  "it  looks  kind  of  easy,  but  so  He  says:     "Mr.  Murray,  1  have  done  you  a 

far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a  candidate —  great  injustice.     1  had  an  idea  that  you  were 

the  kind  of  a  candidate  that  the  Major  and  I  guying  me.     I  met  your  friend,  Mr.  Edward 

Mitchell  [afterward 


think  is  a  suitable 
one.  We  want  to 
get  the  strongest 
one  we  can." 

So  finally  he 
promised  to  look 
around.  By  that 
time  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt 
ornoone.  Ofcourse 
I  did  not  tell  him 
so.  We  parted  that 
night,  and  1  met 
him  by  appoint- 
ment the  next 
night.  I  forget  now 
whether  he  asked 
me  if  1  had  a  can- 
didate or  whether 
I  asked  him  if  he 
had  found  any  one. 
Neither  one  of  us 
had  one.  1  says: 
'The  convention 
meets  in  a  couple 
of  nights  and  we 
have  got  this  man 
beaten,  but  we  have 
nocandidate.  What 


excuse  can  we  give 


to  the  organization 
for  not  renominat- 
ing this  man  when 
we  have  no  candi- 
date?" 

"We  won't  have 
any    trouble    in    getting    a    candidate,"  says 
Roosevelt. 

1  says,  "  1  hope  not,  but,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
case  we  can't  get  a  suitable  candidate,  will 
you  take  the  nomination?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  says:  "Yes; 
but  1  don't  want  it.  In  the  meantime  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  if  you  can  find  a  suit- 
able man,  have  no  hesitancy  about  nominating 
him  and  do  not  take  me  into  consideration." 

I  says,  "All  right,  I'll  do  it."  But  I  knew 
what  I  was  going  to  do.     So  I    met  him  the 
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United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney  and 
one  of  the  Trustees 
of  Columbia  Col- 
lege at  the  time] 
thismorning.  I  had 
a  talk withhim, and 
I  told  him  about 
my  conversation 
with  Mr.  Murray. 
He  said :  'Mister 
Murray?  Do  vou 
mean  Joe  Murray?' 
I  said,  'Yes',  He 
said,  'Mr.  Roose- 
velt, did  he  tell  you 
he  would  nominate 
you?'  I  said  'Yes.' 
And  Mitchell  an- 
swered me  and  said, 
'Well,  Joe  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  mak- 
ing statements  that 
he  ca nnot  make 
good.  There  is  one 
thing  I'll  tell  you. 
You  have  fallen 
into  very  good 
hands." 

"Oh,"  I  says, 
"that's  all  right." 
Afterward  Roose- 
velt made  me  say 
that  I  should  have 
no  hesitancy  about 
pulling  hirn  out  if 
I   could   get  another  candidate. 

The  Convention  met  a  couple  of  nights 
after  that.  Hess  started  around  to  capture 
my  delegates.  I  had  an  idea  that  two  could 
play  at  that  game.  Therefore,  while  he  was 
trying  to  capture  four  or  five  of  my  delegates 
1  happened  to  capture  one  of  his;  so,  instead 
of  the  vote  being  fifteen  to  ten,  it  was  sixteen 
to  nine. 

After  his  nomination  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Hess,  Bullard,  and  1  went  out  on  a  personal 
canvass.     It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  to 
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visit  the  gin-mills,  the  stores,  and  places  of 
business.  The  first  place  we  happened  to  go 
into  was  the  lager  beer  saloon  on  Sixth  Avenue 
near  Fifty-fifth  Street,  kept  by  a  German 
named  Fischer.  Hess  introduced  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  the  proprietor  as  the  candidate  for 
Assembly.  Mr.  Fischer  says  to  rum:  "Well, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  liquor  interest  has  not  been 
getting  a  square  deal.  We  are  paying  excessive 
taxes.  1  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  try  to 
give  us  some  relief  when  you  get  up  to  the 
Legislature"  (One  of  the  grievances  of  Mr. 
Fischer  was  that  the  license  was  too  high). 
Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  him:  "Mr.  Fischer, 
what  is  the  license  now?"  Mr.  Fischer  named 
the  figure— what  he  had  to  pay — and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  says,  "Well,  that's  not  right.  I 
don't  think  you  pay  enough.  1  thought  it 
would  be  at  least  twice  as  much."  After  that 
we  hustled  him  out  and  told  him  that  he  had 
better  see  to  the  college  boys  and  his  friends  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  the  society  folks;  that  Hess, 
Bullard,  and  I  would  do  the  other  end.  I 
took  charge  of  his  canvass.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
referred  a  great  many  of  his  friends  to  me  to 
find  out  what  they  could  do,  among  them  being 
Professor  Van  Amringe — 1  recollect  him  be- 
cause he  was  more  active  than  the  others. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  football  team,  two  thirds  of 
the  baseball  team,  and  the  boxing  club,  and 
the  wrestlers  came  down  to  see  what  they 
could  do.  1  told  them  to  go  around  to  see 
their  friends.  They  wanted  to  know,  however, 
what  they  could  do  on  Election  Day.  I  told 
them  that  they  could  stand  at  the  booths  and 
ask  their  friends,  irrespective  of  politics,  to  vote 
for  Roosevelt.  But  a  very  large  majority 
wanted  to  know  where  the  tough  districts 
were.  I  wanted  to  send  them  to  the  dude 
districts  where  they  belonged,  as  I  thought,  but 
they  thought  they  would  be  of  more  service 
where  there  was  more  fighting  to  be  done. 
So  the  districts  that  we  considered  difficult 
to  carry  were  the  ones  that  were  particularly 
well  manned.  In  fact,  we  had  ten  men  where 
under  ordinary  circumstances  we  would  only 
send  one.  There  were  no  special  difficulties 
in  the  election,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Tammany  men  knew  what  was  coming  to 
them  if  they  started  any  rough  house. 

Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  who  had 
"inside  information,"  as  they  thought,  came 
around  and  told  him  that  I  was  an  organization 
man,  and  that  we  wanted  to  elect  Mr.  Astor 
at  all  hazards;  that  he  was  simply  put  up  for 


trading  purposes  in  order  to  get  votes  for  Astor 
from  the  Democrats,  while  in  return  we  would 
vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Assem- 
bly. There  were  twenty-five  election  dis- 
tricts, and  we  only  carried  twenty-three  out 
of  the  twenty-five  for  Roosevelt.  It  did  not 
look,  therefore,  as  though  we  had  done  much 
trading.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there 
might  have  been  some  trading,  but  if  there 
was  we  did  not  get  the  worst  of  it.  As  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  said  in  his  Autobiography,  it 
was  a  question  between  Jake  Hess  and  Joe 
Murray.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  beaten  Mr. 
Murray  was  beaten,  and  Joe  could  not  afford 
to  have  himself  beaten. 

The  foregoing  story  by  Joe  Murray  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  introduction  into  the 
career  that  was  to  make  him  eventually  one  of 
the  great  figures  of  world  history  is  a  testi- 
mony to  the  genuine  democracy  of  his  tem- 
perament. His  political  qualities  were,  indeed, 
from  the  very  beginning  distinctively  human. 
He  was  as  simple  and  direct  when  he  was 
President  as  when  he  was  a  young  Assembly- 
man. The  following  incident  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean. 

The  arrangement  by  which  Roosevelt  was  to 
become  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  The 
Outlook  on  leaving  the  Presidency  was  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1908.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  this  prospective  connection  was  that 
I  had  the  unusual,  if  not  unique,  experience 
of  attending  a  semi-official  Cabinet  meeting 
in  Washington.  Mr.  Taft  was  running  for 
the  presidency  against  Mr.  Bryan,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  there  was 
great  anxiety  among  the  Republican  managers 
lest  Mr.  Bryan  was  going  to  be  elected 
on  the  anti -corporation  or  "trust-bust- 
ing" issue.  He  was,  it  is  true,  defeated 
by  so  large  a  majority  that  these  anxieties 
now  seem  hardly  credible,  but  at  the  time 
they  were  very  real.  Governor  Haskell  of 
Oklahoma  was  the  treasurer  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee  and  Mr.  Bryan's 
right  hand  man  in  managing  his  campaign. 
The  Outlook  had  learned  that  the  university 
professors  and  educators  of  Oklahoma  were 
very  much  upset  by  Governor  Haskell's 
management  of  the  educational  system  of  that 
state.  They  felt  that  he  was  trying  to  pros- 
titute it  to  partisan  political  ends.  During 
a  visit  which  my  father  had  not  long  before 
made  to  the  state  of  Oklahoma  they  urged  him 
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i§)  Harris  &  Ewing 
THE    LAST    MEETING    OF    THE    ROOSEVELT    CABINET 

Before  the  inauguration  of  President  Taft  in  1909.     At  the  time  this  picture  was  taken  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  already  decided   to  become  a  member  of   The  Outlook  staff  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 


to  defend  in  The  Outlook  the  university  and 
schools  of  Oklahoma  against  the  political 
machinations  of  Governor  Haskell.  On  get- 
ting the  facts,  with  documents  and  other  proof, 
my  father  was  very  glad  to  do  this  and  The 
Outlook  took  up  the  issue  with  some  vigor. 
For  when  political  bosses  endeavor  to  turn  a 
state  educational  system  into  a  political 
machine  they  are  guilty  of  perhaps  the  worst 
form  of  political  corruption.  To  debauch  the 
public  schools  in  this  way  is  to  pollute  the  very 
springs  of  our  National  life.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
knew  and  approved  of  the  part  which  The 
Outlook  had  been  taking  in  this  controversy. 

One  September  Saturday  afternoon  while  I 
was  playing  golf  at  my  summer  home  on  the 
Hudson  about  fifty  miles  from  New  York, 
the  following  telegram  was  telephoned  me 
from  my  office  in  the  city: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  September,  26,  1908 
Lawrence  F.  Abbott, 
The  Outlook, 

New  York  City 
Letter  received.     If  you  want  to  write  on  Haskell 
I  have  many  records  to  show  you,  which  you  ought 


to  see.  Come  on  to  see  me  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  afternoon  or  evening.  Don't 
forget  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the  Oklahoma 
senators  in  championing  Haskell  that  Haskell  was 
merely   Bryanism  in  action. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  reply  I  telegraphed  that  I  would  report 
at  the  White  House  the  next  morning,  Sunday, 
at  nine  o'clock.  Reluctantly  1  left  my  game 
of  golf,  hastily  packed  a  bag  and  got  a  train 
for  New  York  which  enabled  me  to  take  the 
midnight  express  over  to  Washington. 

When  I  presented  my  card  at  nine  o'clock 
at  the  White  House  the  doorman  was  a  little 
dubious  at  the  very  unusual  hour  of  the  call, 
but  it  was  sent  to  the  President  who  sum- 
moned me  to  join  him.  I  found  him  at  break- 
fast with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  a  small  round 
table  on  the  back  verandah  of  the  White 
House  overlooking  its  pleasant  garden  with 
the  towering  Washington  Monument  in  the 
distance.  He  explained  that  he  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  were  accustomed  to  breakfast  alone 
on  Sunday  mornings,  without  even  other 
members  of  the  family,  because  in  this  way 
they  could  make  one  of  the  very  few  oppor- 
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tunities  they  had 
for  an  hour  of  un- 
interrupted com- 
panionship. 

Mr.  Roosevelt 
explained  to  me 
that  he  was  in  the 
process  of  an  ex- 
change of  open  let- 
ters with  Mr.  Bryan 
on  issues  of  the 
campaign;  that  he 
had  written  the  first 
one;that  Mr.  Bryan 
replied;  and  that 
afternoon  he  was 
about  to  write  his 
second  letter.  With 
the  astute  wisdom 
which  he  showed 
in  all  practical  mat- 
ters, Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  picked  out  the 
Monday  morning 
newspapers  as  the 
medium  for  hisopen 
letters.  Daily  news- 
papereditors  are  al- 
ways glad  to  get 
some  striking  fea- 
ture for  Monday 
morning  since  the 
Sunday  issue  has 
used  up  everything 
of  sensational  value 
in  hand. 

At  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  I 
returned  to  take 
luncheon  with  him 
and  afterward  went 
up  into  his  study, 
where  a  table  was 

covered  with  documents  and  recordsof  all  kinds  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  make  a  personal 
regarding  the  campaign.  At  three  o'clock  those  attack  upon  Mr.  Bryan  and  certainly  not  upon 
members  of  the  Cabinet  who  were  then  in  Mr.  Bryan's  integrity,  for  such  an  attack,  in  my 
Washington  came  to  the  room  by  appointment,  judgment,  will  react  in  his  favor."  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  began  to  dictate  the  open  Roosevelt  stopped  and  answered:  "Mr.  Sec- 
letter  to  Bryan,  walking  up  and  down  the  retary  I  want  to  dictate  this  letter  based  on 
room  as  he  talked  to  the  stenographer  in  a     these  documents  and  facts  before  me  with  per- 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood 
THEODORE    ROOSEVELT   AS    PRESIDENT 
Taken  at  his  desk  in  the  White  House  during  his  second  term 


characteristic  fashion.  Finally  he  came  to  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan  himself  and  was  making 
the  application  of  this  criticism  somewhat 
personal  and  vigorous,  whereupon  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  remarked:     "Mr.  President  it 


feet  freedom  of  expression.  I  want  you  to 
listen  and  form  your  own  judgment  and  to 
come  back  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening  pre- 
pared to  make  any  suggestions  or  modifica- 
tions that  occur  to  you."     He  then  went  on 
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©  Underwood  Si  Underwood 

IN    THE   OFFICE   OF    THE    "OUTLOOK" 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  his  editorial  desk  after  the  expiration  of  his 


right  in  his  judgment  and 
yet  I  thought  I  understood 
from  my  conversations  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  his  own  point 
of  view.  I  therefore  sat  down, 
wrote,  and  sent  to  the  White 
House  by  special  messenger, 
a  note  something  like  this: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 
May    I   venture  to  say  that  it 

seems  to  me  that  Secretary 

was  right  in  deprecating  anything 
that  appears  like  an  attack  upon 
Mr.  Bryan's  personal  integrity, 
but  on  the  other  hand  I  do  not 
understand  that  you  desire  to 
make  such  an  attack.  Is  it  not 
your  purpose  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  close  association  with 
Governor  Haskell,  whose  methods 
have  been  dishonorable,  shows 
not  a  lack  of  honor  but  a  lack  of 
wisdom  and  sound  judgment? 
What  you  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
American  people,  as  I  understand 
you,  is  that  if  Mr.  Bryan  can  make 
so  lamentable  an  errorof  judgment 
as  to  appoint  a  political  spoilsman 
like  Governor  Haskell  as  his  right 
hand  man  and  lieutenant  in  this 
campaign  what  guarantee  have 
they  that  he  will  not,  if  elected 
president,  make  a  similar  mistake 
of  judgment  in  appointing  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  and  other 
officers  of  the  Government. 


term  as  President  in  1909 


Five  minutes  after  this  note 
had  gone  I  would  have  given 
a  good  sized  check  to  get  it 
with  his  dictation  and  finished  the  article  or  back.  "What  have  I  done?"  1  said  to  myself . 
open  letter,  which  I  should  imagine  would  "An  unknown  man  with  no  experience  of  public 
take  the  space  of  a  column  and  a  half  or  two  office,  with  only  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper.  the  President,  1  have  ventured  to  send  him  a 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  which  was     letter  of  advice  in  a  matter  in  which  his  Cabinet 
attended  by  Secretary  Cortelyou  of  the  Treas-     are  his  proper  advisers.     He  is   reported   to 
ury,  Secretary  Straus  of  Commerce  and  Labor     carry  a  'big  stick.'     What  will  happen  to  me 
and  Secretary  Meyer  of  the  Navy  and  I  think     when  I  go  back  to  him  this  evening!" 
one  other  member  of  the  Cabinet,  whose  name  For  he  had  invited  me  to  return  at  nine 

I  cannot  recall  (these  gentlemen  being  the  only     o'clock   to   be   present   when   the   letter  was 
members  of  the  Cabinet  in  town  at  the  time)      revised.     I   dined  with  Secretary  Meyer  and 


I  went  back  to  my  hotel  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  1  had  been  a  spectator  of 
what  was  at  least  an  informal  Cabinet  meeting 
in  action.  I  was  also  impressed  with  the  fact 
that   the  Secretary  who    raised   the  question 


went  back  to  the  White  House  at  nine  o'clock. 
As  I  entered  the  little  study  in  which  this 
piece  of  work  was  done  1  literally  trembled  in 
my  shoes.  The  President  was  sitting  at  his 
desk  in  a  swivel  chair  with  his  back  to  the  door. 


about  a  personal  criticism  of  Mr.  Bryan  was     He  swung  around,  greeted  Secretary  Meyer, 
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said  good  evening  to  me  and  added:  'Thank 
you  for  your  note.  I  was  glad  to  get  it.  You 
are  right.  I  shall  modify  the  passage  about 
Mr.  Bryan  accordingly." 

He  then  asked  the  three  or  four  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  had  heard  him  dictate 
the  letter  to  sit  down,  to  read  the  type- 
written transcript  of  the  dictation  sheet  by 
sheet  and  to  make  their  suggestions.  I  was 
also  asked  to  read  the  pages  as  they  left 
the  hands  of  the  last  Cabinet  officer.  Sug- 
gested modifications  were  freely  made  (not  by 
me,  let  me  hasten  to  add,  for  1  was  merely  a 
silent  observer)  and  were  incorporated  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  with  his  own  pen,  until  some  of  the 
pages  were  black  with  interlineations.  Each  re- 
vised page  was  sent  out  to  be  freshly  copied, 
brought  in  for  the  President's  final  vise  and  then 
sent  to  the  telegraph  office  downstairs  for  imme- 
diate transmission  through  the  Associated  Press. 
Every  suggestion  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt with  one  exception.  1  think  it  was  Mr. 
Straus  who  asked  for  the  modification  of  one 
sentence  or  phrase  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a 
little  too  severe.  The  President  turned  to 
him   and  said: 

"No,    Mr.    Secretary,     1     think   it    should 


stand  as  it  is,  for  you  must  remember  that  this 
is  a  poster,  not  an  etching!" 

This  experience  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  re- 
cording somewhat  fully  because  it  illustrates  one 
of  Roosevelt's  striking  characteristics,  and  yet  a 
characteristic  which  the  general  public,  1  think, 
was  not  aware  of — I  mean  his  constant  practice 
of  seeking  the  facts  about  a  given  matter  from 
any  source  that  he  thought  could  be  service- 
able. It  was  this  motive  that  led  him  to 
summon  me,  a  comparatively  unknown  man, 
holding  no  public  or  cabinet  position,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  mutually  help  one  another  in 
giving  the  public  information  which  it  had  a 
right  to  know  about  Governor  Haskell.  The 
reader  will  also  get  the  impression  from  this 
incident,  and  I  think  it  is  the  correct  impression, 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  all  his  public  acts  sought 
advice  and  counsel,  and  followed  suggestions. 
In  this  instance  he  summoned  those  members 
of  his  Cabinet  who  were  available,  had  them 
give  personally  and  collectively  three  or  four 
hours'  consideration  to  a  newspaper  campaign 
letter,  and  invited  and  adopted  their  modifica- 
tions and  advice.  It  was  these  qualities  of 
cooperation  which  made  his  public  career  on 
its  human  side  so  preeminently  successful. 


In  the  next  issue  of  the  World's  Work  Mr.  Abbott  will  tell 
the  inside  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  Party 
and  of  the  split  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft.  In 
connection  with  the  latter,  there  will  be  reprinted  facsimiles  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  handwritten  memoranda  giving  some  of 
the  reasons  that  led  him  to  advocate,  if  not  practically  to 
dictate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft  as  his  own  successor  in 
iqo8     rather  than  Mr.  Hughes  or  Mr.  Root. — The  Editors 


MR.  CHANG  GOES  TO  WAR 


And  Having  Seen  It,  and  Comparing  Western  Civiliza- 
tion with  His  Own,  Decides  to  Grow  His  Queue  Again 
— A  New  View  of  the  War  as  Seen  by  Oriental  Eyes 

By  W.  W.  PETER 

Dr.  Peter  was  for  six  years  an  apostle  of  sanitation  and  public  health  to  (he  Chinese. 
They  listened  to  him  eagerly,  as  a  representative  of  the  civilisation  of  the  West.  For  the 
last  nine  months  he  has  been  in  France  with  the  Chinese  coolies,  and  he  has  seen  their  at- 
titude toward  the  West  change.  In  any  calculation  of  the  future  of Asia  {and  of  the  world) , 
the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  must  be  of  enormous  importance.  The  Chinese  in  France  will 
do  much  to  create  that  opinion.     Here  is  what  Dr.  Peter  says  of  the  outlook. — The  Editors. 


THERE  are  120,000  Chinese  in 
France  who  may  exert  a  large 
influence  in  future  world  relation- 
ships. Already  20,000  have  left 
France  to  return  to  China.  When 
England  and  France  enlisted  140,000  Chinese 
laborers  in  China  to  work  in  the  port  cities 
and  behind  the  battle  lines  of  France,  they  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  giving  these  Chinese 
an  opportunity  to  compare  Western  civili- 
zation in  action  with  the  idealistic  conception 
of  Western  civilization  which  missionaries 
and  other  Occidental  visitors  had  taught  them. 
Nor  did  England  and  France  realize  that  they 
were  creating,  in  the  persons  of  these  coolies, 
140,000  moral  bombshells,  destined  to  go  back 
to  China  and  there  explode  the  preconceived 
ideas  of  their  neighbors  concerning  the  virtues 
of  the  Western  world.  For  what  these  men 
assimilate  and  carry  back  with  them  to  China 
may  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  atti- 
tude which  the  people  of  China  take  on  future 
world  problems.  Not  all  world  problems  are 
being  solved  irrevocably  in  Paris.  Our  largest 
concern  in  the  future  may  yet  be  to  know  what 
the  Chinese  people  think  of  this  or  that. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  war  China  did  not 
realize  fully  to  what  extent  her  own  interests 
would  be  affected  by  the  outcome.  Because 
of  recent  events  her  concern  is  very  great  now. 
In  her  darkest  hours  she  never  dreamed  that 
the  day  might  come  when  her  fate  would  be 
considered  in  a  city  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  by  a  small  group  of  foreigners.  From 
now  on,  as  never  before,  will  she  devote  atten- 
tion to  the  operation  of  forces  beyond  her  own 
borders  and  beyond  her  own  control.     Every 


possible  source  of  information  will  be  given 
consideration.  Those  of  her  own  citizens  will 
be  increasingly  called  upon  to  interpret  the 
West  to  her,  once  they  return  from  abroad. 

A  few  years  ago  140,000  men  might  have 
gone  and  returned  without  causing  a  ripple 
among  400  million,  but  not  so  now.  They 
constitute  too  large  and  too  important  a 
source  of  information  for  the  rest  of  the  people 
to  overlook  in  their  present  state  of  mind. 
Wide  awake  officials,  business  men,  and 
educators  will  no  longer  be  too  proud  to  hold 
conversation  with  coolies.  Anything  to  help 
solve  the  riddle  of  the  west. 

Some  wonderful  products  of  the  western 
mind  have  been  put  into  very  able  language, 
especially  prior  to  November  nth.  Some 
unsuspecting  Chinese  swallowed  these  state- 
ments without  the  proverbial  grain  of  salt. 
And  now,  all  over  China,  current  events  are 
bringing  about  a  widespread  and  uncomfort- 
able regurgitation.  Future  utterances  by  for- 
eigners for  a  long  time  to  come  will  have  the 
virtue  of  association  with  events;  whereas 
less  flowery  statements  by  even  the  most 
ignorant  coolie  from  France  will  not  be  hand- 
icapped by  mixed  motives.  They  will  have  a 
certain  value  from  the  mere  tact  that  the  man 
himself  was  there  in  close  contact  with  the 
foreigner  when  he  was  off  guard  with  no  one 
looking.  A  single  coolie  may  have  a  story 
which  will  get  a  larger  hearing  than  anything 
which  might  be  said  by  a  highly  trained  West- 
ern college  professor  sent  to  China  at  great 
expense.  Many  of  the  20,000  who  left  France 
have  already  reached  their  homes.  Un- 
doubtedly  they   are   daily   consuming   many 
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cups  of  tea  provided  for  them  by  anxious 
listeners. 

Whether  they  want  to  be  or  not,  they  return 
to  China  as  interpreters  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion as  they  came  in  contact  with  it.  In 
France  they  were  of  value  only  from  the  neck 
down.  In  China  on  their  return,  what  they 
are  going  to  do  from  the  neck  up  is  of  infinite 
concern  to  the  Western  world. 

Just  now  most  of  these  men  are  slowly 
thinking  it  all  over.  They  are  still  in  a  haze. 
The  experience  is  so  big  and  strange  that  few 
of  them  say  anything  final.  There  may  be  an 
element  of  danger  in  their  slowness  at  reaching 
a  decision.  Can  it  be  true  that,  after  all,  we 
are  not  what  we  say  we  are? 

Yesterday  the  problems  of  the  world  cen- 
tred around  war.  To-day  they  centre  around 
peace.  To-morrow  the  thought  of  the  whole 
world  may  centre  around  the  west  side  of  the 
Pacific  basin.  Whatever  there  is  of  good  or 
bad  in  Western  civilization  will  not  lack  for 
interpreters  once  these  men  get  back  to  China. 
The  future  course  of  the  world  may  yet  be 
decided  in  the  tea  houses  of  the  Orient. 

And  what  is  likely  to  be  said  in  these  tea 
houses  may  be  suggested  by  an  odd  experience 
I  had  in  France:  On  April  16th  at  what  was 
once  the  village  of  Fanpoux,  I  met  a  Chinese 
who  was  trying  to  grow  a  queue.  It  was  only 
about  a  foot  long  and  did  not  improve  his 
appearance  any.  That  day  while  out  in  the 
fields  salvaging  ammunition  his  nose  told  him 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  some  unsuccessfully 
buried  foreigners.  He  was  hardened  by  this 
time  to  all  sorts  of  disagreeable  things  but  the 
incident  went  to  the  back  of  his  head  and  only 
served  to  strengthen  his  belief  that  he  should 
grow  a  queue.  Foreigners  wear  their  hair  cut 
short.  He  had  been  in  France  going  on  two 
years  and  had  long  since  concluded  that  he  did 
not  want  to  imitate  them.     Hence  the  queue. 

Back  in  his  village  home  in  China  some 
years  ago  all  of  the  men  cut  off  their  queues 
or  had  them  cut  off  by  the  soldiers  of  the  new 
republic.  For  the  queue  stood  for  monarchy. 
China  was  to  be  a  republic.  It  was  to  be- 
come modern  and  up-to-date  like  the  nations 
of  the  W^est.  But  when  he  came  over  to  France 
he  began  thinking  in  a  more  or  less  confused 
sort  of  way.  And  the  scraggly  queue  which 
I  saw  was  his  answer  as  to  which  he  preferred, 
the  old  or  the  new. 


In  the  port  cities  of  France  where  Chinese 
laborers  are  working,  I  was  interested  to  note 
that  very  few  of  these  appendages  are  to  be 
seen.  But  in  the  interior,  in  the  north  of 
France  and  in  Belgium,  there  are  quite  a 
number  who  have  actually  started  in  to  regrow 
their  old  possessions.  The  reason  for  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  number  of  queues  between  the 
laborers  in  the  port  cities  and  those  working 
in  the  old  battlefields  is  this:  In  the  ports 
they  are  in  contact  with  much  of  the  best  in 
modern  Western  life.  There  are  great  ships, 
huge  docks,  miles  of  railroad  track  in  small 
areas,  all  kinds  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
organization  of  human  effort,  and  many  things 
better  than  they  are  in  China.  On  the  battle 
fronts,  Western  civilization  appears  to  them 
stripped  of  all  veneer  and  naked  in  its  ugliness. 
There  for  the  two  years  the  Chinese  had  a 
chance  to  observe  the  difference;  all  the  sights, 
smells,  and  sounds,  gas,  guns,  and  airbombs, 
blood  and  mud  forced  them  to  distorted, com- 
parisons. Naturally  they  longed  for  a  land 
where  there  was  some  semblance  of  peace  and 
order,  where  the  fields  were  covered  with  grow- 
ing things  instead  of  shellholes  and  trenches, 
and  where  people  got  along  with  their 
neighbors. 

If  one  stands  off  from  the  wearer  of  a  queue 
and  catches  him  in  profile,  head  and  queue 
look  like  a  huge  question  mark  mounted  on  a 
walking  standard.  During  the  war  140,000 
such  walking  question  marks  came  from 
China  to  France.  They  came  on  three  and 
five  year  contracts.  During  this  time  all  sorts 
of  answers  are  being  driven  home  under  the 
roots  of  the  visible  question  marks.  These 
are  some  of  the  questions:  Is  Western  civili- 
zation only'a  material  civilization?  Is  East- 
ern civilization,  after  all,  higher  on  the  moral 
side  than  Western?  If  we  adopt  Western 
material  civilization,  will  it. destroy  in  us  our 
higher  moral  civilization?  Or  can  it  be  that, 
to  save  to  us  the  right  to  enjoy  our  moral 
civilization,  we  shall  have  to  arm  ourselves  and 
fight  the  West  with  its  own  weapons? 

If  you  visit  China  ten  years  hence,  and  find 
the  Chinese  wearing  queues,  you  can  go  back 
home  and  sleep  in  peace.  But  if  they  all  have 
their  hair  cut  short,  you  had  better  go  back 
home  and  get  busy,  for  it  will  probably  mean 
they  have  answered  "yes"  to  the  last  of  these 
questions.     If  they  have — watch  out! 
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THE  New  Balkans"  has  not  yet  been 
engraved  upon  any  map  that  I  know 
of,  but  such  maps  will  soon  appear 
unless  cartographers  have  lost  their 
sense  of  humor  and  reality.  The 
New  Balkans  is  an  extensive  region.  The 
old  Balkans  forms  but  a  small  corner  of  its 
vast  domain.  The  New  Balkans  extends  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Black  and  Mediterranean 
seas,  and  from  Germany  to  the  heart  of  Russia. 
It  includes  the  whole  of  the  former  empire  of 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  south- 
ern and  western  Russia,  and  eastern  Germany. 
The'  outstanding  feature  of  the  New  Balkans  is 
racial  confusion  worse  confounded.  Within 
its  confines  live  a  swarm  of  different  races 
speaking  a  very  babel  of  diverse  tongues. 
Here  are  to  be  found  Germans,  Czechoslovaks, 
Jugoslavs  of  various  sorts,  Italians,  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Great,  Little,  and  White  Rus- 
sians, Letts,  Esthonians,  Finns,-  Magyars, 
Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  and  Albanians, 
not  to  mention  minor  elements  like  Turks, 
Tartars,  and  Gypsies.  Before  the  warmest 
of  these  peoples  were  included  within  the  fron- 
tiers of  three  strong  empires — Germany,  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia.  To-day  all  three  empires 
have  gone  to  smash  and  the  liberated  peoples 
are  trying  to  build  themselves  into  indepen- 
dent states. 

Now  this  is  just  where  the  trouble  begins, 
because  these  numerous  peoples  are  not  parked 
off  into  separate  flocks,  but  are  inextricably 
mixed  together,  so  that  the  union  of  all  the 
members  of  any  one  race  into  a  single  national 
unit  must  inevitably  involve  the  inclusion  of 
sizeable  minorities  of  other  races,  thus  shat- 
tering the  perfection  of  several  other  national 
dreams.  And,  since  all  the  races  are  fiercely 
enamored  of  their  several  dreams  and  are  quite 


ready  to  fight  for  their  respective  realizations, 
we  get  the  bedlam  of  rival  propagandas  which 
assails  our  ears,  and  the  bear-garden  of  "little 
wars"  that  has  cursed  the  New  Balkans  for  the 
past  year  and  more.  The  Versailles  Peace 
Conference  has  been  busy  trying  to  lay  down 
workable  frontiers  for  the  New  Balkan  states. 
Many  of  the  Conference's  decisions  have  not 
yet  been  published,  while  those  that  have 
been  published,  being  compromises,  have 
roused  protests  from  allthe  interested  par- 
ties. Without  attempting  to  forecast  the  Ver- 
sailles Conference's  probable  completed  scheme 
for  the  New  Balkans,  I  propose  in  this  article 
to  sketch  briefly  the  rival  territorial  claims  of 
the  several  New  Balkan  peoples.  The  reader 
can  then  compare  the  Peace  Conference's 
awards  with  the  various  claims  and  may  judge 
for  himself  how  far  any  particular  claim  is  sat- 
isfied or  unsatisfied. 

Before  descending  to  details,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  sub-head  of  this  article: 
"Little  Nations  and  Big  Appetites."  Several 
of  the  New  Balkan  races,  even  supposing  the 
most  scattered  fringes:  to  be  included  within 
a  single  state,  would  make  a  very  small  nation. 
Several  of  these  races  are  less  numerous  than 
the  population  of  New  York  City,  while  at 
least  two  of  them  contain  less  people  than  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn.  Vet,  one  and  all,  they 
have  "great  expectations."  One  and  all, 
they  demand  complete  race-unity  as  a  single, 
independent,  sovereign  state,  regardless  of 
geographical  location,  military  defensibility, 
or  economic  resources.  Objections  to  their 
claims  on  these  heads  evoke  only  one  answer: 
increase  of  territory — at  others'  expense. 
Strategic  frontiers,  annexation  of  mixed  areas, 
"corridors"  to  the  sea,  "the  argument  of 
History" — such  are  the  invariable  panaceas. 
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Above  all,  that  "argument  of  History." 
There  you  have  the  crowning  glory  of  nation- 
alist propaganda!  Eastern  Europe's  past  has 
been  a  checkered  one.  Each  of  its  many 
peoples  has  had  its  expansive  epoch,  with  sub- 
dued neighbors  and  more  or  less  far-flung 
frontiers.  Many  of  these  happy  eras  were  cen- 
turies ago.  No  matter.  Each  people  remem- 
bers its  "glorious  past"  and  is  determined  to 
make  that  past  live  again — with  its  appropriate 
frontiers.  Because,  therefore,  a  certain  town 
or  province  belonged  to  a  certain  mediaeval 
state  a  thousand  years  ago,  that  town  or  prov- 
ince must  go  to  this  "restored"  state  to-day. 
Unfortunately  many  places  have  changed 
hands  half  a  dozen  times,  thus  falling  within 
as  many  propagandist  frontiers  and  forming  a 
veritable  Gordian  knot  severable  only  by  the 
sharp  sword  of  war.  Truly,  among  these 
peoples  "a  thousand  years  is  but  a  day!" 

FINLAND   AND    "GREATER    FINLAND" 

ENTERING  the  New  Balkans  from  the 
north,  the  first  of  its  peoples  encountered 
are  the  Finns.  The  main  body  of  the  Finnish 
race  lives  in  the  region  known  as  Finland,  an 
extensive,  thinly  settled  country  with  the  area 
of  New  Mexico  (125,000  square  miles)  and  the 
population  of  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Queens  (2,800,000  souls).  Down  to  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  191 7,  Finland  lay  groaning 
under  the  Czarist  yoke.  Russia's  collapse 
gave  Finland  the  chance  to  declare  its  indepen- 
dence. Soon  afterward  another  people  of  Fin- 
nish blood — the  Esths  of  Esthonia,  the  north- 
ern-most of  the  Baltic  Provinces,  likewise  pro- 
claimed their  freedom.  The  two  peoples, 
separated  only  by  the  narrow  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  are  to-day  acting  in  close 
association,  Finnish  troops  having  played  a 
great  part  in  clearing  Esthonia  of  the  recent 
Russian  Bolshevik  invasion.  Among  both 
peoples  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  form  a 
permanent  political  union  and  to  attempt  in 
common  the  drawing  of  the  whole  Finnish  race 
into  a  "Greater  Finland."  For  there  are 
many  Finns  outside  the  historic  boundaries  of 
Finland  and  Esthonia.  Eastward  of  both  these 
countries  lies  a  wide  band  of  territory  which, 
though  politically  classed  as  Russian,  is  largely 
inhabited  by  people  of  Finnish  blood.  In 
fact,  Russia's  capital,  Petrograd,  is  built  on 
Finnish  soil,  being  historically  a  recent  in- 
trusion, the  artificial  creation  of  Czar  Peter 
the  Great  two  centuries  ago.     Another  object 


of  Pan-Finnish  aspirations  is  the  Norwegian 
province  of  Finmark,  lying  north  of  Finland 
proper  along  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  inhabited, 
as  its  name  implies,  largely  by  Finns. 

LETTONIA   AND    LITHUANIA 

SOUTH  of  the  Finns  lies  the  next 
New  Balkan  race-group — the  Letto- 
Lithuanians.  As  the  above  name  implies, 
they  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Letts 
of  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  the  Lithuanians 
just  south  of  the  Letts.  In  blood  and  speech 
they  are  close  kinsmen,  but  they  have  had  very 
different  historic  pasts,  the  Letts  having  fallen 
under  German  rule  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
while  the  Lithuanians  were  for  centuries 
united  with  Poland.  They  are  the  surviving 
members  of  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Aryan 
race  which  has  dwelt  from  time  immemorial 
about  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  They  differ  noticeably  from  both  Slavs 
and  Teutons,  their  language  showing  close 
affinities  with  Sanskrit,  the  classic  language  of 
India.  In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  much 
more  numerous.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
East  and  West  Prussia,  the  "  Borussians"  or 
Old  Prussians,  were  of  this  stock.  They  are 
now  practically  extinct.  Lithuanian  ethnolo- 
gists claim  that  most  of  the  population  lying 
to  the  east  of  Lithuania  proper  are  Russianized 
kinsmen.  These  debated  people  are  the  so- 
called  "White  Russians,"  who  certainly  dif- 
fer markedly  from  the  true,  or  "Great"  Rus- 
sians of  Moscow. 

The  Letts  of  the  southern  Baltic  Provinces 
number  about  1,500,000,  while  the  Lithuan- 
ians of  Lithuania  proper  number  about 
3,000,000.  The  combined  area  is  roughly 
that  of  New  York  State  with  a  population  a 
trifle  more  than  that  of  the  Boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn.  Outside  this  indisput- 
ably Letto-Lithuanian  nucleus  there  is  a 
fringe  of  Lithuanians  interspersed  with  other 
races.  The  northeastern  tip  of  the  German 
province  of  East  Prussia,  the  Suwalki  province 
of  Poland,  and  parts  of  the  Russian  provinces 
of  Vitebsk,  Minsk,  and  Grodno,  form  this  outer 
zone  claimed  by  the  Lithuanians.  Of  course, 
if  the  White  Russians  be  regarded  as  Lith- 
uanians, the  Lithuanian  projected  state  would 
include  a  large  slice  of  west-central  Russia 
and  several  million  additional  inhabitants. 
Right  here  comes  into  play  the  Lithuanian 
historical  argument.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Middle    Ages    the    Lithuanians,    then    great 
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fighters,  conquered  all  western  Russia  and 
built  up  a  regular  empire  extending  clear  down 
to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  the  vision  of  this 
ancient  empire  which  hovers  before  the  eyes  of 
the  more  imperialistically  minded  Lithuanians. 

POLAND   AND    "  PAN-POLAND" 

THE  Lithuanians,  however,  have  their 
rivals.  Besides  the  Russians,  who  have 
owned  the  very  Letto-Lithuanian  homeland 
for  the  last  century  or  two,  and  who  have  no 
idea  of  surrendering  it  permanently  if  they  can 
help  it,  the  Poles  deny  Lithuania's  right  to 
exist  as  an  independent  state  and  claim  that 
it  should  form  part  of  Poland.  The  Polish 
claim  to  Lithuania  is  bound  up  with  a  phase  of 
Poland's  historic  past  that  should  be  sum- 
marized in  order  to  understand  Poland's 
present  national   aspirations. 

Poland's  past  has  been  a  checkered  one. 
The  Polish  race  centres  in  the  inland  plains 
which  are  drained  by  the  river  Vistula.  This 
Vistula  plain-country  is  only  an  undifferentia- 
ted part  of  the  vaster  plain  which  stretches 
westward  through  Germany  almost  to  the 
Rhine  and  eastward  through  Russia  to  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Thus  possessing  no  natural 
frontiers,  the  Polish  race  has  for  ages  been 
fluctuating  over  these  plains,  expanding  in 
times  of  strength  and  contracting  in  days  of 
weakness.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages 
Polish  expansion  was  westward,  the  Poles 
then  occupying  most  of  eastern  Germany. 
That  early  Polish  kingdom  collapsed.  Then 
a  new  Polish  kingdom  arose  and  expanded 
toward  the  east.  By  a  dynastic  marriage  the 
royal  houses  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  effected 
a  union  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  since 
Poland  was  the  stronger  and  more  populous 
of  the  two,  Lithuania  sank  to  the  position  of 
an  integral  part  of  Poland,  albeit  the  Lith- 
uanians always  regarded  this  as  a  Polish  usur- 
pation. For  several  centuries  Poland  was  a 
powerful  state,  then  it  fell  into  anarchy  and  was 
finally  partitioned  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  Poles,  however,  never  forgot  their  glor- 
ious past,  and  they  now  desire  the  restoration 
of  Mediaeval  Poland  in  all  its  power.  In 
fact,  the  most  imperialistically  minded  Poles 
desire  the  recovery  of  all  the  regions  which 
Poland  has  ever  possessed  at  any  time  in  her 
history,  regardless  of  the  present  composition 
of  their  inhabitants. 

As  regards  the  present   settlement   of   the 


Polish  race,  the  bulk  of  it  lives  now,  as  ever,  in 
the  Vistula  region.  This  Vistula  nucleus  in- 
cludes the  so-called  "  Polish  Governments" 
of  the  former  Russian  .Empire  (Russian  Poland 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word),  portions  of  the 
Austrian  provinces  of  Galicia  and  Silesia,  and 
parts  of  the  German  provinces  of  Posen,  East 
and  West  Prussia,  and  Silesia.  The  total 
area  of  this  Vistula  nucleus  is  about  70,000 
square  miles,  roughly  the  size  of  Missouri. 
Herein  the  Poles  form  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation— 14,000,000  out  of  a  total  population 
of  some  20,000,000.  This  is  the  region  which 
has  remained  predominantly  Polish  in  blood 
throughout   history. 

But  besides  this  Polish  nucleus  nearly  all 
Poles  claim  substantial  additions  of  very  mixed 
territory,  while  the  more  imperialistic  Poles 
demand  huge  annexations, at  the  expense  of  all 
their  neighbors.  Toward  Germany  the  min- 
imum Polish  demands  are  for  the  whole  of 
Posen  and  West  Prussia  (besides  the  Polish 
parts  of  German  Silesia  and  East  Prussia  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  containing  a  Polish 
population),  while  Polish  imperialists  demand 
the  whole  of  East  Prussia,  the  whole  of  Silesia, 
and  Pomerania,  either  on  historical  grounds 
or  by  assertions  that  the  inhabitants  are  not 
true  Germans  but  German-veneered  Slavs 
who  would  become  good  Poles  once  they  were 
under  Polish  rule.  Poland's  claims  to  Austrian 
Silesia  bring  her  in  conflict  with  another  Slav 
people,  the  Czechoslovaks,  a  large  element  of 
the  population  of  this  province  being  Czech. 

It  is  to  the  eastward,  however,  that  Poland's 
widest  claims  lie.  East  of  the  Vistula  nucleus 
lies  a  vast  zone  of  territory  including  the  whole 
of  Lithuania,  White  Russia,  Eastern  Galicia, 
and  much  of  Ukrainia.  These  were  the  lands 
that  came  to  Poland  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
as  the  result  of  the  dynastic  marriage  already 
described.  The  results  of  Polish  rule  here  sur- 
vive in  the  persons  of  a  sprinkling  of  Polish 
landlords  and  upper-class  townsfolk.  This 
Polish  element  numbers  about  1,800,000,  or 
some  7  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  being  made  up  of  Lithu- 
anians, White  Russians,  and  Ukrainians  ac- 
cording to  the  various  regions  concerned.  All 
three  elements  fiercely  reject  the  Polish  claims, 
while  the  resident  Polish  7  per  cent,  as  fiercely 
press  those  claims  and  stretch  out  their  hands 
to  the  Polish  nucleus  for  "redemption." 

White  Russia  is  the  Cinderella  of  the 
New     Balkans.     It    has     never     been     free 
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since  prehistoric  times,  having  always  been 
dominated  by  one  or  other  of  its  neighbors. 
In  fact,  these  neighbors  unite  in  denying  the 
very  possibility  that  White  Russia  can  ever 
have  a  national  existence  of  its  own,  all  assert- 
ing that  there  are  no  such  people  as  White 
Russians,  but  that  the  so-called  White  Russians 
are  really  Lithuanians,  Poles,  or  Great  Rus- 
sians— according  to  the  particular  propaganda. 
The  White  Russians  are  a  lowly  folk.  Their 
country  is  excessively  poor  and  backward. 
Conquered  by  the  Lithuanians  in  the  early 
Middle  Ages,  they  passed  with  Lithuania  to 
Poland  and  when  Poland  fell  they  passed  under 
Great  Russian  rule.  All  three  races  tried  to 
assimilate  the  conquered  during  their  period 
of  dominion,  and  with  such  a  series  of  ardent 
propagandas  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  White 
Russians  know  what  they  are  themselves. 
The  White  Russians  number  about  6,000,000, 
a  trifle  more  than  the  population  of  New  York 
City.  Having  no  glorious  past  to  look  back 
on,  they  possess  no  imperialistic  aspirations, 
modestly  desiring  merely  to  be  masters  in  their 
own  small  house. 

UKRAINIA 

THE  Ukrainians  are  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous of  any  of  the  New  Balkan  peoples. 
They  spread  over  a  vast  belt  of  country  stretch- 
ing from  Poland  and  Hungary  eastward  clear 
across  south  Russia  to  the  middle  reaches  of 
the  river  Don.  In  fact,  two  tongues  of  Ukrain- 
ian settlement  project  beyond  the  Don,  one 
of  these  reaching  almost  to  the  Caucasus. 
The  area  of  predominant  Ukrainian  settlement 
is  fully  300,000  square  miles — the  size  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana.  The  Ukrainian  element  within 
this  area  numbers  about  30,000,000,  the  total 
population  being  about  40,000,000.  Thus, 
so  far  as  extent  of  territory  and  numbers  go, 
the  Ukrainians  possess  the  makings  of  an  im- 
portant state.  For  many  centuries,  however, 
the  Ukrainians  have  been  under  foreign  domin- 
ation. Their  period  of  glory  lies  far  back  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the 
Kingdom  of  Kiev  was  the  most  powerful  state 
in  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  from  Kiev  that 
the  Great  Russians  to  the  north  received 
Christianity  and  civilization.  In  fact,  the 
Ukrainians  (who  are  also  known  as  "Little 
Russians")  claim  to  be  the  genuine  Russian 
stock,  declaring  the  Great  Russians  of  Moscow 
a  mixed  breed  of  Russians,  Finns,  and  other 
elements.     The   Kingdom  of   Kiev  fell  before 


the  terrible  Tartar  invasions  of  the  Twelfth 
and  Thirteenth  centuries  which  swept  the 
south  Russian  plains  clear  of  population  and 
kept  them  for  hundreds  of  years  an  unin- 
habited prairie.  The  western  remnant  of  the 
Ukrainian  race  in  eastern  Galicia  fell  under 
Polish  rule,  whiie  the  small  Ukrainian  outpost 
west  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  became 
subject  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary.  As 
the  Tartar  power  waned  the  Ukrainians  pushed 
eastward  over  the  south  Russian  grasslands 
once  more,  but  they  remained  subject  either 
to  Poland  or  to  the  Great  Russian  Czardom 
of  Moscow  then  rising  in  the  north.  When 
Poland  fell  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  most 
of  the  Ukrainians  came  under  Great  Russian 
rule,  only  those  of  eastern  Galicia,  Bukovina, 
and  northeastern  Hungary  being  included 
within  the  Austrian  Empire.  These  Austrian 
Ukrainians  were  known  as  "  Ruthenians." 
During  all  those  centuries  of  alien  domination 
the  Ukrainians  have  been  much  persecuted, 
Poles,  Russians,  and  Magyars  having  vied  with 
one  another  in  trying  to  denationalize  the 
Ukrainians.  But  the  Ukrainians,  like  all 
these  New  Balkan  peoples,  showed  extraor- 
dinary race-tenacity,  clinging  doggedly  to 
their  language,  customs,  and  religion.  The 
Great  Russians  have  always  denied  that  the 
Ukrainians  were  a  separate  people,  despite  the 
fact  that  even  Russian  philologists  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  linguistic  differences  between 
Great  and  Little  Russian  were  fully  as  great 
as  those  between  German  and  Dutch.  There 
are  very  good  political  reasons  why  the  Rus- 
sians should  oppose,  to  the  utmost,  the  creation 
of  an  independent  Ukrainian  state,  because 
south  Russia  is  the  richest  part  of  the  Russian 
plain,  and  bars  all  access  from  the  north  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Poles  likewise  strenuously 
object  to  an  Ukrainian  state  because  they 
claim  eastern  Galicia  and  the  adjacent  Russian 
provinces  as  part  of  historic  Poland,  and  as 
to-day  containing  a  Polish  minority  which 
desires  reunion  with  Poland.  The  Ukrainians 
also  have  disputes  with  the  Czechoslovaks  over 
the  destiny  of  the  Ukrainian  settlements  be- 
yond the  Carpathians,  and  with  the  Rumanians 
over  the  border  provinces  of  Bukovina  and 
Bessarabia,  both  of  which  provinces  are  in- 
habited partly  by  Ukrainians  and  partly  by 
Rumanians.  The  series  of  claims  and  counter- 
claims in  this  Ukrainian  region  are  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  extraordinary  state  of  things  in 
the  New  Balkans.     Here  is  a  territory  larger 
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than  England  or  France  and  inhabited  by  a 
race  almost  as  numerous  as  the  French  or 
British  peoples.  And  yet,  for  centuries  it  has 
had  no  independent  existence,  while  two  of  its 
neighbors,  the  Russians  and  Poles,  not  merely 
object  to  the  formation  of  such  a  state  but  deny 
the  very  existence  of  the  Ukrainians  as  a  gen- 
uine, distinct  people.  To  western  minds  all 
this  is  well-nigh  incomprehensible  and  absurd. 
Nevertheless  these  things  must  be  taken  seri- 
ously, for  New  Balkan  psychology,  however 
peculiar,  must  be  understood  if  any  real  settle- 
ment of  the  distracted  region  is  ever  to  be 
achieved. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA  is  a  long  band  of 
plateau  and  mountain  country  lying  in 
the  very  heart  of  Central  Europe.  It  divides 
laterally  into  three  fairly  distinct  geographical' 
regions:  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian 
Silesia  and  the  Tatra  region  of  the  Carpathians. 
As  its  name  implies,  the  race  inhabiting  this 
country  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the 
Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  the  Slovaks  settled 
in  the  Carpathian  mountain  region  to  the  east 
with  the  Czechs  inhabiting  the  other  prov- 
inces to  the  west.  The  Czechs  are  much  the 
more  numerous  branch,  amounting  to  nearly 
7,000,000,  while  the  Slovaks  number  only 
2,000,000,  the  combined  race  thus  amounting 
to  about  9,000,000  souls.  The  total  area  of 
Czechslovakia  is  some  50,000  square  miles,  or  a 
little  larger  than  New  York  State.  The  Czechs 
are  not  merely  the  larger  branch  of  the  race; 
they  are  also  the  more  progressive.  Their 
country  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  Slovak  coun- 
try is  poor,  and  the  inhabitants  are  backward. 
The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Czechs  is  the 
German.  Their  land  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  German  territories — Germany 
proper  to  northeast,  north,  and  west,  and 
German-Austria  to  the  south.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  under  German-Austrian  rule, 
and  within  their  country  lives  a  very  large 
German  minority  numbering  almost  3,000,000. 
Feeling  runs  high  between  the  two  races,  and 
the  Germans,  who  are  mostly  found  in  the 
north,  desire  to  split  off  and  join  their  kinsmen 
in  Germany.  The  Czechs  are  also  engaged 
in  a  bitter  dispute  with  the  Poles  over  the 
possession  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  small  but 
valuable  province.  It  is  here  that  the  recent 
bloody  fighting  between  Polish  and  Czecho- 
slovak troops  took  place. 


The  Slovaks'  traditional  foes  are  the  Magyars 
or  Hungarians.  Ever  since  the  Middle  Ages 
Slovakia  has  been  under  Hungarian  rule,  and 
the  Magyars  have  oppressed  their  Slovak  sub- 
jects in  attempts  to  turn  them  into  Magyars — 
with  the  usual  failure. 

East  of  the  Slovak  country  lies  the  region 
inhabited  by  Ukrainians  strayed  over  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  which  was  already 
noted  in  connection  with  Ukrainia.  Despite 
racialdissimilarity,  theseUkrainiansare  claimed 
by  the  Czechoslovaks,  who  give  them  the  odd 
name  of  "Uhro-Roosins"  and  assert  their 
desire  to  join  Czechoslovakia  rather  than  their 
Ukrainian  kinsmen  beyond  the  mountains. 
Another  rather  odd  Czechoslovak  proposal  was 
the  cutting  of  a  "corridor"  50  or  100  miles 
broad  southward  to  the  Adriatic  in  order  to 
give  landlocked  Czechoslovakia  an  unhampered 
outlet  to  the  sea.  This  proposal  has  not  been 
pressed  recently,  but  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  put  forward  at  all  by  the  country's  most 
responsible  leaders  throws  another  significant 
sidelight  on  New  Balkan  political  psychology. 
To  western  minds  the  summary  running  of  a 
territorial  funnel  cutting  sublimely  athwart 
several  race-lines  and  including  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  utterly  alien  peoples  under 
Czechoslovak  political  control  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  purely  economic  need  seems  a  very 


strange  idea. 


GERMAN    AUSTRIA 


NO  PEOPLE  has  suffered  a  more  com- 
plete reversal  of  fortune  in  the  late  war 
then  the  Austrian  Germans.  From  being  the 
favored  _  element  in  the  Hapsburg  Empire 
calling  itself  proudly  the  "imperial  race," 
the  Austrian  Germans  have  fallen  to  perhaps 
the  lowest  rank  among  the  former  Empire's 
many  peoples.  The  nascent  German-Aus- 
trian state  is  confined  to  the  segment  of  the 
Danube  Valley  lying  between  Bavaria  and 
Hungary,  together  with  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts which  bound  the  Danube  Valley  on  the 
south.  The  area  thus  delimited  includes  the 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  with 
the  city  of  Vienna,  the  province  of  Salzburg, 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Styria  and  Carinthia, 
and  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of 
Tyrol,  together  with  its  small  pendant  Vorarl- 
berg.  The  area  of  this  entire  region  is  a  trifle 
more  than  25,000  square  miles  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  7,000,000. 
Viewed  from  every  angle,  the  prospects  of 
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German  Austria  are  exceedingly  gloomy. 
Politically,  it  is  a  very  small  state  to  stand 
alone,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by 
alien  peoples — Czechoslovaks  on  the  north, 
Magyars  on  the  east,  Jugoslavs  and  Italians 
on  the  south — all  of  whom  bear  it  more  or  less 
ill-will.  Only  to  the  west,  where  it  abuts 
on  German  Bavaria  and  neutral  Switzerland, 
can  it  count  on  amicable  treatment.  With 
its  southern  neighbors,  the  Jugoslavs  and 
Italians,  there  are  serious  boundary  disputes. 
Styria  and  Carinthia  are,  in  their  southern 
portions,  regions  of  mixed  German  and  Jugo- 
slav settlement,  and  virtually  all  this  mixed 
zone  has  been  claimed  by  Jugoslavia  and  oc- 
cupied by  Jugoslav  troops.  Italy  also  claims 
the  German-inhabited  portion  of  Tyrol  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Brenner  Pass,  and  it  is 
practically  certain  that  Italy  will  retain  this 
region,  which  is  to-day  under  Italian  military 
occupation. 

German  Austria's  economic  situation  is 
worse  still.  It  is  landlocked,  without  natural 
resources,  and  contains  a  truly  terrible  problem 
in  the  city  of  Vienna.  In  1914  Vienna  was  one 
of  the  world's  great  capitals,  containing  about 
2,200,000  people — almost  as  large  as  Chicago 
and  nearly  half  as  large  as  New  York.  To-day 
Vienna  is  absolutely  ruined,  with  no  hope  of 
revival.  What  is  to  become  of  its  inhabitants 
is  difficult  to  see.  Vienna  is  merely  symp- 
tomatic of  German  Austria's  plight.  The 
first  thought  of  the  people  was  union  with 
Germany,  and  a  plebiscite  held  on  this  point 
favored  the  measure.  But  the  Versailles 
Peace  Conference  has  decided  against  permit- 
ting the  union,  so  German  Austria  is  thrown 
back  upon  itself  once  more.  Tiny  Vorarlberg 
is  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  the  unpleasant  di- 
lemma by  joining  Switzerland,  a  recent  ple- 
biscite to  this  end  having  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  Voralberg  has  an  area  of  only 
1,004  square  miles  with  a  population  of  about 
130,000.  It  adjoins  Switzerland,  of  which 
Voralberg  is  geographically  a  part,  being 
separated  from  Tyrol  by  mountains.  For 
that  matter,  Tyrol  is  also  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  joining  Switzerland.  The  unam- 
bitious Swiss  are  reported  to  view  these  pro- 
posed additions  without  any  great  enthusiasm. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Switzerland  forms  no  part 
of  the  New  Balkans. 

Similar  to  the  situation  of  German 
Austria  is  the  plight  of  Hungary.  The 
Magyars  were  the  ruling  race  of  the  eastern 


half  of  the  former  Hapsburg  Empire,  just  as 
the  Austrian  Germans  were  of  the  western 
half.  They*  ruled  over  several  other  races 
which  now  aspire  to  form  their  own  state  unit- 
ies, and  their  aspirations  are  characterized 
by  no  greater  moderation  than  was  the  Magyar 
aspiration,  before  the  war,  to  turn  all  their 
subjects  into  Magyars.  The  Magyars  were 
hard  masters.  The  non-Magyars,  if  they  get 
their  way,  will  be  equally  hard  masters.  All 
these  peoples  have  the  New  Balkan  psychology 
of  intolerant  nationalism  in  its  most  unpleasant 
form. 

The  racial  situation  of  Hungary  makes  it, 
in  fact,  the  nationalist  zealot's  happy  hunting 
ground.  The  heart  of  the  country,  the  great 
Hungarian  plain,  is  occupied  by  a  solid  block 
of  Magyar  population,  but  this  nucleus  quickly 
thins  out  into  a  wide  fringe  of  mixed  territory 
•inhabited  partly  by  Magyars  and  partly  by 
one  or  another  of  the  non-Magyar  races  that 
ring  the  Magyars  about.  These  non-Magyar 
peoples  are  now  claiming  virtually  all  of  this 
mixed  zone.  Their  total  claims,  if  admitted, 
will  shear  away  four  fifths  of  the  pre-war  area 
of  Hungary  and  will  place  fully  half  of  the 
Magyar  race  under  alien  rule.  Post-war 
Hungary  will  then  be  a  small  stretch  of  plain- 
country  without  natural  frontiers.  Its  area 
will  be  about  25,000  square  miles  with  a  popu- 
lation of  5,500,000 — precisely  that  of  New  York 
City.  The  respective  claims  of  the  various 
aspirants  for  Hungarian  territory  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  their  respective  heads. 

RUMANIA  AND  "GREATER  RUMANIA" 

THE  largest  claims  to  Hungarian  territory 
are  those  set  up  by  Rumania.  Rumania 
has,  in  fact,  claims  in  every  direction.  Her 
claims  total  nearly  75,000  square  miles  and 
11,000,000  people.  Since  the  Kingdom  of 
Rumania,  as  it  stood  in  1914,  had  an  area  of  but 
53,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
7,500,000,  Rumania's  claims  show  that  she 
possesses  a  healthy  New  Balkan  appetite. 

From  Hungary,  Rumania  claims  nearly 
50,000  square  miles  of  territory  and  about 
7,000,000  population;  in  other  words,  about 
one  half  of  Hungary's  pre-war  area  and  two 
fifths  of  the  population.  The  main  areas  in- 
cluded in  these  claims  are  the  mountain  mass 
of  Transylvania,  the  Banat  of  Temesvar  south- 
west of  Transylvania  along  the  Danube,  and 
a  great  stretch  of  the  Hungarian  plain  due 
west    of    Transvlvania    extending    westward 
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almost  to  the  river  Theiss.  The  racial  com- 
plexion of  these  regions  is  briefly  as  follows: 
In  Transylvania  the  Rumanians  form  about 
57  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  the  balance 
being  made  up  partly  of  Magyars,  partly  of 
Germans;  in  the  Banat  of  Temcsvar  the  Ru- 
manians are  40  per  cent.,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  Jugoslavs,  Magyars,  and  Germans; 
in  the  Hungarian  plain-country  there  is  a  very 
mixed  population  of  Rumanians  and  Magyars, 
varying  considerably  between  different  local- 
ities, but,  taken  as  a  whole,  running  from 
40  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.  Rumanian.  The 
Rumanians  are  engaged  in  a  bitter  controversy 
with  the  Jugoslavs  over  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
the  Jugoslavs  claiming  most  of  it  as  rightfully 
theirs. 

From  Austria,  Rumania  claims  the  Buko- 
vina,  a  province  with  an  area  of  4,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  800,000.  The 
Rumanian  element  numbers  35  per  cent  of  the 
total,  the  balance  being  made  up  of  Ukrainians, 
Germans,  and  Jews.  This  has  led  to  a  conflict 
with  Ukrainia,  which  likewise  claims  the  Buko- 
vina. 

Rumania  has  another  quarrel  with  Ukrainia 
over  the  province  of  Bessarabia,  lying  to  the 
east  of  Rumania  proper  and  belonging  to  the 
former  Russian  Empire.  Bessarabia  has  an 
area  of  17,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  2,700,000,  of  whom  45  per  cent.,  are 
Rumanians. 

Lastly,  Rumania  has  claims  against  Bulgaria. 
The  extreme  claims  include  most  of  north- 
eastern Bulgaria,  including  Bulgaria's  chief 
port,  Varna,  on  the  Black  Sea.  This  region 
has  no  Rumanian  population,  the  claims  rest- 
ing on  strategic  grounds. 

JUGOSLAVIA 

THE  "Jugo"  or  "South"  Slavs  have  had 
1  an  especially  checkered  history,  even  for 
a  New  Balkan  people.  They  have  never 
been  politically  united,  and  they  have  all,  at 
one  time  or  another,  been  under  alien  rule. 
In  1914  the  independent  members  of  the  race 
were  the  Serbians  and  the  Montenegrins.  The 
total  area  inhabited  wholly  or  partially  by 
Jugoslavs  is  about  100,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  some  15,000,000,  about 
10,000,000  of  whom  are  Jugoslavs. 

The  Jugoslavs  have  a  formidable  list  of  ter- 
ritorial claims,  some  of  which  bring  them  in 
violent  conflict  with  their  racial  neighbors. 
The  most  outstanding  of  these  controversies 


is,  of  course,  that  with  the  Italians.  The  rival 
claims  of  Italians  and  Jugoslavs  clash  all  the 
way  down  the  Adriatic  east  coast  from  Venetia 
to  Albania.  The  chief  regions  in  dispute  are 
the  Isonzo-Istrian  region  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  district  of  Fiume,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Dalmatia.  The  difficulty  in  all  these 
regions  is  that  the  Italians  are  scattered  thinly 
along  the  coast,  especially  in  the  port  towns, 
while  the  whole  hinterland  is  solidly  Jugoslav. 
For  example:  Trieste,  the  chief  city  of  Istria, 
is  74  per  cent.  Italian,  but  the  mountains  just 
back  of  it  are  peopled  by  Jugoslavs.  Taking 
the  Isonzo-Istrian  region  as  a  whole  (corres- 
ponding to  the  Austrian  province  of  "Coast- 
land"),  the  population  figures  are:  Italians 
— 33  per  cent.;  Jugoslavs — 66  per  cent.  As 
regards  Fiume,  the  situation  is  much  like  that 
at  Trieste.  Fiume  itself  is  a  trifle  more  than 
half  Italian,  the  racial  elements  standing: 
Italians — 17,000;  Jugoslavs — 15,000;  Mag- 
yars— 2,500;  Germans — 2,000.  But  the  sub- 
urbs of  Fiume  are  overwhelmingly  Jugoslav, 
while  in  the  villages  round  about,  scarce  an 
Italian  is  to  be  found.  As  to  Dalmatia,  it  is 
overwhelmingly  Jugoslav,  the  population  being 
97  per  cent.  Jugoslav  and  3  per  cent.  Italian. 
Basing  their  claims  on  their  undoubted  nu- 
merical superiority,  the  Jugoslavs  claim  every- 
thing right  up  to  the  Italian  frontier  of  1914. 
Indeed,  the  presence  of  a  small  Jugoslav  ele- 
ment in  the  Italian  province  of  Venetia  has  led 
some  extreme  Jugoslav  nationalists  to  claim 
a  slice  of  pre-war  Italian  territory  as  well. 
Extreme  Italian  nationalists  retort  with  equally 
sweeping  claims. 

From  the  former  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary 
the  Jugoslavs  claim,  besides  the  provinces  of 
Dalmatia  and  Coastland  just  discussed,  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  Croatia-Slavonia, 
Carniola,  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  parts 
of  the  provinces  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  the  Banat 
of  Temesvar,  and  adjacent  portions  of  the 
Hungarian  plain.  Their  claims  on  Carinthia 
and  Styria  bring  them  into  conflict  with 
German  Austria,  as  already  mentioned  when 
discussing  that  state.  Their  claims  to  Hun- 
garian territory  not  only  involve  them  with  the 
Magyars  but  also  embroil  them  with  Rumania, 
as  stated  when  treating  of  that  country. 

Besides  these  matters,  there  are  certain 
strictly  Balkan  claims  inherited  from  Serbia. 
The  chief  of  these  are  the  feud  with  Bulgaria 
over  Macedonia,  and  the  Serbo-Montenegrin 
aspirations  to  annex  northern  Albania.     These 
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TERRITORIAL    CLAIMS    IN    THE    SOUTHERN    HALF   OF   THE    "NEW    BALKANS 

The  claims  of  these  countries  overlap  to  an  alarming  degree,  when  one  considers  the  temperament  of  the  peoples  concerned. 
The  Balkan  Peninsula  seems  destined  to  remain  a  storm  centre,  for  it  is  impossible  for  each  of  these  countries  to  have 
within  its  boundaries  all  its  nationals 
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claims  will  be  discussed  when  treating  of  Bul- 
garia and  Albania. 

ALBANIA 

ALBANIA  is  a  land  of  rugged  mountains 
inhabited  by  a  race  as  wild  as  its  crags. 
The  Albanians  are  the  most  ancient  living  race 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  have  dwelt 
among  their  bleak  hills  from  time  immemorial. 
They  are  strikingly  similar  in  character  to  the 
Scotch  highlanders  of  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  being  divided  into  many  clans,  and  ex- 
hausting their  savage  energy  in  relentless 
blood-feuds.  Their  main  interest  in  life  is 
fighting,  and  it  is  considered  rather  poor  taste 
for  an  Albanian  to  die  anything  else  than  a 
violent  death.  Despite  their  excessive  blood- 
thirstiness,  they  are  chivalrous,  hospitable, 
and  possessed  of  a  keen  sense  of  honor.  The 
Albanians  are,  in  fact,  a  band  of  Homeric 
heroes  fallen  upon  a  more  prosaic  age.  They 
cannot  be  justly  rated  by  modern  standards. 

The  present  state  of  Albania  is  a  small 
country  a  little  larger  than  Massachusetts,  and 
with  a  population  of  some  800,000  souls — a 
trifle  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Boroughs 
of  Queens  and  the  Bronx.  This  state  was  set 
up  by  the  European  Great  Powers  after  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13.  An  admitted  com- 
promise, -it  satisfied  none  of  the  interested 
Balkan  parties.  The  Albanians  bitterly  ob- 
jected that  nearly  one-half  of  their  race  was  left 
outside  the  national  frontiers,  many  predom- 
inantly Albanian  districts  having  been  as- 
signed to  Serbia  and  Montenegro,  while  still 
others  were  handed  over  to  Greece.  On  the 
other  hand,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Greece 
objected  to  the  existence  of  any  Albania  at 
all,  declaring  the  Albanians  unfit  for  indepen- 
dence, and  expressing  a  frank  desire  to  divide 
the  whole  country  between  them.  Serbia 
was  especially  keen  to  obtain  northern  Albania 
in  order  to  give  her  new  Macedonian  pos- 
sessions an  outlet  to  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

The  history  of  the  new  state  has  been  as 
turbulent  as  it  is  recent.  Their  new  "  Mpret," 
the  German  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Wied,  and  his 
international  police  force,  excited  the  mirthful 
scorn  of  his  Homeric  subjects,  who  promptly 
chased  him  to  the  seashore  under  the  protecting 
guns  of  foreign  warships,  and  thenceforth  did 
as  they  pleased.  Furthermore,  small  as  was 
the  new  state,  it  contained  discontented  ele- 
ments. In  southern  Albania  there  was  a 
Greek  population  which  declined  to  recognize 


the  frontier  drawn  by  the  Great  Powers, 
declared  their  union  with  Greece,  raised  "  Holy 
Battalions,"  and  started  a  fierce  guerilla  war 
with  their  Albanian  neighbors.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  the  European  War  began. 
During  the  war  Albania  has  been  marched 
and  fought  over  by  various  armies,  most  of  the 
south  now  being  occupied  by  the  Italians, 
while  some  of  the  northern  districts  are  held 
by  the  Jugoslavs.  Italy  desires  to  obtain  a 
protectorate  over  all  Albania  and  opposes  its 
division  between  Jugoslavia  and  Greece.  The 
fate  of  Albania  is  still  uncertain. 

THE    MACEDONIAN    TANGLE 

MACEDONIA  has  no  separate  political 
existence,  but  since  it  is  the  main  source 
of  Balkan  troubles  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
isolate  the  problem  for  separate  discussion. 

Macedonia  is  an  irregularly  shaped  block 
of  territory  situated  in  the  west-central  part 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The  various 
mountain-chains  which  wall  it  in  on  every 
side,  save  its  /Egean  sea-front  on  the  south, 
give  it  a  certain  geographic  unity.  Since  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  191 2-1 3,  as  a  result  of  which 
Macedonia  was  taken  from  Turkey,  and 
divided  between  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria, 
the  region  does  not  clearly  appear  on  political 
maps;  but  on  maps  of  the  Balkans  previous  to 
1912  Macedonia  does  so  appear.  The  Turkish 
"vilayets,"  or  provinces,  of  Saloniki,  Monastir, 
and  Kossovo,  taken  together,  cover  virtually 
the  geographical  limits  of  the  Macedonian 
area.  These  vilayets  had  a  combined  area 
of  about  36,000  square  miles,  approximately 
the  area  of  Indiana.  Macedonia's  population 
in  1912,  before  the  Balkan  Wars,  was  estimated 
at  2,000,000.  The  territorial  settlement  which 
concluded  the  Second  Balkan  War  thus  appor- 
tioned Macedonia:  to  Serbia — 15,000  square 
miles;  to  Greece — 14,000  square  miles;  to  Bul- 
garia— 7,000  square  miles.  No  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  population  has  been  possible  after 
the  awful  vicissitudes  through  which  Ma- 
cedonia has  passed  since  191 2.  It  is  known 
that  wholesale  shifts  of  population  have 
occurred,  accompanied  with  terrible  loss  of  life. 
The  one  thing  certain  is  that  the  population 
as  a  whole  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 

Macedonia  is,  for  two  reasons,  marked  out 
as  the  inevitable  storm-centre  of  Balkan 
politics.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  topo- 
graphical heart  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  ethnic  crossroads  where 
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all  the  Balkan  races  meet.  It  is  therefore  self- 
evident  that  any  Balkan  nation  which  could 
lay  a  firm  hand  on  Macedonia  would  soon  be- 
come the  master  of  the  peninsula,  dwarfing 
the  other  nations  to  a  position  of  permanent 
inferiority. 

The  racial  make-up  of  Macedonia  is  an 
extraordinary  one.  Within  this  relatively 
restricted  area,  with  its  population  but  little 
larger  than  that  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
representatives  of  every  Balkan  people  are 
found,  mixed  up  in  the  most  inextricable  con- 
fusion. As  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
different  races,  no  exact  statistics  are,  or  ever 
have  been,  available.  Even  before  the  Bal- 
kan Wars,  Macedonia's  ethnic  make-up  was 
largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Turkish  stat- 
istics were  proverbially  loose,  while  the  unoffic- 
ial "statistics"  offered  by  representatives  of  the 
Christian  races  were  mere  propagandist  special 
pleading.  The  last  seven  years  have  produced 
further  momentous  changes,  and  what  the 
present  situation  is  no  one  can  truly  say.  I 
am  forced,  therefore,  to  use  the  most  reliable 
conjectures  concerning  the  racial  situation  at 
the  beginning  of  1912,  before  the  Balkan 
Wars. 

In  19 1 2  the  three  main  racial  elements  in 
Macedonia  were  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Slavs.  The  Turkish  element  in  Macedonia 
numbered  about  500,000,  or  one  quarter  of  the 
total  population.  It  was  mostly  rural,  and 
was  settled  in  large  blocks  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Associated  with  the  Turks,  at 
least  as  against  the  Christians,  were  the 
Albanians  (mostly  Mohammedans  like  the 
Turks),  the  Albanian  settlements  being  mainly 
in  the  north  near  the  Serbian  border  as  it  then 
stood.  The  Greek  element  was  concentrated 
mostly  in  southern  Macedonia  just  north  of 
Greece  proper  and  stretching  northward  along 
the  /Egean  seaboard.  Many  Greeks  were, 
however,  found  in  the  towns  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  Greek  element  nurrtbered 
about  250,000,  or  one  eighth  of  the  total 
population.  Associated  with  the  Greeks  were 
the  so-called  "  Kutzo-Vlachs,"  a  queer  people 
akin  to  the  Rumanians  in  blood,  but  all  more 
or  less  Hellenized.  These  numbered  about 
50,000.  The  Slav  element  in  Macedonia 
predominated  over  practically  the  whole  coun- 
try north  of  the  Greek  race-zone,  and  num- 
bered about  1,000,000,  one  half  of  the  total 
population.  But  exactly  what  sort  of  Slavs 
these  were  was  a  fiercely  disputed  point.     The 


Bulgarians  claimed  they  were  good  Bulgars, 
the  Serbs  claimed  they  were  good  Serbs,  while 
the  Greeks  asserted  that,  though  Slavic  in 
blood  and  speech,  a  large  proportion  of  these 
Macedonian  Slavs  was  Greek  at  heart.  The 
varied  arguments  adduced  to  prove  these 
rival  theses  would  make  the  uninitiated's 
head  swim.  From  the  composite  testimony 
of  the  most  reliable  neutral  observers,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  Slavs  of 
northern  Macedonia  near  Serbia,  numbering 
perhaps  150,000,  felt  themselves  to  be  Serbs; 
that  the  Slavs  of  the  south,  where  they  lived 
among  the  predominantly  Greek  population 
(about  50,000),  felt  themselves  nationally 
Greek ;and  that  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  Slavs 
in  central  Macedonia,  right  across  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  felt  themselves  Bulgarian. 
In  1912  the  Bulgar-feeling  Slavs  were  probably 
at  least  600,000.  It  was  because  neither 
Serbia  nor  Greece  could  see  Bulgaria  extend 
itself  right  across  the  peninsula  to  Albania  that 
the  Balkan  allies  quarrelled  and  fought  the 
Second  Balkan  War  of  191 3,  and  thereafter 
Bulgaria  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  cov- 
eted central  Macedonian  area.  It  was  to 
"redeem"  the  lost  blood-brothers,  most  of 
whom  had  passed  under  Serbian  rule,  that 
Bulgaria  joined  Germany  in  the  late  war. 
Beaten  once  more,  Bulgaria  stands  slight 
chance  of  ever  redeeming  those  populations, 
but  Bulgarian  sentiment  in  the  matter  is  fan- 
atical and  probably  ineradicable.  However, 
Bulgaria  may  soon  have  to  mourn  other  lost 
"brothers,"  if  Serbia  and  Greece  have  their 
way,  for  both  claim  considerable  slices  of 
Bulgaria's  present  territory.  Serbia  asserts 
that  the  so-called  Bulgars  of  northwestern 
Bulgaria  are  merely  Bulgar-veneered  Serbs, 
while  Greece  points  to  the  Greek  element  along 
the  /Egean  coast-strip  awarded  Bulgaria  from 
Turkey  in  1912-13,  and  desires  all  this  region, 
thereby  excluding  Bulgaria  entirely  from  the 
/Egean  Sea.  In  fact,  some  Greek  nationalists 
point  to  the  Greek  element  in  the  towns  of 
south-central  Bulgaria  and  the  Greek  settle- 
ments of  Bulgaria's  Black  Sea  littoral,  and  ask 
that  these  be  "redeemed"  for  Hellas.  This 
would,  of  course,  mean  Bulgaria's  virtual 
extinction  as  a  nation. 

One  last  race  element  in  Macedonia  should 
be  mentioned — the  Jews.  In  Turkish  times 
the  Jews  were  powerful  and  influential,  their 
chief  centre  being  Macedonia's  leading  port 
town,  Saloniki,  where  they  formed,  in   191 2, 
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fully  one  half  the  population.  After  their 
transfer  to  Greek  rule  through  Saloniki's 
inclusion  within  the  Greek  zone,  the  position 
of  the  Jews  changed  for  the  worse.  No  love 
is  lost  between  these  two  essentially  commer- 
cial peoples,  while  the  more  or  less  pro-Turkish 
sentiments  of  the  Jews  made  them  doublv 
unpopular.  After  the  Balkan  Wars,  therefore, 
the  Jews  emigrated  wholesale  to  Turkey, 
whither,  it  may  be  noted,  the  Macedonian 
Turks  also  went  in  vast  numbers. 

GREECE 

GREEK  national  claims  are  numerous  and 
widespread.  In  fact,  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Balkans,  but  extend  to  Asia  Minor 
and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  island  of  Cyprus 
as  well.  Those  Asiatic  claims,  however,  fall 
outside  the  field  of  this  paper.  Regarding 
Greece's  Balkan  claims,  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed Hellenic  aspirations  in  Macedonia  and 
southern  Albania,  not  to  mention  the  extreme 
claims  on  much  of  Bulgaria.  There  remain 
the  Greek  aspirations  for  what  is  left  of 
European  Turkey — in  other  words,  Constantin- 
ople, together  with  its  small  Thracian  hinter- 
land. This  shrunken  remnant  of  Turkey's 
once  mighty  European  empire  has  an  area'of  a 
trifle  less  than  1 1,000  square  miles  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  2,000,000  souls,  two 
thirds  of  which  resides  in  Constantinople. 
The  Greeks  adduce  several  claims  to  this  much- 
coveted  spot.  The  Greek  element  is  more 
numerous  in  Constantinople  than  any  other 
Christian  race,  forming  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
city's  total  population.  Only  the  Turks  are 
more  numerous.  There  is  also  a  strong  Greek 
minority  in  the  Thracian  hinterland.  Then 
there  are  the  historical  arguments.  The 
modern  Greeks  regard  themselves  as  the  heirs 
of  both  Ancient  Hellas  and  the  Mediaeval 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  they  recall  the  fact 
that  Constantinople  was  always  a  Greek  city 
down  to  the  Turkish  conquest  in  1453.  The 
Greeks  regard  Constantinople  as  the  natural 


and  inevitable  focus  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
It  is  to  obtain  a  land  connection  with  Thrace 
and  Constantinople  that  Greece's  insistence  on 
annexing  Bulgaria's  /Egean  littoral  is  largely 
due. 

BULGARIA 

BULGARIA'S  claims  to-day  seem  inter- 
esting mainly  in  a  historical  sense,  since 
she  backed  the  wrong  horse  in  the  late  war  and 
must  now  pay  the  penalty  of  poor  judgment. 
Nevertheless,  since  Bulgaria  has  always  been 
blessed  (or  cursed)  with  a  keen  New  Balkan 
national  appetite,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to 
sketch  briefly  her  aspirations.  Bulgaria's 
claims  on  Macedonia  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. During  her  brief  period  of  triumph 
from  1915  to  19 18  when,  in  conjunction  with 
her  Teutonic  partners  she  overran  the  whole 
Balkan  Peninsula  north  of  Greece,  Bulgaria's 
ambitfons  were  truly  far-reaching.  Not  only 
all  Macedonia,  but  also  much  of  Serbia  proper 
was  earmarked  for  annexation,  the  Bulgarians 
entertaining  a  fixed  idea  that  the  Serbs  are 
really  camouflaged  Bulgars,  akin  to  the  Serb 
foible  for  regarding  the  Bulgars  as  Bulgar- 
veneered  Serbs.  Also,  the  Dobrudja  was  to 
be  taken  from  Rumania  as  being  geographically 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Bulgarian  homeland. 
Lastly,  there  was  a  secret  yearning  for  Con- 
stantinople, though  this  was  not  trumpeted 
abroad  out  of  deference  for  their  Turkish 
brothers-in-arms.  Czar  Ferdinand  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  chronically  stirred  by 
visions  of  his  exalted  self  beside  the  Golden 
Horn  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  Balkans. 
Such  were  the  dreams.  To-day  Bulgaria  is 
wrestling  with  hard  realities. 

TURKEY 

THERE  remains  the  Turk.  I  have  al- 
ready described  his  slight  remaining 
stake  in  the  Balkans.  But  as  -for  his  claims, 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  they  are  no 
longer  worth  the  telling. 
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EARLY  in  September,  191 7,  Rear- 
Admiral  D.  W.  Taylor  called  Naval 
Constructor  J.  C.  Hunsakerand  my- 
self into  his  office,  and  took  our  breath 
away  by  giving  us  terse  instruc- 
tions to  begin  the  design  of  a  seaplane  that 
could  cross  the  Atlantic  under  its  own  power. 
The  longest  non-stop  flight  that  had  then 
been  made  was  only  about  1,200  miles  and 
that  had  been  accomplished  under  ideal  condi- 
tions in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  flying 
field,  where  any  ordinary  mishap  would  have 
resulted  merely  in  an  enforced  landing.  The 
shortest  route  across  the  Atlantic  required  one 
hop  of  at  least  1 ,330  miles.  And  here  was  the 
Chief  Constructor  of  the  United  States  Navy 
calmly  commanding  us  to  bridge  that  gap, 
and  if  possible  the  full  1,933  miles  from  New- 
foundland to  Ireland — to  do  what  the  combined 
genius  and  resources  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain  had  not  achieved  in  three  years 
under  the  desperate  stimulation  of  war. 

I  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  England. 
France,  and  Italy  where  it  had  been  pointed 
out  by  thoroughly  practical  and  experienced 
men  that  airplanes  of  such  a  size  and  of  such 
radius  were  as  yet  beyond  our  reach.  Much 
investigation  had  pointed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  Naval  Constructor  Hunsaker,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  Aeronautical  Branch  of  the 
Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair,  and 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  such 
matters,  felt  the  same  way  about  it.  We  pre- 
sented the  objections  that  were  in  the  way, 
and  Admiral  Taylor,  after  listening  patiently 
to  them,  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  close  the  con- 
ference, and  turning  in  his  swivel  chair  he  ended 
the  discussion  by  ordering  us  to  "get  busy  and 
produce  results." 

The  two  of  us  left  the  Admiral's  office  to- 
gether, and  as  the  door  closed  behind  us  we 


paused,  as  if  by  mutual  inspiration,  and  looked 
at  each  other. 

"What  in  hell  do  we  do  now?"  asked  Hun- 
saker, after  a  moment. 

"  I'm  damned  if  I  know,"  I  replied. 

The  reason  for  Admiral  Taylor's  imperative 
command  was  plain  enough.  The  cry  from 
Europe  was  for  aid  in  overcoming  the  sub- 
marine. Ships  were  being  sunk  far  faster  than 
they  were  being  replaced,  and  the  Allies  were 
straining  every  nerve  to  overcome  the  menace 
that  threatened.  Many  things  were  being 
tried,  and  few  were  yet  accomplishing  much, 
while  the  Hun  was  becoming  more  and  more 
proficient,  and  more  and  more  daring  in  the 
use  of  his  underwater  weapon.  Patrol  boats 
were  being  sent  over  by  the  score.  Submarine 
chasers  were  being  built  by  the  hundred,  and 
destroyers  were  being  constructed  in  every 
available  shipyard. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  value  of  hydroaero- 
planes had  been  definitely  established  by  the 
British,  and  the  cry  was  for  more  planes.  The 
Navy  Department  immediately  undertook  the 
work  of  supplying  flying  boats,  but  was  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  transportation.  The 
shortage  of  ships  made  it  impractical  to  send 
the  bulky  planes  across  to  the  exclusion  of  even 
more  vital  necessities.  One  great  ship  was 
loaded  with  planes,  and  was  able  to  carry 
twenty-five,  which,  in  tonnage,  was  the  merest 
fraction  of  her  capacity. 

To  send  planes  was  vitally  necessary.  To 
secure  cargo  space  for  such  a  task  was  difficult. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Rear-Admiral  Taylor, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair of  the  Navy  Department,  made  his  great 
stride  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  by 
ordering  the  design  of  planes  that  could  fly 
across  the  Atlantic. 

From  the  time  of  our  entry  into  the  war  until 
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REAR   ADMIRAL   D.    W.    TAYLOR    (centre) 


FROM    LANGLEY  S       AERODROME    — 

"Langley's   Folly"  built  after  extensive  investigation  in   the  'nineties  by  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley.    This  machine  was  wrecked  at  first  but  was  later  flown  by  Curtiss 


— TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS    IN    ADVANCE    IN — 

An  early  model  of  the  flying  boat.     This  triplane  was  one  of  a  series  constructed  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  design  of  this  type.     The  NC  planes  are  outgrowths  of  this  work 


— TO  THE    "FLYING    BOAT" — 

A  later  model  of  the  flying  boat.     Planes  similar  to  this  were  used  during  the  war, 
and  one — the  "America" — was  built  to  attempt  the  trans-Atlantic  flight 


— THE    CONSTRUCTION    OF    AIRPLANES 

NC-i. — This  plane  flew  with  fifty-one  passengers — four  more  than  the  number  under 
the  wing  to  the  right  of  the  boat  hull.   This  plane  started  with  NC-3  and  NC-4  for  Europe 


THE    SKELETON    OF   A    WING 

The  NC  planes  are  126  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  the  wings  are  12  feet  from  front  to  back. 
These  wings  must  bear  the  entire  weight  of  the  plane,  and  must  be  as  light  as  possible 


THE  EARLY  DESIGN  FOR  THE  CENTRAL  NACELLE 

After  a  number  of  tests  this  engine   mounting  was   changed.     Another   motor  was 
mounted  aft  the  one  shown  and  the  pilots  were  placed  in  the  boat  hull 


IN   THE   WIRELESS   COMPARTMENT  OF   NC-I 

The  wireless  apparatus  is  set  up  in  a  special  compartment  of  the  boat,  and  has  a 
radius  of  300  miles  while  in  the  air  and  100  from  the  water 


THE    EARLY    DASH    ARRANGEMENT 

This  was  changed  when  the  fourth  motor  was  mounted,  and  a  number  of  other  dials 

were  added,  the  dash  being  moved  from  the  central  nacelle  to  the  boat  hull 


THE    NAVIGATOR  S    COCKPIT 

In  the  bow  of  the  boat,  showing  some  of 
the  special  navigating  instruments 


A    GASOLENE    TANK 

Nine    of    these     200-gallon     tanks     are 
mounted  in  the  hull  of  each  flying  boat 


NC-3    AT   ROCKAWAY 

Showing   the   four   propellors,  three  of  which  are  tractors  and  one  a  pusher.     The 
two  mounted  amidships  are  driven  by  separate  motors  mounted  in  the  same  nacelle 


AT  THE    HEAD   OF    THE    MARINE    RAILWAY 

NC-4  on   the  big  concrete  platform  outside  the  hangar  at  Rockaway  before  the 
trans-Atlantic  flight  was  started.     This  is  the  plane  that  made  the  successful  crossing 


NC-4    IN    THE    WATER    AT    ROCKAWAY 
This  shows  the  wind  shields  for  the  pilots,  and  the  method  utilized  to  reach  the  outer 
motors  by  means  of  the  cleats  on  the  braces  that  run  up  to  each  engine  from  the  boat 


HOW    AIRPLANE 

TESTS 
ARE  MADE  IN— 


THEWINDTUNNEL 

AT  THE 
CURTISS    PLANT 


In  order  to  test  planes 
and  parts  of  planes  for 
resistance,      this      huge 
"wind  tunnel"  was  built 
at  the  Curtiss  plant.    A 
propeller,    driven    by    a 
Liberty  motor,  mounted 
at  the  opening  shown  in 
the  upper  picture,  draws 
the     air     into    the    big 
trumpet   from  which   it 
rushes    through    the 
honeycombed      opening 
shown     at     the      right. 
This     straightens      out 
the  air   currents  and — 


— prevents  irregular  ed- 
dies. The  model  to  be 
tested  is  pictured  just 
above  the  man's  head  and 
is  mounted  on  a  delicate 
machine  that  automat- 
ically registers  the  stres- 
ses generated.  This  re- 
gistering apparatus  is 
mounted  in  the  square 
house  through  which  the 
wind  tunnel  runs,  and  an 
observer  at  the  base  of 
the  mechanism  on  the 
floor  below,  records  the 
data 
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THE    POSSIBLE   AIR   ROUTES   ACROSS  THE   ATLANTIC 

The  NC-planes  started  from  Rockaway,  their  route  leading  to  Newfoundland  and  the 
Azores.     Hawker  and  Grieve  took  the  course  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland 


the  middle  of  June,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments had  been  endeavoring  to  secure  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  air  services  of  our 
military  associates  to  make  possible  the  adop- 
tion and  carrying  out  of  an  effective  pro- 
gramme, but  this  information  had  not  been 
forthcoming.  It  is  true  that  much  had  been 
obtained  from  many  sources,  that  numbers  of 
British,  French,  and  Italian  officers  had  come  to 
the  United  States  with  sample  planes  and  with 
advice,  and  that  definite  recommendations  had 
been  received  from  the  War  Departments  and 
Admiralties  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
But  the  recommendations  were  so  various  and 
contradictory  that  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  base  our  actions  upon  them. 

Because  of  this,  on  the  16th  of  June,  191 7, 
a  somewhat  hastily  formed  joint  Army  and 
Navv  commission,  composed  of  Maj.  R.  C. 
Boiling,  Capt.  V.  C.  Clark,  Capt.  E.  S.  Gor- 
rell,    Capt.    Howard    Marmon,    and    Captain 


Hughes  for  the  Army,  and  Lieut.  W.  G. 
Child  and  myself  for  the  Navy,  sailed  for 
England  in  order  to  secure  first-hand  informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  a  programme. 

The  investigation  carried  out  took  us  through 
various  airplane  factories  in  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  on  August  20th  I  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  order  to  lay  before  Admiral 
Taylor  the  information  that  had  been  gath- 
ered concerning  airplanes  to  be  used  by  the 
Navy. 

From  the  information  gathered  on  the  other 
side  it  seemed  that  exceptionally  large  planes 
were  not  successful,  and  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion favored  the  smaller  and  medium  size  ma- 
chines. These,  however,  were  far  too  small 
to  be  flown  across  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  their 
limited  carrying  capacity,  and  it  was  despite 
my  report  on  the  opinions  of  British  naval 
officers  who  had  studied  the  subject,  that  Ad- 
miral Taylor  decided  to-  design  airplanes  of 
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WHEN    THE    WIND    BLOWS    FROM    BEHIND 

Everyone  has  noticed,  while  riding  in  an  automobile 
behind  a  windshield,  how  the  wind  seems  to  be  blowing 
from  behind.  It  is  merely  an  eddy  caused  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  flat  windshield  through  the  air 

sufficient  size  and  radius  of  action  to  fly  from 
America  to  Europe. 

Admiral  Taylor  was  given  all  the  informa- 
tion that  had  been  gathered,  together  with  that 
available  concerning  the  larger  types  of  planes, 
and  evinced  an  interest  in  much  larger  flying 
craft  than  any  the  Navy  was  contemplating, 
asking  for  all  the  information  that  could  be 
supplied  concerning  these  large  machines. 
This  interest  of  Admiral  Taylor's  was  not  new. 
He  had,  before  the  departure  of  the  joint  Army 
and  Navy  commission,  impressed  me  with  the 
necessity  of  securing  all  the  available  informa- 
tion possible  on  this  subject.  The  report  given 
him,  however,  was  not  encouraging,  and  such 
suggestions  as  were  made  did  not  seem,  at  the 
time,  to  have  much  in  their  favor.  But  this 
did  not  discourage  him  in  the  least.  It  was 
after  a  number  of  conferences  that  he  sent  for 
Naval  Constructor  Hunsaker  and  myself  and 
told  us  that  we  were  to  undertake  immediately 
the  design  of  the  planes.  These  machines 
must  be  made  capable  of  flights  of  long  dura- 
tion, must  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  a  large 
bomb-carrying  capacity,  and  must  be  given 
armament  of  sufficient  power  to  drive  off 
smaller  and  faster  aircraft.  They  must  also 
be  produced  rapidly  in  order 
to  play  a  positive  part  in  the 
anti-submarine  campaign. 

In  America  there  was,  at 
this  time,  no  motor  of  proved 
ability  that  could  bedepended 
upon  to  drive  the  huge  planes 
that  were  to  be  designed. 
The  Liberty  motor  was  in  its 
early  stages,  and  was  not  the 
accepted  power  plant  that  it 
later  proved  itself  to  be. 

In  England  the   Handley- 


Page  night-bombing 
planes  were  powered  with 
Rolls-Royce  motors,  and 
it  was  suggested  that 
these  motors  be  built  in 
America  for  theprojected 
planes.  After  much  in- 
vestigation, however,  we 
decided  to  use  the  Lib- 
erty motor,  which,  as 
time  progressed,  became 
more  and  more  reliable  and  powerful. 

But  the  question  of  the  motor  was  not  the 
only  difficulty  that  had  to  be  faced.  There 
are  two  principal  types  of  seaplanes,  between 
which  we  were  forced  to  choose.  One  is  known 
as  the  hydroaeroplane,  and  bears  close  re- 
semblance to  the  ordinary  land  plane,  except 
that  for  the  usual  running  gear,  made  up  of 
struts  and  wheels,  the  hydroaeroplane  substi- 
tutes floats  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  machine  while  it  rests 
upon  the  water,  and  so  designed  as  to  permit 
running  at  high  speeds  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  order  to  start  flights  and  to  end  them. 
The  other  type  is  a  machine  which,  funda- 
mentally, is  also  a  hydroaeroplane,  but  which 
has  been  given  another  name  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  type  just  described.  This 
other  type  is  the  "flying  boat,"  and  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  great  amount  of  work  done  by 
Glenn  Curtiss,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
airplanes.  The  flying  boat  differs  from  the 
hydroaeroplane  principally  in  the  fact  that  it 
combines  the  fuselage  and  floats  in  a  boat, 


HOW     A     FLAT     SURFACE     STIRS     UP   THE    AIR 

This  diagram,  with  the  next  two,  shows  that  it  is  the 
shape  of  body,  rather  than  the  size,  that  causes  undue 
disturbances  in  the  air.  In  this  and  the  following  two 
diagrams  the  cross  section  of  the  body  presented  to  the 
wind  is  the  same.  Notice  the  numerous  air  eddies  caused 
by  this  shape  as  compared  to  the  streamline  shape  di- 
rectly opposite.    These  eddies  use  up  power 
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which  is  the  foundation  for 
the  construction  of  the  entire 
machine.  This  boat  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  permit,  as  do 
the  floats  of  the  hydroaero- 
plane, swift  movement  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  much  more  seaworthy  than 
are  the  floats  of  the  other 
type. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  advantages 
of  both  these  types  we  decided  to  design  a 
"flying  boat,"  and  after  the  decision  had  been 
made,  we  determined  to  incorporate  the  Cur- 
tiss  design  to  such  a  degree  as  was  practical. 
Inasmuch  as  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  originator 
of  the  Curtiss  flying  boat,  was  the  greatest 
authority  on  this  particular  type,  he  was  called 
to  Washington,  and  in  a  conference  with  Ad- 
miral Taylor,  Naval  Constructor  Hunsaker, 
and  myself,  together  with  two  designers  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Curtiss,  he  suggested  a 
type  of  flying  boat,  somewhat  different  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  size  from  those  which 
had  previously  made  such  successful  flights. 

The  general  outlines  were  laid  down  and 
much  investigation  followed.  For  several 
months  these  investigations  took  up  the  time 
of  all  of  us  who  were  assigned  to  this  work. 
When  the  design  was  actively  started,  it  was 
intended  to  construct  a  craft  that  could  fly 
from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland.  This  called 
for  one  that  could  carry  approximately  12,000 
pounds  of  fuel  and  oil,  and  the  entire  weight 
of  such  a  machine,  as  it  was  figured  at  that 
time,  was  to  be  about  26,000  pounds. 

This  work  was  being  carried  on  under  my 
supervision,  at  the  factory  of  the  Curtiss  Com- 
pany in  Buffalo.  The  designs  were  made, 
and  when  they  were  sufficiently  complete 
Naval  Constructor  Hunsaker  and  an  assistant 


THE    EFFECT   OF    STREAMLINE    FORMS 

Such  a  body  moving  through  the  air  used  up  less 
power  than  either  of  the  others  shown.  Consequently 
this  shape  is  largely  used  for  struts  and  braces  on  air- 
planes 


THE   CURRENTS   CAUSED    BY   A   ROUND  OBJECT 

Although  not  so  bad  as  those  caused  by  the  flat 
obstacle  there  is  still  too  much  drag  caused  for  good 
airplane  design 

visited  Buffalo.  They  brought  with  them  the 
latest  coefficients  of  the  resistances  of  various 
airplane  structural  forms,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  the  National  Physical  Labora- 
tory in  England,  and  accurate  determinations 
of  resistance  and  speed  were  carefully  made. 

The  results  of  this  work  were  highly  disap- 
pointing. The  resistance  of  the  flying  boat, 
as  it  was  designed,  was  so  great  that  the  speed 
for  the  horsepower  available  would  have  been 
low.  Instead  of  the  1,900  miles  that  had  been 
expected  and  desired,  there  was  indicated  a 
radius  of  flight  not  in  excess  of  1,300. 

The  acceptance  of  these  figures  involved  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  impracticability  of  a 
flight  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  any 
three-motored  plane  that  we  were  prepared  to 
design.  This  was,  of  course,  a  disappointment 
of  major  proportions.  It  seemed  undesirable, 
from  many  considerations,  to  design  a  machine 
of  still  greater  dimensions,  and  when  the  diffi- 
culties were  presented  to  Admiral  Taylor,  he 
gave  us  permission  to  continue  the  design  of 
the  smaller  machine.  With  this  type  it  still 
seemed  possible  to  make  a  flight  to  the  Azores, 
and,  refuelling  there,  to  continue  the  flight  to 
Portugal. 

With  our  enthusiasm  somewhat  dulled,  for 
the  time  being,  by  this  unexpected  setback, 
we  set  to  work  to  produce  the  details  for  a 
flying  boat  of  a  total  weight  of  22,000  pounds, 

and  an  estimated  flight 
radius  of  1,400  miles.  By 
this  time  the  name  of  the 
model  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  the  first  plane 
was  to  be  called  the  NC-i, 
the  initials  standing  for 
"Navy  Curtiss,"  and  the 
numeral  for  the  number  of 
the  machine  itself. 
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HOW   AN    INCLINED    PLANE 

There  are  two  forces  tending  to  lift  this  plane.  One 
is  the  pressure  of  the  air  against  the  lower  surface.  The 
other  is  the  partial  vacuum  formed  above  the  plane. 
And  of  the  two  the  vacuum  is  the  greater 


As  I  have  explained,  the  flying  boat  is  a  ma- 
chine which  differs  from  other  types  in  having 
a  boat  which  is  used  as  landing  gear  and  fuse- 
lage. In  the  smaller  models  of  flying  boats, 
as  developed  by  the  Curtiss  Company,  this 
boat  ends  with  the  tail  of  the  machine  and  sup- 
ports directly  the  tail  surfaces.  This  plan, 
however,  was  not  considered  desirable  for  the 
great  planes  that  we  were  designing,  and  a 
modified  type  was  adopted,  made  up  of  a  boat 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  from  the  stern  of  which 
a  framework  extends,  supporting  the  surfaces 
that  make  up  the  tail. 

The  original  suggestion  for  this  type  of  boat 
hull  was  made  by  Mr.  Curtiss.  In  working  out 
the  details  of  the  actual  hull  decided  upon,  the 
long  experience  of  Naval  Constructor  (now 
Commander)  Richardson  proved  most  valu- 
able. Naval  Constructor  Richardson  was 
temporarily  moved  to  Buffalo  from  his  station 
at  Pensacola  shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  this  design,  and  was  able  to  use  his  great 
knowledge  of  seaplane  design  in  connection 
with  many  of  the  details  with  the  best  results. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Naval  Constructor 
McEntee,  in  charge  of  the  Towing  Tank  of 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  he  developed  a 
set  of  lines  for  the  NC  hulls  which  have  been 
proved  by  experience  to  be  of  remarkable 
efficiency. 

In  December,  191 7,  the  Curtiss  Company 
opened  a  factory  at  Garden  City,  Long  Island, 
and  the  work  of  designing  the  NC-i  was 
transferred  from  Buffalo  to  the  new  plant. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  work  of  construction 
was  begun  on  the  plane.  Among  many  persons 
who  were  familiar  with  the  work  being  done 
optimism  was  never  great  regarding  it,  and 
when  the  hull  of  one  of  the  boats  assumed  its 
shape  in  the  factory  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
more  than  one  jest,   and  many  men  of  ex- 


perience contended  that  it 
would  never  get  off  the 
water.  It  is  true  that  the 
design  was  radical  in  the 
extreme  as  compared  with 
former  models  of  smaller 
boats,  and  the  remarks 
made  about  it,  considered 
as  a  forecast,  were  gloomy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many 
criticisms  were  made  of  it, 
and  on  at  least  one  occasion  it  was  reported  to 
Mr.  Handley-Page,  the  English  designer,  by  an 
officer  not  engaged  on  the  work,  that  "  Wester- 
velt  is  working  on  the  design  of  an  awful  freak," 
while  a  British  Colonel,  in  his  official  report  of 
his  inspection  of  the  plane  remarked,  "the 
machine  is  impossible,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
of  any  use  whatever." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  design  of 
this  machine  an  enormous  amount  of  energy 
had  been  expended.  There  was  to  be  some- 
thing new  under  the  sun,  and  the  work  re- 
quired in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  data 
on  which  to  base  the  design  of  the  plane  was 
tremendous.  For  months  draftsmen  had 
worked,  and  designers  had  labored,  while  in- 
numerable tests  took  place,  in  order  to  prove 
every  point  before  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
design. 

A  contract  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Curtiss  Company,  and  after  four  of  the  planes 
were  authorized  it  was  decided  to  have 
some  of  the  work  done  outside  the  Curtiss 
plant.  Accordingly  the  work  was  divided 
among  a  number  of  companies  in  New  York, 
in  Albany,  and  in  New  England.  For  instance, 
the  contract  was  let  to  Lawley  &  Sons,  boat 
builders,  to  construct  two  of  the  boats  for  the 
NC  planes.  The  Herreshoff  Manufacturing 
Company,  designers  and  builders  of  many 
racing  yachts,  contracted  to  build  another, 
and  the  Curtiss  Company  took  the  fourth. 
M  any  other  part  s  were  ordered  from  many  other 
concerns,  until  finally  we  had  parts  under  con- 
struction in  more  than  a  dozen  different  places. 
Gradually  the  parts  being  manufactured  at 
the  various  factories  were  completed.  Lawley 
and  Herreshoff  sent  the  boats.  The  gas  tanks 
arrived.  The  motors,  heavily  crated,  also  came, 
and  the  work  of  erecting  the  machines  began. 
A  firm  in  New  York  City  had  taken  a  con- 
tract for  all  of  the  wings,  and  the  problem  of 
getting  them  to  Garden  City  was  not  the  least 
of  our  worries. 


Commander  G.  C.  Westervelt,   U.S.N. 
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Their  great  size  and  their  fragility  made  the 
job  a  delicate  one,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  they  could  be  moved  with  safety  only  at 
night,  when  the  traffic  had  left  the  streets 
comparatively  clear.  But  even  then  a  diffi- 
culty remained.  Motor  trucks  were  far  too 
small  to  carry  the  wings,  and  we  were  utterly 
at  sea  until  someone  hit  upon  the  bright  idea 
of  securing  for  the  purpose  one  of  the  huge, 
ungainly  trucks  used  by  the  theatres  to  trans- 
port scenery. 

On  the  night  chosen  the  wings  were  loaded 
on  to  the  truck  and  with  an  auto  preceding, 
from  which  an  officer  waved  a  red  light  threat- 
eningly at  everyone  ahead,  frightening  them 
away,  and  with  another  auto  following,  from 
which  a  similar  display  of  lights  was  made, 
the  precious  freight  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
city  and  covered  the  twenty  miles  to  Garden 
City  without  the  slightest  mishap. 

By  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  choose  a 
place  nearer  the  water,  at  which  the  planes 
could  be  reerected  and  tested.  The  Navy 
Department  finally  decided  on  Rockaway 
Beach  for  the  purpose.  There  was  already  a 
naval  air  station  there,  and  it  was  consequently 
readily  available  for  the  work. 

Rockaway  is  a  narrow  sand  spit  with  the 
Atlantic  on  one  side,  where  the  planes  could  be 
given  their  "seagoing"  test,  and  with  the 
sheltered  waters  of  Jamaica  Bay  on  the  other, 
where  the  planes  could  be  tried  out  in  water  not 
so  subject  to  heavy  seas. 

Here  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  hangar, 
and  authority  was  requested.  When  the  neces- 
sary permission  came,  however,  it  permitted 
the  construction  of  a  hangar  large  enough  for 
only  two  of  the  planes.  Although  this  was 
not  just  what  we  had  hoped  for  this  smaller 
building  was  constructed,  together  with  a 
concrete  platform  1 50  feet  square,  which  was 
placed  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  a  marine  rail- 
way which  ran  down  the  beach  into  the  water, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  handle  the  heavy 
planes  from  the  concrete  platform  to  the  water. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the 
planes  about  the  platform 
and  into  the  hangar  special 
trucks  with  swivel  wheels 
were  constructed.  This 
made  it  easily  possible  for  a 
few  men  to  turn  one  of  the 
planes  around,  simply  by 
pushing  against  a  wing  tip. 

The  trucks  were  so  con- 


structed as  to  fit  accurately  the  bottoms  of  the 
boat  hulls,  and  the  surfaces  that  came  in  contact 
with  the  hulls  of  the  flying  boats  were  carefully 
covered  with  felt,  in  order  to  protect  the  fragile 
structures. 

To  launch  a  plane  a  small  tractor  pulled  it 
from  the  hangar  where  it  normally  sat  upon  its 
swivel-wheeled  truck,  and  crossing  the  concrete 
platform  ran  both  the  airplane  and  the  truck 
on  to  the  heavy  car  that  operated  on  the 
marine  railway.  This,  in  turn,  was  allowed 
to  run  down  its  slightly  inclined  track,  and 
when  it  had  run  out  into  water  of  sufficient 
depth  the  plane  floated  clear  of  its  cradle, 
after  which  the  car  could  be  pulled  back  up 
the  inclined  track  and  the  truck  on  which  the 
plane  had  rested  in  the  hangar  could  be  run  off 
to  allow  another  plane  to  be  launched. 

We  had  a  hangar  for  two  planes,  but  we  had 
four  planes  to  take  care  of.  It  was  conse- 
quently necessary  to  have  two  buoys  anchored 
at  a  short  distance  from  shore,  to  serve  as 
anchor  buoys  for  the  two  planes  that  had  no 
permanent  cover.  These  buoys  were  made  fast 
to  450-pound  mushroom  anchors,  which  were 
of  sufficient  weight  to  firmly  hold  the  plane 
even  in  fairly  high  winds. 

By  October  3rd  NC-i  was  assembled,  and 
on  the  4th  the  first  trial  was  made.  From  that 
date  until  January  17th  the  time  of  those 
assigned  to  the  work  was  taken  up  by  trials 
and  the  changes  resulting  from  the  trials. 
Many  changes  were  made.  Some  were  of  im- 
portance, and  some  were  unimportant,  but  all 
of  them  took  time. 

By  the  1st  of  November,  Naval  Construc- 
tor Richardson  had  been  so  much  encouraged 
by  the  performance  of  the  NC-i  that  he  deter- 

A    CROSS    SECTION    OF    AN    AIRPLANE    WING 

It  has  been  said  that  a  piano  box  would  fly  if  driven 
through  the  air  at  the  proper  angle  of  inclination  and 
at  the  necessary  speed.  This  shape  is  much  more  effi- 
cient, however,  than  are  piano  boxes.  This  diagram 
shows  the  slight  disturbance  caused  by  the  forward 
movement  of  this  plane.  As  with  the  flat  surface  pic- 
tured opposite,  the  vacuum  above  lifts  more  than  the 
pressure  below 
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mined  on  a  more  ambitious  project  than  the  buretor  which  had  to  be  cleaned,  the  trip  was 

simple  tests  that  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  made  without  incident. 

made.     Consequently,  on  the  7th  of  Novem-  On   this   round   trip  flight   1,024  gallons  of 

ber,  a  start  was  made  from  Rockaway  Beach  gasolene    had    been    consumed,    and    a    total 

for  the  City  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  distance  of  819  miles  had  been  covered, 

exhibiting  the  plane  to  the  interested  officials  Further  tests  were  made  during  the  month, 

there.  and  on  the  27th  a  flight  was  made  in  which 

In  addition  to  Commander  Richardson  and  fifty-one   passengers   were   carried,    setting   a 

Lieut.  D.  H.  McCulloch,  who  acted  as  pilot,  new  record,  and  surpassing  the  performance  of 

there  were  seven  men  as  passengers  or  members  the  Handley-Page,  which  had,  a  few  days  pre- 

of  the  crew.     With  this  crew  of  nine  the  total  viously,  flown  with  forty, 

weight  of  the  flying  boat  was  20,272  pounds.  By  January  17th  the  tests  of  this  craft  were 

Six  hundred  and  ninety-one  gallons  of  gasolene  completed,  and  on  that  date  it  was  turned  over 

were  carried,  and  the  oil  tanks  and  radiators  to  the  operating  branch  of  the  Navy  for  active 

were  filled.  service. 

The  day  was  fair  and  clear,  a  light  east  wind  Work  had  been  underway,  of  course,  on  the 

was    blowing,    and    the    sea    was    practically  other  machines,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  every- 

smooth.     The   getaway   was   made  at    10:50  thing  was  ready  for  the  trans-Atlantic  flight 

a.  m.,  and  the  course  was  set  parallel  to  the  that  had  been  planned.     Only  three  out  of  the 

New  Jersey  and    Delaware  coasts.     For  the  four  were  to  be  flown,  the  wings  from  the  other 

first  half  hour  everything  proceeded  smoothly.  — NC-2 — having  been  used  to  replace  thosedam- 

Then  a  leak  was  discovered  in  the  water  con-  aged  some  time  before  on  another  of  the  planes, 

nections  of  the  central  radiator.     The  central  Consequently,   on    May   8th,   after  several 

motor  was  shut  down,  and  the  flight  was  con-  previous  starts  had  been  called  off,  the  big 

tinued  on  the  two  outer  motors,  an  attempt  planes  got  under  way. 

being  made  to  repair  the  leak  while  in  the  air.  Rockaway  was  crowded  with  sightseers  and 

This  was  found  to  be  too  difficult  and  a  land-  reporters.     Moving    picture    men    and    other 

ing  was  made.     In  the  event  of  necessity  the  photographers   were   snapping   pictures   from 

flight  could  have  been  continued,  but  the  fail-  every  conceivable  angle.     Small  craft  dotted 

ure  of  another  motor  as  the  plane  was  crossing  the  water  here  and  there,  with  their  occupants 

from  the  ocean  to  Chesapeake  Bay  might  have  patiently  waiting  for  the  start.     Every  man  at- 

necessitated  a  forced  landing  on  the  peninsula,  tached  to  the  air  station  who  was  not  actually 

Such    a    landing   would   have   destroyed    the  engaged  in  assisting  in  the  start  was  standing  by, 

machine,  and  would  have  seriously  endangered  an  interested  spectator,  while  officers  and  offi- 

the  lives  of  all  on  board.  cials  whose  work  had  resulted  in  this  unparal- 

The  repair  was  made,  and  the  flight  contin-  leled  test,  were  thrilled  with  pride  as  the  crews 

ued.     No  difficulty  was  experienced  either  in  took  their  placesand  the  big  motors  were  started, 

alighting  or  in  starting  from   the  water,  al-  Confidence  in  the  outcome  was  everywhere 

though  swells  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  were  evident.     No  one  seemed  to  doubt  the  possi- 

running.     The    remainder    of    the    trip    was  bilities  of  the  planes.     In  the  midst  of  all  the 

passed  without  any  unusual  incident,  and  a  optimism  I  thought  of  the  difficult  hours  that 

landing  was   made  at   the  Anacostia   Naval  we  had  spent  months  before,  when  confidence 

Air  Station  at  5:10  p.  m.  was  mixed  in  rather  disappointing  proportions 

The  distance  flown  was  about  360  miles,  and  with   gloomy  forecasts — when  what  we  were 

the  time  spent  in  the  air  totaled  five  hours  and  accomplishing    seemed    dwarfed    to   insignifi- 

nineteen  minutes.  cance  by  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

On  the  following  morning  the  plane  was  in-  The   great    motors    roared,   and   the   gusts 

spected  by  Admiral  Taylor,  and  by  several  from  the  propellors  shivered   the  water  into  a 

other  officers,  and  at    1  40  p.  m.  anchor  was  thousand  ripples  as  the  great  birds  slid  swiftly 

weighed,  and  the  return  trip  was  commenced,  across  the  bay  and  took  the  air  on  the  first 

Instead  of  returning  over  the  same  route  the  stage  of  their  adventurous  journey,  while  those 

plane  headed  for  Hampton  Roads,  and  at  4:29  of  us  who  were  left  behind  stood  watching  them 

landed  at  the  Naval  Air  Station  there.     On  as  they  faded  in  the  distance — the  first  of  their 

the  following  morning  the  trip  to  Rockaway  kind  to  attempt,  and  one  of  them  the  first  to 

Beach  was  begun,  and,  except  for  a  dirty  car-  succeed  in  the  crossing  of  the  Western  Ocean. 
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Kipling's  Call  to  America  to  Share  the  Obligation 
of  Leadership  of  the  Backwark  Peoples,  Recalled  in 
the  Light  of  the   Mandatories  of  the  Peace  Treaty 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


To  the  Judge  of  Right  and  Wrong 

With  Whom  fulfilment  lies 
Our  purpose  and  our  power  belong, 

Our  faith  and  sacrifice. 
— From  "The  Choice,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

IT  IS  by  something  more  than  a  happy 
chance  that  a  Fifth  Avenue  stationer  has 
recently  been  displaying  in  the  same 
window  a  crystal  globe — really  intended 
to  call  attention  to  a  book  of  spiritualistic 
revelations — and  a  number  of  volumes  of  "The 
Years  Between";  for  not  even  the  Argosy 
which  decorates  the  cover  of  these  latest  col- 
lected verses  of  the  laureate  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  a  fitter  symbol  of  "  golden  freight 
beneath  the  hatches"  than  is  the  crystal  ball  of 
the  mystical  vision,  the  prophecy — fulfilled 
and  in  fulfilment — revealed  on  almost  every 
page. 

To  a  degree  unapproached  by  any  other 
writerof  modern  times,  Rudyard  Kiplingisgifted 
with  the  vision  of  the  seer,  the  reader  of  the 
future.  The  proof  of  this  is  written  clear  for 
all  who  will  read  his  poems  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century  in  the  light  of  the  events 
of  the  second  decade.  "The  Islanders"  might 
almost  have  been  written  after  August,  1914, 
instead  of  1902,  so  vividly  did  it  picture  the 
chaos  into  which  Kipling  foresaw  his  country's 
lack  of  preparedness  would  expose  her  when  the 
storm  he  saw  gathering  in  "the  womb  of  the 
blotting  war  cloud"  finally  broke,  as  he  knew 
it  must. 

Kipling  did  more  than  warn  of  the  storm  and 
of  the  way  to  prepare  for  it;  he  pointed  his 
finger  at  the  inevitable  enemy.  "  The  Rowers  " 
was  written  the  same  year  as  was  "The  Is- 
landers"— a  good  twelve  years  before  Germany 
threw  off  her  mask  at  Armageddon — but  read 
the  protest  put  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  he 
pictured  as  pulling  in  Britain's  war  galley 
when  his  government  acceded  to  Berlin's  invi- 
tation to  make  a  joint  naval  demonstration  in 


the  hope  of  bluffing  Venezuela  in  squaring  up 
her  arrears  of  debt. 

'  'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind 

That  use  upon  the  seas, 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  find 
That  you  strike  hands  with  these? 

'  Of  evil  times  that  men  can  choose 

On  evil  fate  to  fall, 
What  brooding  Judgment  let  you  loose 
To  pick  the  worst  of  all? 

*  In  sight  of  peace — from  the  Narrow  Seas 

O'er  half  the  world  to  run — 
With  a  cheated  crew,  to  league  anew 
With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun! ' 

Except  for  the  inimitable  Kipling  "kick"  in 
them,  those  are  just  about  such  verses  as  one 
can  imagine  some  of  our  own  poets  turningout  if 
■ — let  us  say  this  fall — Berlin  should  suggest  to 
Washington  that  a  German-American  squad- 
ron should  demonstrate  off  Petrograd  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  "our  common  war 
claims"  against  Russia. 

It  is  easy  enough  to-day  for  any  one  capable 
of  reading  the  English  language  to  discover 
Kipling  the  seer;  to  have  recognized  the  prophet 
in  the  years  before  fulfilment  was  another 
matter.  Yet  that  the  sympathetic  student 
might  have  discerned  the  forerunning  glow  of 
vision  is  attested  by  these  words  of  Paul  Elmer 
More,  written  at  a  date  of  which  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, but  a  good  many  years  ago  in  any  case. 

"  Kipling's  sense  of  order  and  obedience 
rises  into  a  pure  feeling  for  righteousness  that 
reminds  one  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets. 
.  .  .  He  is  the  inspired  spokesman  of  his 
people  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  more 
than  any  other,  has  retained  the  love  of  He- 
braism, the  feeling  of  a  force  dwelling  apart, 
yet  human  in  its  limitations,  that  shapes  the 
activities  of  the  world  to  its  own  end." 

As  "the  inspired  spokesman  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,"  Kipling — whether  he  wills  it  or 
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not — speaks  only  less  for  America  than  for  his 
own  country;  for  the  American  of  to-day, 
no  matter  what  blood  may  flow  in  his  veins, 
takes  his  ideals  where  he  got  his  language,  and 
his  love  of  justice,  his  hatred  of  hyprocrisy, 
his  respect  for  women,  his  belief  in  the  "square 
deal  all  round,"  and  his  "sporting"  attitude 
toward  life  in  general,  ring  one  hundred  per 
cent.  Anglo-Saxon  right  through.  For  this 
reason  Americans  may  find  much  profit  in 
reading  such  of  Kipling's  verse  as  has  been  in- 
spired by  America,  and  especially  in  trying 
to  shadow  forth  in  their  own  minds  some  outline 
of  the  vision  his  keener  eyes  are  already  bring- 
ing into  sharper  focus. 

To  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  Kipling 
saw  in  the  unfurling  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  the  Pacific  and  Caribbean  at  the  end  of 
our  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  not  an  act  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  rather  the  first  of  a  number 
of  successive  steps  by  which  America  is  to 
attain  to  her  predestined  place  in  world  affairs. 
In  "The  White  Man's  Burden"  I  have  thought 
he  celebrated  our  taking  over  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  less  for  that  act  in  itself  than 
because  it  marked  our  coming  to  man's  estate 
in  a  national  sense,  ready  to  pull  our  weight  in 
the  world  and  face  the  "  judgment  of  our  peers  " 
on  the  result.  The  signing  of  the  peace  treaty 
in  191 9  finds  America  at  the  plainly  mark- 
ed crossroads  which  Kipling  saw  she  must 
ultimately  reach  when  she  took  the  first  tenta- 
tive turning  away  from  the  closely  walled 
highroad  of  isolation  she  had  followed  down  to 
1 899.  When  Kipling,  at  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
war,  called  to  America  to  "Take  up  the  White 
Man's  Burden,"  it  was  less  to  the  American  of 
that  day  that  he  spoke  than  to  the  American — 
fire-tried  and  wiser  by  the  experience  of  twenty 
years — that  his  visioning  eyes  revealed  standing 
irresolute  at  the  end  of  another  victorious  war. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    AMERICA 

THE  world  has  become  too  small  for  a 
greatening  America  ever  to  think  of  re- 
turning to  the  isolation  in  which  she  lived  for 
the  first  century  and  a  quarter  of  her  ex- 
istence. But  carrying  banners  in  the  van  of 
the  processions  of  world  finance  a»nd  world 
commerce,  and  pulling  stroke  oar  in  the  galley 
of  the  League  of  Nations — these  are  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  Remains  still  that  mat- 
ter of  "The  White  Man's  Burden."  The 
,  prestige  of  a  commanding  place  in  world 
finance,  commerce,  and  politics  are  ours  for  the 


taking,  but  if  we  push  forward  for  these  we 
cannot  in  honor  "stoop  to  less"  than  shoulder- 
ing our  fair  share  of  the  drudgery. 

Something  like  a  half  of  the  population  of 
the  world  is  made  up  of  the  darker  races  who, 
for  various  reasons,  need  protection  not  only 
from  each  other,  but  also  from  the  less  altruis- 
tically inclined  of  the  white  races.  Indeed,  the 
exploitation  of  the  black  races  by  the  worst  of 
the  white,  forms  perhaps  the  darkest  series  of 
blots  besmirching  the  pages  of  world's  progress 
in  the  Christian  era.  Until  well  on  toward  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  there  seems  to  have 
been  little  recognition  of  the  theory  that  a  sub- 
ject people  is  a  trust,  not  an  object  of  exploita- 
tion, and  as  such  entitled  to  be  helped — "hu- 
mored toward  the  light" — rather  than  used  as 
a  chattel.  Up  to  1899,  when  America  took 
over  the  Philippines  from  Spain,  Great  Britain 
was  the  only  country  which  consistently  car- 
ried this  principle  into  practice. 

Britain  never  again — neither  with  black  nor 
white  races  subject  to  her  rule — repeated  the 
mistakes  which  cost  her  the  Thirteen  American 
colonies  in  1 776.  Out  of  the  searchings  of  soul 
following  that  event,  and  her  inherent  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense  of  fair  play,  grew  her  present  the- 
ory of  colonial  government  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  extension  of  the  British  Raj 
(to  use  the  Indian  term)  over  any  of  the  so- 
called  inferior  races  carried  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  send  forth  the  best  she  bred 


To  wait  in  heavy  harness 
On  fluttered  folk  and  wild; 


likewise, 


and  to 


By  open  speech  and  simple, 

An  hundred  times  made  plain, 
To  seek  another's  profit, 

And  work  another's  gain, 


Fill  full  the  mouth  of  Famine 
And  bid  the  sickness  cease, 


even  though  "Sloth  and  heathen  Folly"  are 
destined  in  the  end  to  bring  all  hope  to  naught. 
Their  own  religious  observances,  tribal  and 
caste  customs  (save  only  those,  like  thuggee 
andsM/te£orwidow-buming,that  are  dangerous 
or  destructive  to  life)  the  weakest  race  under 
British  rule  is  as  free  to  practice  to-day  as  in 
its  most  independent  era  of  existence.  If 
Ireland  under  that  rule  is  not  free  to  do  en- 
tirely as  she  pleases  it  is  for  reasons  too  closely 
akin  to  those  which  compelled  the  North  to 
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fight  for  four  years  to  prevent  the  secession  of 
the  South,  to  leave  any  American  who  believes 
the  latter  arbitrament  was  just  the  right  of 
passing  judgment  on  the  former. 

The  other  European  nations  holding  exten- 
sive foreign  colonies  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  were  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and 
Portugal.  Of  these,  the  Dutch  in  Maylasia, 
perhaps,  made  the  most  creditable  showing, 
though  their  narrow  shop-keeper's  policy 
of  always  trying  to  take  more  out  of  their 
colonies  than  they  put  in,  together  with  a  lack 
of  interest  in  anything  but  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  native,  limited  their  achievement.  Of 
the  laissei  /aire  colonial  policies  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  the  less  said  the  better.  The  results 
of  the  former's  repression  and  oppression  we 
were  able  to  study  at  first  hand  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines.  Portugal  has  done 
little  better.  France,  though  undoubtedly 
well  intentioned,  has  done  herself  little  credit 
in  any  of  her  colonies  save  Algeria  and  Tunis, 
principally  as  a  consequence  of  the  curse  of 
petty  officialdom.  Save  in  the  Mediterranean, 
her  colonies  have  been  little  good  to  her,  and 
she  scarcely  more  to  them.  Where  French  and 
British  colonies  in  which  the  problems  are  more 
or  less  similar  can  be  studied  together,  as  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Far 
East,  the  comparison  is  not  favorable  to 
France.  Belgium's  one  attempt  at  foreign 
colonization,  the  Congo,  was  not  a  brilliant 
success,  although  by  no  means  the  riot  of  op- 
pression which  the  German  propagandists  now 
known  to  have  been  behind  the  so-called  ex- 
Dose  of  the  "rubber  atrocities"  would  have 

1 

had  the  world  believe. 

BRITISH    AND    GERMAN    COLONIAL    METHODS 

WITH  the  advent  of  Germany  as  a  col- 
onial power  in  the  'eighties  a  new  sys- 
tem of  dealing  with  the  subject  races  was  in- 
troduced, one  which  was  in  every  essential 
particular  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  humani- 
tarian, live-and-let-live  policy  of  the  British. 
There  were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  the  best  idea  I  can  give  of  the  attitude  of 
the  average  German  colonial  official  toward 
the  natives  under  him  is  to  quote  what  I 
heard  the  late  Crown  Prince  say  on  the  subject 
in  the  course  of  a  chat  I  had  with  him  while 
attached  to  his  party  in  India  in  191 1 .  Speak- 
ing with  warm  approbation  of  a  planter  in 
what  was  then  German  New  Guinea,  who  had 
protected  his  yam  patch  from  raiding  Papuans 


by  shooting  four  of  them  and  placing  a  fuzzy 
head  on  each  of  its  four  corners,  he  said  that, 
to  his  mind,  the  only  way  to  handle  the  black 
man  was  to  bleed  him  white.  I  do  not  recall 
hearing  those  precise  sentiments  from  any  of 
the  considerable  number  of  German  colonial 
officials  I  met  at  one  time  or  another  in  Africa, 
China,  or  the  Pacific,  but  the  only  one  I  can 
recall  who  did  not  appear  to  be  trying  to  live 
up  to  them  was  Dr.  Solf,  the  late  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Hohenzollern  government,  who 
was  governor  of  Samoa  most  of  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  doing  his  best  to  handle  his  people  the  way 
the  British  were  handling  the  Fijians  and  the 
Tongans. 

Germany  regarded  her  colonies  less  as  an 
end  in  themselves  (to  develop  trade  with  and 
to  people  with  immigrants  from  the  Father- 
land) than  as  a  means  to  an  end,  as  her  step- 
ping stones  to  world  domination.  The  excel- 
lent railways  she  built  in  the  Kameruns,  East 
and  Southwest  Africa  were  constructed  for 
strategic  rather  than  commercial  considera- 
tions. The  native  rarely  benefited  by  them, 
and  often  (through  their  giving  his  oppressors 
a  better  chance  to  reach  him)  he  was  only  the 
worse  off  for  them.  It  has  been  most  appo- 
sitely said  that  the  British  built  their  African 
railways  (the  least  of  which  had  some  commer- 
cial or  humanitarian  purpose  to  fulfil)  to  help 
them  carry  "The  White  Man's  Burden," 
while  the  German  built  his  only  to  throw  a 
heavier  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  black. 

When  America  went  to  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines  in  1899  she  had  all  the 
accumulated  colonial  experience  of  Europe 
to  guide  her  in  developing  her  own  system, 
just  as  she  had  the  accumulated  experience 
of  the  Allies  to  profit  by  in  her  late  entry  into 
the  war.  Being  Anglo-Saxon,  there  was  only 
one  choice  for  us.  We  adopted  (in  spirit  if 
not  in  letter)  the  humanitarian  British  system, 
and  then,  being  American,  tried  to  go  it  one 
better.  That  shipload  of  school  teachers 
which  followed  so  close  upon  the  heels  of  our 
army  fairly  made  the  Dutch  and  the  British 
gasp  with  astonishment.  1  am  not  sure  that 
either  would  even  now  go  to  the  lengths  in 
educating  the  native  that  we  have  in  Luzon 
and  the  Visayas,  but  Britain  at  least  has  con- 
siderably extended  her  educational  programme 
in  both  Maylasia  and  India  since  America 
started  to  set  the  pace  in  the  Philippines. 

Our    record  in  the  Philippines  constitutes 
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one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  American 
history,  though  few  indeed  of  us  who  have 
not  visited  those  islands  since  we  took  them 
over  from  Spain  appreciate  that  fact.  Per- 
sonally, 1  have  felt  a  hundred  times  prouder 
of  being  an  American  in  going  over  one  of  our 
agricultural  experimental  stations  in  Cebu, 
motoring  over  the  splendid  macadamized 
roads  that  replaced  the  mule  paths  of  Luzon, 
or  watching  half  naked  Moro  youngsters  at 
their  lessons  in  Mindanao,  than  I  ever  have  in 
sitting  in  the  national  capital  at  Washington 
and  listening  to  the  best  spell-binder  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

Our  work  in  the  Philippines  has  not  been  a 
large  one  in  comparison  with  what  England 
has  carried  on  in  India,  or  France  in  Algeria, 
but  it  is  considerable  enough,  and  twenty  years 
is  long  enough,  to  prove  our  worthiness  to 
uphold  all  that  is  best  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition of  what  a  governing  race  owes  to  a  gov- 
erned, a  protecting  race  to  a  protected.  In 
short,  we  have  qualified  for  the  greater  task 
which  1  have  always  felt  Kipling  foresaw  would 
one  day  be  ours  when  he  wrote  "The  White 
Man's  Burden." 

That  burden  is  a  greater  one  to-day  than  it 
ever  was.  The  discredited  German  system  of 
repression  and  selfish  exploitation  of  the  black 
races  falls  with  the  Hohenzollern,  and  the 
civilized  world  has  not  the  faith  in  their  suc- 
cessors to  trust  them  again.  The  former  Ger- 
man colonies  will  be  divided  among  the  Allies, 
let  us  hope  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  proportion  to 
their  worthiness  to  handle  them. 

AMERICA    IN    ASIA    MINOR 

THERE  still  remains  all  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
for  the  Ottoman,  like  the  German,  has 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  stewardship 
of  other  races.  Britain,  long  near  the  limit  of 
her  endurance  in  colonial  effort,  desires  no  more 
than  those  lands — mostly  in  Africa — that  must 
inevitably  fall  to  her  through  geographical  or 
political  exigency.  Moreover,  the  British  re- 
alize that  any  great  accession  to  their  already 
vast  holdings  might  not  be  too  kindly  regarded 
even  among  their  own  allies,  even  though  it 
might  not  directly  conflict  with  the  latters' 
territorial  ambitions. 


France  will  also  be  increasing  her  colonial 
committments  considerably  in  Africa,  while  in 
Asiatic  Turkey  her  desires  extend  no  farther 
than  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  Syria,  to 
which — if  not  pushed  too  far — it  must  be  ad- 
mitted she  has  certain  historic  and  economic 
claims.  Even  the  satisfaction  of  these,  how- 
ever, and  the  claims  of  Greece  to  the  Greek- 
populated  region  of  Smyrna  as  well,  would 
still  leave  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  what 
was  once  the  Turkish  Empire  without  a 
mandatary.  And  that  it  is  which  is  so  plainly 
designated  as  America's  share  of  "The 
White  Man's  Burden."  It  will  be  a  heavy 
load  for  a  while,  but  can  we  "stoop  to 
less"? 

There  may  be  several  nations  in  Europe— 
and  Germany  is  one  of  them — that  would 
rather  see  themselves  administering  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Turkish  Empire  than  to  see  the 
United  States  there,  but  I  think  1  am  correct 
in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  one  of  them  that 
would  not  rather  see  us  there  than  any  one 
else  except  themselves.  Britain,  I  am  con- 
vinced, would  rather  have  us  accept  the  man- 
date than  to  have  to  take  it  herself;  further- 
more, I  am  certain  that  we  are  the  only  na- 
tion she  would  ever  consent  to  see  thus  planted 
directly  across  her  road  to  India  and  the  Far 
East.  This  being  the  case,  it  looks  very  much 
as  though  the  decision  was  up  to  us.  There 
will  be  time  to  discuss  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  matter  when  we  learn  if  that  decision 
is  to  be  taken  under  consideration. 

When  America  finally  decided  to  enter  the 
war,  Kipling  celebrated  that  event  with  a  poem 
which  he  called  "  The  Choice."  The  first  stanza 
of  it  I  have  set  down  at  the  head  of  this  paper. 
Here  is  the  concluding  one. 

To  the  Spirit  that  moves  in  Man, 
On  whom  all  worlds  depend, 

Be  Glory  since  our  world  began 
And  service  to  the  end! 

Does  it  not  seem  that  the  poet's  prophetic 
vision  saw  more  than  a  decision  merely  to  join 
in  the  fight  in  that  choice,  and  that  "service 
to  the  end"  refers  to  something  beyond  the  end 
of  the  war? 
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Danger  Ahead  for  the  Public  in  the  New  Craze  for  Oil  Stocks — The 
Cost  of  Texas  Oil  Leases  Alone,  has  been  Nearly  Twice  the  Value  of  all 
American  Oil  Produced  Last  Year — Some  Steadying  Counsel  for  Investors 

By  JOHN   K.  BARNES 


THROUGH  five  summers  of  burning 
drouth  a  West  Texas  farmer  had 
worn  his  fingers  to  the  bone  trying 
to  make  a  living  from  the  soil  and 
to*  keep  the  holder  of  the  mort- 
gage from  foreclosing  on  his  place.  He  wrote 
recently  to  ask  if  there  is  any  justice  in  an 
income  tax  law  that  takes  more  than  half  of 
the  $300,000  he  received  last  year  in  royalties 
from  an  oil  company  that  drilled  and  found  oil 
on  his  farm. 

The  young  lady  next  to  you  at  a  New  York 
boarding  house  table  says  she  has  bought  some 
Rangeburnett  Oil  Company  stock  and  expects 
to  make  a  lot  of  money. 

These  are  the  two  extremes  of  an  oil  boom. 
The  farmer  owns  the  theatre  where  the  boom  is 
staged;  the  young  lady  is  part  of  the  audience 
that  buys  tickets  to  see  the  play.  Neither 
of  them  is  an  actor  in  the  drama.  The  oil 
company  pays  the  farmer  for  the  privilege  of 
drilling  on  his  land,  and  spends  $60,000  to  sink 
a  well.  Three  thousand  feet  below  his  corn 
field  it  strikes  oil.  The  farmer  gets  one 
eighth  of  all  the  oil  produced.  He  puts  up  no 
money;  runs  no  risks;  but  is  among  the  first  to 
profit  from  the  oil  boom. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  him  to  the  credulous 
young  lady  in  New  York  who  puts  her  money 
into  an  oil  stock  offered  her  by  a  professional 
stock  promoter.  She  risks  her  savings  on  a 
blind  chance.  If  her  expectations  were  based 
on  the  past  record  of  the  promotions  of  the 
same  house,  rather  than  on  its  glowing  prom- 
ises, she  would  hardly  expect  to  get  any  of  her 
money  back  again.  She  sits  in  the  top  gallery 
behind  a  post  and  thinks  she  is  an  actor  in  the 
play. 

Between  these  two — the  man  who  owns  land 
in  a  new  oil  field  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country  who  put  their  money  into  new  oil 
stocks — there  are  many  actors  in  an  oil  boom. 
A  few  of  them  make  big  profits  like  the 
farmer.     Many   of   them    make   money. 


That  explains  the  lure  of  a  new  oil  field. 
Wherever  the  earth  is  yielding  up  its  treasure, 
there  will  be  found  the  actors  who  wish  to 
make  easy  money.  The  oil  boom,  like  the 
mining  boom,  attracts  two  kinds — those  who 
come  to  aid  in  the  production  of  oil — to  tap 
nature's  resources;  and  those  who  come  to 
tap  the  public's  pocketbook.  The  latter  are 
the  villains  of  the  oil  drama. 

The  amount  of  profit  that  these  villains 
make  depends  upon  the  public  interest  in  the 
boom — upon  the  size  of  the  audience.  For 
that  reason  the  stock  promoter  is  an  accom- 
plished "barker."  When  a  great  national 
magazine  sends  an  able  writer  into  the  Texas 
field  to  report  what  he  finds  there,  the  pro- 
moters give  wide  publicity  to  his  articles 
(leaving  out  the  words  of  warning  to  the 
public)  and  make  frequent  use  of  them  in 
their  stock  selling  campaigns.  The  Texas 
Oil  Syndicate  of  Seattle,  Washington,  which 
is  selling  "oil"  tracts  at  $150  each,  is  running 
free  moving  pictures  of  the  Texas  Oil  fields. 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the  big- 
gest oil  boom  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  the  stock  promoters  are  using  their  best 
efforts  to  excite  the  public  interest  to  the  point 
where  people  will  rush  to  put  their  money  into 
new  oil  stocks. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  BOOM 

THE  boom  started  two  years  ago  around 
the  new  oil  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Okla- 
homa. The  excitement  was  then  confined 
to  the  Middle  West.  Denver  was  a  hotbed 
of  speculation  in  new  oil  stocks.  Chicago 
felt  the  frenzy.  But  at  that  time  the  country 
was  at  war  and  twenty  million  people  were  put- 
ting their  savings  into  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Savings  Stamps.  The  Capital  Issues  Com- 
mittee was  then  in  existence  to  say  what  new 
financing  was  not  at  odds  with  the  public 
interest.  The  oil  boom  smouldered  near  its 
source. 
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.Meanwhile  the  demand  for  oil  grew  and  oil  individuals  who  intend  to  drill  for  oil,  including 

prospecting  was  carried   on   by   adventurous  the    "wildcatter."     He   buys   leases   in   large 

oil   men   to  discover  new   supplies.     Shallow  blocks  and   resells  enough  of  them  to  cover 

pools  were  tapped  in  Kentucky;  more  of  the  drilling  expenses  near  the  centre  of  the  block, 

precious  liquid  was  found  in  Kansas,  and  the  Other  drilling  operations,  outside  of  those  of 

Burkburnett,    Ranger,   and  other  fields  were  the  large  companies,  are  usually  financed  by 

discovered  in  Texas.  a  few  men  who  know  the  uncertainties  of  the 

Then  the  war  ended.     The  Capital   Issues  oil  business  and  are  willing  to  risk  some  money 

Committee  passed  out  of  existence.     People  with  the  men  who  have  picked  the  locations, 

who  had  been  patriotically  saving  relaxed  their  Sometimes  a   stock  company   is  formed  and 

efforts.     The  reaction  came,  and  the  country  shares  are   sold  to   raise  money  for  drilling, 

plunged  into  speculation  in  oil  stocks.     The  lid  These   shares   are   usually   listed   on   local   or 

is  off  the  oil  boom.     The  stock  promoters  are  near-by  exchanges,  and  that  part  of  the  audi- 

taking  advantage  of  the  situation;  the  country  ence  that  has  been  attracted  to  the  front  row 

is   being   flooded   with   offerings   of   new   oil  seats,  and  knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  trades 

stocks.     If  a  sucker  is  born  every  minute  a  in   them.     Its   operations   in   the   stocks   are 

new  oil  company  is  being  put  on  the  hook  every  based  on  faith  in  the  location  of  the  properties 

minute  to  catch  him.  and  on   knowledge  of  the   intentions  of   the 

A  Fort  Worth  banker  who  owns  some  managements.  It  has  some  chance  of  guessing 
property  near  the  Ranger  pool  says  he  is  the  outcome  of  the  play  and  is  on  hand  to  take 
afraid  to  go  into  the  field.  Everyone  who  advantage  of  any  developments, 
does,  he  says,  comes  back  crazy.  Oil  is  in-  Some  years  ago  an  American  soldier  of 
fectious.  Oklahoma  has  been  made  rich  by  fortune  stood  on  the  station  platform  at  Mac- 
oil.  Texas  is  prospering  as  her  people  never  leod,  Alberta,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
dreamed  she  could.  It  is  estimated  that  in  train  for  Calgary  pulled  in.  A  friend  called 
the  year  since  the  discovery  of  the  new  field  out  from  the  train  to  come  on,  that  oil  had 
in  Texas  more  than  a  billion  dollars  has  been  been  discovered  at  Calgary.  The  American, 
paid  in  cash  for  oil  leases.  In  these  estimates  sending  word  home  by  his  nephew,  boarded 
there  is  a  lesson  for  the  buyer  of  new  oil  stocks,  the  train.     When  they  got  to  Calgary  they 

It  will   take  a   production   of   560,000,000  found  the  oil  boom  already  in  full  swing.    A 

barrels  of  oil  at  present  prices  to  return  to  the  man  met  them  at  the  station,  offering  them 

owners  of  these  leases  the  amount  of  cash  they  stock  at  a  dollar  a  share  which  he  said  would  be 

have  paid  for  them.     This  leaves  no  allowance  worth  two  dollars  the  next  day.     The  American 

for  drilling  and  other  costs,   and  when  this  asked  him  if  he  would  take  it  back  at  two  dol- 

figure  is  compared  with  a  total  production  for  lars  the  next  day,  and  receiving  his  word  that 

the  entire  country  of  only  345,500,000  barrels  he  would,   bought   some.     The  next   day   he 

in  1 91 8,  it  is  an  indication  that  many  of  these  sold  it  back  to  the  man.     Later  on  the  report 

leases  are  not  likely  to  pay  back  in  oil  the  came  one  night  that  a  large  well  had  been 

amount  of  money  that  has  been  put  into  them,  "brought   in"   by  one  of   the   companies   in 

Unfortunately    for    the    oil    stock    purchaser,  which  the  American  owned  stock.     His  friends 

many  of  those  who  buy  these  leases  do  not  came  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  get 

expect  to  get  their  money  back  from  the  pro-  him  out  of  bed  to  buy  more  stock.     Instead 

duction  of  oil.     The  course  of  an  oil  boom  is  of  that  he  gave  orders  to  sell  what  he  had. 

about  as  follows;  The  next  day,  the  night  reports  of  the  gusher, 

like  those  of  Mark  Twain's  death,  were  found 
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to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.     His  stock 

AS  SOON  as  oil  is  discovered  in  a  new  field,  had  been  sold  at  the  high  price.     When  the 

the  speculators  jump  in  and  buy  leases  news  of  the  World  War  reached  Calgary,  this 

on  land  for  which  they  think  there  will  later  American  dumped  every  share  of  his  oil  stocks 

be  a  good  demand.     Along  with,  or  ahead  of  on  the  local  exchanges.     He  had  been  in  the 

them,   come   the   "scouts"   for   the   large  oil  gold  rush  to  the  Black  Hills  and  in  Alaska, 

companies;  and  with  the  advice  of  the  best  and  knew  what  to  expect  in  a  game  of  this 

geologists  to  guide  them  and  unlimited  capital  kind.     Canada's  entrance  into  the  war  put  an 

behind  them,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  get  end  to  the  Calgary  oil  boom.  Without  the  spot- 

the    best    territory.    There    also    come    the  light  of  public  interest  no  boom  can  flourish. 
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TYPICAL   GET-RICH-QUICK    "LITERATURE 

Thousands  of  circulars  are  being  sent  broadcast  over  the  country,  and  numerous  publications  such 
as  "  Truth,"  the  heading  of  which  is  pictured  here,  are  encouraging  the  "  suckers  "  to  take  a  chance 


The  stock  promoter  comes  to  the  oil  field 
last.  He  does  not  want  to  buy  expensive 
leases.  But  he  wants  to  get  as  near  producing 
wells  as  he  can.  So  he  waits  until  the  legit- 
imate "wildcatter"  has  tested  out  a  field. 
Or  he  buys  cheap  leases  at  a  distance.  What 
he  likes  best  is  a  location  between  two  pro- 
ducing properties.  This  is  not  hard  to  get, 
for  oil,  being  lighter  than  water,  is  usually  found 
in  the  anticlines,  or  ridges  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face; and  between  the  anticlines  are  the  syn- 
clines  which  are  likely  to  yield  only  water. 
The  promoter  can  get  leases  in  the  synclines 
that  will  look  well  on  a  map — and  there  is 
usually  a  map  in  the  promoters'  "literature." 
Experienced  oil  men  will  tell  you  that  a  well 
a  few  feet  from  a  proven  pool  is  less  likely  to 
strike  oil  than  one  most  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  Of  the  money  paid  for  leases  in  Texas 
it  is  estimated  that  $1,040,000,000  has  been 
for  52,000,000  acres  in  ten  producing  counties, 
at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $1,000  an  acre; 


and  $220,000,000  for  110,000,000  acres,  or 
twice  as  much,  in  other  localities  at  from  25 
cents  to  $10  an  acre.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  the  stock  promoters  are  starting 
operations  in  Texas. 

Before  one  of  the  leading  pirates  of  pro- 
motion was  arrested  in  New  York  last 
year,  the  writer  got  on  his  mailing  list  under  an 
assumed  name  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  his 
"literature."  Not  long  after  his  arrest,  mail 
began  coming  from  another  New  York  promo- 
tion house;  and  since  then  this  fictitious  name 
has  gone  to  a  get-rich-quick  concern  in  Chicago 
and  also  to  a  Kansas  City  oil  promotion  house. 
This  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  travels  of 
a  "sucker's"  name.  The  New  York  promoter, 
waiting  trail,  and  unable  to  do  business  through 
the  mails,  is  evidently  satisfying  his  demands 
for  easy  money  by  the  selling  of  his  sucker  list. 
And  the  journey  of  this  nom  de  guerre  is  appar- 
ently not  yet  over,  for  just  recently  there  came 
to  the  same  address  from  Houston,  Texas,  the 
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first  copy  of  Truth — "  The  Magazine  that  Opens 
Opportunity's  Door  to  Every  Man,  published 
semi-monthly  for  Investors,  Bankers,  Home- 
seekers  and  the  Unnumbered  Mass  of  People 
Who  Might  Profit  From  Wise  Investment  If 
Better  Informed."  According  to  the  editorial 
salutation,  "  Truth  will  go  to  you  with  the 
simple  facts,  regardless  of  whom  we  may  injure 
or  whom  we  may  help.  .  .  .  We  will  not  con- 
sult the  size  of  a  man's  bank  account,  nor  will 
we  consult  our  Advertising  Manager;  we  will 
consult  only  the  facts." 

The  reader  of  this  announcement  of  such 
commendable  editorial  policy  would  naturally 
expect  to  find  the  name  of  the  editor  some- 
where in  the  publication,  but  it  was  not  there. 
The  purpose  of  the  magazine  was  summed  up 
in  this  paragraph:  "As  the  North  Central 
Texas  oil  boom,  we  believe,  is  the  most  import- 
ant event  of  interest  to  the  average  man  in 
this  country  to-day,  we  will  keep  scouts  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  events  of  interest 
in  this  'district  of  gold  and  prosperity'  and  thus 
supply  our  readers  with  the  truth  of  exactly 
what  is  going  on  in  this,  'the  world's  greatest 
pool  of  wealth  and  happiness.'  " 

So  much  propaganda  to  excite  the  cupidity 
of  the  reader  did  this  magazine  contain  that 
one  of  an  inquiring  mind  instinctively  looked 
for  the  hand  behind  it.  But  there  were  no 
names  anywhere  in  the  magazine.  Three  and 
a  half  of  the  sixteen  pages,  however,  were  oc- 
cupied by  announcements  of  the  stock  offerings 
of  the  Prudential  Trust  &  Securities  Company. 
Underneath  the  first  of  these  it  said,  "Tell  the 
advertiser  you  saw  his  ad  in  Truth."  There 
was  no  other  advertising.  So  here  then  was 
probably  the  hand  sustaining  Truth.  But 
what,  or  who,  was  the  Prudential  Trust  & 
Securities  Company?  Here  was  a  new  promo- 
tion house.  The  names  of  none  of  the  officers 
were  given.  It  was  evident  that  a  master  hand 
was  back  of  it.  Truth  carried  such  headlines. 
"Greatest  State  Boasts  Greatest  Resources — 
Development  Just  Begins,"  .  .  .  "Mr. 
Investor;  If  you  had  invested  Sioo  in  any  of 
the  companies  listed  below  note  what  you 
would  have  realized."  .  .  .  .  "  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Democracy"  .  .  .  "A 
Double  Profit  for  the  Wide-Awake  Investor" — 
this  a  two  page  announcement  of  the  Prudential 
Trust  &  Securities  Company,  offering  the  "pre- 
organization  stock"  of  the  Ranger-Texas  Oil 
Company,  with  "2  per  cent.  Monthly  Divi- 
dends," printed  all  around  the  border.     In  the 


text  it  said:  "The  properties  going  into  the 
company  will  be  paid  for  on  such  a  basis  that 
2  per  cent,  monthly  dividends  can  be  paid  right 
from  the  day  of  organization."  So  this  2  per 
cent,  was  in  the  bush,  and  there  might  be  some 
doubt  whether  it  was  worth  1  per  cent,  in  the 
hand. 

On  the  last  page  was  the  clue  that  solved  the 
mystery.  Here  was  an  offering  of  the  stock  of 
the  Prudential  Trust  &  Securities  Company 
itself,  and  in  the  centre  cf  it  was  a  picture  of 
the  waiting  room  of  the  Prudential  Trust  & 
Securities  Company.  That  picture  looked 
familiar.  In  a  circular  of  the  Prudential 
Securities  Company,  S.  E.  J.  Cox,  promoter,  I 
found  it.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  the  waiting 
room  of  the  Prudential  Oil  &  Refining  Company. 
Then  S.  E.  J.  Cox,  "President  and  Rough- 
neck," was  much  in  evidence.  That  was  be- 
fore the  World's  Work  had  listed  Mr.  Cox 
as  a  pirate  of  promotion  and  his  Prudential 
Securities  Company  and  Prudential  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  as  get-rich-quick  promo- 
tions. Had  this  accomplished  actor  in  the 
promotion  drama  decided  to  change  his  make- 
up and  appear  in  disguise  before  a  new  audi- 
ence— at  an  overflow  performance  for  which 
he  was  offering  tickets  to  the  suckers  on  the  list 
of  his  less  fortunate  New  York  contemporary? 
When,  a  few  days  later,  a  copy  of  Hill's  Golden 
Rule,  containing  as  the  leading  feature  a 
highly  commendatory  article  on  S.  E.  J. 
Cox — "An  interesting  man  and  his  wife  who 
have  made  $1,000,000  for  other  people" — came 
addressed  the  same  as  the  copy  of  Truth,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  Cox  is  now  appearing 
in  two  roles. 

THE   CHANGE    IN   NAME 

UT  how  could  he  say  in  the  Prudential 
Trust  &  Securities  Company  stock  offer- 
ing in  Truth  that  a  two  hundred  percent,  stock 
dividend  was  paid  by  that  company  "  during  the 
past  twelve  months"?  In  a  letter  dated  April 
14, 19 19,  he  wrote  to  those  on  his  old  Prudential 
Securities  Company  list,  "We  are  changing 
this  company  to  the  Prudential  Trust  &  Secur- 
ities Company  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  transact  a  trust  business  as  well  as  a  broker- 
age business."  At  that  time  he  was  offering 
stock  in  both  of  these  companies  (to  different 
lists)  and  making  much  ado  about  a  cash 
dividend  of  5  per  cent,  monthly  to  be  paid 
May  1  st.  The  stock  promotion  business  is 
flourishing  and  Cox  can  well  afford  to  pay  some 
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5  per  cent,  dividends  if  it  will  stimulate  the 
demand  for  his  oil  company  promotions. 
None  of  those,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  has  ever 
paid  a  dividend.  Those  who  buy  Prudential 
Securities  Company  or  Prudential  Trust  & 
Securities  Company  stock  should  realize  that 
they  are  thus  becoming  partners  with  Cox 
in  his  promotion  operations. 
Cox  left  Chicago  about  the  time  of  the  enact- 


ation  Development  Company  of  America." 
This  might  easily  impress  the  hasty  reader,  but 
if  he  knew  that  H.  B.  Lancaster,  the  other  pro- 
moter, was  president  of  this  important  sound- 
ing but  little  known  company  it  would  be  less 
impressive.  In  red  ink  at  the  end  of  the  cir- 
cular, however,  is  this:  "Inclosed  find  a 
remarkable  document  certifying  to  the  claims 
of  the  Mike  Henry  Oil  Company,  the  personnel 
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"guaranteed"  investments 

Few  opportunities  that  present  themselves  offer  such  interesting  possibilities  as  this 
"guaranteed  "  investment,  but  investigation  proves  that  there  is  some  risk  attached 


ment  of  the  Illinois  blue  sky  law,  but  all  the 
stock  promoters  did  not  leave  at  that  time,  and 
not  all  of  them  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  Texas  oil  fields.  Those  who  are  selling 
the  stock  of  the  Mike  Henry  Oil  Company  of 
Wyoming  are  at  this  writing  among  the  most 
active  in  the  country.  Frank  S.  Gray,  of 
Gray  &  Lancaster,  Chicago,  addressed  a 
breezy  sixteen  page  circular  to  "Fellow  Trav- 
eler" in  which  he  talked  about  the  gambling 
possibilities  in  oil,  but  called  this  offering  a 
"good  investment."  In  a  second  circular  came 
the  "final  word"  to  "Fellow  Traveler,"  telling 
him  that  if  he  never  bought  a  share  of  oil 
stock  in  his  life,  he  could  do  so  now,  "amply 
guaranteed"  that  he  would  be  associated  with 
"an  aggregation  of  gentlemen,  who  could  not 
very  well  afford  to  sacrifice  their  reputations  to 
jeopardize  your  subscriptions." 

Across  the  top  of  this  circular  in  red  ink 
is  the  statement:  "This  issue  of  $150,000 
shares  of  the  Mike  Henry  Oil  Company  in- 
spected, passed  and  approved  by  the  Corpor- 


of  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  its  holdings  in 
Wyoming,  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  Public 
Service  Commission,  of  which  Hon.  Robert  D. 
Carey,  Gov.  of  the  state  of  Wyoming  is  chair- 
man and  Hon.  H.  A.  Floyd  is  secretary." 

What  could  be  more  impressive  than  that? 
Inclosed  was  a  letter  on  the  stationery  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  signed  by  H.  A. 
Floyd.  An  investigation  seemed  called  for. 
A  prompt  reply  from  Governor  Carey  brought 
the  following  information:  At  the  time  this 
letter  was* written  Mr.  Floyd  was  serving  as 
Secretary  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
but  he  was  holding  office  with  the  understand- 
ing that  his  successor  would  beappointed within 
a  short  time,  and  since  writing  the  letter  he 
has  retired  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
Governor  Carey  said  "This  letter  was  written 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission  and  when  Mr.  Floyd  retired 
as  Secretary  he  was  careful  to  leave  no  copy  of 
the  letter  in  the  files  of  the  office.  Mr.  Floyd 
had  no  right  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
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to  endorse  any  Company,  and  less  right  to,  the  Douglas  Enterprise  of  May  6th,  all  the 
indirectly,  use  the  names  of  the  members  of  company  said  about  this  well  was,  "  Drilling 
the  Commission  as  he  has  done.  Neither  was  operations  commenced  and  well  spudded  in 
it  one  of  his  duties  to  investigate  the  affairs  on  Feburary  nth."  A  careful  reading  of 
of  a  company  of  this  kind.  1  wish  to  add  that  I  these  advertisements  failed  to  disclose  any  pro- 
do  not  approve  of  any  official  of  this  state  using  duction  on  the  company's  properties, 
his  official  position  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  In  both  these  page  advertisements  the  corn- 
stock  of  any  corporation."  pany  said,  "In  anticipation  of  early  produc- 

This   "remarkable  document,"   so  proudly  tion,  the  stockholders  of  the  Mike  Henry  Oil 

referred  to  by  the  promoters,  does  not  seem  so  Company  are  elated  over  the  possibilities  of 

remarkable  when  one  has  read  what  Governor  a  sharp  increase  in  stock  values."     In  a  letter 

Carey  has  to  say  about  it.     There  remains  in  to  me  the  company  wrote,  "  It  occurs  to  us  that 

the  earlier  circular  a  letter  from  the  cashier  of  Messrs.  Gray  and  Lancaster,  who  have  been 

a   National   bank   in   Wyoming,   who  was  a  acting  as  our  licensed  fiscal  agents  in  Illinois, 

director  in    the  company.     Nearly  every  oil  were   rather  over-enthusiastic  in  their  litera- 

stock   circular  has   a   letter  from   a   banker,  ture."     If  an  investigation  had  been  made  by 

which  shows  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  the  company,  it  could  have  found  out  that 

matter  to  get  letters  from  bankers  to  use  in  Fred.  S.  Gray  had  been  the  London  Agent  for 

promotion  propositions,   and  for  that   reason  the  Sterling   Debenture  Corporation,  some  of 

little  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  those  whose  the  officials  of  which  went  to  jail  for  their 

business  it  is  to  investigate  new  promotions,  wholesale  promotion  operations;  and  with  such 

They  do  unfortunately,  make  an  impression  a  past.it  might  reasonably  have  expected  him  to 

on  the  untrained  investor.  be  over-enthusiastic.  An  honest  company  places 

„  a  heavy  handicap  on  its  future  when   it   em- 

in  anticipation  of  early  production  ployes  sUch  a  promoter.     For  the  sake  of  its 

THE  Mike  Henry  Oil  Company  was  incor-  own  reputation  it  should  be  more  careful  of 
porated  in  October,  191 7,  and  its  holdings  the  company  it  keeps, 
of  "twenty-one  different  tracts  of  oil  land,"  These  are  but  two  examples  of  oil  stock  pro- 
were  said  to  be  "all  in  Proven  ground"  (with  motions.  S.  E.  J.  Cox  creates  his  own  com- 
a  capital  P) — "a  claim  that  can  be  instantly  panies;  Gray  &  Lancaster  act  as  fiscal  agents 
substantiated";  yet  the  latest  circular  from  the  for  the  sale  of  stock  of  other  companies.  In 
promoters  tells  of  no  production,  although  in  one  of  these  ways  nearly  every  one  that  has  ever 
the  earlier  circular  "the  big  bonanza"  was  but  engaged  in  the  get-rich-quick  promotion  game 
"  a  few  feet  further  down."  Governor  Carey,  is  getting  back  into  it  at  this  time.  The  twenty- 
in  his  letter,  said  he  knew  of  no  production  of  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty 
oil  that  they  had  in  the  state  of  Wyoming.  Bonds  distributedthroughout  the  country  is  too 
Following  publication  of  the  Governor's  letter  great  a  prize  to  neglect,  and  the  promotion  of  oil 
in  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  the  Mike  Henry  companies  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  safest  ways 
Oil  Company  placed  some  full  page  advertise-  to  go  after  it.  Leases  on  a  large  acreage  can 
ments  in  Wyoming  newspapers,  "to  make  a  be  secured  for  little  money,  and  no  one  can 
clean-cut  statement  of  operations — to  counter-  say  that  oil  will  not  be  discovered  on  any 
act  any  biased  rumors — to  correct  unofficial  property.  And  there  is  John  D.  Rockefeller's 
reports  or  news  items  appearing  in  publications  and  the  other  fortunes  made  in  oil  that  the 
that  are  not  in  possession  of  exact  facts."  In  promoters  can  point  to.  It  is  immaterial 
the  State  Tribune  of  May  3rd  it  said,  regarding  to  them  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wealth  came 
Mike  Henry  Kansas  well  No.  i,  "Drilling  from  the  refining  and  marketing  of  oil,  and 
operations  commenced  and  well  spudded  in  that  more  money  has  been  lost  in  the  effort  to 
February  nth.  Drilling  contractors  encoun-  produce  oil  than  has  been  gotten  out  of  it  by 
tered  Peru  sand  at  a  depth  of  i  ,200  feet,  March  the  producers. 

3rd.     Favorable  oil   indications   reported  but  The  investment  lessonfor  the  public  in  regard 

thin  sand.     Continued  operations  to  the  break  to  oil  stocks  is  clear.     If  one  wishes  to  risk 

of  the  Mississippi  limestone,  where  a  heavy  his  money  in  this  speculative  field,  he  should 

flow  of  water  was  encountered  at  1,675  feet-  buy  the  stocks  of  old  established  companies 

Further  drilling  operations  discontinued  pend-  and  not  the  new  issues  that  are  being  floated 

ing  final  decision  of  the  Field  Manager."      In  on  the  crest  of  the  boom. 
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JAPAN,  THE  PEACE  AND 
THE    DESTINY   OF   ASIA 

How  Strong  Constitutional  Government,  Located  in  the  Midst  of 
Political  Chaos  and  Ineptitude,  Is  Affecting  the  Future  of  Asia — The 
Impossibility  of  Forming  a  Just  Opinion  of  Asiatic  Conditions  Except  by 
Founding  It  on  Geographical,   Racial,  and  Economic  Fundamentals 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 
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THOSE  who  expected  the  war  to 
purge  the  world  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice were  mistaken.  In  the  end 
the  peoples  of  the  different  nations 
will  understand  each  other  better, 
but  for  the  moment  most  of  us  have  to  digest 
more  propaganda  and  perhaps  suffer  more  sup- 
pression of  truth  than  ever. 

The  international  lie  is  accepted  more  readily 
in  America  than  in  countries  more  practiced 
in  international  prejudices  and  passions,  more 
skeptical  of  accusations,  and  more  doubtful  of 
the  results  of  trying,  with  good  sentiments  no 
doubt,  to  make  a  written  world  of  theories  to 
replace  a  world  of  such  wicked  and  perverse 
facts  as  spring  from  the  realities  of  geography, 
economic  law,  and  the  actual  differences  in  the 
fitness  of  individuals  and  nations  to  take  care 


of  themselves  or  to  guide  others  even  with  a 
firm  though  benevolent  hand. 

There  is  something  almost  ludicrous,  there- 
fore, in  the  basis  for  our  current  opinion  as  to 
the  adjustment  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and  the 
future  of  that  distressed  and  gigantic  terri- 
tory with  its  distressed  and  terrible  majority 
of  human  beings  which  comprises  all  the 
peoples  living  upon  the  ground  of  the  most 
ancient  civilizations.  The  destiny  of  China, 
India,  and  Russia  is  of  profound  consequence 
to  us  because  it  is  of  profound  consequence  to 
all  the  world,  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  answer  to  the  question  whether  civiliza- 
tions which  have  gone  into  cancerous  degen- 
eration upon  territory  wasted  by  human  hordes, 
may  ever  be  restored  from  their  own  remaining 
vestiges  of  virility.     It  is  ludicrous  because  we 
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A       NEWSPAPER 

OFFICE    IN    SEOUL 

The  new  structures  built 
and  building  in  the  Far 
East  are  often  in  the 
prevailing  Western 
architectural   styles 


A  STREET  IN    THE 
KOREAN    CAPITAL 

Aside  from  the  dress  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the 
two-wheeled  carts  there  is 
little  in  this  view  of  Seoul 
to  suggest  the  Far  East 


CHOSEN  HOTEL, 

SEOUL 

One  of  a  chain  of  new- 
hotels  built  by  the 
Japanese    in    Korea 


BANK      OF      CHOSEN 

One  of  the  principal 
banks  of  Seoul,  erected 
since  the  advent  of 
the  Japanese    (below) 


A    RAILROAD    STATION    IN    KOREA 

Mandaimon   Station,   Seoul,   and   a  freight   train  of 
American    manufacture    on    a    Japanese-built    road 


AT  THE    STATION    IN    FUSAN 

Fusan  is  the  Korean  port  nearest  Japan,  and  a  good  railroad  which 
runs   through    Seoul   to   Mukden,   connects   it   with   the    interior 


RAILROAD  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIVER  KAN 

With  Seoul  in  the  distance.    This  bridge  is  a  link  in 
the  railroad  line  that  runs  the  entire  length  of  Korea 
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A  GOLD  MINE  AT  UNZAN,  KOREA 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  the  resources  of  Korea 
have  been  developed  as  they  never  were  by  the  natives 
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AMERICAN    INFLU- 
ENCES   IN    KOREA 

A  Ford,  and  a  group  of 
children  carrying  water 
in  the  five-gallon  tins 
in  which  oil  has  come 
from   the   United   States 


base  our  opinions  upon  the  latest  story,  with 
or  without  foundation,  as  to  the  severity  im- 
posed by  the  Japaneseadministration  upon  some 
poor  deluded  female  anarchist  in  Korea  or  the 
propaganda  of  some  group  of  Chinese  grafters 
bent  upon  keeping  China  as  ripe  for  their  ex- 
ploitation as  she  now  is,  or  upon  the  word  of 
some  crank  of  a  Bombay  Bolshevik  who  has 
entranced  Chicago  society  ladies  by  the  spirit- 
uality of  his  countenance. 


Our  ignorance  of  the  Far  East,  due  in  part 
to  the  lack  of  the  fabric  of  cable  and  wireless 
threads  of  knowledge  which  knit  us  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Occidental  world,  is  colossal, 
as  one  may  say  who  has  shared  it.  He  who 
has  been  in  contact  with  the  Far  East  for  the 
first  time  goes  there  believing  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  so  dishonest  that  they  employ 
Chinese  in  their  banks,  that  China,  once  the 
seat  of  art  and  literature,  is  still  a  nation  of 


AN   AMERICAN    SEW- 
ING  MACHINE 

And  the  signof  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  Chinese.  More 
American   influences 
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BASEBALL  AT  PYENG 

YANG,    KOREA 

The  great  American  game 
has  become  popular  in 
the  Philippines  and  Ja- 
pan, and  now  Korea 
is  taking  it  up 


philosophers  and  shrewd,  scholarly  men  such 
as  appear  in  the  legation  at  Washington,  be- 
lieving that  the  agitation  for  autonomy  in 
India,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea  proceeds 
principally  from  men  loving  freedom.  He  is 
startled  to  find  that  no  Chinese  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Japanese  in  their  banks,  that 
China  is  a  nation  now  split  by  a  thousand 
factions  and  a  new  civil  war  every  week — a 
territory   ungoverned  and  degenerate,   where 


millions  are  exploited  by  a  handful  of  military 
governors  with  their  bandit  and  mercenary 
soldiery — a  country  unable  to  cooperate  for 
industry,  and  furnished  by  the  various  govern- 
ments, which  erect  themselves  and  topple, 
with  no  substantial  or  noticeable  systems  of 
justice,  schools,  communications,  or  national 
order  and  defence.  He  finds  that  the  agita- 
tion for  autonomy  in  the  Philippines,  India, 
and  Korea  can  be  constantly  traced  back  to 


ENGLISH    IN    KOREA 

Many  signs  are  written  in 
bothChineseand  Knglish. 
The  Chinese  of  this  one 
may  explain  what  is 
meant  by  "appendixes" 
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REFORESTATION    BY 
THE   JAPANESE 

The  improvident  Koreans 
have  stripped  large  areas 
of  trees,  and  the  Japan- 
ese are  engaged  in  cor- 
recting  the   damage 


JAPANESE        BAR- 
RACKS    AT     PYENG 
YANG,    KOREA 

These  permanent  struc- 
tures are  evidence  of 
the  thorough  method  of 
the    Japanese  in   Korea 
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politics,  and  to  the  classes  which  would  like  to 
restore  unsettled  conditions,  because  in  un- 
settled conditions  the  lowly  masses  may  be 
squeezed  dry  again,  and  tossed  back  into  the 
misery  from  which  the  interposition  of  a  higher 
and  truly  more  democratic  foreign  civilization 
has  rescued  them.  He  who  finds  the  Chinese 
gathering  like  flies  around  every  foreign  con- 
cession to  secure  order  and  opportunity  even  as 
they  have  gathered  in  Shantung  around  the 
Japanese — 481,000  having  flocked  into  the 
former  German  concessions  of  their  own  ac- 
cord since  the  Japanese  capture  of  Tsingtau — 
whatever  his  opinion  as  to  the  ethics  of  securing 
footholds  in  the  Far  East — becomes  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  groans  of  Chinese  politicians  who 
complain  that  the  Japanese  are  securing  foot- 
holds in  China  even  as  the  British,  French,  and 
Germans  have  secured  footholds  there. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  we  can  go  so  far  wrong  by 
taking  on  face  value  the  sensational  newspaper 
yarn  and  the  persistent  rumors  and  canards 
which  are  pumped  out  of  the  Far  East  by  the 
ten-day  tourist.  It  is  ludicrous  and  seems 
ludicrous  to  the  British  and  French,  that 
American  public  opinion  can  be  founded 
upon  a  sentimental  characteristic  of  wishing 
to  patronize  foreign  peoples  and  guide  them. 
It  results  in  our  loving  weak  and  whining 
peoples,  and  keeps  us  full  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust for  strong,  competitive  races. 

It  is  ludicrous  that  an  official  of  our  Govern- 
ment, now  at  the  Peace  Conference,  who  pre- 
tended to  inside  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
policy  in  China  turned  to  me  and  said,  "And 
by  the  way,  who  is  this  man  proposed  for 
Premier  of  Japan — Mr.  Seiyu-Kai."  Seiyu- 
Kai  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  political 
parties  in  Japan,  and  it  was  as  if  a  Japanese  who 
pretended  to  be  a  diplomat  had  said  "Tell  me 
something  of  your  famous  statesman — Mr. 
Southern  Democrat."  It  is  ludicrous  to  hear 
intelligent  men  in  America  talk  about  the 
Peace  Conference  "giving  Shantung  to  the 
Japanese"  and  go  on  to  say  "  I  knew  a  man 
once  who  told  me  he  saw  in  Pekin "  ' 

There  is  no  excuse  for  founding  an  opinion 
about  the  Eastern  question  upon  petty  testi- 
mony, or  indeed  upon  any  testimony;  it  ought 
to  be  an  opinion  founded  upon  fundamental 
facts.  It  is  absurd  to  listen  to  bickerings  when 
the  map  and  knowledge  of  economic  laws  are 
available. 

One  of  these  facts,  never  quoted,  available 
to  everyone,  seen  and  weighed  by  almost  no- 


body, can  be  found  by  contemplating  any  good 
map.  It  is  this — from  our  Pacific  Coast  to 
far  west  of  the  extremities  of  China  the  wan- 
dering finger  can  find  but  one  self  governing 
people.  There  are  territories  and  races  held 
together  from  anarchy  by  Occidental  guidance 
— India,  the  Philippines,  and  on,  and  on. 
There  are  territories  in  a  wallow  of  civil  strife, 
disorder,  revolution,  chaos,  and  utter  misery 
of  millions — China,  Russia,  and  on,  and  on. 
But  in  all  this  space,  comprising  more  than  half 
the  population  and  territory  of  the  globe,  there 
is  not  a  single  self  governing  constructive 
civilization  but  one,  and  that  one  is  Japan. 

THE    LEADER    OF    THE    ORIENT 

WHETHER  or  not  one  likes  the  Japanese, 
it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  Japan  is  the  one  stable  nation 
and  government,  and  consequently  the  leader- 
civilization  in  her  third  of  the  world,  just  as 
the  British  is  now  the  leader-civilization  of 
Europe,  and  the  United  States  is  the  leader- 
civilization  of  the  Americas.  The  three  char- 
acteristics which  all  three  nations  share  and 
which  distinguish  them  from  most  of  to-day's 
world,  are:  1.  Democratic  self  government 
with  a  citizenship  ready  to  exchange  ser- 
vice for  services  and  to  give  obligations  in 
order  to  maintain  rights.  2.  Geographical 
position.  3.  Sea  power.  Whether  one  likes 
them  or  not,  these  are  matters  of  hard,  cold 
fact,  and  as  facts  they  are  more  potent  than 
anything  which  the  peace  makers  and  the  the- 
orists can  engross  on  paper  in  Paris,  and  more 
potent  than  all  the  propaganda  the  press 
agencies  of  the  wailnig  countries  can  put  upon 
a  long  suffering  sympathy.  It  will  be  the 
strong  which  will  lead  the  weak  in  the  world 
and  we  may  be  less  concerned  with  a  futile 
attempt  to  create  equality  by  words,  than  with 
an  attempt  to  make  the  weak  see  that  it  gives 
them  no  strength  to  pronounce  them  strong. 
We  may  be  less  concerned  with  sentimentality 
than  with  an  endeavor  to  make  the  strong  see 
that  the  world  expects  of  them  a  new  and 
higher  standard  of  obligation  to  the  weak. 

Japan,  the  key  of  the  Eastern  question,  is  the 
maker  of  the  destiny  of  the  East — not  because 
of  a  wish  but  because  of  realities.  If  we  have 
any  regard  for  the  destiny  of  the  East,  we  owe 
it  to  Japan  to  know  her.  If  we  have  a  passion 
for  helping  peoples  with  their  problems  we  shall 
do  well  to  render  her  our  assistance  and  all  the 
friendship   she  may  earn  from  us.     If  it  is 
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desired  to  help  China,  the  road  is  the  same 
since  the  best  help  that  can  go  to  China  is  the 
friendship  and  help  of  Japan,  and  we  reach  the 
fountain  head  of  China's  destiny  rather  in  the 
hope  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  Tokio  than  in 
the  expectation  of  an  honest  and  stable  Pekin. 
China's  troubles  have  been  the  utter  lack  of 
functioning  government,  complete  failure  of 
civil  institutions  to  avert  the  growth  of  bandit 
soldiery  used  by  any  local  tyrant  who  can  hire 
them  to  contend  in  ever  multiplying  revolu- 
tions, and  constant  corruption  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  the  fear  of  foreign  tyranny. 
China's  troubles  have  been  two — exploitation 
from  within  and  exploitation  from  without, 
and  of  the  two,  any  one  who  has  penetrated 
China  will  have  to  say  that  the  first  is  infinitely 
worse  than  the  second.  In  the  absence  of  the 
slightest  evidence  that  China  can  climb  on  to 
her  feet  or  knit  together  a  respectable  self 
government  without  help  from  without,  any 
more  than  India  could  become  autonomous 
without  going  into  a  sink  hole  of  chaos,  it 
follows  that  help  must  come  from  without. 
And  one  of  the  tests  of  American  intelligence 
will  come  from  the  accuracy  of  judgment  with 
which  we  discriminate  between  the  inter- 
ference in  China  done  to  rehabilitate  China, 
and  that  done  for  a  selfish  unfair  aim,  whether 
the  act  is  that  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
America,  the  League  of  Nations,  or  the  nearest 
and  most  intimately  affected  force — Japan. 

japan's  MEXICO 

NO  BETTER  example  of  the  current  non- 
sense which  is  believed  widely  can  be  found 
than  the  most  recent — the  story  which  flew 
around  America  that  Japan  was  breaking  her 
promises  to  restore  to  China  the  territory  taken 
from  Germany.  No  better  example  of  the  utter 
failure  of  many  intelligent  Americans  to  un- 
derstand the  Far  East  can  be  found  than  this 
false  picture  of  China,  as  a  united  and  orderly 
and  abused  country  from  which  Japan  was 
seizing  a  valuable  territory,  for  this  picture 
could  only  have  its  counterpart  in  a  picture  of 
Mexico  as  a  self  governing,  orderly,  and  abused 
country  suffering  from  the  bullying  of  the 
United  States  in  these  last  few  years.  Because 
it  is  often  said  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  our 
relation  to  Mexico  is  not  unlike  Japan's  rela- 
tion to  China.  Mexico  is  close  to  us  and  is  in  a 
torment  of  unsettled  and  uncivilized  condi- 
tions. China  is  a  much  more  perplexing  prob- 
lem to  Japan. 


We  fear  and  resent  the  footholds  and  propa- 
ganda obtained  by  foreign  nations  in  Mexico; 
the  menace  of  incursions  upon  China  by  for- 
eign nations  has  been  a  much  more  vital  and 
menacing  problem  to  Japan.  We  have  put 
soldiery  into  Mexico  as  a  police  measure,  Japan 
has  been  forced  to  do  this  in  China,  and  may 
do  it  again.  Our  capitalists  have  bought  con- 
cessions in  Mexico  to  obtain  resources  not  vital 
to  our  national  life;  Japan's  capitalists  have 
sought  concessions  in  China  for  resources 
which  are  vital  to  her,  but  which  the  disorgan- 
ized Chinese  and  their  failure  to  know  how  to 
cooperate  in  large  undertakings  have  allowed 
to  remain  undeveloped.  We  are  perplexed 
by  Mexico  and  have  taken  sides  here  and  there, 
and  we  have  vacillated  and  made  grave  mis- 
takes, sometimes  of  weakness  and  sometimes 
of  severity;  Japan  has  had  the  same  experi- 
ence with  China. 

Bad  and  corrupt  and  violent  Americans 
have  been  in  Mexico  intriguing  and  bringing 
discredit  upon  us;  and  our  Government  cannot 
control  them.  One  of  the  principal  sources 
of  worry  to  Japan,  as  two  foreign  ministers  of 
Japan  have  told  me,  are  the  bad,  corrupt,  and 
renegade  Japanese  who  are  in  China  and  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  Japanese  government. 

In  weighing  the  record  of  the  Japanese  in 
Shantung,  as  in  weighing  all  of  her  record  in 
her  relation  with  China,  these  factors  must  be 
regarded. 

What  are  the  facts  about  Shantung? 

Two  German  missionaries  in  Shantung 
Province,  China,  were  murdered  by  Chinese 
in  November,  1897.  A  small  German  squad- 
ron then  in  Eastern  waters  landed  a  force 
which  seized  the  country  surrounding  Kiao- 
Chau  Bay  on  November  14th,  and  announced 
that  Germany  would  keep  this  territory  until 
due  reparation  was  made  for  the  murder. 

In  Pekin  the  German  Minister  asked  rail- 
way rights  and  mining  concessions  in  Shan- 
tung. On  March  6,  1898,  China  granted  every- 
thing asked,  including  a  "lease"  of  Kiao-Chau 
Bay  for  99  years,  together  with  193  square 
miles  of  the  Province  of  Shantung  and  a  recog- 
nized sphere  of  influence  equal  to  2,750  square 
miles. 

In  the  sixteen  succeeding  years  that  Ger- 
many held  Tsingtau,  the  German  Imperial 
government  is  estimated  to  have  spent 
$50,000,000,  while  the  Shantung  Railway  and 
the  collieries  represent  $30,000,000  invested 
by     Berlin    financiers.     Private    investments 
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in  land,  buildings,  and  industries  during  the 
German  occupation  are  estimated  to  have 
brought  the  total  expenditure  to  about 
$125,000,000. 

The  small  harbor  at  Tsingtau  is  used  only 
by  fishing  vessels  and  junks,  but  the  Great 
Harbor,  put  into  shape  by  Germany,  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  harbor  in  China.  The  Great 
Harbor  is  protected  by  a  jutting  headland 
from  the  storms  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 

The  European  quarter  of  Tsingtau  resembles 
a  modern  German  town,  with  its  wide  streets, 
its  houses  of  the  German  villa  type,  and  large 
recreation  grounds. 

But  the  greatest  permanent  mark  set  by 
the  Germans  lies  in  their  afforestation — in  the 
100  square  miles  set  in  trees,  and  in  the  rows  of 
acacias  and  other  trees  which  line  both  sides 
of  the  railway  from  Tsingtau  to  Tsinanfu. 

Japan  entered  into  a  state  of  war  against 
Germany  at  noon  August  23,  1914.  Four  days 
later,  Kiao-Chau  Bay  was  blocked  by  the  Jap- 
anese fleet. 

It  took  the  Japanese  two  months  and  two 
weeks  to  occupy  Tsingtau. 

The  landing  of  Japanese  began  on  September 
2nd  under  cover  of  the  Fleet,  and  on  September 
26th,  a  general  attack  was  opened. 

On  the  Japanese  Emperor's  birthday,  Octo- 
ber 31st,  a  general  bombardment  was  opened 
on  the  forts  at  Tsingtau.  The  forts  were  cap- 
tured in  the  forenoon  of  November  7th,  and 
that  night  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  con- 
cluded. On  November  nth,  the  conquerors 
formally  entered  Tsingtau. 

The  Japanese  casualties  were  officially  re- 
ported at  1,524  and  the  British  at  12.  The 
prisoners  of  war,  numbering  222  officers  and 
4,426  men,  were  taken  to  Japan,  where  they 
were  interned. 

The  Japanese  expeditionary  forces  consisted 
of  the  Eighteenth  Division  in  full,  a  corps  of 
naval  heavy  artillery,  and  a  contingent  from  the 
Port  Arthur  Garrison — a  total  of  30,000  men 
of  all  ranks.  A  British  contingent  under 
Major-Gen.  Barnardiston  also  took  part. 

The  cost  to  Japan  of  the  Tsingtau  enterprise 
has  been  variously  estimatedat  from  $  1 5 ,000,000 
to  $20,000,000. 

The  prizes  of  war  were  estimated  roughly  at 
$25,000,000,  as  follows:  Harbor  equipment  at 
Tsingtau,  $7,500,000;  Shantung  railway  and 
mines,  $15,000,000;  coins,  arms,  coal,  etc. 
$1,500,000;  sunken  ships,  $1,000,000. 

Since   Japan    occupied    Tsingtau,    she    has 


invested  $100,000,000  there,  and  private 
investments  totaling  $300,000,000  have  been 
made. 

"Water  works,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
facilities  have  been  quadrupled  or  quintupled," 
says  the  official  report.  "The  population  has 
increased  sixty-fold  or  more." 

Half  a  year  after  the  Japanese  occupation 
of  Tsingtau  a  note  was  exchanged  between 
Japan  and  China  providing  for  the  return  of 
the  "leased"  territory  to  China  after  the  war 
on  certain  conditions.  The  four  conditions 
specified  in  this  note  of  May  25,  191 5,  are  as 
follows: 

"  1 .  Opening  of  the  whole  of  Kiao-Chau  as  a 
commercial  port; 

"2.  Establishment  of  a  Japanese  settle- 
ment in  the  locality  to  be  designated  by  the 
Japanese  Government; 

"3.  Establishment,  if  desired  by  the  Powers, 
of  an  International  settlement; 

"4.  Arrangements  to  be  made  before  the 
return  of  the  said  territory  is  effected  between 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  governments  with 
respect  to  the  other  conditions  and  proced- 
ures." 

That  Japan  intends  to  live  up  to  this  prom- 
ise is  proved  by  the  address  before  Parliament 
on  January  21,  1919,  of  Viscount  Uchida,  Jap- 
anese Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  then 
said  that  Kiao-Chau,  on  acquisition  of  the 
right  of  free  disposal  from  Germany,  would  be 
returned  to  China  "in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  notes  complementary  to  the  treaty 
of  May  25,  191 5,  regarding  the  Shantung 
Province." 

The  so-called  secret  treaties  of  19 17  have  no 
negative  effect  on  the  foregoing  note  or  any 
of  its  conditions.  Baron  S.  Goto,  former  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Japan,  speaking  in 
New  York  on  May  6,  191 9,  said: 

"The  so-called  secret  treaties  entered  into 
in  1917  between  Japan  and  her  allies,  recogniz- 
ing her  right  to  inherit  German  rights  in 
Shantung,  were  nothing  but  a  step  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  that  pledge  which  she  had  given 
China  in  the  agreement  of  191 5.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Japanese  Government,  it  was 
necessary  for  Japan  to  establish  an  undisputed 
right  over  the  German  territory  before  she 
was  in  a  position  to  restore  it  to  China.  Now 
that  the  Peace  Conference  has  granted  Japan's 
wish,  the  Government  of  Tokio  will  take  steps 
without  delay  toward  the  restoration  of  Kiao- 
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Chau  to  China.  Not  only  will  Japan  restore 
Kiao-Chau  to  China,  but  she  will  undoubtedly 
enter  into  hearty  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  China  for  the  development 
of  Shantung  Province." 

On  April  30,  19 19,  the  Associated  Press  filed 
the  following  despatch  in  Paris: 

"The  agreement  regarding  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  and  Kiao-Chau  which  has  been 
reached  between  the  Council  of  Three  and  the 
Japanese  delegates,  provides  for  their  transfer 
without  reserve  to  Japan,  which  voluntarily 
engages  to  hand  the  Shantung  Peninsula  back 
to  China. 

"Japan,  as  an  economic  concessionaire, 
gets  only  such  rights,  under  the  agreement, 
as  are  possessed  by  one  or  two  others  of  the 
great  powers.  The  whole  future  relation  be- 
tween Japan  and  China,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
torial integrity  and  political  independence  of 
China,  is  to  come  at  once  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  League  of  Nations." 

Baron  Makino,  one  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Delegates,  gave  an  interview  to  the  Matin 
on  April  30th,  in  which  he  said:  "We  are 
accused  of  intending  to  occupy  Kiao-Chau 
permanently.  That  is  inexact.  We  have 
agreed  to  restore  it  to  China.  Our  agree- 
ments will  hold — our  agreements  always  hold. 
There  is  no  example  in  history  of  Japan  break- 
ing her  word.  It  is  just  because  nobody  has 
the  right  to  doubt  our  honor  that  we  ourselves 
should  be  allowed  to  arrange  restitution  and 
not  be  compelled  in  a  way  that  would  indi- 
cate unjust  suspicion." 

Sufficient  statements  of  Japanese  states- 
men have  been  cited  to  show  that  Kiao-Chau 
will  be  returned  to  China  according  to  the 
conditions  expressed  in  the  note  of  May  25, 
1915. 

To  Japan  will  go  a  Japanese  settlement  in 
Tsingtau,  but  the  other  powers,  if  they  desire, 
will  have  an  international  settlement.  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  other  powers  will  bene- 
fit equally  from  the  opening  of  all  Kiao-Chau 
as  a  commercial  port.     China  will  benefit. 

Negotiations  will  be  conducted  between 
Japan  and  China  to  settle  the  question  of  the 

I  future  ownership  and  control  of  the  Tsingtau- 
Tsinanfu  Railway  and  the  collieries  developed 
by  the  Germans. 
And  what  is  China's  complaint? 
Her    complaint    is    based    on    the    theory 
that  when  she  declared  war  on  Germany — a 


THE    WATERSHEDS  OF    CHINA 

The  two  red  lines  show  the  divides  that  separate  China 
into  three  great  valleys.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
rivers  must  be  largely  relied  on  as  means  of  communication 
the  influence  of  the  British  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  southern  half  of  China — that  is  south  of  the  more  north- 
ern of  the  red  lines — while  the  Japanese  influence  has,  until 
recently,  been  limited  to  that  portion  of  the  country  con- 
tained in  the  Hwang-ho  Valley.  Now,  however,  they  are 
making  an  effort  to  get  control  of  the  iron  industry  of  the 
Yangtze- Kiang  Valley,  and  to  secure  interests  on  the  main- 
land opposite  Formosa.  The  port  of  Kiao-Chau  is  located 
on  the  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  Yellow  Sea,  east  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Hwang-ho  River 

"war"  which  she  conducted  in  such  a  fashion 
that  on  November  4,  1918,  the  British  Minister 
to  China  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
Allied  representatives  handed  to  China  a  mem- 
orandum of  censure — the  German  concessions 
were  all  abrogated,  and  whether  or  no  Japan 
had  taken  them  by  force  they  are  now,  by 
virtue  of  China's  declaration  of  war,  once  more 
the  property  of  China.  It  was  not  alleged  that 
Japan  would  break  her  promises  to  return  the 
concessions  according  to  her  agreement  to  do 
so.  The  demand  made  upon  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  that  the  concessions  be  returned 
directly  to  China,  not  from  Japan  but  by  the 
peace  treaty. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  peace  treaty,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  given  official  publicity,  takes  the 
Japanese  view  as  to  the  method  of  returning 
the  concessions  to  China. 

As  one  member  of  the  American  delegation 
said  to  me  in  Paris — "Japan  has  promised  to 
turn  over  captured  German  holdings  in  China 
to  China.  By  the  Lansing-Ishii  agreement, 
Japan's  vital  interest  in  China  was  recognized 
by  the  United  States,  and  Japan  gave  promises 
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against  territorial  aggression  in  China  and 
against  any  closing  of  the  open  door.  The 
future  of  China's  relations  with  foreign  powers 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  her  interests 
are  safeguarded  by  it.  We  see  no  reason  to 
distrust  Japan.  She  has  an  excellent  record 
of  honor  in  her  performance  of  agreements. 
For  instance  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to 
support  the  absurd  accusation  whichdied during 
the  war  that  she  was  pro-German  or  ever  con- 
templated deserting  the  Allies.  She  will  do 
as  she  says  she  will  do." 

Two  phases  of  the  controversy,  however, 
need  a  word.  The  first  concerns  the  Chinese 
story  as  to  sensational  "secret  treaties"  which 
were  to  be  exposed  by  China.  These  were 
"exposed"  by  Japan.  The  first  provided  that 
China  should  recognize  "the  disposition  of  all 
right  interests  and  concessions"  as  arranged 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  It  provided  that  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  should  cooperate  in  a  possi- 
ble railway  development  connecting  with  the 
railway  in  Shantung.  It  provided  that  the 
Chinese  "as  early  as  possible"  should  open 
suitable  cities  and  towns  in  Shantung  for  the 
residence  and  trade  of  foreigners.  Another 
"secret  agreement"  provided  that  China 
should  not  concede  any  territory  on  the  coast 
of  Shantung  to  a  foreign  power.  The  second 
"secret  treaty"  had  nothing  to  do  with  Shan- 
tung; it  extended  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  South  Manchurian  Railway  and  the  An- 
tung-Mukden  Railway  to  ninety-nine  years, 
and  required  the  "opening  of  the  door  in  cer- 
tain districts"  to  foreign  residence  and  trade. 

The  Chinese  delegates  who  travelled  from 
China  through  Japan  told  a  sensational  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  "secret  treaties"  were 
stolen  from  their  baggage.  It  failed  to  make  an 
impression  upon  those  who  are  wise  in  diplo- 
matic usage  since  the  originals  were  in  Pekin 
and  in  Tokio  and  there  could  be  no  Japanese 
motive  either  to  take  copies  when  the  originals 
could  later  be  shown  nor  todiscover  the  contents 
of  documents  already  in  possession  of  Japan. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Shantung  con- 
troversy which  needs  a  word  is  the  fact  that 
upon  the  return  of  the  Shantung  German  con- 
cessions to  China,  Japan  will  retain  certain 
rights  as  provided  in  her  agreement  to  give  to 
China  the  captured  territory.  One  of  these 
rights  is  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese  settle- 
ment which  may  be  at  Tsingtau;  other  rights 
in  railway,  industrial,  and  mining  concessions — 


not  territorial  concessions — belonging  formerly 
to  Germany  will  be  worked  out  by  agreements 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  point  of  all  this  Shantung  controversy 
is  that  the  truth  is  not  in  accord  with  popular 
ideas  bandied  around  the  United  States  that 
"Japan  will  not  let  go  of  Shantung,"  or  that 
"Japan  has  again  seized  a  handful  of  China." 
These  ideas  are  nonsense. 

They  are  unfortunate  nonsense  because  such 
ideas  tend  to  cloud  our  understanding  of  the 
one  stable  nation  which  by  virtue  of  her 
situation,  in  the  midst  of  a  zone  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  in  radius  of  dependency  or 
anarchy  or  weakness  or  revolution  or  chaos 
must  have  a  predominant  effect  upon  millions 
of  peoples,  and  must  be  made  to  see  her  human 
obligation  and  the  responsibilities  of  being  a 
leader-civilization. 

It  is  easy  for  one  who  wishes  to  do  so  to 
picture  Japan  as  a  militaristic  nation,  with  an 
overcrowded  population,  seeking  to  conquer 
and  hold  territory,  and  with  a  vast  dream  of 
training  the  yellow  races  into  a  "yellow  peril" 
soldiery  which  will  menace  the  world.  It  is 
easy  to  draw  a  picture  of  these  active  hair- 
spring fellows  landing  an  army  on  the  coast  of 
California.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  are  an  emigrating  people  and  have 
plans  of  "colonizing"  Mexico  and  Chile  and 
China.  It  is  easy  to  quote  terrible  things 
from  the  Japanese  press.  The  Japanese  press 
is  a  little  yellower  than  anything  we  have  and 
goes  into  spasms  of  antipathies  which  appear  to 
be  anti-American,  or  anti-British,  or  anti- 
something  but  are  really  spasms  of  political 
attack — wild  attempts  to  dislodge  an  adminis- 
tration in  Japan  by  finding  that  the  cabinet 
has  not  defended  "the  national  honor  of 
Japan."  These  pictures  of  Japan  are  set 
forth  in  the  United  States  for  several  reasons 
by  those  who  wish  to  damage  Japan  and  our 
relationship  with  her.  Few  denials  are  made 
by  the  Japanese.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
Japanese  are  extremely  sensitive  and  proud,  and 
feel  a  little  as  the  British  do,  that  it  is  "bad 
taste"  to  reply  to  accusations  or  engage  in  press 
campaigns. 

Perhaps  they  are  right;  the  American  opin- 
ion of  Japan  will  never  be  well  founded  until 
it  ceases  to  rest  upon  some  current  story, 
whether  that  story  is  pro  or  anti-Japanese. 
We  will  never  have  a  real  American  opinion 
until  it  is  founded  upon  the  fundamental  facts 
about  the  Far  East  and  about  Japan. 
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It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  that 
Japan  is  already  a  war-burdened  country, 
that  the  Chinese  and  Russian  wars  still  re- 
main a  terrible  tax-burden  upon  a  poor  people, 
that  Japan  is  not  self-dependent,  that  she,  like 
England,  is  not  self-sustaining  as  to  food,  but 
unlike  England  is  not  self-sustaining  as  to 
metals  or  clothing.  We  need  to  know  that 
Japan  could  not  put  an  army  into  North 
America  and  supply  it  for  six  consecutive  days, 
that  Japan,  as  all  the  world,  has  learned  that 
war  is  economic  and  that  she  has  not  the  eco- 
nomic resource  to  make  distant  war  unaided. 

We  need  to  know  that  though  Japan  is 
overcrowded  and  cannot  develop  agricul- 
turally much  further,  her  people  are  averse 
to  emigration,  and  that  instead  of  being  able 
to  set  up  a  flow  of  Japanese  into  Asia  the  emi- 
grants find  competition  with  the  lower  scale 
of  living  among  Chinese  and  Koreans  un- 
pleasant and  sometimes  impossible.  Indeed 
Japan,  instead  of  finding  emigration  relief 
westward,  is  on  the  edge  of  an  immigration 
from  China  and  Korea  which  may  in  the  end, 
comically  enough,  drive  Japan  to  pass  ex- 
clusion laws  herself. 

We  need  to  know  that  Japan  has  been  learn- 
ing the  lesson  that  a  market  is  more  vital  to  her 
than  territory.  Territory  in  the  Asiatic  mainland 
means  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
overcrowded,  worn-out  peoples  on  stripped 
and  worn-out  lands. 

Although  Japan  does  not  talk  much  about 
it,  the  experiment  of  taking  Korea  as  a  buffer 
against  Russia  has  been  rather  more  costly 
than  our  experiment  of  taking  the  Philippines. 
Just  as  in  the  Philippines,  so  in  Korea  there  is 
agitation  for  autonomy  which  keeps  the  terri- 
tory restless.  Japan  is  about  to  replace  mili- 
tary governorship  by  civil  governorship;  she  is 
liberalizing  her  control  of  Korea  as  we  liber- 
alized the  control  of  the  Philippines.  Just  as 
we  have  done  wonderful  things  in  providing 
the  Philippines  with  sanitation,  schools,  roads, 
a  system  of  justice,  and  a  prevention  of  exploita- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  so  also  Japan  has 
done  wonders  in  Korea.  We  hear  constantly 
of  Korean  unrest  and  stories  of  oppression. 
The  same  type  of  complaint  issued  from  the 
Philippines.  And  here  again  it  is  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  Japan's  accomplishments  in 
Korea,  evident  to  any  visitor  and  testified  by 
one  '  responsible  investigator  after  another — 
the  last  being  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  a  Presby- 
terian bishop  whose  function  was   to    report 
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COMMUNICATIONS    IN    EASTERN    CHINA 

Showing  the  railroads,  built  and  proposed,  and  the  steam- 
ship lines.  In  addition  to  these  the  rivers  are  of  great 
value,  much  of  China's  trade  being  made  possible  by  them. 
Chinese  railroads  are  largely  controlled  by  foreign  interests, 
and  the  new  lines  proposed  are  to  be  built  with  foreign  money, 
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on  missionary  activities  in  Asia — which  count, 
and  not  the  detached  afternoon-edition  yarn 
about  a  row  between  Japanese  soldiers  and  a 
Korean  mob. 

We  need  to  know  that  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory in  Asia  is  not  only  an  administration  bur- 
den but  hurts  the  good  will  of  the  Asiatic 
market  to  which  Japan  must  appeal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  Japan's  word  for 
her  policy.  Nature,  the  laws  of  economics, 
the  fundamental  facts  will  make  Japan's 
policy.  To  accommodate  her  increasing  popu- 
lation and  secure  a  place  of  power,  Japan's 
national  life  must  be  changed  over  from  agri- 
culture to  industry.  She  must  make  goods 
and  buy  food.  She  must  be  the  England  of  the 
Far  East,  with  an  adequate  merchant  marine. 
Her  policy  will  be  commercial  and  not  mili- 
taristic. Why?  Because  of  a  political  party? 
No,  because  of  the  hard,  cold  facts  of  the 
situation  she  faces. 

In  this  situation  the  logical  market  of  Japan 
is  China,  and  she  must  have  the  good  will  of 
that  market. 

The  statistics  on  imports  and  exports  of 
China  from  1910  to  191 4,  before  the  war  had 
twisted  the  world's  commerce  out  of  shape  tem- 
porarily, show  that  Great  Britain,  India,  Hong- 
kong, and  other  British  Dominions  had  about 
half  the  China  trade.  Japan  in  the  last  year 
was  coming  along  next  with  nearly  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  an  increase  from  16  per  cent. 
in  1910.  The  increase  was  due  to  Japan's 
ability  to  furnish,  near  at  hand  and  with  ship- 
ping facilities,  cheap  products  for  a  cheap 
market.  The  United  States  in  this  period 
was  taking  only  a  more  or  less  steady  8  per 
cent,  of  China's  trade. 

Japan  must  not  only  help  to  build  up  good 
will  in  the  China  market  but  she  must  also  face 
the  difficulty  of  doing  it  while  insisting  to  the 
best  of  her  ability  that  China  shall  build  her- 
self up  under  an  honest  governmental  system. 
She  must  play  the  role  of  a  friend,  obliged  at 
times  to  be  firm.  As  a  matter  of  self-defence 
she  must  keep  other  foreign  powers  from  ob- 
taining more  military  and  naval  bases  and 
fortifications  and  strongholds  in  China,  be- 
cause these  are  a  real  menace  to  Japan. 

Japan  will  make  mistakes  on  the  road.  We 
have  made  them  in  Mexico.  Japan  has  made 
them  in  China.  China  is  a  much  more  dif- 
ficult problem  to  Japan  than  Mexico  is  to  us. 
China  is  quite  as  violent  and  corrupt  and  rud- 
derless as  Mexico,  but  an  infinitely  more  vital 


problem  to  Japan  than  Mexico  is  to  North 
America.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  disbe- 
lieve that  Japan  wishes  an  upbuilt  China  as  a 
market  rather  than  as  a  possession.  Pay  no 
attention  to  what  the  intriguing  politicians 
of  any  country  may  say.  A  higher  authority 
than  they  speaks.  It  is  the  authority  of  the 
policy  which  nature  and  the  extraordinary 
evolution  of  a  nation  have  laid  down  for  Japan. 

This  evolution  is  driving  any  militaristic 
group  in  Japan  from  power.  Looking  deeply 
into  Japanese  internal  affairs  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  for  the  recent  extension  of  the  Japanese 
franchise  in  the  election  of  representatives. 
It  accounts  for  the  change  in  policy  in  Korea. 
It  accounts  for  the  Japanese  plan  to  return  to 
China,  when  there  is  a  responsible  govern- 
ment there,  the  Japanese  Boxer  indemnity. 

There  are  those  who  do  not  like  the  Japanese, 
but  few  of  them  have  ever  lived  in  Japan.  Few 
civilizations  have  equalled  Japan  in  unity,  the 
sense  of  race  loyalty  and  race  pride,  the  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  good  citizenship,  or  the  skill 
in  creating  a  democracy  without  displacing  an 
imperial  ruler  who  is  in  truth  not  a  ruler,  but  a 
symbol  of  Japanese  unity  of  blood  and  pur- 
pose. Few  civilizations  have  equal  honor  and 
accumulated  tradition.  Few  have  made  art 
and  high  thinking  so  thoroughly  permeate  all 
life — high  and  low.  Few  have  made  so  late 
an  entry  into  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
and  therefore  few  have  had  Japan's  embarrass- 
ment in  learning  the  ethics  and  morals  of 
commerce.  Few  underneath  their  skins  are  quite 
as  timid  and  self-conscious  as  the  Japanese. 

Japan  suffers  from  our  fear,  common  enough, 
of  any  quick  development  in  those  who  are  or 
seem  to  be  our  competitors.  I  recall  the  words 
of  a  wise  old  missionary  in  China  who  said, 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  loves  the  Asiatic,  pro- 
vided  " 

"Provided  what?"  I  asked. 

"  Provided  he  doesn't  do  too  well." 

I  remember  the  lady  returning  from  her 
second,  visit  to  Japan  who  said:  'The  Jap- 
anese have  deteriorated.  Why,  years  ago 
I  knew  a  little  linen  embroiderer  who  would 
stay  up  at  night  and  almost  put  his  eyes  out 
to  fill  my  order  for  handkerchiefs.  I  come 
back  this  year  and  what  do  I  find?  I  find  he 
has  a  shop  in  Yokohama — mind  you,  a  shop! 
And  he  doesn't  care  whether  I  give  him  an 
order  or  not!" 

I  remember  a  family  in  the  Philippines  who 
told  me  that  their  houseboy,  "a  good  faithful 
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boy,  too,"  had  been  badly  affected  by  the  ex- 
tension of  native  control  in  the  Islands'  own 
affairs.  ''Oh  yes,"  said  they,  "the  influence 
is  very  bad.  Our  houseboy  is  studying  to 
become  a  stenographer!" 

Some  of  us  like  a  supine  people.  The 
Chinese  are  proud  and  supine.  The  Japanese 
are  proud  and  not  at  all  supine. 

To  our  likes  and  dislikes  we  are  entitled.  It 
remains  true,  however,  that  Japan  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  Asia,  not  so 
much  because  of  any  wish  or  reluctance,  but 
because  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  she  is 
the  one  self-governing  considerable  native 
force  within  a  vast  circle  of  weakness. 

Great  Britain  is  in  the  Far  East  as  an  outside 
force.  Logically  her  sphere  of  influence  there 
comes  up  from  the  south,  from  India,  Australia, 
the  southern  waterways,  just  as  the  logical 
effective  range  of  Japan's  influence  is  through 
the  north  of  Asia.  These  two  influences,  one 
foreign  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  the  other  na- 
tive, meet  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  which  divides 
China  in  the  middle.  The  interests  of  these 
two  are  so  logically  divided  geographically, 
their  need  of  supporting  each  other  in  fair  poli- 
cies in  the  East  with  their  great  combined  sea 


power  is  so  patent,  that  though  a  treaty  has 
existed  between  them,  the  real  treaty  between 
them  would  exist  if  it  had  never  been  writ- 
ten. 

If  America  has  a  sincere  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  it  will  be 
wise  to  understand  Great  Britain's  policy  there, 
and  to  judge  it,  and  if  necessary  argue  it  from 
the  basis  of  fundamental  facts  of  geography, 
economic  laws,  and  the  comparative  fitness  of 
people  to  govern  themselves  or  guide  others. 
Still  more  important  it  will  be  to  understand 
Japan,  weighing  her  not  by  a  petty  yarn  spun 
in  an  afternoon  paper,  but  by  her  broad  records 
and  by  the  facts  upon  which  Japan's  policies 
must  be  founded  whether  Japan  likes  it  or  not, 
and  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

For  unless  we  are  ready  to  maintain  the  force 
to  control  Asia,  and  to  invest  the  money  to  re- 
habilitate Asia,  the  best  way  to  work  our  will 
there,  even  in  restoring  China,  is  by  helping 
Japan  to  take  and  administer  her  natural  re- 
sponsibility in  leadership,  for  which,  fortunately, 
she  has  the  latent  strength  of  national  sta- 
bility and  virtue,  standing  up  conspicuously 
in  the  midst  of  a  wide  world  of  slow  rot  and 
fast  cancer. 
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I  HAD  always  certain  misgivings,"  de- 
clared Admiral  Beatty,  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  German  fleet,  "and  when 
the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  became  a 
part  of  the  Grand  Fleet  those  misgivings 
were  doubly  strengthened.  I  knew  then 
they  would  throw  up  their  hands.  Appar- 
ently, the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  was  'the  last 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.'" 

Just  how  this  "last  straw"  broke  the  camel's 
back,  its  part  in  accomplishing  the  great  end, 
involves  the  year  of  operations  of  our  Battle 


Squadron  with  the  Grand  Fleet  under  the  dash- 
ing Admiral  Beatty.  To  the  average  person 
the  most  surprising  feature  of  that  year  of 
cooperation  in  the  Allied  navies  is  the  absence 
of  a  capital  engagement.  That  this  should 
cause  surprise  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
hazy  understanding  which  prevails,  of  even 
the  most  fundamental  phases,  in  the  second 
place  to  the  lack  of  realization  that  "the  navy 
is  a  shield  and  not  a  rattling  sabre." 

When  the  American  Battle  Squadron  joined 
the    Grand    Fleet   of    Britain    in    December, 
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1917,  tnat  great  force  was  lying  quietly  in  its 
Northern  Base  at  Scapa  Flow,  a  harbor  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.  A  few  days  after  our  arrival 
I  climbed  to  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  a  little  island 
called  Flotta,  to  look  over  that  great,  land- 
locked harbor.  Spread  out  below  me,  swing- 
ing aimlessly  to  the  whims  of  the  eddying 
currents,  lay  the  Grand  Fleet.  No  terror, 
little  awe,  did  those  ships  inspire,  mingling 
with  the  gray  of  earth  and  sky  and  sea.  One 
thought  alone  kept  throbbing  before  me,  that 
I  beheld,  in  that  square  mile  of  listless  ships, 
the  only  barrier  that  lay  between  a  decent 
earth  and  a  fiendish,  Hunnish  chaos.  Could 
he  throttle  that  fleet  where  it  lay,  the  Hun 
would  control  the  seas.  And  control  of  the 
seas  must,  ultimately,  prevail.  Small  wonder 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  with  mine 
as  I  gazed  on  that  delicate  fabric,  the  sure 
shield  that  had  protected  the  world  and  main- 
tained the  armies  of  freedom  through  three 
long  years. 

TO   SEA    WITH    THE   GRAND    FLEET 

THE  following  week,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  arrival,  we  went  to  sea.  The  Grand 
Fleet  was  on  one  of  her  many  "baiting"  exploits, 
involving  the  entire  Allied  sea  forces.  The 
British  tossed  such  exploits  off  in  scorn,  because 
through  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  all 
trials  and  tricks  had  failed  to  coax  the  Hun 
from  his  protected  lair.  To  evade  the  prowl- 
ing submarines  which  lay  forever  in  our  harbor 
mouths,  we  sailed,  according  to  the  custom, 
in  the  black  of  night.  No  glimmer  of  light, 
no  sound,  revealed  a  single  ship.  A  delicate 
clock,  a  gyro-compass,  a  patent  log,  and  a 
little  group  of  men  within  each  hulk,  controlled 
the  destinies  of  nations.  A  hundred  strong, 
those  great  gray  monsters  wound  their  way 
through  the  layers  of  nets  and  fields  of  mines; 
mastered  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Pentland 
Firth  and  passed  on  to  the  sea,  unheralded, 
unknown.  To  the  veteran  British  it  had  be- 
come routine;  to  us  it  was  a  revelation.  Again 
the  triumph  of  navigation. 

When  I  came  on  deck  in  the  blazing  sunrise 
of  the  following  morning,  I  beheld  a  sight 
which  sent  a  thrill  from  tip  to  toe,  and  which, 
once  seen,  could  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Grand  Fleet  stretched  away  before  me,  a 
triple  cordon  of  living  steel,  touching  the  arc 
of  heaven  either  way!  No  longer  the  gray- 
hounds  of  Scapa  lolling  listlessly  and  sleepily 
about  their  kennels.     Here  was  the  pack  in 


full  cry,  belching  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke 
as  they  sped  on  defiantly  to  catch  the  scent. 
Millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  men! 
The  glorious  accomplishment  of  years  of  toil 
and  hope,  for  an  ideal.  To  work  with  it,  to 
fight  with  it,  to  be  a  part  of  this  vast  array  was 
our  lot  for  months  as  we  looked  for  the  enemy 
from  Heligoland  to  Norway. 

This  first  endeavor  bore  no  trun.  The 
enemy  did  not  appear  in  any  form.  Perhaps 
for  us  it  was  as  well,  for  we  were  intensely 
occupied  with  the  task  of  merging  ourselves 
with  the  British  Navy.  We  were  actually 
being  grafted  on  to  a  great  parent  tree.  The 
task  must  have  been  consuming  for  those  in 
command.  We  hear  frequently  of  the  trials 
and  despair  encountered  by  those  divisions 
of  our  army  that  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
American  ways,  their  American  equipment, 
their  American  Command.  But  they  had 
time  for  readjustment,  opportunity  to  confer, 
margins  for  error.  Not  so  with  navies.  We 
found  ourselves  at  once  in  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, ready  for  attack,  a  new  unit  of  a  great 
force  which  had  been  drilled  to  the  utmost 
perfection;  operating  in  formations  and  de- 
ployments entirely  new;  using  a  totally  strange 
system  of  signals,  significance  of  flags,  and  ar- 
rangements of  codes.  For  the  signal  force  it 
meant  that  they  must  forget  at  once  their  life's 
work  and  begin  all  over.  It  was  day  and  night 
for  them,  but  they  stuck  to  it.  Mistakes  grad- 
ually diminished,  until  they  faded  completely 
away.  But  on  that  first  sally  more  than  once  we 
held  our  breath.  The  wireless  force  found  itself 
in  no  better  plight,  with  changed  atmosphere, 
more  interferences — a  myriad  of  them — differ- 
ent Hertzian  wave  lengths  and  strange  opera- 
tors to  receive  from!  It  was  disheartening 
to  the  man  who  had  considered  himself  ex- 
pert. But  there  we  were,  at  sea  and  cleared 
for  action — and  all  that  could  be  done  was 
"carry  on."  A  few  weeks  later  Admiral  Rod- 
man asked  a  visiting  British  officer  what  it 
was  that  most  impressed  him  on  our  ship. 
He  thus  replied:  "To  all  intents  and  purposes 
you've  dropped  out  of  the  skies  plop  into  the 
middle  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  It's  a  fleet  that 
has  been  three  and  a  half  years  at  war.  It 
belongs  to  the  oldest  and  most  conservative — 
if  not  the  proudest — navy  in  the  world.  It's 
got  the  Armada  and  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen 
and  Trafalgar  and  Jutland  to  its  credit,  and, 
I  fancy,  it  takes  a  largish  size  in  hats  on  the 
strength  of  it.     It  certainly  has  a  standard 
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by  which  to  judge  strangers.     From  the  mo-  patrols  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  for  without  their 
ment  your  ships  rounded  that  headland  the  unswerving   aid   our   operations   would    have 
British  Fleet  has  been  sizing  you  up.     Every  been  short-lived.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
boat   that   is  manned  and  leaves  your  ship,  Great   Britain  possessed  about  four  hundred 
every  officer  or  man  who  moves  about  your  war  vessels.     When  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
decks,    is   being  watched   and   criticized   and  more  than  five  thousand  flew  the  British  flag, 
studied    by   several    thousand   pairs   of   eyes,  including  about   seventeen   hundred   trawlers 
You  live  in  the  limelight.     All  that  is  apt  to  converted  from  a  hundred  peaceful  sea  pur- 
make  a  very  good  man  indeed  self-conscious,  suits  to  be   patrol  vessels,  net-guard  vessels, 
I    came     over     on     the     lookout     for     self-  mine  sweepers,  etc.     The  steam  fishing  fleets 
consciousness,    like  a  lady  visitor  looks  out  became  a  little  navy  within  the  great  navy 
for    wet    paint    on    board.     I've    been    ten  itself,  and  before  the  war's  end   boasted  its 
hours    in    your    flagship,    and     I've    talked  own  traditions.     Outside  of  every  naval  base 
to  samples  of  every    rank  and  rating.     I've  and  harbor  these  sturdy  little  sea-worn  vessels 
only    seen    one    person    self-conscious    under  kept  a  never-ending  vigil,  day  and  night,  the 
friendly  scrutiny.     I  caught  sight  of  myself  in  seasons  'round,  through  four  long  years.    They 
the  looking  glass."  bore  the  daily  drudgery,  and  swept  our  chan- 
Twice  within  a  month  we  changed  our  base  nels  clear  of  mines,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
between  Rosyth  and  Scapa,  led  by  the  Queen  Always  they  held  the  enemy's  scouting  sub- 
Eli^abeth.     We  had  learned  thereby  the  Brit-  marines    below    the    surface    of    our    harbor 
ish  escort  system  and  had  cruised  with  Brit-  mouths,  with  a  patrol  that  dotted  the  coast 
ish  submarines — those  23-knot  monster  "tin-  from  Dover  to  the  Shetlands.     They  gamely 
fish"  called  the  "  K"  class.     We  learned,  sadly  bore  the  brunt  of  the  German  destroyer  raids  on 
enough,  what  the  North  Sea  winter  meant —  English  coastal   towns,  suffering   from    them 
a    seething    cauldron    in    a    drenching    mist,  heavy   losses.     And   out   there,    plunging   up 
Then,  on  the  6th  of  February,  came  our  first  and  down  with  every  swell  for  months  on  end, 
exploit — alone.  a  trawler  held  each  hundred  yards  through- 
The  zest  fell  out  of  the  morning  drills  when  out  the  length  of  miles  of  barrier  nets,  behind 
we  learned  that  something  big  was  in  the  air.  which  lay  the  fleet  in  serene  safety.     The  con- 
Rumors  of  an  operation  were   confirmed   at  ditions  with  which  the  super-men  that  formed 
noon,  for  we  went  to  two  hours  notice  for  the  crews  of  those  storm-scarred  trawlers  or 
steam,  and  then  secured  for  sea.     The  squad-  drifters   had   to   contend   for   their   existence 
ron  drifter,  lying  at  our  stern,  requested  of  the  were  appalling.     None  but  a  sailor,  bred  to 
officer  of  the  deck  permission  to  remain  astern  the  sea,  could  have  stood  it.     At  sea  their  food 
as  usual  for  the  night.     "Yes,"  he   replied,  was  seldom  cooked;  their  clothes  were  often 
"if  you  can  do  19  knots."     At  four  we  had  our  soaked,  with  all  their  belongings;  they  had  no 
orders.     The  Sixth   Battle  Squadron  was  to  exercise  to  speak  of,  scarcely  room  to  stretch; 
shield  a  convoy  bound  for  Bergen,  Norway;  and    often,    when     I've     been    aboard,    the 
to  get  between  the  convoy  and  the  bases  of  the  air  below  decks  reeked  for  lack  of  ventilation! 
enemy,   and   stay   there,    come   what   might.  "Only  stout  hulls  and  stouter  hearts"  could 
It    was    a    thrilling    prospect.     The    evening,  hope  to  endure  and  survive.     Still  they  drove 
clear,    bleak,   quiet,   was  distinctly  lavender,  forward  on  their  cheerless,  desperate  patrol, 
lighted,  apparently,  more  by  the  snow-pow-  year  after  year,  the  knowledge  of  their  service 
1  dered   hills   than  the  gray  sky.     Silently,  on  and  two  weeks'  leave  each  year,  their  sole  re- 
:  signal,  one  by  one,   our  four  majestic  bows  ward.     But  could  those   British  sailors   stay 
swung     into     stately     column.     We     seemed  at  home  and  see  their  unfortified  coast  towns 
1  rather  to  glide  than  be  driven  through  the  sea,  shelled,  their  harmless  sea  industries  harried, 
so  gentle  was  the  throbbing  of  our  mighty  their  helpless  merchant  commerce  sunk?  They 
screws.     Gradually  we  passed  down  the  long  had  traditions,  something  up  to  which  they 
lines  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  superdreadnaughts,  had  to  live  and  die!    They  did  it  to  the  ever- 
dreadnaughts,    battle   cruisers,   cruisers,   light  lasting  glory  of  their  lives!     To  quote   Mr. 
cruisers,     and     destroyers;    silent     powerful,  Paine,  "The  daily  drudgery  of  mine  sweeping 
stretching  to  the  very  nets.  is  the  riskiest  game  of  the  war  by  land  or  sea. 
The  nets!     It  would  be  idle  not  to  dwell  a  It  is  safer  by  sixty  per  cent.,  as  the  proportion- 
moment  on  the  service  of  the  nets  and  the  ate  percentage  of  casualties  shows,  to  be  in  the 
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front-line  trenches  than  to  stick  to  this  job 
of  the  North  Sea  trawler.  Their  honor  roll  of 
dead  is  long  and  tragic,  and  on  it  you  will  read 
the  names  of  ship  after  ship  of  which  there  were 
no  survivors  to  tell  how  the  quick  finish  came." 
A  poem,  written  in  England  by  a  North  Sea 
man,  is  most  appropriate: 

"Little  trawler,  little  trawler, 

Ah,  so  black  against  the  sky, 
With  your  sides  all  torn  and  battered 

And  your  flag  but  half-mast  high, 
Did  your  voyage  fail  to  prosper?" 

Cried  the  little  trawler,  "No; 
We  went  out  and  did  our  duty, 

But  the  skipper  lies  below." 

"Little  trawler,  little  trawler, 

With  the  quaint  old  English  name, 
Did  the  little  ships  before  you 
Ever  join  in  such  a  game?" 
"Well,  I've  heard  my  mother  tell  me," 
Said  the  trawler,  "long  ago, 
That  Lord  Howard  had  to  use  'em 
Just  as  much  as  Jellicoe." 

And  so  the  entire  American  Battle  Squadron 
looked  reverently  in  admiration  at  the  myriads 
of  trawlers  at  the  nets  and  on  patrol,  as  we 
passed  through  the  opened  gates  to  the  sea. 

On  our  first  independent  exploit  the  gods  of 
the  elements  must  have  been  with  us.  Not 
until  we  had  weathered  the  months  of  storms 
which  were  to  follow  did  we  appreciate  the 
fortune  of  it  for  our  navigation.  In  the  moun- 
tains of  Montana  and  New  Hampshire  I  have 
seen  such  nights  as  that  of  our  departure,  but 
never  near  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  was 
crystal  clear,  seeming  to  magnify  each  star  a 
dozen  times.  The  sea  glowed  with  their  lu- 
mination.  Then,  on  the  first  hour  of  the  mid- 
watch,  the  North  burst  into  a  brilliant  arc  of 
light  and  moving  streamers.  A  magnificent 
display  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  followed,  roll- 
ing its  curtains  of  delicate  fire  across  a  setting 
of  reflected  brilliancy.  Against  this  arc  our 
escort  of  destroyers  stood  out  silhouetted 
sharply  black,  and  it  occurred  to  us  what  huge 
and  ideal  targets  we  would  make  for  an  invisi- 
ble submarine  which  might  be  lying  to  the 
southward.  We  neither  heard  nor  saw  a 
single  object.  It  was  not  until  next  day, 
after  we  had  successfully  picked  up  our  plod- 
ding 12-knot  convoy,  zigzagged  and  circled 
it,  obtained  our  information  and  flanked  it  on 
the  south,   that  we  had  our  first   encounter 


with  a  German  submarine.  Shortly  past 
noon  our  bow  destroyer,  well  ahead,  com- 
menced firing  rapidly  and  then  released  two 
depth  charges.  We  were  loaded  in  an  instant, 
and  waiting.  The  boiling  water  from  the 
depth-charge  shock  revealed  no  wreckage  as 
we  passed  it  close  aboard,  but  the  sub  had 
been  at  least  deprived  of  harming  us.  The  de- 
stroyer reported  it  had  fired  on  a  diving  peri- 
scope. 

Next  day  we  struck  it  far  more  lively. 
Morning  found  us  plowing  into  a  dense  fog 
and  very  near  the  coast  of  Norway.  The  mist 
was  slow  to  rise  but  finally  revealed  the  coast 
against  a  wall  of  snow-capped  mountains 
backing  up  its  jagged  cliffs  and  fjords.  The 
sight  of  that  strange  land  brought  with  it 
the  first  realization  of  the  peril  which  threat- 
ened our  situation.  There  we  were,  four 
battleships,  alone  save  for  a  light  protective 
screen,  with  the  entire  German  High  Seas  Fleet 
five  hours  nearer  than  our  closest  reinforce- 
ments, and  with  their  seven  28-knot  battle 
cruisers — who  knew  where?  With  whatever 
we  might  engage,  we  must  cling  to  them, 
as  long  as  our  teeth  would  hold,  hoping  for 
summoned  reinforcements.  If  not  annihilated 
we  must  have  been  well  knocked  about.  Yet 
the  British  had  risked  their  squadrons,  week 
after  week,  and  the  best  that  had  come  out  to 
threaten  them  were  enemy  light  cruisers. 
Some  of  the  Hun's  philosophy  will  long  remain 
unfathomed. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  promptly 
on  a  secret  schedule,  we  picked  up  the  return- 
ing convoy  to  the  north'ard,  bound  for  Eng- 
land. As  we  deployed  to  the  southeast  on 
our  appointed  duty,  there  seemed  for  us  a  dull 
afternoon  ahead.  The  weather  furnished  no 
excitement,  and  as  yet  no  Hun.  Our  gun 
crews  tired  of  their  never  ending  watches, 
and  had  begun  to  look  forward,  as  usual,  to 
the  eventful  twilight.  For  Longfellow  might 
well  have  revised  his  twilight  lines  for  these 
North  Sea  evenings  to: 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  clouds  are  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  the  height  of  the  day's  preparations 
Which  is  known  as  the  submarine's  hour. 

This  time,  however,  we  had  broad  daylight, 
with  the  weather  fair.  Strangely  enough,  in 
spite  of  every  posted  lookout,  it  was  Admiral 
Rodman  himself  who  first  observed  the  ap- 
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proaching  danger.     From  the  bridge  below  I 
heard  him  call  his  Chief  of  Staff,  and  point  out  a 
strange  black  object  off  the   starboard   bow. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  word  was  passed 
by  lookout.     Before  the  voice  tubes  brought 
it  from  control,  the  gun  at  which  I  stood  had 
come  to  bear  upon  it.     Then  "Load!    Train 
30!    German    submarine!"     came    down.     A 
rush  of  air,  the  bumping  shell,  the  breech-click 
— ready!    One   breathless   second   seemed   to 
pass  before  "  Range  2700;  scale  55  ";  came  down 
the  tube.  We  lacked  the  last  word  "Commence 
Fire."     The    pointer    and    the    trainer    both 
were  shouting  "Mark!     Mark!"  as  their  gun 
bore  on  its  prey.     Seconds  were  precious;  the 
delay  must  be  fatal.     Next  instant  we  grasped 
the  reason,  and  my  temper  fell.     Our  bow  de- 
stroyer, jumping  like  a  pouncing  tiger,  had 
lifted  her  keen  bows  clear  out  of  water  in  a 
mass  of  foam  before  her  thirty  knots.     Thrust- 
ing between  us  and  the  submarine,  she  hurled 
herself  upon  the  foe.     Seconds  only  were  be- 
tween them  as  the  latter  dived.     A  dull  vi- 
bration shook  the  ship  and  tore  the  sea  to  bits 
as  the  first  depth  charge  exploded.    As  ref- 
eree, we  would  have  called  the  duel  off.     But 
scarcely   was   this   episode   completed,    when 
Florida,  in  line  abreast  to  starboard,  took  up 
the  game.     Her  siren  shrieked  a  warning  as 
she  jammed  her  helm  to  port,  barely  grazing 
the  Wyoming's  stern.     The  torpedo  shot  across 
her  bows,  missed,  sped  on  to  oblivion.     Signals 
flew.     The  shutters  of  our  searchlights  clat- 
tered ceaselessly,  backed  by  a  mass  of  floating 
bunting   at    the    yardarms.     Convoy,    escort, 
cruisers,  were  informed  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, warned  against  it.     Round  two  had  ended! 
Then  Delaware  stepped  into  the  ring.     Sud- 
denly, with  that  same  ungodly  siren  shriek 
she  wheeled    180  degrees  to  starboard.     Her 
five-inch    battery    announced    that    she    had 
found  no  phantom  foe;  but  firing  would  not 
stop  the  two  pale  greenish  streaks  diverging 
through   the  water  toward  her  bows.     They 
cleared   her,    but   the   narrow   margin   left   a 
sour  taste  in  all  their  mouths  for  days.     She 
sped  on  down  before  the  wind  away  from  us, 
great  volumes  of  dense  black  piling  up  above 
her  by  forced  draught.    The  Admiral  altered 
course  to  the  north'ard,  and  soon  the  flying 
Delaware,   with  her  two   faithful   destroyers, 
swung  back  full  speed  to  join  her  jolted  squad- 
ron.   On  arrival  at  our  base,  Admiral  Rodman 
dispatched  a  letter  to  Captain  Scales  of  the 
Delaware: 


The  Division  Commander  wishes  to  express  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  vigilance  exercised  and  the 
prompt  and  skilled  manner  in  which  the  Delaware 
was  handled  on  February  8th  off  the  Norwegian 
Coast,  owing  to  which  you  avoided  two  torpedoes 
fired  at  the  ship  at, .short  range  by  an  enemy's 
submarine.  It  was  an  excellent  example  of  pre- 
paredness and  efficiency,  and  is  most  heartily  com- 
mended. 

As  the  details  were  assembled  on  our  home- 
ward way,  by  signal,  it  became  apparent  that 
a  deliberate  trap  had  been  laid  for  the  squad- 
ron by  enemy  submarines.  Clearly  the  fail- 
ure of  this  well  planned  attack  showed  us  that 
the  torpedo  is  not  a  weapon  to  be  greatly 
feared  by  vessels  of  our  type  traveling  at  high 
speeds.  Some  indication  of  that  confidence 
and  scorn  which  the  British  had  acquired 
could  be  noticed  in  our  ship  as  we  left  the 
danger  of  attack  astern. 

On  to  our  base  we  plied  our  way,  circling 
and  scouting  for  two  more  days.  Lack  of 
sleep  told  on  all  hands,  particularly  the  gun 
crews  whose  long  schedule  of  watches  had 
permitted  but  brief  snatches  of  sleep.  On 
the  night  watches  those  tough  lads  stumbled 
and  mumbled  in  their  weariness,  but  stuck, 
always  stuck.  The  remorseful  bits  of  tell- 
tale wreckage,  spars,  and  strange  floating  ob- 
jects of  which  the  war-time  North  Sea  was  so 
full,  proved  the  sole  diversion  for  the  gunners. 
They  tried  their  best  to  make  them  into  sub- 
marines, pleaded  to  open  fire.  Always  their 
object  disappeared  astern.  As  we  entered 
Scapa  Flow  on  the  morning  of  February  tenth, 
a  collier,  hovering  like  an  evil  spirit  at  the 
anchorage  of  each  ship,  gave  us  scarce  time  to 
catch  our  breath  before  we  plunged  into  filth 
and  soot.  The  Admiral  shoved  off  at  once  for 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  to  report  his  operation 
successfully  accomplished;  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  realization  of  our  first  actual  service 
that  kept  those  dog-tired  sailors  shoveling, 
for  it  was  Sunday. 

Twice  again  we  shielded  convoys,  on  trips 
far  different  from  the  first.  On  these,  as  nearly 
every  other  time  we  ventured  out,  we  were  be- 
set by  North  Sea  gales,  and  drenched  through- 
out the  voyages.  Briefly,  a  few  days'  diary 
on  one  trip  reveals  their  nature. 

Friday  March  8th — Scapa  Flow. 

Bleak  and  blowy  morning.  After  continued 
sanding,  our  decks  begin  to  look  as  they  did  before 
we    docked.     Second    Battle    Squadron    stood    in 
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after  convoy  duty.  Our  turn  next — the  awful  grind 
to  Norway  and  return.  Flashing  bunting  on  the 
acting  flagship  Revenge  put  us  on  short  notice  for 
steam,  with  orders.  We  steal  out  at  midnight. 
All  afternoon  securing  for  sea,  checking,  reporting, 
dogging  down.  Battle  stations  sounded  before 
twelve — a  drag  to  reach  the  deck  from  a  sound 
sleep. 

Saturday,  March  gth,  at  sea. 

Wind  increased  to  gale.  Squadron  seems  des- 
tined to  worst  weather  of  the  North  Sea.  Turned 
us  topsy-turvy.  Compensation  is  comparative 
immunity  from  submarine  attack.  Convoy  not 
picked  up.  Wind  increased  all  forenoon;  blowing 
90  at  noon.  Slowed  down  to  16- 14- 12- 10-8-6-4 
knots  to  save  our  smothering  destroyers.  Green 
seas  foaming  over  us.  Florida  steering  gear  jammed, 
forced  delay.  Our  port  signal  bridge  carried  in. 
Increased  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  ship  as 
strain  begins  to  tell  heavily. 

Sunday,  March  10th,  at  sea. 

Gale  held  up  to  60  with  a  bad  outlook.  Every- 
thing drenched.  Scud,  driving  across  a  brilliant 
moon,  gave  fantastic  effects  on  the  twinkling  sea, 
glorious  in  her  fury.  The  convoy,  bucking  the 
northeaster,  had  to  slow  way  down.  Seaworthi- 
ness of  destroyers  exhibited  on  180  degrees  turn. 
Buried  completely.  Thought  one  gone  as  a  sea 
broke  over  her  in  a  gaping  valley,  but  she  was  up 
like  a  cork.  Set  the  table  at  dinner  for  the  first 
time,  ate  ravenously.  Fired  on  submarine  with 
depth  charges  at  six  thirty. 

Monday,  March  nth,  at  sea. 

Up  at  midnight  with  a  24-hour  span  of  duty  ahead. 
Had  slept  as  dead  in  spite  of  pitching.  Came 
under  the  coast  of  Norway  in  the  morning  and  as 
the  gale  abated  ran  into  a  dense  fog  bank.  Through 
a  mistaken  signal  we  barely  avoided  crashing  into  a 
destroyer,  then  into  Florida.  Cut  her  towing  spar. 
Cruised  northward  on  the  Norwegian  coast  all  after- 
noon, delivered  the  40  vessel  convoy  to  Bergen 
and  started  home  with  the  return  fleet  for  England. 

The  second  great  duty  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  squadrons  of  the  Grand  Fleet  was  their 
part  in  accomplishing  that  greatest  of  all 
defensive  naval  operations,  the  North  Sea 
Mine  Barrage.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  of, 
while  in  its  actual  accomplishment  is  too  stu- 
pendous for  the  mind  to  grasp.  It  was  an 
American  idea,  urged,  developed,  and  executed 
mainly  by  Americans.  To  trap  the  enemy 
near  his  den,  to  hem  him  in — that  was  its  pur- 
pose. But  its  magnitude!  To  plant  a  field  of 
mines  across  the  North  Sea,  from  Scotland  to 
Norway,  a  distance  of  230  miles,  was  the  plan. 


Few  thought  it  possible,  for  the  water  ranges 
from  300  to  900  feet  in  depth,  we  had  no  mines 
nor  mine  layers  to  speak  of,  small  experienced 
personnel,  and  frightful  weather  to  contend 
with,  aside  from  contact  with  the  enemy  and 
the  usual  hazards  of  mine-laying.  The  order 
Came  to  "go  ahead"  and  the  venture  started. 
It  involved  the  use  of  60,000  tons  of  shipping 
for  five  months,  the  establishment  of  two  great 
naval  bases,  and  the  manufacture  of  thousands 
and  thousands  of  mines.  There  was  no  time 
to  waste.  Eight  merchant  ships  were  con- 
verted, which  with  the  San  Francisco  and  the 
Baltimore,  manned  by  crews  which  had  been 
especially  and  intensively  trained  in  mine 
laying,  under  command  of  Captain  R.  R. 
Belknap,  were  sent  to  lay  the  North  Sea  Mine 
Barrage. 

The  mine  field  virtually  would  contain 
six  chains  of  submarine  mines,  stretched  from 
coast  to  coast.  With  an  output  of  1,000  mines 
a  day,  and  five  days  needed  for  a  mine  laying 
operation,  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the 
squadron  should  be  5,000  mines,  to  meet  the 
basic  output.  Actually,  the  capacity  of  the 
squadron  was  5,700.  Finally  the  moment 
to  commence  the  task  of  laying  mines  arrived. 
Could  they  do  it?  As  soon  as  the  barrier 
would  bring  results  there  should  be  German 
opposition.  But  the  Grand  Fleet  said  "we 
hope  so!" 

Shielding  mine  layers  was  not  new  work  to 
the  Grand  Fleet.  We  had  protected  British 
squadrons  at  their  work.  This  promised 
greater  things,  for  we  were  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can Squadron,  besides  to  lay  the  mines,  as 
bait  to  draw  the  High  Seas  Fleet.  One  shield- 
ing squadron  was  detailed  to  each  mine  laying 
trip  by  schedule,  and  early  in  June  our  first 
turn  fell  due.  Writes  Captain  Belknap,  com- 
mander of  the  mine  force,  "On  the  second 
excursion,  in  June,  our  own  battleships,  under 
Rear-Admiral  Rodman  in  the  New  York,  were 
the  support,  making  a  proud  sight  for  us  as  the 
great  squadron  filed  out  and  swept  off  toward 
an  intercepting  station."  It  was  a  proud  sight 
for  us,  as  well,  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  on 
that  great  mining  squadron.  With  the  change 
of  season  we  encountered  less  bad  weather  on 
these  mining  trips,  but  correspondingly  more 
submarines.  We  were  towing  kite  balloons 
at  all  times  when  at  sea,  however,  which  al- 
ways gave  us  time  to  dodge,  and  our  destroyers 
basis  for  attack.  Gradually  the  great  nets 
hemmed  the  "tin  fish"  in.     Thirteen  excur- 
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sions  by  the  American  Mining  Squadron 
and  eleven  by  the  British,  laid  70,000  mines, 
four  fifths  of  which  were  ours.  The  work 
began  to  bring  results,  although  the  losses 
probably  never  will  be  fully  known.  The 
Germans  admit  the  loss  of  23  submarines  in 
that  barrage,  while  more  are  claimed.  The 
British  Admiralty  believes  the  submarine  cam- 
paign was  broken  up  by  the  barrage,  which 
was  in  fact  a  large  contributor  to  the  great 
end. 

The  brilliant  operations  against  Zeebrugge 
and  Ostend  by  the  forces  in  Dover,  marked 
April  as  a  month  of  new  hope  and  expectation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  after  standing 
by  at  one  hour  notice  for  steam  on  the  22d 
and  23d,  not  knowing  what  to  expect,  we  sud- 
denly put  to  sea.  It  was  a  vast  fleet  left  the 
Firth  of  Forth  that  day,  comprised  of  our 
entire  forces  large  and  small.  Mist  and 
heavy  weather  greeted  us  outside,  as  we  headed 
straight  across  the  North  Sea.  Our  orders 
were  to  intercept  any  attempt  that  might 
be  made  by  German  cruisers,  or  the  High  Seas 
Fleet,  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  Zeebrugge. 
Eighty-five  miles  north  of  the  attack  we  took 
our  post,  and  guessed  the  danger  almost  to 
perfection.  The  German  cruisers  ventured 
out,  and  our  advance  screen  made  a  twenty- 
mile  contact  with  their  own.  Full  speed 
ahead,  the  day  held  promise.  A  huge  Zeppe- 
lin, of  their  scouting  force  was  sighted  from 
Repulse  and  then  it  turned  and  fled.  Too 
much  had  it  seen,  for  the  Germans  at  once 
opened  out  for  Kiel  with  all  the  speed  they  had. 
We  followed  to  their  mine  fields,  but  the  raid 
had  ended,  and  our  work  was  done.  We 
turned  our  heads  for  home,  and  stretching 
in  single  column,  the  Grand  Fleet  measured 
seventy-three  miles  long!  Not  until  the  mes- 
sages, announcing  the  success  of  this  most 
daring  naval  feat  of  all  time  began  to  flash 
by  wireless  to  us  as  we  steamed  for  home, 
did  any  but  the  high  commands  know  what 
our  exploit  had  accomplished.  We  presumed 
it  had  been  just  another  false  alarm.  But 
when  the  news  of  how  the  gallant  Dover  force 
had  actually  "twisted  the  dragon's  tail"  in 
such  audacious  manner  was  read  off  in  our 
mess  room,  the  cheers  that  went  up  shook  our 
very  frames.  A  doubt  continues  to  exist  as 
to  the  value  of  the  operations  against  Zee- 
brugge, the  gain  to  justify  the  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  life.  I  am  quoting  Captain  Car- 
penter   who    commanded    the    Vindictive    at 


Zeebrugge  when  I  say  that  dating  from  that 
raid  in  April  not  a  single  submarine  passed 
through  the  channel  at  Zeebrugge  (which  is 
the  only  practical  outlet  from  the  great  Ger- 
man submarine  base  at  Bruges)  for  three 
months.  The  value  of  such  achievement  is 
inestimable. 

The  greatest  sport,  the  finest  drill,  and  yet 
the  hardest  work  we  had,  came  while  at  sea  on 
operations  known  as  "  Pee  Zeds."  At  least 
once  each  month,  without  warning  and  sud- 
denly enough  to  put  us  all  on  edge,  we  fought 
an  "action"  somewhere  in  the  North  Sea. 
The  forces  basing  at  Scapa,  and  the  forces 
basing  at  Rosyth  would  put  to  sea  by  pre- 
arrangement,  simultaneously.  An  area,  desig- 
nated as  "P.  Z."  was  selected  as  a  general 
place  of  action,  and  toward  this  the  two  sec- 
tions made  their  way.  Usually  the  Battleship 
Force  came  from  the  north,  the  Battle  Cruis- 
ers and  the  5th  Battle  Squadron  from  the 
south.  One  force  were  the  "  Reds,"  the  other 
the  "  Blues."  Neither  knew  the  other's  tactics 
or  deployment,  when  they  would  make  con- 
tact, or  how  they  would  attack.  Each  simply 
knew  the  other  force  was  "out."  Down  to 
the  last  detail  of  gunfire  and  casualty  drill 
were  those  engagements  carried  out,  sometimes 
lasting  for  two  days.  Smoke  screens,  air- 
planes, submarines,  destroyers,  and  even  sub- 
calibre  shells  were  used,  and  each  attack  had 
to  be  met  or  yielded  to.  Deployment,  natural 
advantages,  time  of  firing,  and  efficiency  at 
the  guns  were  all  considered  in  a  lengthy  analy- 
sis, and  by  the  actual  performances  one  side 
or  the  other  was  declared  the  victor.  Some- 
times it  meant  continuous  watches,  day  and 
night,  for  these  were  real  battle  conditions. 
Though  the  expense  of  these  excursions  actu- 
ally involved  millions  of  dollars,  it  proved  a 
golden  investment  for  the  Allied  cause.  The 
Grand  Fleet  wore  their  stage  fright  off,  and 
came  to  know  the  North  Sea  'fore  and  aft/ 
up  and  down,  in  every  sort  of  weather. 

THE  "FALSE  ALARM" 

OF  ALL  the  jobs  that  took  us  out  to  sea,  we 
disliked  most  that  call  that  lasted  to  the 
very  end,  the  "false  alarm."  During  the  first 
few  months  we  welcomed  them,  for  each  call 
seemed  to  be  the  real  one — thrilled  us  as  we 
sailed  at  last  to  meet  the  Hun!  Wild  rumors 
always  flew  about,  from  "The  entire  High  Seas 
Fleet  is  waiting  just  outside  in  Pentland 
Firth"  to  "It's  just  a  little  destroyer  scrap  in 
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the  Bight."  Always,  after  our  screen  had 
scoured  the  sea  and  after  we  had  stood  for 
endless  hours  on  watch,  that  hope-destroying 
signal  would  flash  back  from  Beatty's  flag- 
ship— "  Return  to  Base!"  One  of  these  "false 
alarm"  exploits  is  particularly  amusing  and 
brought  about  a  most  remarkable  result.  We 
had  just  arrived  at  Scapa  on  the  morning  of 
October  13,  1918,  as  a  squadron,  having  left 
the  rest  of  the  Grand  Fleet  at  Rosyth.  We 
were  to  spend  the  week  at  target  practice  in 
the  Pentland  Firth.  At  ten  o'clock  that  eve- 
ning rumors  of  the  hair-raising  type  began  to 
filter  down,  and  when  at  midnight  we  were 
put  on  instant  steaming  notice  things  looked 
promising.  I  turned  in  with  one  eye  ahead. 
The  next  I  knew  our  general  alarm  banged 
out.  On  deck  in  twenty  seconds,  to  find  it 
two  a.  m.  and  the  Squadron  doing  fourteen 
knots  for  the  Atlantic.  Three  German  battle 
cruisers  were  reported  by  the  submarine  pa- 
trols to  have  passed  out  on  a  raiding  expedition 
to  cut  off  a  huge  convoy  which  we  knew  was 
bound  for  Archangel.  And  the  gods  of 
Chance  had  placed  our  squadron  here  in  the 
north  alone  to  meet  them,  cut  them  off, 
and  take  full  glory  if  we  succeeded  in  the  op- 
eration! At  four  o'clock  we  put  on  twenty 
knots  and  stood  for  the  channel  between  the 
Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys,  directly  in  the 
cruisers'  supposed  path.  At  daybreak  all 
guns  were  loaded,  manned  for  action.  All 
hands  were  on  their  toes — afraid  to  hope  too 
daringly.  Four  submarine  warnings  came  in 
from  the  patrols  shortly  after  daybreak,  which 
made  us  doubly  watchful.  We  reached  the 
channel  at  ten  and  cruised  and  waited  hope- 
fully until  well  past  noon,  tense,  quiet,  straining 
every  sense.  Then,  like  a  bubble,  the  whole  ex- 
ploit burst.  At  two  o'clock  a  wireless  flashed 
from  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  "Abandon 
search;  return  to  base."  As  the  tension 
snapped  and  let  us  down  to  where  we  felt  our 
weariness,  those  submarine  patrols  of  ours 
received  the  choicest  lot  of  appellations  1  have 
ever  heard  applied  to  thing  or  being!  But 
there  was  yet  one  more  surprise  in  store. 

We  steamed  down  through  the  Orkney 
Islands,  to  enter  Pentland  Firth  from  the 
northeast.  Few  ships  ever  used  that  channel, 
for  it  led  to  no  objective.  In  column  we 
passed  the  rugged  headlands,  were  about  to 
turn  into  the  firth,  when  bump,  bump,  BUMP! 
The  great  ship  trembled  at  the  shock  of  im- 
pact, and  the  navigator  jumped  to  reach  his 


chart.  Twenty-five  fathoms  clear,  without  a 
rock  or  bar!  The  helmsman  at  once  reported 
a  change  in  the  ship's  behavior,  but  the  Cap- 
tain had  already  felt  it  as  he  paced  the  bridge. 
"Admiral,"  he  said,  "there's  something  wrong 
with  our  starboard  propeller.  We've  hit 
something  out  here,  though  God  knows  what." 
Five  minutes  later  we  veered  out  of  column, 
slowed  down  and  limped  to  port.  Divers  were 
over  as  soon  as  the  anchor,  and  to  our  amaze- 
ment found  one  blade  of  the  starboard  screw 
completely  sheered,  another  deeply  gouged, 
and  a  long,  indented  streak  carved  on  our 
underbody.  The  Admiral  hauled  down  his 
flag,  moved  with  his  staff  to  the  Wyoming. 
The  New  York  was  listed  "Out  of  Action." 

Three  days  afterward  we  were  in  the  drydock 
at  Rosyth,  nursing  our  wound.  The  board 
of  investigation  of  the  British  Admiralty  had 
met,  gathered  up  the  evidence,  and  submitted 
a  report  in  which  was  stated  that,  on  consid- 
eration of  the  evidence  furnished  by  its  trawl- 
ers, and  that  presented  by  the  marks  and 
damage  on  the  New  York's  hull,  of  the  opin- 
ions rendered  by  reliable  witnesses;  of  the  loca- 
tion and  time  of  the  incident,  of  the  depth  of 
water  and  absence  of  any  object  on  the  sur- 
face, the  board  had  concluded  that  the  New 
York  had  rammed,  unawares,  an  enemy  obser- 
vation submarine  that  had  been  stationed  in 
the  channel  north  of  the  routes  employed  by 
Grand  Fleet  ships,  but  within  sight  of  all  their 
movements.  Further,  it  was  concluded  that 
the  force  of  impact  must  have  sunk  whatever 
we  collided  with,  and  so  the  New  York  was 
officially  accredited  with  a  German  submarine. 
Admiral  Rodman  thus  presented  his  unique 
accomplishment  in  a  report  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Washington. 

That  sortie  in  the  north  was  destined  to 
be  the  Squadron's  last  operation,  except  the 
Great  One.  At  that  time  the  end  of  hostilities 
seemed  nowhere  in  sight  to  us;  we  looked  at 
least  a  year  ahead.  Yet  hardly  more  than  a 
month  had  passed  when  we  sailed  forth  to  the 
tragic  end  of  Germany's  sinister  dream  of 
sea  power.  There,  before  our  very  eyes,  after 
four  long  years  of  waiting,  the  cowardly  dogs 
gave  up  without  a  show  of  manliness,  without 
an  intimation  that  a  drop  of  red  blood  flowed 
in  their  veins!  Who  else  would  have  done  it? 
Those  marvelous  ships,  those  thousands  of 
men!  Has  any  other  nation,  however  small, 
ever  committed  so  colossal  an  act  of  coward- 
ice? 
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lars chiefly  for  teachers'  salaries  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  similar 
announcement  by  Princeton,  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  our  whole 
system  of  higher  education  is  in  danger  of  dry  rot  unless  salaries  are  raised 
sufficiently  to  recruit  able  young  men  into  the  teaching  profession 
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SHIPS,  the  railroad  service,  the  wire 
service,  an  Army  programme,  budget, 
k  reform  and  economy,  a  Mexican  settle- 
|  merit,  an  immigration  law — these  and 
many  other  pressing  domestic  ques- 
tions present  themselves  to  the  President  on  his 
return. 

And  our  foreign  problems  do  not  end,  but 
rather  begin,  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Germany  and  the  Senate's  deci- 
sion concerning  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  With  all  these  questions  before  us 
it  is  unfortunate  that  we  find  the  Government 
divided  against  itself.  The  President  is  suffer- 
ing notonlyfrom  the  diminution  of  power  which 
affects  the  lasL  two  years  of  a  President's 
second  term — when  there  is  little  more  that  he 
can  do  for  Congress — but  also  from  the  added 
fact  that  the  control  of  Congress  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  party. 

Moreover,  the  inevitable  wasteful  results  of 
carrying  on  a  war  without  preparation  or  fore- 
sight, the  bad  plight  of  the  railroads,  and  the 
maladministration  of  the  post  office  have  les- 
sened the  President's  strength  with  the  pub- 
lic. He  is  in  a  more  difficult  position  than  he 
has  been  at  any  time  during  his  Presidency. 
He  is  certain  to  meet  criticism  and  opposition 
at  every  turn.  And  yet  on  him  and  the  pro- 
gramme he  presents  rests  most  of  the  hope  of 
the  public  that  its  very  tangled  affairs  will  be 
attended  to.  It  is  possible  for  the  majority 
in  Congress  to  prepare  and  pass  a  legislative 
programme  to  meet  the  country's  needs  if  the 
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majority  has  the  cohesion,  courage,  and  ability 
to  do  this.  But  the  indications  are  that  this 
Congress,  like  its  predecessors,  will  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  formulation 
of  a  programme  is  not  properly  a  legislative 
function— that  a  legislature  is  by  its  very  na- 
ture and  size  a  critical  and  not  a  constructive 
body. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  President's  proper 
function  will  be  usurped  by  Congress. 

But  the  conditions  under  which  he  must 
present  a  programme  are  terribly  difficult. 
A  similar  situation  arose  toward  the  end  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  term,  and  likewise  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Taft's  term — a  situation  in 
which  Congress  couldn't  make  a  programme  of 
its  own  and  wouldn't  follow  the  President's 
programme.  It  has  become  practically  a  rule 
that  the  last  part  of  each  President's  term  shall 
be  nearly  barren  of  results.  That  means  that 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  time  our  Govern- 
mental machinery  is  jammed,  as  it  bids  fair 
to  be  now  when  we  so  keenly  need  it  to  run 
smoothly. 

We  need  a  more  responsible  and  articulated 
Government  than  we  have  had  and  the  budget 
is  the  first  step  toward  it.  Perhaps  a  sensa- 
tional and  sound  fight  for  a  budget,  responsible 
government,  and  the  end  of  invisible  appropri- 
ating methods  and  the  pork  barrel  would 
present  the  President  with  a  programme  capa- 
ble of  getting  him  through  the  difficulties  ahead 
and  make  a  lasting  improvement  in  our  Gov- 
ernment at  the  same  time. 
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Minister  of  War  in  France  when  the  Great  War  began  and  now  Governor 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  first  French  civil  official  to  head  the  government  of 
those  provinces  since  1871 


Appointed  as  head  of  an  American  Commission  to  investigate  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Jews  in  Poland — one  example  of  the  various  responsibilities 
abroad  that  the  war  has  forced  upon  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
first  attempts  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations 


Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  a  position  which 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  in  Congress  for  framing  a  proper  military 
policy  based  upon  the  experience  of  this  country  and  the  Allies  in  the  war. 


Still  undisputed  head  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  was  shown  at  the 
Atlantic  City  convention,  where  his  principles  against  a  labor  party  in  politics  and 
against  Bolshevism  or  any  similar  manifestations  were  overwhelmingly  supported 


Now  President  of  the  Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  whose  distinguished 
services  in  command  of  our  naval  forces  in  Europe  have  been  recognized  by 
honorary  degrees  from  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  colleges. 
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The  League  of  Nations  and  a  New  Era  easily.    As  things  were  before  this  war  read- 
justments in  Europe  were  made  by  the  inter- 

ON  SIGNING  the   Peace  Treaty  with  ested  parties  going  from  one  nation  to  another 

Germany  the  President  issued  a  state-  until  it  formed  some  kind  of  a  combination 

ment  pointing  out  that    this   treaty  which   looked  as  if  it  could  accomplish  the 

ushers  in  a  new  and  better  era  in  international  desired  end. 

affairs.  Under  the  League  of  Nations  this  will  still 

The  treaty  certainly  provides  the  pos-  go  on  but  the  decisions  will  be  reached  in  the 
sibility  of  evolving  a  new  era  in  world  affairs  first  instance  by  votes  instead  of  by  a  half  con- 
but  it  does  not  automatically  insure  us  either  cealed  show  of  arms.  To  play  the  game  of 
a  peaceful,  stable,  or  better  future.  diplomacy  with  votes  is  not  as  dangerous  as 

The  economic  settlements  of  the  peace  were  playing  it  with  battleships  and  battalions.  Of 
worked  out  upon  the  correct  principle  that  the  course,  behind  the  League  votes  there  is  still 
means  of  economic  rehabilitation  should  first  the  force  of  arms,  but  there  is  no  need  to  show 
be  apportioned  to  the  defendants  in  the  war  the  arms  when  the  machinery  for  peaceful 
and  what  was  left  then  given  the  aggressors,  settlement  is  provided,  whereas  there  was  no 
If  this  arrangement  does  not  leave  the  Ger-  special  method  for  deciding  questions  before  ex- 
mans  with  all  they  need  or  all  we  might  wish  cept  the  half  concealed  show  of  force, 
they  had,  nevertheless,  the  only  remedy  Moreover,  the  League  does  provide  the  ne- 
possible  would  be  to  look  after  the  needs  of  cessity  for  a  certain  amount  of  publicity,  which 
the  guilty  by  imposing  hardships  upon  the  is  always  a  strong  deterrent  to  hasty  and  un- 
innocent  which  is  not  what  the  war  was  justifiable  action.  This  publicity  might  also 
fought  for.  be  of  tremendous  value  in  educating  Americans 

A  great  many  people  who  were  very  ardent  in  foreign  affairs.     Up  to  the  present  about  the 

followers  of  the  President  feel  that  the  peace  most  secret  diplomacy  in  the  world  has  been 

does  not  at  all  fulfil  the  peace  programme  that  our  own,  for  it  has  been  the  habit  of  the  Presi- 

he  outlined,  and  there  is  quite  a  general  dis-  dential  office  and  the  State   Department  to 

position  in  the  foreign  press  to  credit  the  Presi-  foster  the  idea  that  the  Government's  inside 

dent  with  a  diplomatic  defeat.  knowledge  on  foreign  affairs  was  such  that  it 

But  the  President  says  that  the  peace  terms  was  little  less  than  sacrilegibus  for  the  public 

with  Germany  satisfy  him  and  they  satisfy  to  do  anything  but  gratefully  accept  the  Gov- 

the  general  public  here.     They  are  not  as  for-  ernmental  decisions. 

giving  to  our  enemies  as  the  President  used  to  If  the  discussion  of  foreign  affairs  at  the 

seem  to  be,  but,  as  Premier  Clemenceau  has  headquarters  of  the  League  of  Nations  aroused 

pointed  out,  statements  of  President  Wilson,  sufficient  interest  in  this  country  to  make  us 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  the  French  and  Italian  realize  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  a 

premiers  all  cover  just  such  a  peace  as  was  democracy  to  understand  the  country's  foreign 

made.  problems  as  well  as  its  domestic  ones,  a  new 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  all  the  boun-  era  will  have  dawned  with  us,  whether  it  does 

daries  and  other  arrangements  made  at  Ver-  elsewhere  or  not. 

sailles  will  be  permanent.     It  would  have  taken  Until  now  as  a  people  we  have  been  in  a 

a  divine  and  not  a  human  wisdom  to  have  mental  condition  in  which  the  President  and 

established  a  condition  needing  no  amendment  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  guise  of  special 

out  of  such  a  chaos.     As  is  the  case  with  a  knowledge  and  the  stimulus  of  patriotism,  could 

good  many  other  historical  documents,  some  lead  us  blindfolded  in  or  out  of  war  in  a  way 

of  the  best  results  of  the  League  Covenant  which  the  Administration  could  not  do  on  any 

are  likely  to  be  just  the  opposite  from  what  it  domestic  issue.     Perhaps  it  has  been  a  dis- 

seems  to  provide.  tinctive  feeling  of  the  dangers  of  this  general 

The  Covenant    seems   to   aim    at    making  ignorance  which  has  made  us  wish  to  shun  all 

the  Peace  Treaty  decisions  permanent.     One  foreign  relations  whatever, 

of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  machinery  The  League  of  Nations,  then,  does  offer  us 

of  the   League  of  Nations,   if  it  works,  will  the  possibility  of  a  new  era  and  a  better  era  if 

be  that  it  will  be  organized  so  that  as  the  we  take  advantage  of  it.     It  does  not  insure 

necessity  arises  it  can  make  the  inevitable  ad-  us  of  a  new  era  unless  we  take  advantage  of  the 

justments  and  changes  in  the  present  terms  opportunity. 
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An  Optimistic  Outlook 

THE  world  is  now  in  a  somewhat  de- 
pressed and  critical  period.  Every  ef- 
fort for  four  years  was  bent  on  the 
struggle  to  crush  militarism,  the  war  to  end 
wars,  the  battle  of  peace  and  democracy.  The 
more  desperate  and  costly  the  struggle  the 
higher  our  imaginations  put  the  stake  of  vic- 
tory. Then  came  victory,  but  the  general  ills 
of  this  world  and  the  particular  troubles  of 
the  war  did  not  immediately  vanish.  Our 
eyes  turned  to  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
Peace  Treaty  would  set  everything  right.  We 
now  have  the  Peace  Treaty  and  it  does  not 
suddenly  end  all  anxiety  or  trouble.  Many 
people  are  specifically  disappointed  with  one 
thing  or  another.  Others  merely  feel  that  all 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  war  are  not  as  great 
as  they  expected.  But  in  reality  any  feeling 
of  cynicism  or  discouragement  is  not  justified. 
The  immediate  result  of  such  a  war  as  we  have 
had  can  never  be  immediately  beneficial.  To 
rid  the  world  of  such  a  terrible  disease  as  the 
German  menace  is  a  major  operation  with 
many  serious  complications.  It  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  body  politic  of  the  world 
to  take  some  time  to  convalesce  and  various 
minor  relapses  are  likely  to  occur.  In  other 
words,  finishing  the  war  is  only  the  first  step. 

From  a  proper  point  of  view  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  and  much  to  encourage 
us.  There  were  many  possible  complications 
of  the  World  War  which  we  might  well  have 
had  that  we  have  largely  escaped. 

The  Holy  War  in  which  many  millions  of  Mo- 
hammedans attacked  the  Christian  nations 
might  have  thrown  India,  Asia  Minor,  and  all 
north  Africa  into  hopeless  chaos.  That  has 
happily  been  averted. 

The  revolt  of  the  Russians  from  the  auto- 
cratic and  incompetent  rule  of  the  Romanoffs 
was  certain  some  time  soon  whether  the  war 
came  or  not.  The  particular  form  of  the  re- 
volt is  perhaps  worse  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been  but  much  can  be  charged  to  other 
causes  than  the  war. 

There  is  unrest  in  every  country  in  Europe 
and  some  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  certainly 
it  is  not  more  than  we  should  have  expected  as 
a  result  of  four  years'  effort  in  destroying  the 
means  and  the  men  who  normally  produce  the 
things  by  which  we  live. 

We  have  to  pay  for  that,  of  course,  and  all 
over  the  world  people  are  likely  to  increase 


somewhat  the  burden  by  trying  to  enact  some 
short-cut  method  of  getting  rid  of  it  quickly. 

It  was  possible,  had  the  war  gone  on  much 
longer,  that  the  means  of  making  a  living  for 
such  a  vastly  increased  population  as  the  world 
now  holds  would  have  been  so  impaired  that  a 
thing  like  Bolshevism  would  have  appeared  all 
over  Europe.  As  it  is,  fortunately,  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  food  enough,  and  its  dis- 
tribution is  improving.  There  is  raw  material 
and  work  enough  and  it  looks  as  if  in  a  year 
or  two  all  Europe  but  Russia  will  be  on  what 
might  be  called  a  paying  basis.  The  basis 
may  not  be  even  as  high  as  it  was  before  the 
war  and  that  will  lead  to  constant  discontent 
among  people  who  suffered  much  to  create  a 
better  era,  but  a  return  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  normality  as  quickly  as  now  seems  likely 
will  fill  many  pages  of  wondering  comment  in 
the  histories  of  the  future. 

There  are  many  big  tasks  ahead,  tasks  of 
imagination  and  courage  in  building  up  a  better 
civilization  out  of  the  structure  which  the 
Germans  tried  first  to  dominate  and  then  to 
wreck.  But  there  is  nothing  to  be  either  cyn- 
ical or  discouraged  about.  The  world  has 
come  out  of  the  war  badly  enough  off,  Heaven 
knows,  but  not  at  all  hopelessly  off,  not  in  such 
bad  condition  as  can  not  be  fairly  quickly 
restored,  and  not  nearly  in  such  bad  condition 
as  just  a  few  more  turns  of  ill  luck  might  have 
put  us. 


Two   Explanations   of   the    International 
"Conspiracy" 

SENATOR  BORAH  and  The  Nation  are 
greatly  worried  about  the  influence  of 
international  bankers  on  the  public's 
mind  concerning  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Nation  says  of  a  speech  of  Senator 
Knox's  at  a  Senatorial  meeting: 

If  report  is  to  be  credited,  his  argument  ran 
something  as  follows: 

Some  of  you  gentlemen  [referring  to  the  progres- 
sive Senators]  have  expressed  it  as  your  opinion  that 
the  League  of  Nations  is  being  set  up  in  Paris  by  the 
international  bankers,  in  order  that  they  may  control 
the  world  through  its  machinery.  Now,  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  with  me — I  know.  They  are 
planning  to  set  up  a  receivership  for  civilization,  and 
to  use  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  all  the  bonded  obligations  of  Europe,  and 
to  crush  out  opposition  to  their  plans  by  the  com- 
bined force  of  arms  and  of  organized  opinion  through- 
out the  world. 
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In  these  words  of  Mr.  Knox's  (if  they  are  his) 
the  case  sounds  pretty  bad.  It  seems  worth 
looking  into. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  something  like  this: 
During  the  war  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped an  ability  to  make  a  large  surplus  of 
goods  for  export  besides  the  great  staples  like 
cotton  and  wheat  which  we  have  always 
exported.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  these  manu- 
factured products  must  be  sold  abroad  or  a 
very  serious  period  of  overproduction  and  fall- 
ing prices  will  overtake  us.  We  can  not  sell 
abroad  unless  our  customers  can  pay.  Owing 
to  the  war  our  customers  have  no  cash  and  in 
order  to  pay  they  must  borrow.  There  is  no 
one  to  borrow  from  but  us.  So  they  endeavor 
to  borrow  from  us,  and  as  this  kind  of  business 
is  done  by  bankers,  the  bankers  enter  the  pic- 
ture. This  necessity  for  the  "  conspiracy"  they 
are  engaged  in  has  been  publicly  discussed  for 
two  or  three  years  by  all  kinds  of  people  en- 
tirely outside  banking  circles. 

This  account  does  not  make  the  picture 
seem  quite  so  bad.  Despite  the  shrieks  of  the 
temperamentally  suspicious  minded  and  neg- 
ative minded  folk  we  shall  go  on  lending 
Europe  money  even  as  Europe  lent  us  money 
for  a  hundred  years.  We  shall  do  it  because 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  prosperity  here, 
because  not  to  do  it  would  be  a  diabolical 
method  of  ruining  our  comrades  in  arms  in  the 
great  struggle  just  past,  and  because  we  are 
not  afraid  of  the  responsibilities  our  wealth 
entails. 


The  Truth  About  the  Colombian  Affair 

THE  treaty  by  which  we  are  to  agree 
to  pay  Colombia  25  million  dollars  seems 
probable  of  passage  in  the  Senate.  The 
25  million  is  an  admission  of  guilt  on  our  part 
in  the  instigation  of  the  revolution  in  Panama. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  our  Government  was 
not  guilty.  The  revolution  that  made  Panama 
was  engineered  by  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla,  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  old  French  Canal  Com- 
pany in  conjunction  with  Panamanians.  Hav- 
ing engineered,  the  revolution,  Colonel  Bunau- 
Varilla  appeared  as  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  the  new  state  and  as  such  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  United  States. 

Under  certain  treaty  obligations  for  which 
there  were  several  precedents  United  States 
sailors  did  prevent  the  Colombians  fighting 
on  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  this 


unquestionably  helped  Panama  to  succeed. 
But,  despite  the  connotation  usually  put  on 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  words,  the  man  who  took 
Panama  from  Colombia  was  Bunau-Varilla,  not 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  Pana- 
ma from  Bunau-Varilla  very  soon  afterward. 
At  that  time  the  question  of  the  payment 
of  money  to  recompense  Colombia  for  a  loss 
which  we  immediately  turned  to  our  gain  came 
up.  Colonel  Bunau-Varilla's  letter  to  Mr.  Hay 
on  the  subject  puts  the  situation  very  clearly: 

November  18,  1903. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Will  you  allow  me  to  condense  the  somewhat 
loosely  expressed  ideas  I  submitted  to  you  yesterday 
on  the  question  of  reserving  for  Colombia  against  a 
quit  claim  a  part  of  the  $10,000,000  which  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  Republic  of  Panama  by  the  United 
States? 

This  in  my  opinion,  would  create  two  independent 
impressions. 

First:     Impression  on  the  world  in  general. 

Any  man  who  pays  something  that  he  does  not 
owe  is  immediately  thought  to  be  paying  under  the 
pressure  of  blackmail. 

Any  man  who  pays  under  the  pressure  of  black- 
mail is  immediately  thought  to  be  paying  on  account 
of  a  concealed  crime. 

This  would  be  the  immediate  opinion  of  the  world 
if  the  United  States  is  beheld  to  be  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  she  had  no  hand  in  the  Isthmian 
Revolution,  and  is  therefore  under  no  liability  to 
Colombia  for  damages,  and  simultaneously  to  be  pay- 
ing a  heavy  sum  to  get  rid  of  the  claim  of  Colombia. 

The  only  possible  interpretation  would  be:  a  pub- 
lic confession  of  breach  of  international  faith. 

L'Enfer  est  pave  de  bonnes  intentions;  he  who 
imagined  good-heartedly  this  fine  solution  is  a  master 
in  paving  the  lower  regions. 

Second:     Impression  on  Spanish  Americans. 

To  the  demonstration  which  would  result  thus 
from  such  an  action,  namely,  the  admission  of  the 
United  States  to  having  played  a  Machiavellian 
trick  upon  Colombia,  would  be  added  in  Spanish 
American  hearts  the  incurable  and  bitter  resentment 
of  the  insulting  offer  of  a  little  money  compensation 
for  a  patriotic  wrong. 

In  a  case  like  this,  the  rules  applicable  to  treaties 
of  peace  after  a  war  would  not  be  justified.  In  a 
treaty  of  peace  money  questions  come  in  natural 
order  with  other  conditions.  But  in  this  case,  when 
the  United  States  maintains,  with  peifect  justice 
and  absolute  propriety,  that  she  had  not  done  any- 
thing else  but  what  was  her  rigorous  obligation  ac- 
cording to  her  treaty  duties  and  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law;  and  when  immediately  afterward  she 
appears  to  confess  in  fact  what  she  denies  in  theory 
and  offers  a  lump  sum  of  money  to  heal  the  wound 
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and  to  redress  the  wrong;  she  would  be  adopting  an 
attitude  which  would  be  a  direct  offense  to  the  senti- 
ment of  dignity  and  to  the  natural  pride  of  all  Span- 
ish Americans.  It  would  amount  to  a  slight  which 
would  be  felt  from  the  frontier  of  Arizona  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

No!  Really  I  cannot  imagine  any  move  more 
dangerous  and  more  impolitic  than  such  a  one. 

Pallas  Athene  would  be  replaced  by  a  female 
broker  of  suspicious  dealings. 

On  reading  over  the  text  of  the  new  draft  of  that 
treaty  I  propose twoadditionsinArticleVI  I.     .     . 

With  these  additions  the  new  draft,  if  you  think  it 
satisfactory,  should  be  adopted  so  as  to  begin  the 
construction  of  the  Canal  with  a  homogeneous  in- 
strument not  recalling  the  'Erreurs'  of  Concha. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  P.  Bunau-Varilla. 

Since  that  letter  was  written  none  of  the 
facts  have  changed.  The  only  excuse  that 
exists  for  a  payment  now  that  was  denied  then 
is  that  Colombia  has  disseminated  the  im- 
pression of  our  guilt  until  it  is  quite  generally 
believed  not  only  abroad  but  here  as  well. 


Industrialism  and  Economic  Equality 

THREE  or  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  the  world  was 
accustomed  to  live  in  greater  danger 
of  violence,  disease,  and  starvation  than  the 
population  of  Europe  now  suffers  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  And  at  that  time  Europe  was  able 
to  support  only  a  comparatively  meagre  popu- 
lation in  that  squalid  and  disease-ridden  pov- 
erty. At  that  time  also  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  even  more  unequal  than  now. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  general  upward  trend 
in  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  mass  of  the  pop- 
ulation since  then.  The  most  rapid  advance 
has  been  during  the  last  hundred  years  or  dur- 
ing the  period  of  modern  steam  and  electrical 
industry.  The  modern  industrial  system,  de- 
spite all  its  obvious  social  defects,  supports  a 
far  larger  population  in  greater  comfort  and 
well  being  than  has  ever  been  on  earth  before. 

Modern  industrialism,  therefore,  is  not  to 
blame  for  the  inequalities  of  fortune.  They 
existed  before  industrialism  came  and  they  still 
exist  and  their  cure  means  gradually  evolving 
means  to  cure  a  much  more  fundamental  thing 
than  our  modern  industrial  organization — the 
variations  in  human  abilities  and  opportunities. 

But  modern  industry  has  to  its  credit  that 
it  has  made  possible  sufficient  production  of 
the  things  we  live  by  to  enable  a  very  largely 


increased  population  to  live  on  a  greatly  im- 
proved plane. 

To  greatly  improve  our  present  conditions, 
therefore,  we  must  work  constructively  along 
two  lines — the  first,  greater  use  of  machinery 
or  greater  industrialization  in  order  to  insure 
a  total  production  sufficient  to  make  all  com- 
fortable, and  second,  a  continuance  of  the  ef- 
fort to  equalize  the  distribution,  not  of  wealth 
but  the  ability  to  make  it.  To  redistribute 
wealth  would  only  be  a  temporary  palliation. 
To  equalize  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
make  it  without  impairing  the  total  necessary 
production  is,  indeed,  the  needed  line  of  pro- 
gress. 

In  this  country  the  war  has  had  something 
of  that  effect.  We  suffered  so  little  damage 
in  the  war  that  our  ability  to  produce  has  not 
been  impaired.  An  increased  world  market 
has  forced  on  us  improved  industrial  methods 
by  which  we  produce  more  per  capita  than 
formerly.  And  while  this  is  going  on  a  redis- 
tribution in  wealth  and  in  opportunity  has 
gone  on.  The  man  who  owned  a  million  dollars 
in  1912  could  get  about  twice  as  much  for  it 
then  as  now.  In  other  words,  his  wealth  has 
about  been  cut  in  half.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  sells  either  head  or  hand  work  gets 
more  for  his  work  than  then,  not  only  more  in 
money  but  in  most  cases  more  in  real  value. 
A  kind  of  redistribution  of  which  the  mention 
used  to  frighten  us  badly,  has  taken  place  and 
few  people  recognize  "the  menace"  even  after 
it  is  all  over  and  they  are  going  on  cheerfully 
with  their  affairs  unconscious  that  the  worst 
has  happened. 

But  the  relative  money  reward  of  different 
services  and  kinds  of  ability  is  still  glaringly  un- 
even and  disproportionate.  Seemingly  only 
by  a  slow  and  gradual  evolution  can  we  improve 
this  condition  much.  The  graduated  income 
tax  helps  reduce  the  evidence  of  disproportion- 
ate income  but  it  does  not  remedy  the  evil  at 
the  source.  As  a  palliative  it  is  useful,  and 
useful  also  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  richer 
men  their  greater  debt  to  the  country.  And 
in  some  ways  what  are  known  as  excess  profit 
taxes  may  be  doing  the  same.  In  other  ways, 
however,  they  are  encouraging  businesses  to 
make  all  kinds  of  prodigal  expenditures  on  the 
theory  that  all  speculative  ventures  conducted 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  business  are  not  expen- 
sive because  if  they  were  not  tried,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  most  of  the  money  anyway. 
This  is  an  incidental  but  serious  result  of  the 
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logical  idea  that  the  people  who  make  abnormal  evidence  that  even  very  bitter  lessons  make 

profits  are  better  able  to  pay  the  extra  taxes  very  little  impression  on  us  as  a  nation, 

than  any  one  else.  The  German-American  set  Germany  above 

The  twin  problems  of  increasing  the  pro-  the    United    States    and    used    his    political 

duction    per   capita    so    that    there    may  be  power  in  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of 

enough  for  everyone  and  making  a  better  dis-  Germany.     The  result  was  at  first  to  scare  a 

tribution  so  that  everyone  may  have  enough  good  many  politicians  even  as  the    pro-Sinn 

are  still  present,  as  they  have  been  for  hundreds  Fein  are  now  doing,  but  in  pushing  his  ideas 

of  years.     We  are  better  off  now  than  at  any  to  their  logical  conclusion  the  German-Amer- 

previous  time  but  the  public  conscience  also  ican  found  himself  ostracized, 

is  far  keener  and  demands  more  rapid  progress  Now  the  Sinn  Fein  American  has  started  on 

than  it  used  to.     The  direction  of  the  progress  the  same  course.    He  is  using  his  voice  and  vote 

is    greater    ability    in    industrialism  and  the  as  an  American  citizen  primarily  to  influence 

greater  participation  of  the  industrial  workers  Ireland,  and  although   Ireland  has  lost  much 

in  the  profits  of  industry.  of  the  sympathy  that  formerly  was  to  be  found 

for  her  in  the  United  States,  the  people  do  not, 

Irish-Americans  or  Just  Americans  as  ?<*•  sfem  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  this 

new  hyphemsm.     I  o  thus  set  another  country, 

A  CONSIDERABLE  body  of  the  citizens  even  the  land  of  nativity,  above  the  land  of 

of  this  country  is  doing  its  best  to  one's  citizenship  is  treason.     The  true  Ameri- 

get  the  United  States  into  an  entangling  cans  of  Irish  extraction  who  have  influence  are 

alliance    with    a    revolution.     Various    Irish-  in  the  best  position  to  teach  Americanism  and 

Americans  are  trying  to  get  the  United  States  its  duty  to  the  people  who  have  mistaken  their 

to  act  as  sponsor  for  a  Sinn  Fein  government  loyalty.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American 

to  be  set  up  in  Ireland.     The  Sinn  Fein  Irish  citizen  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  eradicate 

wish  us  to  help  them  secede  from  the  British  the  hyphenated  loyalty.     If   the  people  who 

Empire  and  then  help  them  prevent  Ulster  come  here  from  Ireland  cannot  become  com- 

from  seceding  from  them.  pletely  American  citizens,  we  should  take  some 

Encouraging  secession  in  a  friendly  country  measures  to  keep  them  from  coming  in  large 

is  not  a  friendly  act,  and  letting  any  one  get  numbers,  for  we  cannot  run  a  democratic  coun- 

us  in  the  slightest  way  mixed  up  with  the  Irish  try  in  which  large  groups  are  chiefly  animated 

question  is  about  the  most  foolish  thing  we  by  politics  in  a  land  3,000  miles  away,  and  whose 

could  do.     Nor  is  this  a  serious  contingency,  ideals  are  so  un-American  that  they  in  large 

But  it  is  fairly  serious  that  so  large  a  number  numbers  support  a  revolution  allied  with  our 

of  our  citizens  are  hyphenated  citizens  and  enemy  Germany. 

set  another  country  above  the  United  States.  The  Irish  problem  does  not  belong  to  us,  and 

In  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Parade  of  American  if  we  have  either  courage  or  wisdom  we  will 

citizens  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York  there  not  allow  the  people  who  have  come  here  from 

were  banners  marked:    "  England,  damn  your  Ireland  to  leave  it  on  our  doorstep, 
concessions,  we  want  our  country." 

The  country  referred  to  as  "our"  was  not 

the  United  States,  but  Ireland.  '""p  HE  United  States  Senate  at  about  the  same 

The   Irish  Societies  in  America  are  trying  1    time  that  many  of  its  members  were  vocif- 

to  get  the  United  States  to  help  them  achieve  erously  sounding  alarm  at  the  possibility  of  the 

secession  from  Great  Britain.    A  parallel  case  League  of  Nations  entangling  us  abroad  passed 

to  this  effort   of   the    Irish   Societies   to   get  a  resolution  asking  that  the  independence  of 

America  to  intervene  for  Sinn  Fein  dominance  Ireland   be  discussed  at  Versailles  and  that 

of  Ireland  would  have  been  a  mission  of  Brit-  the  President  of  the  United  States  bring  it  up. 

ish  subjects  to  the  South  just  before  the  Civil  Both  in  this  country  and  in  England  this 

War  to  encourage  secession  there  and  to  promise  resolution  received  the  somewhat  contemptu- 

money  to  help  that  cause.  ous  discount  it  deserved.     When  this  nation 

In  the  city  of  New  York  a  "drive"  has  been  took  an  interest  in  liberalizing  Cuba  such  reso- 

publicly  carried  on  to  raise  money  to  finance  lutions  presaged  war  with  Spain,  for  we  were 

a  revolution  in  a  friendly  country.  in  earnest  about  that  and  believed  in  what 

These  various  phenomena  are  accumulated  we  were  doing.     If  the  Senate  meant  what  it 
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said  this  time,  it  would  presage  a  serious  inter- 
national situation  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

But  the  Senatorial  vote  means  no  such  thing. 
It  was  not  based  upon  either  information  or 
conviction  about  Ireland.  A  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  Senators  would  certainly  prove  that 
they  know  very  little  about  actual  conditions 
in  Ireland  during  recent  times.  In  this  country 
the  vote  was  discounted  largely  as  the  usual 
attempt  to  buy  the  so-called  Irish  vote  cheaply. 
In  Great  Britain  it  was  taken  in  much  the  same 
way  as  is  shown  by  such  comments  as  the 
following  from  London  newspapers. 

The  Chronicle,  commenting  editorially  says: 

The  significant  point  lies  not  in  the  fact  that 
Americans  should  feel  qualified  to  intervene  in  our 
internal  disputes,  but  that  they  should  be  so  extra- 
ordinarily misinformed  about  the  Irish  question. 
When  a  great  allied  people  express  sentiments  about 
this  question  with  such  warmth,  it  is  important  for 
our  good  relations  with  America  that  it  should  know 
the  real  truth,  but  as  it  is,  truths  which  are  the  mer- 
est commonplace  in  this  country  are  entirely  over- 
looked or  unknown  in  America.  The  public  there 
does  not  realize,  for  example,  that  the  Home  Rule 
question  is  an  issue  not  between  England  and  Ireland 
but  between  Irishmen  and  Irishmen. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  does  not  realize  that 
the  men  whom  they  would  invite  to  Paris  to  seek 
constitutional  reforms  by  means  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference are  the  very  men  who  at  home  refuse  all 
constitutional  methods  whatsoever  for  arriving  at  a 
settlement. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish-Amer- 
icans who  have  never  been  in  Europe  in  their  lives, 
whose  information  is  out  of  date,  and  who  inherit  a 
notion  of  hostility  to  England  as  a  pious  duty  to 
their  ancestors.  From  this  class  are  largely  drawn 
the  professional  politicians  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  political  wire-pullers  and  the  makers  of 
speeches. 

The  Morning  Post  says: 

There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  such 
a  deliberate  and  authoritative  affront  to  a  friendly 
power  would  be  offered.  Judged  by  all  standards 
of  international  comity  and  decorum  it  is  indefensi- 
ble. If  the  incident  is  regarded  with  composure 
in  this  country  it  is  simply  because  it  is  a  familiar 
phenomenon  on  the  play  of  American  politics. 

The  Sunday  Express  assures  its  readers  that 
the  vote  was  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  poli- 
tics: 

It  affects  Anglo-American  relations  no  more  than 
if  the  House  of  Lords  were  to  recommend  the  Peace 


Conference  to  receive  a  delegation  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  hear  reasons  why  their  aspirations  for 
freedom  from  American  control  should  not  be  real- 
ized, or  a  delegation  from  Porto  Rico  with  a  similar 
mission.  But,  as  Kipling  says,  that  is  another  story, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  does  not  depend  for  its  exist- 
ence on  votes  and  there  is  no  organized  propaganda 
in  this  country  to  free  western  islanders  who  are 
doing  as  well  under  the  American  flag  as  the  Irish 
are  under  the  British. 

Ill 

THIS  British  judgment  of  our  Senate  of 
which  the  average  American  can  hardly 
complain,  having  made  about  the  same  mental 
comment  himself,  is  nevertheless  distressing. 

It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  country 
to  have  its  upper  house  pass  resolutions  which 
are  so  discounted  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That,  of  course,  is  better  than  if  we  adopted  a 
policy  of  meddling  in  the  policy  of  every  Euro- 
pean country  from  whom  we  have  had  immi- 
grants, at  the  behest  of  those  immigrants,  but 
at  best  it  is  nothing  of  which  to  be  proud. 

This  Irish  resolution  of  the  Senate  following 
the  President's  and  Mr.  Daniels's  obvious  bluff 
about  our  naval  programme  furnish  some  food 
for  thought  for  those  Americans  who  believe 
in  a  sincere  and  straightforward  as  well  as  an 
open  diplomacy. 

The  first  and  natural  reaction  is  to  be  angry 
with  other  people  when  our  foreign  relations 
appear  in  a  poor  light  but  a  little  reflection  will 
convince  us  that  to  make  the  most  of  the  world 
importance  which  the  war  has  forced  on  us 
demands  from  us  some  new  standards. 


Reorganizing  the  State  Department 

THE  State  Department  has  been  re- 
organized. The  office  of  Counselor 
has  been  abolished  and  Mr.  Polk  has 
been  made  Under-Secretary  of  State  instead. 
Various  other  changes  in  name  and  organiza- 
tion have  been  made.  But  neither  the  public, 
the  Administration,  nor  Congress  have  given 
any  indication  of  a  belief  that  the  State  De- 
partment needs  any  large  reorganization  or 
enlargement. 

This  is  not  surprising  for  in  spite  of  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  new  era  of  open  diplomacy, 
neither  Congress  nor  the  public  know  much 
about  what  the  State  Department  is  supposed 
to  do,  or  whether  it  does  it  or  not.  It  has  been 
in  the  past,  is  still,  and  will  continue  in  the  fu- 
ture to  do  its  important  work  in  secret.     We 
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have  not  gotten  to  the  place  yet  where  the  far  more  facts  than  the  President  and  Colonel 

State    Department   even   gives   the   public   a  House  and  the  principles  were  pretty  generally 

report  of  what  it  has  done  after  it  has  happened,  interpreted  by  the  facts. 

But  in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  publicity         Under  stress  of  circumstances  we  did  make 

necessary   in   its   work   certain    general   facts  a  general  staff  and  organize  an  army  but  we 

stand  out  about  the  record  of  our  State  De-  haven't  yet  created  a  real  State  Department 

partment  immediately  before  and  during  the  or  Diplomatic' Service, 
war.  There  is  more  need  than  ever  that  we  do  so 

The  first  function  of  the  State  Department  at  the  present  time.     There  are  forty  foreign 

is  to  furnish   the  Administration  with  early  affairs  that  might  mean  trouble  for  us  now  to 

and  authentic  information  on  foreign  affairs,  one  that  appeared  on  the  surface  in  1913. 
together  with  an  interpretation  of  them,  that         More  than  this,  our  influence  in  the  League 

will  enable  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Presi-  of  Nations  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon 

dent  to  form  a  foreign  policy  based  upon  the  the  efficiency  of  our  State   Department  and 

facts.  foreign  services.     If  our  representatives  have 

The  second  function  of  the  State  Depart-  fewer  facts  and  get  them  later  than  the  repre- 

ment  is  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy  which  its  sentatives  of  other  nations  we  shall  be  at  a  great 

information  and  advice  has  helped  to  form.  disadvantage. 

To  carry  out  these  functions  well  it  is  neces-         Ignorance  is  a  terrible  handicap.     For  in- 

sary  to  have  both  in  the  Department  at  home  stance,  if  the  President  could  have  taken  ad- 

and  in  the  service  abroad  a  large  number  of  vantage  of  the  information  from  an  efficiently 

capable  men,  and  these  men  can  only  do  them-  organized  State  Department  he  could  have  been 

selves  or  the  service  justice  if  they  are  articu-  instructing  the  American  public  about  the  war 

lated  in  a  smoothly  running  organization.  in  1915  as  he  did  later,  while,  as  it  was,  he  was 

Our  State  Department  bears  little  analogy  to  still  desperately  trying  early  in    191 7  to  get 

the  Foreign  Office  of  any  other  government,  the  facts  straight  in  his  mind. 
It  has  little  influence  on  our  policy  and  some-         The  same  trouble  has  afflicted  our  dealings 

times  does  not  know  what  the  policy  of  the  with  Mexico. 
President  is.  In  spirit  we  may  have  a  new  and  better 

As  long  as  this  continues  the  impression  held  diplomacy.     But  we  have  not  yet  developed 

by  many  Americans  that  all  American  repre-  a  new  and  better  diplomacy  in  effectiveness, 

sentatives  at  foreign  capitals  are  more  or  less  If  we  have  high  ideals  and  good  intentions,  as 

superfluous  is  in  a  measure  true,  for  while  they  we  have,  they  and  we  are  entitled  to  the  most 

may  personally  do  their  country  great  service,  effective  organization  that  we  can  devise  to 

they  can  not  as  members  of  a  somewhat  un-  give  them  effect.     The  reorganization  of  our 

organized  and  devitalized  department  do  what  State  Department  that  circumstances  call  for 

they  could  if  they  were  a  part  of  an  organized  is  not  merely  a  minor  one  such  as  has  been 

and  effective  machine.  effected.     We  need  to  conceive  of  it  on  an 

Before  the  war  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  entirely  different  scale  than  we  have  in  the 

arouse  any  interest  in  the  foreign  service  of  the  past.     We  need  to  retain  the  very  considerable 

United  States,  for  as  long  as  we  had  practically  brains  and  ability  which  have  been  dimmed  by 

no  foreign  policy  but  the  Monroe   Doctrine  disorganization  in  the  past,  give  them  a  chance 

and  believed  that  we  could  not  be  affected  by  and  add  to  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
international  affairs,  it  was  hard  to  make  us         Unless  the  public  desires  this  and  makes  its 

think   that   a  diplomatic  service  and  a  State  desires  known,  and  Congress  will  provide  the 

Department  that  really  got  information  and  added  money  even  in  the  face  of  the  necessity 

had  the  background  to  interpret  it  was  neces-  for  general  retrenchment,  we  shall  lose  much 

sary.  of  our  present  opportunity  for  influencing  the 

But  the  lack  of  such  an  organization  and  his  world   toward  our  ideals,   lose  much   of  the 

inability  to  create  or  use  such  an  organization  friendship  of  other  nations  which  we  might 

has  been  a  terrible  handicap  to  the  President  easily  have,  and  increase  the  risk  of  future  wars, 

during  the  war  and  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Ignorance  is  no  excuse  in  diplomacy  any  more 

Principles  are  extremely  important  in  diplo-  than  in  law.     And  good  intentions  alone  will 

macy  but  facts  are  likewise,  and  the  representa-  not  make  up  for  experience,  knowledge,  and 

tives  of  the  other  nations  at  Versailles  had  organized  ability. 
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Where  the  Responsibility  Lies 

GOVERNOR  ALLEN  of  Kansas  is  great- 
ly exercised  over  the  treatment  of  the 
35th   Division,  which  was  made  up 
in  part  of  the  Kansas  National  Guard. 

The  Governor,  to  substantiate. his  charges  of 
mismanagement,  published  the  report  of  Briga- 
dier-General Drum,  of  the  1st  Army  Staff,  on 
this  division. 

This  report  began  with  the  statement  that 
"the  35th  Division,  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  September  26th,  was  not  a  well 
disciplined  combat  unit." 

There  are  nine  or  ten  other  specific  criticisms, 
substantiating  this  general  conclusion,  and  also 
censuring  the  command  of  this  division  and  its 
staff. 

The  Governor  claims  that  this  report  sub- 
stantiates his  assertion  that  many  men  of  the 
35th  Division  lost  their  lives  needlessly. 

This  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  story, 
and  without  the  whole  story  the  Governor  and 
many  others  are  in  danger  of  missing  the  moral. 
The  35th  probably  suffered  rather  more  than 
most  of  the  divisions  from  evils  that  pervaded 
our  whole  Army,  evils  of  lack  of  training  and 
experience  in  men  and  officers,  in  line  and  staff. 
This  lack  of  training  and  experience  was  abso- 
lutely inevitable  in  an  army  raised  from  90,000 
to  2,000,000  men  which  had  to  go  into  battle  less 
than  eighteen  months  after  this  expansion  began. 
The  Governor  may  complain  that  other 
divisions  had  better  line  officers  and  better 
staffs  than  the  35th.  But  that  is  more  a  cause 
of  congratulation  on  account  of  the  others  than 
a  cause  for  complaint  about  the  35th.  Con- 
sidering our  equipment  of  training  camps  and 
instructors  and  the  time  available  from  the 
date  the  men  went  into  camp  until  they  ap- 
peared in  battle  we  had  no  right  to  expect  any 
very  great  technical  proficiency. 

The  American  public  has  always  preferred 
to  make  no  preparation  for  war  until  they 
saw  clearly  the  war  for  which  they  were  to  pre- 
pare. This  time  the  President  went  even 
farther  than  this.  He  wished  to  make  no 
preparations  until  we  were  actually  in  the  war. 
Mr.  Baker  said  that  he  was  glad  that  we  were 
not  prepared,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  that  we  were 
somehow  more  justified  in  going  into  this  war  in 
a  nearly  helpless  condition  than  if  we  had  been 
better  able  to  make  our  weight  felt  sooner. 

The  result  of  this  was  the  comparatively 
untrained  state  in  which  not  only  the  35th 


Division,  but  other  divisions  as  well,  had  to  be 
sent  into  combat. 

Governor  Allen  can  not  bring  the  Kansans 
that  died  around  Exermont  and  Fleville  to 
life  again.  But  if  he  uses  his  influence  to  see 
that  we  learn  from  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives, 
and  adopt  an  effective  military  policy  he  may 
help  greatly  to  save  some  Kansans  of  the  future. 

II 

THE  Military  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  recently  returned  from 
France  were  reported  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  needed  some  kind  of  univer- 
sal military  training  as  a  basis  of  our  future 
army  and  also  a  strong  National  Guard. 

The  reason  given  for  having  the  State  Guard 
(for  the  term  "National"  is  not  altogether  ac- 
curate) was  that  the  Guard  divisions  had  done 
very  well  in  this  war. 

This  is  quite  true,  but  it  is  not  as  complete 
a  reason  for  the  reliance  on  state  troops  for 
national  defense  as  it  at  first  seems.  The  Guard 
divisions  of  the  1st  Army  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  Battle  certainly  did  not  fight  better 
than  the  National  Army  divisions.  The  Na- 
tional Army  divisions  started  from  nothing 
after  war  was  declared,  and  reached  combat 
form  in  as  good  shape  and  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
average  Guard  division.  The  money  that  the 
various  states  had  spent  on  their  Guard  troops 
for  years  prior  to  the  war,  therefore,  practically 
went  for  nothing  when  the  test  came.  This 
general  statement  is  not  quite  fair  to  all  units 
of  the  state  troops  (National  Guard)  but  it  is 
near  enough  true  on  the  average  to  make  any 
taxpayer  in  any  state  inquire  very  carefully  into 
the  effectiveness  of  the  so-called  National  Guard 
system  and  the  wisdom  of  its  continuance. 

Such  an  inquiry  will  bring  up  certain  other 
questions.  Under  a  universal  training  system 
every  man  in  Alabama,  for  example,  could  be 
called  to  serve  his  country.  But  he  would  not 
be  called  as  anAlabamian,butas  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  That  being  so,  where  is  the 
logic  in  training  him  for  such  service  as  an 
Alabamian  at  the  expense  of  his  state? 

If  the  men  of  the  Guard  divisions  of  this  war 
wish  to  have  a  bad  system  perpetuated  as  a 
recognition  of  their  valor,  it  may  be  done,  for 
they  deserve  well  of  their  country  and  as  many 
of  them  sacrificed  themselves  for  it,  it  owes 
them  much.  But  otherwise  the  logic  of  events 
ought  to  consolidate  our  military  effort  under 
the  Federal  Government. 
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THE  BATTLE  LINES  AGAINST  THE  BOLSHEVIKI 

Between  the  ist  and  the  21st  of  June  the  Bolsheviki  gained  territory  (as  shown  on  the  map)  against  Admiral 
Kolchak  and  also  against  the  Poles,  and  lost  on  the  Archangel  front,  lost  to  the  Esthonians  and  Letts  on  the  Riga 
front  and  were  pushed  back  in  the  Don  region  by  Denikin's  forces.     Later,  Odessa  was  reported  taken  from  them 


Creating  Mistaken  Identities 

IN  THE  list  of  more  than  a  thousand  get- 
rich-quick  promotions  that  appeared  in 
the  March  World's  Work  a  number  of 
cases  were  found  where  these  concerns  had 
taken  the  names  of  legitimate  and  honest  com- 
panies for  the  evident  purpose  of  helping  in 
the  sale  of  stock.  In  one  of  these  cases  the 
legitimate  company  secured  a  permanent  in- 
junction against  the  stock-selling  fakirs  pro- 
hibiting them  from  using  the  name.  The 
gef-rich-quick  company  was  the  United  States 
Graphite  Company  of  New  Jersey  of  which 


Horace  W.  Missimer  was  president;  Edmund  S. 
Fritz,  vice-president;  Augustus  J.  Hess,  secre- 
tary, and  Paul  H.  Morris,  treasurer.  The 
legitimate  company  which  employed  the  law 
to  protect  its  good  name  is  the  United  States 
Graphite  Company  of  Michigan  which  is  still  in 
existence  and  doing  an  honest  business.  Its 
action  against  the  fakirs  was  followed  by  their 
arrest  for  conspiracy  to  defraud.  This  ex- 
ample supports  the  contention  of  Mr.  Robert 
S.  Sharp,  former  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector,  a 
letter  from  whom  appears  on  page  354,  that  the 
present  laws  if  vigorously  enforced  would  put 
the  stock  swindlers  out  of  business. 


READERS'  LETTERS 

I.     A  Suggestion  for  Curbing  the  Pirates  of  Promotion 

DEAR  SIR:  Few  people  realize  the  ex-  lent  stock  and  leaving  as  monuments  many 
tent  of  the  economic  blight  caused  by  bankrupt  institutions  to  perpetuate  lost  confi- 
the  operations  of  the  pirates  of  pro-  dence  in  corporate  stocks  of  all  kinds, 
motion.  The  general  public  measures  the  evil  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  the  rule  that 
by  the  loss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  to  attempt  to  develop  any  legitimate  enter- 
hundred  million  dollars  annually  which  is  prise  through  newspaper  publicity  or  the 
filched  from  the  American  people,  but  this  medium  of  the  United  States  mails  is  only  to 
loss  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  subject  the  project  to  ridicule  or  suspicion, 
with  the  distrust  of  all  corporate  securities  So  notorious  have  become  the  operations  of 
created  in  the  public  mind.  this  criminal  element  that  promoters  of  legiti- 

Properly  handled  and  financed,  the  rubber  mate  projects  which  have  for  their  purpose 

industry  of  Mexico  should  be  a  safe  invest-  the  development  of  our  natural  resources  shrink 

ment.     But   in  the  United  States  faith  and  from  a  public  offering  of  shares.     They  prefer 

confidence  in  this  field  was  early  destroyed  to  confine  their  flotations  to  brokers,  common 

by  fake  companies.    The  great  mining  pros-  stock  jobbers,  underwriters,  and  pools  manipu- 

pects  of  the  West  were  seized  upon  as  a  means  lated   by  speculators  who  charge  such  fees, 

to   successfully   dispose    of   worthless  stocks,  commissions,  and   bonuses  as  oftentimes  to 

An  examination  of  the  archives  of  the  Post  impair  the  successful  outcome  of  the  enterprise. 

Office   Department  for  the  last  thirty  years  Government  records  show  that  for  the  past 

will  develop  a  veritable  graveyard  of  bogus  thirty  years  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  worthless 

mining   corporations.    The    result    has    been  stock  sold  in  America  passed  through  New  York 

great  injury  and  loss  of  public  confidence  in  channels.     During  the  last  twenty  years  more 

legitimate  mining  ventures.  than  six  million  hard-working,  saving,  reputa- 

The  practical  development  of  wireless  tele-  ble   American   citizens   have    been   swindled, 

graphy  was   greatly   retarded  by  fraudulent  either   directly   or   indirectly   by   purchasing 

flotations  of  stock  and  its  real  growth  only  valueless  stocks  from  New  York  connections, 

began  when  four  of  America's  leading  pirates  One  effect  which  these  swindles  have  had  on 

of  promotion  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  American  business  is  shown  by  the  dangerous 

attempting    illegitimately    to    promote    this  prejudice  which  has  grown  up  against  what  the 

useful  invention  through  a  questionable  cor-  people  throughout  the  country  usually  desig- 

poration.  nate  as  "Wall  Street."     Yet,  from  the  stand- 

The  wide  publicity  given  to  the  recent  dis-  point  of  economic  theory,  the  exchange  trade 
covery  of  mineral  oil  throughout  the  land  was  of  Wall  Street  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
followed  almost  immediately  by  the  organiza-  establishment  of  a  fair  price  and  the  mainte- 
tion  of  "get-rich-quick"  companies  which  nance  of  a  world  market, 
flooded  the  country  with  worthless  stock,  filch-  Such  facts  as  these  are  slowly  drawing  to 
ing  from  the  unsuspecting  public  untold  mil-  the  public  consciousness  a  realization  of  the 
lions  and  blazing  a  trail  of  widespread  sus-  fact  that  these  swindlers  must  be  eliminated 
picion  against  all  companies  engaged  in  honest  by  process  of  law;  but  by  a  process  which  will 
oil  development  enterprises.  To-day,  oil  pro-  not  incur  the  risk  of  disturbing  legitimate 
jects  of  questionable  character  are  being  business.  For  behind  the  impending  move- 
worked  to  such  an  extent  by  practically  all  of  ment  to  exterminate  swindlers  is  a  great 
the  well-known  fraudulent  operators  that  a  economic  problem  which  involves  the  protec- 
national  scandal  is  imminent.  tion  of  legitimate   national  development   by 

In  like  manner  these  pirates  have'pioneered  strengthening  public  confidence  in  reputable 

the   automobile,    the    tractor,    airplane,    coal  corporate  enterprises. 

mining,  cobalt,  and  other  useful  industries,  To  prosecute  successfully  a  fraud  case  of  any 

"skimming  the  cream"  by  the  sale  of  fraudu-  magnitude  is  a  laborious  undertaking.     De- 
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fendants  in  such  cases  are  usually  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  filched  by  them  from  the  public; 
they  employ  shrewd  and  influential  attorneys 
who  are  well  versed  in  corporate  law.  Such 
cases,  moreover,  are  costly  because  of  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  be  examined  and  the  length 
of  time  required  to  present  the  facts  in  their 
entirety  to  a  jury.  And  in  order  to  protect 
legitimate  business  enterprises,  existing  statutes 
designed  to  keep  from  the  mails  the  "litera- 
ture" of  these  fake  promoters  provide  for 
punishment  only  in  cases  where  the  mails  are 
used  "with  intent  to  defraud."  The  main  dif- 
ficulty met  by  the  Hitchcock  administration 
was  to  obtain  the  vigorous  cooperation  of  the 
various  over-burdened  district  attorneys  in 
taking  up  cases  with  such  difficult  environ- 
ments. 

The  investigation  of  the  United  Wireless 
case,  for  example,  occupied  the  entire  time  of 
eight  or  ten  of  the  ablest  inspectors  in  the 
Postal  Service  for  a  period  of  eight  months. 
Its  ramifications  covered  half  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Its  trial  occupied  the  entire  time 
of  the  Federal  Court  in  New  York  City  for 
nearly  two  months.  The  defendants  were  rep- 
resented by  attorneys  known  to  be  among  the 
ablest  in  the  United  States.  Months  of  the 
inspectors'  time  were  wasted  by  inexperienced 
and  untried  young  assistant  attorneys  who  were 
attempting  to  draw  a  proper  indictment.  For 
a  time  the  situation  seemed  hopeless.  The 
case  was  so  large  that  the  very  thought  of  cum- 
bering the  court  docket  with  it  to  the  detriment 
and  displacement  of  numerous  minor  cases, 
brought  dismay  to  the  office  of  the  United 
States  Attorney.  However,  a  direct  appeal 
was  made  by  the  Postmaster  General  to  the 
United  States  Attorney,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wise. 
As  a  result  Mr.  Wise  gave  the  case  his  personal 
attention  and  after  a  hard  and  brilliant  fight 
won  the  sentence  of  the  defendants. 

Owing  to  the  enormously  increased  duties 
and  responsibilities  imposed  upon  the  Postal 
Department  by  the  late  war,  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, suffering  also  from  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficient inspectors,  has  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  policy  of  unrelenting  prosecution 
and  imprisonment  and  rely  upon  the  "fraud 
order,"  denying  to  the  particular  concern  under 
investigation  the  use  of  the  mails.  The  in- 
effectiveness of  this  procedure  is  generally  ad- 
mitted in  official  circles  and  is  well  proved  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  instances  while  particular 
corporations  and  their  fraudulent  manipulators 


have  been  cited  to  show  cause  why  such  an 
order  should  not  be  issued,  the  manipulators 
were  actually  engaged  in  organizing  a  new 
enterprise  under  a  changed  name,  with  a  dif- 
ferent charter,  in  another  locality,  using  the 
same  old  fraudulent  methods  and  the  same  old 
mailing  list  of  "suckers."  The  result  is  that 
these  swindlers,  as  shown  by  the  exposures  in 
the  World's  Work,  are  now  thriving  and  pros- 
pering as  never  before. 

An  analysis  of  modern  judiciary  machinery 
reveals  four  practical  difficulties  which  must 
be  set  aside  if  a  nation-wide  crusade  against 
them  is  to  be  waged: 

i.  District  attorneys  are  often  general 
practitioners  and  therefore  but  superficially 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  intricacies 
of  the  corporation  law  which  is  involved  in 
large  fraud  cases. 

2.  Eager  to  clean  up  a  docket  overcrowded 
with  petty  cases,  attorneys  are  forced  to  rely 
on  ambitious  but  unpracticed  young  assistants 
for  procuring  indictments  against  swindlers 
who  engage  the  keenest  legal  brains  in  America. 

3.  The  office  force  of  the  attorneys  is  usually 
rushed  with  routine  work  and  generally  inade- 
quate to  handle  the  voluminous  records  built 
up  in  one  of  these  fraud  cases. 

4.  These  attorneys,  in  some  instances,  are 
responsible  to  political  influences  for  their  ap- 
pointment and  usually  listen  too  patiently 
to  the  demands  of  these  influences,  behind 
which  we  sometimes  find  wealthy  and  politi- 
cally powerful  swindlers. 

Upon  analysis  these  difficulties  can  all  be 
reduced  to  a  single  elementary  evil.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  present  organization  of  our 
legal  machinery  was  created  before  the  modern 
mail,  telephone,  and  telegraph  inventions  had 
awakened  the  country  to  a  national  life  and 
interest.  By  it  are  prosecuted  a  large  number 
of  cases  of  small  scope  and  importance  which 
are  provincial  in  their  nature  and  limited  in 
their  influence  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Congressional  districts  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  But  with  conditions 
as  they  are  to-day,  additional  machinery  must 
be  created  which  is  especially  equipped  to  pros- 
ecute such  cases  as  those  discussed,  where  the 
defendant  has  undertaken  to  swindle  people 
in  a  nation-wide  manner. 

With  the  greatly  enlarged  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  its  skilful  corps  of 
departmental  investigators,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  as  these 
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the  Post  Office   Department  will  be  able  to  judicial  processes  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 

inaugurate  a  steady  unrelenting  crusade  against  States  adding  a  simple  clause  to  either  the 

these  swindlers.    Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  Judicial  or  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Bill, 

living  many  of  the  ablest  men  on  the  force  of  authorizing   the    employment  of  some  eight 

departmental    investigators    are    leaving    the  or    ten    skilful    assistant     attorneys     whose 

service   on    account    of   the    shamefully    low  services  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  prosecuting 

salaries  paid  compared  with  the  knowledge  and  such    criminals.      These    assistant    attorneys 

talents  required.     The  force,  during  the  last  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  their  legal  talents 

year,  has  been  greatly  weakened  not  only  by  and  knowledge  of  corporate  law.    They  should 

these  retirements  of  able  men,  but  also  by  the  operate  in  all  judicial  districts  and  wherever 

necessarily  mediocre  character  of  some  new  there  is  a  fraud  case  of  sufficient  magnitude 

appointees.  to  require  their  aid  and  assistance.     In  order 

It  may  be  said  with  absolute  assurance  that  to  save  time  in  making  the  investigations  and 

these  criminals  have  full  and  accurate  knowl-  to  reduce  the  number  of  investigators  employed 

edge  of  all  such  official  drawbacks.   They  watch  they  should  be  placed  in  full  charge  of  all  such 

the  governmental  conditions  with  the  eyes  of  cases  and  should   promptly  give  the   Postal 

financial  hawks  and  are  to-day  working  fast  authorities  whatever  preliminary  advice  may 

to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions  engendered  be  required.     They  should  be  held  responsible 

by  the  war.     The  mails  are  literally  burdened  for  the  preparation  of  all  difficult  indictments 

with  tons  of  "literature"  advertising  fake  oil,  covering  "intent"  to  defraud  and  the  proper 

mining,  and  other  schemes.     These  men  con-  presentation  to  the  court  of  the  infinite  details 

stitute  a  well  organized  cooperating  class  of  of  the  cases. 

human  parasites  who  prey  upon  the  body  Such  a  corps  of  well-paid,  skilled,  legal  as- 
politic  and  specialize  in  their  line  of  crime  by  sistants,  versed  in  the  particular  line  of  tech- 
cooperative  methods,  just  as  do  race  track  nicalities  upon  which  swindlers  and  their 
gamblers  and  touts,  fake  prize  fight  promoters,  adroit  attorneys  so  much  rely,  would  be  able 
professional  burglars,  shyster  lawyers,  and  to  try  a  case  in  court  in  less  than  half  the  time 
other  well-known  organizations  of  law  breakers,  that  an  inexperienced  District  Attorney  would 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Amer-  require  and  would  thus  save  the  time  of  the 
can  criminal  class — brainy,  plunging,  wealthy  court  and  additional  time  to  the  investigators, 
financial  fakirs,  thoroughly  conversant  with  With  a  corps  of  these  legal  assistants  working 
each  other's  methods,  and  as  well  known  to  in  close  cooperation  with  the  departmental 
each  other  as  they  are  to  the  skilled  investiga-  investigating  machinery  and  possessing  the 
tors  of  the  Government.  talent  and  skill  to  match  the  wits  of  the  wisest 

To  eliminate  these  swindlers  by  process  of  opposing  lawyers,  and  with  a  strong,  deter- 

law  the  Government  must  perfect  the  judicial  mined,    every-day-in-the-year   crusade,   these 

machinery  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  success-  swindlers  as  a  criminal  class  could  easily  be 

fully  prosecute  this  adroit  class  of  criminals  eliminated  and  the  confidence  of  the  investing 

without  altering  the  provisions  requiring  that  public  in  corporate  securities  restored, 

"intent    to   defraud"    be    shown.    This    can  Robert  S.  Sharp, 

easily   be   done  within   our  well   established  Formerly  Chief  Post  Office  Inspector. 

II.    A  Plan  for  the  Better  Payment  of  Teachers 

DEAR   SIR:    The  announcement  that  cussion.     I    am    most    familiar    with    condi- 

Harvard  is  to  raise  a  ten  million  dol-  tions  at  Yale,   where   the    prevailing   salary 

lar  endowment  to  be  used  chiefly  to  paid  to  a  full  professor,  who  has  presumably 

increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  gives  impetus  taken  bis  doctor's  degree,  and  has  gone  through 

to  the  nation-wide   discussion   of  the   inade-  long  years  of  apprenticeship,  is  around  $4,600 

quacy  of  salaries  in  that  profession.     In  this  per  year. 

connection   I  wonder   if  a    rather    promising  If  the  recipient  of  this  salary  is  married  and 

solution  is  not  being  overlooked,  in  its  pos-  has  a  family,  he  can  provide  himself  with  the 

sible  application   to  the  case  of  the   college  necessities  of  life,  but  has  a  perilously  narrow 

professor.     The   premise   of   the    inadequacy  margin  for  sickness  or  unforeseen  contingencies, 

of  the  present    payment    scarcely  needs  dis-  and  he  can  by  no  means  maintain  the  standard 
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of  living  corresponding  to  the  importance  and  fessors'  salaries  to  a  reasonably  adequate  figure, 

value  of  his  intellectual  attainment.     Nor  can  but  the  trouble  with  this  plan  is  the  amount 

he  make  any  provision  for  the  years  when  he  of  money  involved.     There  are  about  a  hundred 

is  no  longer  capable  of  active  work,  unless  he  is  full    professors   at    Yale.     To   raise   all   their 

specially  fortunate  in  being  able  to  supplement  salaries,  say  to  $8,000,  would  require  the  in- 

his  earnings  from  some  outside  source.     These  come,  at  five  per  cent.,  of  a  capital  fund  of 

facts  need  no  elaboration,  as  I  think  they  are  about  $6,800,000,  and  the  final  result  would  be 

quite  generally  recognized,  and  are  undisputed,  a  possible  inducement  still  much  too  low  to  offer 

The  work-out  of  this  situation,  as  affecting  the  really  exceptional  man,  with  any  reasonable 
the  education  of  our  sons,  presents  some  very  expectation  of  getting  him.» 
grave  dangers.  1  have  always  felt  that  college  Instead  of  this,  suppose  the  colleges  ordered 
education  at  its  best  should  represent  a  com-  their  salary  budget  the  way  a  corporation  or  a 
bination  of  solid  groundwork  in  an  atmosphere  law  office  does,  with  a  competence  for  the 
of  cultural  attainment,  supplemented  by  the  average  man,  and  a  fairly  attractive  reward 
specific  and  far  reaching  influence  of  a  few  great  for  the  exceptional  man.  Suppose,  for  ex- 
minds.  Even  with  the  existing  salary  limita-  ample,  that  a  college  on  a  present  salary  scale 
tions,  the  colleges  have  been  able  to  procure  of  $4,600,  and  having  a  hundred  full  profes- 
and  hold  a  few  men  of  the  type  represented  sor«,  should  make  the  basic  salary  $7,000,  and 
in  my  undergraduate  days  by  Hadley,  Sum-  then  create  ten  positions,  which  we  might  call 
ner,  and  Perrin;  great  teachers,  whose  grasp  senior  professorships,  with  a  salary  of  $15,000. 
and  portrayal  of  fundamental  values  were  so  This  is  a  low  salary  in  commercial  life  for  the 
strong  and  vigorous  that  the  student  uncon-  man  of  really  first-rate  attainment,  but,  in  con- 
sciously learned  to  attack  his  own  problems  on  nection  with  the  privileges  and  dignities  of  a 
the  basis  not  only  of  the  transmitted  facts,  college  professorship,  I  think  it  would  serve  to 
but  also  transmitted  point  of  view.  How  are  attract  and  hold  the  exceptional  men  so  ur- 
these  men  to  be  replaced,  however,  when  the  gently  needed.  The  capital  cost  of  this  plan 
college  must  say  to  the  new  professor,  "We  would  be  about  $6,400,000;  materially  less 
can  offer  you  a  dignified  position,  on  a  salary  than  the  cost  of  raising  the  whole  level  to 
about  equivalent  to  that  earned  by  a  first-class  $8,000,  and,  in  my  judgment,  much  more  effec- 
locomotive  engineer.  It  will  enable  you  to  tive  from  the  standpoint  of  seeking  and  attain- 
live,  with  rigid  economy,  in  a  small  house  on  a  ing  the  exceptional  man. 
side  street,  but  you  will,  of  course,  not  expect  A  college  thus  organized  would  be  able  to 
to  have  an  automobile,  or  to  travel,  or  go  to  the  summon  the  chemist  out  of  industrial  life,  or 
opera,  or  entertain,  or  wear  very  good  clothes,  the  economist  or  publicist  who  had  demon- 
and  you  can  hardly  expect  to  send  your  chil-  strated  his  fitness  in  open  world  competition; 
dren  to  boarding  school."?  to-day  this  is  nearly  impossible  to  do,  and  the 

If  the  great  man,  so  important  to  the  devel-  lack  of  it  is  a  serious  thing.     Incidentally,  it 

opment  of  the  minds  of  the  next  generation,  would  certainly  have  its  effect  in  dignifying 

has  independent  means,  or  if  he  is  a  bachelor  and  increasing  the  esteem  in  which  the  senior 

with  simple  tastes,  the  very  genuine  attractions  professors  were  held.     Sometimes  it   is  hard 

of  life  in  the  college  environment  may  induce  for  the  young  undergraduate  to  realize  that  the 

him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  but  it  seems  to  me  man  in  shabby  clothes,  engaged  in  an  obvious 

that  the  hazard  is  too  great  to  be  justifiable,  struggle  with  the  mere  problem  of  living,  has 

when  the  education  of  our  sons  depends  on  it.  a  message  which  it  is  worth  while  for  him,  the 

Nor  is  it  made  any  less  by  the  obvious  alterna-  undergraduate,  to  get  and  keep.     The  fruits 

tive:  the  selection  of  a  second-rate  man,  be-  of  wisdom  may  not  seem  to  justify  the  effort, 

cause  a  first-rate  man  cannot  be  had  at  the  and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  good  servicers 

price.     Neither  alternative  offers  any  induce-  performed  in  the  present  inevitable  association 

ment  to  the  student  of  exceptional  ability  to  of  sacrifice  and  privation  with  the  teaching 

make  teaching 'his  life  work.  profession.     High   wages  for  the  exceptional 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  ways  to  man  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  nearly 

solve  this  admitted   problem.    One  way,   of  every  other  field;  why  not  in  the  colleges? 

course,  is  to  raise  the  whole  dead  level  of  pro-  Ray  Morris. 


THE  RETURNING  CYCLE  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
PREFERRED  STOCK  FINANCING 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  The  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on  investments    and   the  lessons  to  he  learned  therefrom 


A  WIDOW  in  a  small  Pennsylvania 
town  invested  a  good  part  of  the 
money  that  came  to  her  following 
her  husband's  death  in  irrigation 
bonds  purchased  from  a  Pittsburg 
firm.  She  was  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary 
intelligence  and  culture,  but  had  little  or  no 
experience  in  investing  money.  Her  husband 
had  provided  enough  life  insurance,  with  the 
rest  of  the  estate  he  left,  to  give  her  a  comfort- 
able income  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  She 
was  past  the  meridian  of  life;  her  needs  were 
modest. 

The  salesman  of  the  Pittsburg  firm  had  an 
honest  face  and  pleasing  personality.  He  was 
sent  to  her  from  the  local  bank,  which  knew 
she  had  money  to  invest.  He  made  it  a  point 
to  become  acquainted  and  get  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  widow's  son.  This  son  advised  with 
the  officials  of  the  bank  and  found  that  they 
had  bought  bonds  from  the  firm.  The  sales- 
man had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  favorable 
consideration  for  its  offerings. 

The  result  was  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  widow's  worldly  capital  became  invested 
in  the  irrigation  issues  of  this  Pittsburg  house. 
As  time  went  on  and  more  of  the  estate,  as 
the  money  came  in  from  local  mortgages,  was 
invested  in  these  bonds,  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  with  a  better  business  instinct  than  her 
mother,  began  to  fear  that  their  investments 
were  not  being  made  in  the  safest  way.  She 
felt  that  too  much  was  being  put  in  the  one 
basket,  and  in  a  basket  they  knew  little  about. 
The  mother  and  son  felt  no  apprehension,  but 
when  opportunity  offered  another  relative  was 
appealed  to.  He  agreed  with  the  daughter: 
too  large  a  proportion  of  the  estate  was  invested 
in  this  one  class  of  securities. 

There  was  no  market  in  these  irrigation  bonds 
in  which  they  could  be  sold.  The  widow  did 
not  feel  like  asking  the  firm  to  take  some  of 
them  back,  for  she  had  heard  no  criticism  of  the 
safety  of  these  bonds,  or  of  the  firm,  and  had 
heard  much  in  their  favor.     She  did  not  want 


to  tell  them  she  thought  the  bonds  were  not 
safe  enough  for  her. 

About  that  time  an  opportunity  seemed  to 
offer  to  solve  the  problem  without  embarrass- 
ment. The  holding  company  for  these  irriga- 
tion projects  issued  $10,000,000  of  preferred 
stock.  The  clients  of  the  Pittsburg  house 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  purchase  it  at 
a  little  below  the  public  offering  price.  It 
was  planned  to  list  this  stock  on  the  exchanges 
and  expected  that  there  would  be  a  ready 
market  for  it.  The  firm  was  willing  to  take 
back  bonds  in  payment  for  stock.  The  well- 
meaning  relative  thought  this  was  a  good 
chance  to  lessen  the  weight  of  these  irrigation 
issues  in  the  widow's  investment,  and  possibly 
make  a  slight  speculative  profit  for  her  on  the 
stock. 

A  portion  of  the  bonds  were  exchanged  for 
stock  at  the  "underwriting"  price  at  which  it 
was  offered  to  clients.  But  the  public  offering 
did  not  go  well;  there  was  delay  in  establishing 
a  market  for  the  stock.  While  waiting  for  the 
first  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it,  as  an  issue 
admittedly  unsuitable  for  the  widow  to  hold, 
failure  overtook  the  company  and  it  went  into 
receivers'  hands.  The  Pittsburg  firm  went 
down  with  it.  Not  only  did  dividends  on  the 
widow's  preferred  stock  cease  but  the  interest 
on  the  irrigation  bonds  she  still  held  was  also 
defaulted.  Had  she  not  been  a  woman  used 
to  economizing  and  of  a  philosophical  tempera- 
ment, she  would  have  been  more  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  these  developments.  As  it  was  she 
went  through  the  reorganization  of  the  holding 
company,  paid  an  assessment  on  her  stock, 
and  now  she  is  getting  some  return  from  that, 
and  a  few  payments  have  been  made  on  certain 
of  the  defaulted  bonds. 

There  are  several  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
this  investment  experience.  The  one  the 
daughter  grasped  instinctively  is  most  impor- 
tant. Greater  diversification  adds  strength 
to  nearly  all  investments.  This  is  an  invest- 
ment principle  that  applies  at  all  times.     There 
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is  for  the  present  an  especially  timely  lesson  in 
the  widow's  experience  with  the  preferred 
stock.  We  are  now  entering  a  period  of  pre- 
ferred stock  financing  that  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  earlier  period  when  the 
widow  took  this  new  issue  so  shortly  before  the 
collapse  of  the  company. 

Preferred  stock  stands  as  a  class  of  security 
between  common  stock  and  bonds.  Invest- 
ment values  are  relative,  however,  and  a 
Union  Pacific  preferred  stock,  on  which  the 
dividend  has  been  earned  from  seven  to  ten 
times  over  for  ten  years  past,  is  entitled  to  a 
higher  investment  rating  than  many  bonds. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  preferred  stock  brought 
out  in  the  refinancing  of  a  company  in  boom 
times  might  be  much  less  desirable  as  an  in- 
vestment than  the  common  stock  of  another 
company  that  has  earned  a  good  margin  over  its 
dividend  payments  through  good  times  and  bad. 

Mr.  Robert  Fleming,  the  great  English 
authority  on  American  railroad  investments, 
has  been  credited  with  the  statement  that  the 
British  investment  trust  of  which  he  is  the 
head  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
securities  of  American  railroads  unless  the 
roads  had  been  reorganized  at  least  twice. 
It  might  be  well  for  American  investors  to  keep 
such  views  as  this  in  mind  when  considering 
the  purchase  of  some  of  the  new  preferred 
stocks  that  are  the  natural  outgrowths  of  the 
industrial  prosperity  that  this  country  has 
enjoyed  since  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

The  test  of  a  stock,  either  preferred  or  com- 
mon, should  be  the  earning  power  of  the  com- 
pany in  times  of  depression  rather  than  in  a 
time  of  prosperity.  Those  who  think  we  are 
never  again  going  back  to  the  periods  of  low 
earnings  of  the  past,  should  read  Mr.  Theodore 
Price's  interesting  article  on  this  subject  else- 


where in  this  magazine.  The  careful  investor 
in  preferred  stocks  will  be  sure  that  the  record 
of  the  pre-war  past  holds  out  good  promise 
that  he  will  receive  his  dividends  regularly,  no 
matter  how  business  conditions  may  change 
in  the  future. 

It  is  natural  that  following  the  years  of  in- 
dustrial activity  this  country  has  seen,  and  the 
period  of  restrictions  on  financing  to  keep 
the  way  clear  for  war  loans,  there  should  be  an 
outburst  of  industrial  issues  to  fund  temporary 
loans  and  place  the  companies  in  a  sounder 
position  in  regard  to  their  capital  accounts. 
And  along  with  those  issues  that  can  be  con- 
sidered attractive  from  the  investor's  viewpoint 
will  come  those  that  have  no  past  record  of 
earnings  to  commend  them.  Due  to  the  in- 
dustrial boom  and  the  stimulated  demand  for 
such  securities,  these  will  succeed  in  attracting 
investment  funds  and  there  will  be  new  cases 
like  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  widow. 

Thus  the  cycles  of  investment  and  specula- 
tion recur.  In  that  previous  period  of  indus- 
trial preferred  stock  financing  a  few  investment 
houses  had  their  fingers  burned  and  their  repu- 
tations marred  because  of  their  participation 
in  that  phase  of  it  that  caused  loss  to  their 
clients.  A  most  practical  lesson  that  is  to  be 
learned  from  the  Pennsylvania  widow's  ex- 
perience is  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
investigation  not  only  of  the  character  of  the 
investment  house  with  which  you  contemplate 
doing  business  but  also  of  the  character  of 
securities  which  it  offers,  particularly  if  they 
are  in  a  field  where  the  house  has  had  little 
previous  experience.  The  proper  investment 
advice,  which  this  widow  could  have  secured 
for  a  two-cent  stamp,  would  have  told  her  that 
irrigation  bonds  were  not  suitable  for  her  pur- 
pose. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  PERSHING  TO  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  George  MacAdam,  the  author  of  "  The  Life  of  General  Pershing" 
which  has  been  running  serially  in  the  World's  Work,  is  now  in 
France  gathering  the  material  at  first  hand  for  the  concluding  chapters, 
which  will  deal  with  General  Pershing's  experiences  and  achieve- 
ments as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  next  instalment,  which  was  expected  for  this  number,  will  appear 
in  September. 


THE  AIR  SERVICE 
AT  ST.  MIHIEL 

The  Formation  of  the  First  American  Army  Air  Service.  Its  Lesson  at 
Chateau-Thierry  and  Its  Success  at  St.  Mihiel.  How  Success  in  the 
Air  Was  Obtained.     How  an  American  Tactical  System  was  Developed 

By  BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

D.  S.  C,  D.  S.  M.,  Com.  L.  H.,  C  G.,  C  M.  G.  Formerly  commander  of  the  Air  Service  First 
Army,  Group  of  Armies,  and  Army  of  Occupation,  A.  E.  F. 


A  T  LAST  the  American  Army  was  to 
f\        be  given  a  chance  to  get  together 

/  \  and  show  what  it  could  do.  The 
J  %  great  German  offensive,  begun  in 
**•  ^  March,  1918,  had  forced  this  de- 
cision on  the  superior  command  in  France. 
At  Chateau-Thierry,  all  branches  of  the  Service 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  stick  to  it,  stand 
losses,  and  give  blow  for  blow.  For  nearly 
a  year  we  had  been  scattered  around,  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  among  the  French  and 
British  troops,  learning  in  a  great  series  of 
battles  the  methods  that  were  necessary  on  the 
European  battlefields. 

It  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  enter  into 
combat  with  the  French  Army  only  seven  days 
after  our  declaration  of  war.  And,  from  that 
time  on,  every  opportunity  was  taken  to 
participate  in  and  observe  every  major  opera- 
tion undertaken  by  the  Allied  troops.  People 
seldom  learn  by  the  experience  of  others — the 
facts  in  the  case  have  to  be  forced  into  one's  own 
consciousness  before  they  are  fully  realized. 

At  Chateau-Thierry  our  Air  Service  was 
given  the  first  chance  to  act  in  organizations 
sufficiently  large  to  retain  their  identity  as  fight- 
ing units,  and  to  try  out  our  tactical  combina- 
tions which  we  had  worked  out  as  being  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  our  own  people. 

To  be  sure,  we  had  very  few  organizations 
there — one  Pursuit  Group  (the  First)  of  a  hun- 
dred airplanes,  three  Corps  Observation  Squad- 
rons of  twenty-four  airplanes  each,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  Night  Reconnaissance  Squadron, 
the  last  named  having  been  forced  by  the  fact 
that  all  movements  were  now  being  made  at 
night,  and  that  night  reconnaissance  was  the 
only  means  of  determining  where  the  attacks 
were  to  be  made. 

And  I  had  waited  so  long  for  an  opportunity 


to  see  how  our  men  acted  when  placed  entirely 
on  their  own  footing  that  I  watched  every  de- 
tail with  the  greatest  care.  I  had  heard  all  the 
comments  by  our  Allies  as  to  the  difficulties 
they  had  had,  and  what  we  might  expect  under 
similar  circumstances.  Among  the  things  that 
I  watched  the  most  carefully  was  how  our 
combination  in  the  air — our  team  work  in  the 
air — would  be,  because,  in  Europe,  more  diffi- 
culty had  been  experienced  in  getting  combin- 
ation in  the  air  than  probably  in  any  other  one 
thing;  that  is,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  Pursuit 
Squadrons  of  twenty  ships  to  act  together  and 
in  combination;  much  more  difficult  to  get 
groups  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  ships  to  act 
together,  and  extremely  difficult  for  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  aviation  to  act  with  each 
other,  because  in  the  air  nowadays  we  have  as 
many  different  branches  as  there  are  on  the 
ground. 

To  my  great  satisfaction  I  found  out  from 
the  first  big  fight  that  we  went  into  that  our 
combination  in  the  air  was  wonderful.  We 
had  it  from  the  start.  It  was  due,  I  believe, 
first,  to  the  great  intelligence  and  physical 
excellence  of  our  pilots;  next,  to  their  careful 
training,  and,  third,  to  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
navigating  personnel  (pilots  and  observers) 
had  been  used  from  their  infancy  to  games  such 
as  football,  baseball,  hockey,  and  polo,  where 
combination,  reliance  on  one's  companions,  and 
team  work  are  the  underlying  factors. 

The  most  difficult  thing  in  air  training  in  its 
broadest  phase  is  to  teach  the  various  com- 
mands how  to  make  an  instantaneous  estimate 
of  the  situation  in  the  air. 

To  begin  with,  in  Pursuit  Aviation,  the  Unit 
Commander  must  know  the  object  of  the  op- 
eration. He  must  be  able  to  find  his  place, 
which  may  be  anywhere  from  the  ground  up 
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to  20,000  feet  above  the  lines  and  in  the  ene- 
my's territory,  and,  when  he  sees  an  enemy 
formation,  individual  plane,  or  several  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aviation  formations  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do  instantly,  and  act  on  it  with  bold- 
ness and  foresight. 

In  Observation  Aviation,  particularly  that 
branch  which  acts  in  close  liaison  with  the 


opportunity  of  showing,   first   at   St.    Mihiel, 
and  then  in  the  Argonne,  what  these  were. 

As  soon  as  the  great  German  offensive  had 
been  stopped  in  the  Chateau-Thierry  area,  a 
counter  stroke  was  decided  upon  by  the  su- 
perior command,  and,  for  that  purpose,  the 
formation  of  the  First  American  Army  went 
forward  with  great  speed.  This  stroke  was 
to  be  made  against  the  German  pivot  of  man- 


troops  on  the  ground,  the  Infantry  must  be  ceuvrefor  their  whole  Western  Front,  which  ex- 
made  to  feel  the  close  proximity  of  their  own  tended,  roughly,  from  the  Argonne  Forest  to 
airplanes — the  whole-hearted  support  which  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River  and  Verdun.  If 
the  air  will  give  the  ground — and  the  greatest  this  place  held,  and  its  communications  behind 
mutual  understanding  must  be  created  be-  it  through  the  Treves  Gap,  the  retirement 
tween  them.  of  the  bulk  of  the  German  forces  farther  west 
In    all    aviation,    particularly    with    green  to  the  sea  could  be  carried  out  in  an  orderly 


troops,  this  combina- 
tion of  feeling  between 
the  ground  and  the  air 
is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  to  obtain, 
and  requires  the  long- 
est training. 

At  Chateau-Thierry 
we  were  greatly  out- 
numbered in  the  air 
by  the  "Germans,  who 
had  succeeded  in 
smashing  up  the  avi- 
ation of  the  Sixth 
French  Army,  and  had 
succeeded  not  only  in 
concentrating  the  bulk 
of  their  aviation  on 
this  front  to  help  in 
their  general  offensive, 
but  had  reequipped 
their  whole  aviation 
within  a  comparatively  short  time  with  an 
excellent  pursuit  ship — the  Fokker — which 
was  a  great  advance  from  their  former  pur 
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PROOF  THAT  AMERICAN   AVIATORS   ARE    BETTER 

THAN   GERMAN 

A  diagram  that  shows  our  losses  to  be  one  machine  to 
every  four  German  craft  we  brought  down  during  the  first 
eleven  days  of  November 


manner.  Should  this 
area  fall,  the  back- 
bone of  the  German 
resistance  would  be 
broken. 

The  task,  then,  of 
the  First  American 
Army  was  to  fight 
down  the  resistance  of 
the  Germans  from  the 
Argonne  Forest  to  the 
Meuse  River,  and,  as 
a  preliminary  to  this, 
in  order  to  insure  the 
protection  of  the 
American  Army's 
right  flank  in  the  di- 
rection of  Metz  (their 
great  fortress  and  rail- 
road centre  in  this 
area),  it  was  necessary 
to  reduce  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient,  which  acted  as  a  great  thorn  in 
the  side  of  any  advance  north  from  the  Verdun 
area.     The  first  mission  of  the  First  American 


suit  ships  of  the  Albatross  and  other  similar  Army  was  to  reduce  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and 

types.  then  go  for  the  Argonne. 

Being  so   greatly  outnumbered   caused   us         In  an  operation  of  this  kind,  particularly 

very  heavy  losses,   but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  new  and  untried  troops,  the  command  of 

taught   us  a  great   deal  that  we  could  have  the  air  is  essential,  and,  as  I  was  given  the  duty 

learned  in  no  other  way.     Theory  and  practice  by  our  great  commander,  General  Pershing,  of 

were  mixed  in  our  daily  combats  to  such  an  drawing  up  the  plans  forour  aeronautical  forces, 

extent  that,  with  the  experience  that  we  had  I  recommended  the  strongest  aviation  contin- 

had  before,  we  came  out  of  the  Chateau-Thierry  gent  to  be  furnished  which  had  ever  been  brought 

operations  with   the   distinct  theory  of   how  together  under  a  single  command  during  the 

aviation  should  be  handled  in  great  numbers  war.    As  is  usual  under  these  conditions,  every 

and  how  these  things  should  be  put  into  effect,  objection  has  to  be  overcome,  and  every  reason 

The  soundness  of  the  theories  was  proved  by  has  to  be  advanced  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 

subsequent  operations,  and  we  soon  had  the  things  as  distinguished  from  the  concentration 
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DIAGRAM  OF  THE   AMERICAN    SYSTEM  OF — 

This  diagram  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  air  as  it  would  appear  to  one  able  to  see  every  part  of  aviation  on  a 
good  day  during  our  operations  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1918.  The  notch  in  the  horizontal  line  indicates 
the  trench  or  dividing  line  between  hostile  territory,  which  is  on  the  right  of  the  vertical  line  projected  up  above  it,  and 
friendly  territory,  which  is  on  the  left.  On  the  ground  the  opposing  infantries  face  each  other  on  the  trench  line. 
The  anti-aircraft  machine  guns  are  shown  close  to  the  troops,  and  the  anti-aircraft  artillery  immediately  behind  them. 
The  heights  at  which  the  various  aviation  acts  are  indicated  in  metres.    The  special  pursuit  details,  acting  at  a  great  altitude 
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— THE    EMPLOYMENT   OF    AERONAUTICS 

(practically  as  high  as  they  can  get)  work  directly  against  the  enemy's  reconnaissance  machines.  Our  own  Army  recon- 
naissance, acting  up  to  20,000  feet,  habitually  went  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  enemy's  territory.  The  Army's  surveil- 
lance machines  kept  cruising  over  the  front  to  report  from  their  own  position,  by  wireless,  whatever  they  could  see, 
so  that  it  could  be  immediately  attacked  by  their  aviation  elements.  The  pursuit  and  day  bombardment  elements,  shown 
to  the  right  of  the  diagram  together,  indicate  the  independent  or  strategical  aviation,  which  acts  by  itself  directly  against 
the  enemy  aviation  and  his  ground  troops 
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of  maximum  forces  in  another  place.  My 
recommendations  were  approved  by  Marshal 
Foch,  and  the  concentration  was  com- 
menced. 

American,  French,  British,  arid  Italian  air 
forces  were  involved  in  this  movement, 
which  amounted  to  some  1,500  airplanes  of  all 
kinds,  namely,  squadrons  and  groups  of  corps 
observation,  army  observation,  army  artillery, 
pursuit  groups,  day  and  night  bombardment, 
and  reconnaissance  groups,  and  the  whole 
French  Air  Division.  The  organizations  had 
to  come  from  all  sections  of  the  Western 
Front,  localities  had  to  be  chosen  for  them,  air- 
dromes prepared,  supplies  of  spare  parts  for 
airplanes,  millions  of  rounds  of  ammunition 
for  the  machine  guns  and  bombs,  thousands 
of  gallons  of  gasolene  and  oil,  and  a  system  of 
replenishment  of  personnel  for  all  these  differ- 
ent units.  All  of  these  had  to  be  connected 
up  by  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless  telegraphy, 
and  motorcycle,  automobile,  and  airplane  cou- 
riers. The  anti-aircraft  artillery,  machine  guns 
and  searchlights,  and  the  system  of  informa- 
tion for  the  whole  Army  had  to  be  linked  to- 
gether with  this  great  mass  of  aircraft.  And 
above  all,  the  greatest  secrecy  had  to  be  main- 
tained to  prevent  the  Germans  finding  out 
about  the  air  concentration  until  it  was  too 
late  for  them. 

The  Staff  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  First 
Army  which  handled  these  operations  con- 
sisted of  five  different  sections,  namely: 

An  Operations  Section,  which  provided  for 
the  plans  and  execution  of  all  military  opera- 
tions against  the  enemy — where,  how,  and 
when  the  squadron,  groups,  wings,  and  bri- 
gades should  be  placed  and  should  work; 

An  Information  Section,  which  received  and 
distributed  all  information  to  the  various  parts 
of  our  own  Army,  and  to  the  armies  acting  on 
our  flanks; 

A  Balloon  Section,  which  handled  the  opera- 
tion of  all  our  balloons; 

A  Material  Section,  which  handled  the  con- 
struction of  all  airdromes,  had  the  handling 
of  all  transportation  for  their  supply,  and  the 
obtaining  of  all  things  which  the  different 
organizations  would  use,  such  as  airplanes, 
gas,  oil,  ammunition,  photographic  material, 
radio  equipment,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
things  pertaining  to  such  a  great  force; 

The  fifth  section  was  the  Administration 
Section,  which  handled  all  correspondence,  re- 
plenishment of  personnel,   personnel   records, 


and  all  routine  matters  relating  to  the  pay 
and  distribution  of  the  men. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  these  various  sec- 
tions had  been  carefully  trained  for  their  work 
and  not  only  understood  it  themselves,  but 
understood  how  to  work  with  each  other.  The 
work  which  these  officers  did  at  this  time  laid  a 
foundation  for  our  Air  Service  which  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war,  and  which 
will  continue  in  the  future  if  maintained. 

The  Aviation  Headquarters  acted  in  the 
closest  liaison  with  our  Commander,  General 
Pershing,  and  his  Chief  of  Staff,  personal  re- 
ports being  made  every  morning,  and  oftener 
when  required,  as  to  the  progress  of  operations, 
and  excellent  official  and  personal  relations 
existed  between  all  departments  of  the  Staff 
of  the  First  Army.  And  to  those  of  us  who 
had  been  in  the  Army  for  some  years,  nothing 
gave  us  greater  satisfaction  than  to  see  the 
seriousness,  the  method,  the  cooperation,  and 
the  industry  which  each  department  main- 
tained. If  any  one  was  at  fault,  he  saw  it 
immediately,  and  was  perfectly  free  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  and  immediately  attempted  to 
rectify  it.  With  such  men  to  work  with,  there 
is  nothing  too  difficult  to  do  in  a  military  way. 

While  group  after  group  of  the  airplanes 
from  the  different  nations  were  going  to  their 
appointed  places  behind  the  line  which  had 
been  prepared  by  our  construction  squadrons 
for  their  reception,  and  were  carefully  hidden 
inside  of  the  hangars  so  as  to  prevent  their 
being  seen  by  the  enemy,  the  Staff  of  the  First 
Army  Air  Service  was  completing  its  plan  of 
employment  for  our  first  operation  as  an  army. 

The  plan  of  employment  is  the  most  im- 
portant document  which  has  to  be  prepared 
at  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  and  from  its 
complete  and  thorough  understanding  does 
success  or  failure  result. 

A  plan  of  employment  tells  each  branch  of 
aviation  what  it  must  do  in  accordance  with 
the  general  object  of  the  operations,  and  how 
every  detail  is  to  be  handled  as  occasions  may 
arise.  In  general,  it  provides  for  three  dis- 
tinct phases  of  a  combat: 

First,  the  preparation  of  the  attack,  where 
great  secrecy  is  necessary,  when  hostile  recon- 
naissance of  all  kinds  must  be  prevented,  and 
while  we  find  out  all  we  can  about  the  enemy 
without  showing  too  much  activity; 

Second,  the  actual  attack  up  to  the  first 
objective,  that  is,  where  we  strike,  and  in 
which  the  mission  of  the  aviation  is  to  destroy 
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AVIATION    UNITS    AT   ST.    MIHIEL 

This  shows  the  greatest  concentration  of  air  forces  that  was  made  during  the  war,  and  it 
resulted  in  driving  the  Germans  completely  out  of  the  air  for  miles  back  of  their  lines 


the  aviation  of  its  enemy,  then  to  attack  his 
ground  troops,  and  to  insure  proper  coopera- 
tion and  observation  for  our  own  infantry  and 
artillery; 

Third,  the  exploitation  of  the  battle,  where 
the  enemy  is  pursued  both  in  the  air  and  on  the 
ground,  every  organization  behind  his  line  is 
attacked  by  bombs  and  machine  guns,  where 
the  aviation  attacks  with  the  troops,  and  where 
our  air  reconnaissance  is  pushed  miles  into  his 
territory. 

Our  theory  of  operations  was  to  assign  to 
the  troops  themselves  the  aviation  which  they 
needed  for  their  own  operations,  that  is,  the 
Observation  Squadron  to  the  Army  Corps  for 
use  by  the  infantry  and  artillery,  and  Pursuit 
Groups  for  their  local  protection.  All  the 
rest,  which  made  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  avia- 
tion, particularly  pursuit  and  bombardment, 


was  to  be  put  into  a  central  mass  and  hurled 
at  the  enemy's  aviation,  no  matter  where  he 
might  be  found,  until  a  complete  ascendancy 
had  been  obtained  over  him  in  the  air;  after 
this,  to  attack  his  ground  troops,  his  trains,  his 
depots  of  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  his 
railroad  stations  and  lines  of  communication. 

In  addition  to  this,  his  airdromes  were  at- 
tacked both  night  and  day,  so  as  to  force  him 
either  to  arise  and  accept  combat,  or  to  lose  his 
airplanes  in  the  hangars  themselves  on  his  own 
fields. 

The  St.  Mihiel  salient,  so  called,  formed  a 
reentrant  into  our  lines.  Our  Army  was  to 
attack  from  both  sides  of  the  salient — the 
stronger  attack  from  the  southern  part.  The 
form  of  the  front  of  attack  gave  us  a  great 
opportunity  to  put  into  effect  the  principles 
enunciated  above,  that  is,  of  having  a  large 
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A    DIAGRAM    OF — 

For  oiir  purposes,  we  divided  targets  into  permanent  targets,  fugitive  targets,  and  semi-permanent  targets,  as  in- 
dicated in  the  diagram,  and  we  projected  two  kinds  of  night  bombardment  airplanes,  namely,  those  carrying  light 
weights,  which  could  go  very  rapidly  and  manoeuvre  well  close  to  the  ground,  and  those  carrying  very  heavy  weights, 
which  could  be  used  to  attack  objects  difficult  to  destroy.     To  pick  up  and  report  enemy  fugitive  targets  quickly,  the 


aviation  force  act  entirely  against  the  enemy's 
aviation,  because  we  could  hit  from  both  sides 
while,  to  protect  himself,  the  enemy  had  to 
come  into  the  salient. 

An  imaginary  line,  about  eight  miles  away 
from  our  front,  within  enemy  territory,  was 
established,  inside  of  which  the  aviation  per- 
taining to  the  troops  themselves  should  act. 
Within  this  area,  the  observation  aviation 
attached  to  the  Corps  was  responsible  that 
every  move  which  the  enemy  made  would  be 
promptly  reported,  suitable  photographs  taken, 
and  all  artillery  adjustments  made. 

The  pursuit  aviation,  assigned  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  corps  observation  aviation,  had 
as  its  primary  duty  what  we  called  a  barrage — 
a  constant  stream  of  patrols  moving  back  and 
forth,  parallel  to  the  front,  at  altitudes  ranging 
from  the  ground  up  to  16,000  feet.  Within 
the  area  patrolled  by  them,  it  was  their  primary 
duty  to  prevent  any  of  the  observation  ships 
being  shot  down  by  the  enemy,  to  help  the  ob- 
servation ships  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  mission,  and  to  shoot  down  any  enemy  ob- 
servation or  pursuit  ships  or  observation  bal- 
loons which  were  found  in  this  area. 


This  aviation  was  so  arranged  as  to  keep  a 
certain  proportion  constantly  in  the  air.  For 
instance,  each  airplane  had  about  two  hours' 
gas  capacity;  the  strength  of  patrols,  therefore, 
and  the  time  they  should  stay  in  the  air,  the 
route  they  should  follow,  and  the  times  that 
they  should  come  down  were  all  laid  out  ahead 
of  time.  In  addition,  a  small  reserve  was  al- 
ways kept  to  ascend  against  a  particularly 
strong  incursion  of  the  enemy. 

The  Pursuit  Groups  charged  with  barrage 
duty  kept  in  the  closest  liaison  with  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery,  and,  in  fact,  were  in  constant 
radio  communication  with  them.  In  addition, 
shots  of  the  anti-aircraft  artillery  were  so 
arranged  as  to  form  signals  for  the  pursuit 
patrols  acting  at  great  altitudes,  or  even  closer 
to  the  ground,  so  that  they  might  know  in 
which  direction  the  enemy  was  to  be  found, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  in  many  instances  to  pick 
up  an  enemy  unaided  by  the  anti-aircraft 
artillery. 

The  air  is  a  great  big  place.  There  are  three 
dimensions  in  it — up,  down,  and  on  the  same 
level.  A  clever  antagonist  avails  himself  of 
the  background  in  front  of  which  he  is  oper- 
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night  surveillance  ships  were  used,  and,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  enemy's  anti-aircraft  artillery  and  searchlights,  direct 
attack  was  projected  on  these  so  as  to  throw  them  into  confusion  while  our  bombardment  airplanes  crossed  these  danger- 
ous areas.  Their  airdromes  were  attacked  by  bombs  and  machine  guns  so  as  to  destroy  as  much  of  their  aviation 
as  possible.     The  notch  in  the  heavy  horizontal  line  indicates  the  line  at  which  the  opposing  armies  faced  each  other 


ating — the  clouds  and  the  sun — and,  in  fact, 
when  close  to  the  ground,  he  paints  his  airplane 
the  same  color  as  the  ground.  I  have  had  fights 
going  on  under  me,  within  a  couple  of  thousand 
feet,  when  I  could  see  our  own  ships  attacking 
and  could  not  see  the  enemy's  ships  at  all. 

With  our  aviation,  we  constantly  strove  to 
increase  its  efficiency  in  every  way  possible. 
We  had  gotten  our  formations  and  methods  of 
attack  as  well  worked  out  as  we  considered  was 
possible.  With  our  men,  who  were  fresh — not 
tired  out  from  three  years'  of  war — we  could 
demand  many  more  hours  of  them,  and  prob- 
ably more  initiative,  than  the  older  contestants, 
tired  from  the  long  struggle. 

In  considering  this  matter,  we  decided  to 
attempt  to  fly  with  all  our  aviation  at  night 
and  in  the  darkness,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
wherever  we  could  gain  any  advantage  by  do- 
ing so.  In  furthering  this  idea,  a  very  inter- 
esting method  of  operating  against  enemy 
balloons  was  devised  in  the  First  Pursuit  Gioup 
by  Lieutenant  Luke.  The  burning  of  balloons 
always  has  a  great  effect  on  the  troops  whose 
balloons  are  destroyed.  The  Germans,  well 
knowing  this,  had  trained  specialists,  expert 


in  this  art.  These  were  launched  without 
mercy  against  our  balloons.  Our  low-flying 
system  of  pursuit  patrols,  in  combination  with 
the  anti-aircraft  artillery,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances after  the  system  began  to  work,  shot 
these  Germans  down,  but  often  after  they  had 
burned  our  balloons. 

However,  as  their  end  approached,  the 
Germans  kept  launching  their  specialists 
against  our  balloons  regardless  of  loss  to  them- 
selves, all  their  attacks  being  made  with  extreme 
gallantry.  To  guard  against  our  daylight 
attacks  against  their  balloons,  their  system 
of  ground  observation  stations,  anti-aircraft 
artillery,  and  machine  guns  protecting  their 
balloons,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
pulled  them  down  made  it  almost  as  difficult 
for  us  to  attack  them  in  the  daytime  as  it  was 
for  them  to  attack  us.  The  night,  therefore, 
offered  the  best  cover  for  an  attack  on  balloons. 
Lieutenant  Luke,  acting  on  this  idea,  made  the 
first  attempt.  He  would  locate  the  balloons 
in  the  daytime,  wait  for  the  dusk  to  fall,  and 
with  a  single  companion  to  keep  watch  above 
him,  would  shoot  his  incendiary  bullets  into 
the   balloon   on   the   ground   and  destroy  it. 
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The  German  night  bombardment  had  become  so  effective  during  1917  and  1918  that  effective  methods  had  to  be 
adopted  to  stop  it.  American  arrangements  contemplated  listening  posts  near  the  line;  behind  these,  the  zone  in  which 
anti-aircraft  artillery  worked;  behind  this,  groups  of  searchlights  fixed  in  position;  behind  these,  pursuit  patrols  constantly 
in  the  air,  and,  behind  these  again,  a  group  of  mobile  searchlights  might  move  along  the  roads  at  great  speed  to  protect 
specific  areas  being  attacked,  the  reserve  of  pursuit  airplanes,  and  of  balloon  barrages,  i.  e.,  a  curtain  of  wires  raised  by 
balloons  around  specific  objects  that  it  was  desired  to  protect.  The  method  of  operations  was  this: — The  listening  post 
would  hear  a  hostile  airplane  approach;  it  would  "Alert"  the  pursuit  patrol  which  was  assigned  to  the  area  in  its  vicinity 


Within  a  week  this  gallant  officer  had  seven- 
teen victories,  five  of  which  occurred  in  one 
day.  Unfortunately,  he  was  lost  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  having  been  shot  down  on  the  ground, 
and,  as  he  continued  to  fight  to  the  ground 
with  his  pistol,  was  killed  by  the  enemy  before 
he  gave  up. 

The  practice  of  attacking  balloons  in  this 
manner  became  general  in  the  First  Pursuit 
Group,  and  resulted  in  the  Germans  moving 
their  observation  balloons  back  as  far  as  tenf 
miles  from  the  front,  and  forced  them  to  put 
up  many  dummy  balloons  to  fool  our  pilots. 

Many  new  methods  of  a  similar  nature,  not 
quite  so  spectacular,  were  worked  out  as  the 
operations  progressed — a  notable  instance  be- 
ing the  work  done  by  our  infantry  liaison  planes 
or  those  airplanes  of  the  Corps  Observation 
Groups  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  where  the 
infantry  is,  and  how  the  line  is  progressing. 
These  ships  have  to  fly  straight  through  the 
barrage  of  our  own  and  the  enemy's  artillery, 


and  often  become  exposed  to  the  ordinary  fire 
of  rifles  and  machine  guns.  The  infantry 
indicate  their  positions  by  displaying  panels, 
or  burning  Bengal  fires,  which  cause  smoke, 
rendering  it  possible  for  the  airplanes  to  see 
them  when  the  airplanes  give  the  signal  for 
this  display.  As  many  of  our  infantry  troops 
have  had  little  experience  with  airplanes,  and 
as  the  men  often  think  that,  if  they  display 
their  panels  or  burn  Bengal  fires,  it  discloses 
their  position  to  the  enemy,  they  often  will 
not  show  their  panels  at  all,  and  our  Corps 
Observation,  taking  this  into  consideration, 
inaugurated  a  system  of  flying  so  low  that  they 
could  actually  see  the  infantrymen  them- 
selves, or  the  enemy's  infantry,  and  come 
back  and  report  accordingly,  never  minding 
whether  they  showed  their  panels  or  not. 
Formerly  the  liaison  planes  had  flown  at  from 
a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  altitude. 
Ours  flew  from  fifty  to  three  hundred. 
For  the  first  few  days,  while  the  preparation 
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by  means  of  signals,  and  it  would  communicate  its  information  to  the  anti-aircraft  artillery,  searchlights,  and  airdromes. 
As  soon  as  the  direction  of  the  hostile  airplane  was  determined,  information  again  would  be  sent  to  the  pursuit  patrols, 
anti-aircraft  artillery,  and  searchlights.  As  the  hostile  airplane  crossed  the  line,  it  would  be  taken  under  fire  by  the 
anti-aircraft  artillery.  The  pursuit  patrol  would  dive  In  that  direction.  As  soon  as  the  airplane  had  passed  through  the 
zone  of  the  anti-aircraft  artillery,  it  would  be  picked  up  by  the  searchlights,  and  held  in  their  beams  while  the  pursuit 
patrol  dived  squarely  into  the  ship.  This  method  of  defense  had  just  begun  to  work  toward  the  end  of  our  operations. 
Friendly  territory  is  indicated  to  the  left  of  the  notch  in  the  horizontal  line 


for  the  attack  was  progressing  at  St.  Mihiel, 
our  barrage  patrols  covered  the  front  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  observing  our  dispositions.  He 
had  been  much  slower  to  concentrate  his  avia- 
tion than  we  had,  naturally,  and  I  was  able  to 
make  a  report  to  General  Pershing,  on  account 
of  daily  reconnaissance  which  I  had  made  in 
the  air,  that  we  would  have  entire  control  of 
the  air  for  at  least  three  days,  after  which 
we  might  expect  very  heavy  resistance.  Three 
days,  however,  was  always  a  sufficient  time 
to  carry  out  an  attack,  even  on  as  broad  a 
front  as  ours  was  made  on — about  seventy- 
two  miles. 

On  the  day  of  the  attack,  our  aviation  at- 
tached directly  to  the  troops  acted  in  the  man- 
ner outlined  above.  Our  independent,  or 
what  might  be  termed  "strategical  aviation," 
operated  in  brigades  of  about  five  hundred  air- 
planes each,  of  mixed  pursuit  and  day  bom- 
bardment, on  each  side  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient.    That   is,  one  brigade  would  attack 


from  the  south,  going  clear  into  the  middle  of 
the  salient  about  twenty  miles  behind  the 
enemy's  line,  bomb  everything  in  that  vicinity, 
attack  everything  that  was  seen  above  the 
ground,  and,  in  case  any  suitable  moving  tar- 
gets appeared  on  the  ground,  they  would  be 
attacked  by  bombs  and  machine  guns.  As  the 
brigade  from  the  right  or  south  withdrew,  the 
left  one  would  attack  from  the  north,  and  then 
the  same  operation  would  be  repeated.  It 
worked  very  much  like  a  boxer,  striking  first 
with  his  right  hand  and  then  with  his  left  hand. 
Oftentimes  we  hemmed  the  enemy  in  between 
two  or  more  of  our  air  forces  and  caused  him 
very  heavy  losses. 

Our  blows  came  so  rapidly  that  the  enemy 
was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  his  air 
fighting  was  confined  to  a  great  distance  within 
his  own  territory,  which  kept  his  airplanes,  in- 
cidentally, away  from  our  ground  troops  on 
account  of  the  weight  of  attack  directed  against 
all  his  formations  in  the  vicinity  of  Conflans, 
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or  more  than  fifteen  miles  within  his  lines, 
which  was  on  the  direct  axis  of  the  salient. 
The  enemy  made  a  most  determined  aerial 
resistance,  and  even  when  outnumbered  fought 
with  the  greatest  bravery. 

As  his  air  concentration  became  effective, 
in  answer  to  ours,  he  employed  air  formations 
of  upward  of  sixty  Fokkers  in  one  group.  At 
times  we  would  catch  these  groups  between 
two  of  our  groups,  causing  heavy  loss  to  his 
side;  at  others,  he  would  find  one  of  our  groups 
detached,  when  he  would  fall  on  it,  with  ad- 
vantage to  him. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  happened  to  one  of 
the  bombardment  squadrons  of  the  French 
Aerial  Division.  This  splendidly  organized 
unit  contained  about  eight  hundred  airplanes 
of  pursuit  and  day  bombardment,  and  was 
really  used  as  the  strategical  reserve  of  the 
French  Aviation.  Wherever  the  main  battle 
on  the  front  was  taking  place,  there  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  the  French  Air  Division. 
One  of  their  squadrons,  equipped  with  their 
Breguet  bombers  (these  are  2-seaters  of  great 
excellence)  and  protected  by  several  Coudron 
3-seaters,  was  attacked  by  a  formation  of  some 
sixty  Fokker  airplanes  while  the  French  pur- 
suit squadrons  detailed  for  their  protection 
were  fighting  elsewhere. 

This  bombardment  squadron  had  come  down 
very  low,  with  great  bravery,  to  attack,  which 
gave  the  German  Fokkers  their  chance.  Day 
bombardment  relies  for  its  protection  on  the 
altitude  at  which  it  flies,  and  on  compactness 
and  closeness  of  formation,  so  that  all  their  guns 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  This  is  necessary 
because  the  large  bombardment  airplanes  are 
no  match  in  speed  or  manoeuvrability  with 
the  fast  pursuit  ships.  In  this  fight,  the 
squadron  commander  and  the  group  com- 
mander were  killed,  three  great  3-seaters  went 
down  in  flames,  while  seven  out  of  twelve  Bre- 
guets  followed  them  in  a  similar  manner. 
Their  formation  was  never  broken,  and  their 
crews  fought  to  the  last  minute  in  the  burning 
airplanes,  at  the  last  moment  waving  a  final 
salute  to  their  surviving  comrades.  Months 
afterward  we  learned  from  the  Germans  that 
this  squadron  had  shot  down  more  than  a 
dozen  Fokkers  in  their  desperate  resistance. 

Great  air  combats  became  a  daily  occur- 


rence. Within  four  days  our  operations  in 
the  St.  Mihiel  salient  were  concluded,  and 
the  First  American  Army  had  reduced  the 
salient  which  had  been  fought  for  for  four 
years.  Now  it  was  up  to  us  to  attack  in  the 
Argonne — our  final  and  great  operation.  Our 
aerial  methods  had  been  proved  to  be  sound; 
what  was  left  was  to  perfect  them  in  detail, 
and  make  them  work  with  the  ground 
troops. 

General  Trenchard,  commanding  the  British 
Independent  Air  Force,  which  acted  with  us, 
reported  to  General  Pershing  that  he  had  par- 
ticipated in  a  great  many  combined  air  opera- 
tions, but  that  this  was  the  first  in  which  no 
hitch  had  occurred,  no  order  had  been  misun- 
derstood, and  no  mission  had  failed. 

Colonel  de  Vaulgrenant,  commanding  the 
Aerial  Division  of  the  French  Army,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  our  Commanding  General: 

G.  Q.  G. 

lere  Division  Aerienne 
Etat-Major 

September  17,  1918 
Le  Colonel  de  Vaulgrenant, 
Commanding  the  First  Aerial   Division 
toGENERAL  John  J.  Pershing, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary 

Forces. 
Sir*: 

I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  letter  you  kindly  wrote 
to  me  about  the  units  of  the  Aerial  Division. 

It  was  already  a  great  honor  for  us  to  have  to  fight 
under  the  orders  of  the  Chief  of  the  First  American 
Army.  Now,  Sir,  after  the  splendid  victory  you 
gained,  we  feel  deeply  glad  and  proud,  having  been 
lucky  enough  under  the  Colonel  William  Mit- 
chell's very  distinguished  leading,  to  deserve 
your  congratulations;  nothing  could  be  more  appre- 
ciated by  us. 

I  wish  to  specially  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  sym- 
pathies for  my  men  fallen  on  the  battlefield,  ful- 
filling bravely  their  duty  side  by  side  with  the 
American  Aviators  whose  courage  and  splendid  hero- 
ism we  had  so  many  opportunities  to  admire. 

I  beg  you,  Sir,  in  my  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  Aerial  Division,  to  kindly  accept  our 
very  sincere  regards  and  respects. 

Vaulgrenant. 

For  our  initial  attempt  as  an  Army,  the 
operation  had  been  a  complete  success,  and 
we  had  gotten  in  the  first  punch. 


A-  NATIONAL   BUDGET  SYSTEM 

I 

An  Analysis  of  the  Secret,  Irresponsible,  and  Wasteful  Methods 
by  Which  the  Ever  Growing  Tax  Bill  is  Spent — A  Government 
Without  a  Balance  Sheet  and  Without  a  "Treasury  Conscience" 

By  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 

Secretary  of  War,  191 1  -*  1 3 

Note: — The  second  article,  to  appear  in  the  September  magazine,  will  explain  the 
principles  of  budget  reform  which  will  cure  these  evils  and  permit  of  businesslike  ad- 
ministration and  a  curtailment  of  the  ever-increasing  tax  bill.  The  third  article  will 
show  the  effects  of  a  budget  on  the  President  and  Congress  and  our  whole  governmental 
machinery. — The   Editors. 

DURING   the  recent  Victory  Loan  become  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  citizen, 

drive  one  of  the  paternal  injunc-  The  politician  who  thinks  that  that  interest  will 

tions  issued  to  a  much  enduring  soon  die  down  is  doomed  to  a  rude  awakening, 
public  was  framed  in  these  words:         Furthermore,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  our 

"Make    a    Budget    and    Save."  governments,  both  national  and  state,  is  not 

The  Government  thus  proposed  budget  mak-  an  accidental  phenomenon  due  to  the  war,  but 

ing  as  the  first   step  toward  a  life  of  thrift  a  national  symptom  which  has  been  apparent 

and    economy   on    the    part   of    its    citizens,  for  many  years.     Long  before  the  war  came  to 

Americans  are  now  turning  this  inquiry  back  us  it  was  apparent.     In  the  State  of  New  York 

upon  their  Government.     Is  there  any  reason  the  general  running  expenses  of  the  state  gov- 

why  the  Government  should  not  take  its  own  ernment  during  the  thirty  years  preceding  19 14 

medicine?     They  have  learned  that  it  stands  increased  600  per  cent,  while  the  population  of 

almost  alone  among  the  great  governments  of  the  state  increased  only  82  per  cent,  and  the 

the  world  in  not  having  any  rational  plan  or  assessed  valuation  of  all  the  property  in  the 

method  of  adjusting  its  expenditures  to  its  state  increased  only  274  per  cent.      In  other 

revenues.     Hitherto  this  fact  has  not  troubled  words,  during  those  years  the  expenses  of  the 

them  much.     In  America  resources  were  great  state    government    increased   seven    times   as 

and    government    comparatively    simple.     It  fast  as  the  population  and  much  more  than 

did  not  seem  to  make  much  difference  to  the  twice  as  fast  as  all  of  the  property  of  the  state, 

average  citizen  even  if  revenues  were  wasted  so  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  common  to  all 

long  as  those  revenues  could  be  raised  by  in-  our  states.      During  the  ten  years  from  1903 

direct  taxation  without  his  feeling  the  pinch  to  191 3  the  cost  of  government  of  all  of  the 

of  the  process.     But  things  are  different  now.  states  in  the  Union  rose,  on  the  average,  five 

Since  the  income  tax  arrived  and  the  great  times  as  fast  as  the  population.     In  the  Federal 

war  followed,  taxation  has  become  a  very  real  Government,  during  the  thirty  years  prior  to 

thing   to   the   average   citizen.     Some   fifteen  1908,  the  cost  of  that  government  increased 

years    ago    when    the    annual    appropriations  nearly  400  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in  the 

reached    a    billion    dollars    everybody    talked  population  was  less  than  84  per  cent.     The 

about  it,  and  that  Congress  was  known  as  the  leaders  of  both  parties  in  our  national  Congress 

"  billion  dollar  Congress."     To-day  the  Federal  have  noted  and  deplored  this  increase  in  the 

Government  is  engaged  in  raising  by  taxation  cost  of  government  while,  at  the  same  time, 

three  billions  of  dollars  a  year  and  that  process  they  profess  their  utter  inability,  under  our 

is  to  continue.    There  is  no  immediate  let-up  in  present  methods,  to  stop  it.    Ten  years  ago 

sight.      Between  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  Mr.  Tawney,  the  last  Republican  Chairman  of 

living  and  the  increase  in  taxation  the  amount  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 

of  money  which  our  Government  spends  has  of  Representatives,  said: 
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In  no  period  except  in  time  of  war  have  the  ex- 
penditures of  our  National  Government  increased 
so  rapidly,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  per  capita,  as 
these  expenditures  have  increased  during  the  past 
eight  years. 

In  191 5  his  democratic  successor,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, said: 

We  have  reached  about  the  limit  of  revenue  under 
our  present  systems  and  if  the  Government  is  to 
continue  to  expand  and  increase  its  Activities  there 
must  necessarily  be  very  greatly  increased  revenues. 

THE    NECESSARY    INCREASE    IN     EXPENDITURES 

WE  MAY  as  well  recognize  that  legitimate 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  enlarge 
its  activities  will  not  cease.  Our  population 
is  increasing;  our  communities  and  methods 
of  business  are  constantly  growing  more  com- 
plex; more  government  and  newer  forms  of 
government  are  being  made  necessary;  every 
year  legitimate  expenses  are  bound  to  increase. 
There  can  be  no  going  backward  into  the  sim- 
pler times  of  old.  If,  therefore,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  bring  our  financial  machinery  up  to 
the  test  of  modern  conditions;  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  devise  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
prevent  illegitimate  expenditures,  the  lot  of  the 
American  citizen  will  be  a  difficult  one  indeed, 
so  far  as  taxation  goes. 

Thoughtful  men  also  recognize  that  there  is 
a  national  question  far  transcending  the  incon- 
venience of  their  own  pocketbooks.  Growth, 
luxury,  and  decay  have  too  often  been  the 
milestones  marking  the  progress  of  popular 
governments.  A  country  which  cannot  devise 
a  method  to  control  its  own  extravagance  is 
doomed.  If  democracy  cannot  control  ex- 
penditures they  will  eventually  destroy  democ- 
racy. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  men  are  talking 
so  much  about  the  budget  to-day.  What  is  a 
budget  system?  Why  has  the  United  States 
no  national  budget  when  every  other  successful 
government  has  one?  Is  there  any  reason  in- 
herent inour  form  of  government  to  prevent  it? 
These  are  the  questions  which  one  hears  on 
every  hand. 

Before  these  questions  can  be  answered  it  is 
almost  necessary  to  paint  a  fair  picture  of  the 
curious  method  by  which  we  now  raise  and 
spend  money,  for  we  have  lived  with  this 
method  so  long  that  we  have  gotten  used  to  it 
and  therefore  forget  that  it  is  about  as  abnor- 
mal as  the  Siamese  twins. 

As  our  Government  is  now  constituted  the 


executive  departments  which  spend  the  money 
have  little  effect  on  the  committees  that  really 
fix  the  appropriations.  These  committees — 
there  are  thirteen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— on  appropriating  money  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  the  committees  that  raise  money.  No 
one  can  be  held  responsible  for  the  whole  thing. 
It  is  even  worse  than  that.  No  one  ever 
knows  anything  definite  about  the  national 
finances  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  place  in  our  National  Capital 
where  a  simple,  consolidated  statement  of  the 
costs  of  operating  the  Federal  Government  for 
any  fiscal  year  can  be  obtained.  If  you  ask 
your  Congressman  or  Senator  he  can  not  give 
you  the  figures  because  they  are  not  in  existence 
in  any  consolidated  form.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  191 7,  our  Government  spent 
more  than  three  billions  of  dollars;  our  War  De- 
partment spent  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions;  our  Navy  Department  more  than  two 
hundred  millions.  There  were  special  disburse- 
ments amounting  to  nearly  one  billion  dollars, 
yet  nowhere  is  there  printed  in  form  available 
for  public  understanding  a  consolidated  state- 
ment of  these  huge  expenditures  or  a  balance 
sheet  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, no  statement  of  its  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures in  the  past,  no  estimate  of  its  finan- 
cial condition  at  present.  Think  of  the  loose- 
ness of  a  system  in  which  such  a  state  of  affairs 
is  possible— where  neither  a  Congressman  nor 
taxpayer  has  any  record  available  for  informa- 
tion which  every  citizen  should  clearly  under- 
stand and  know.  Furthermore,  the  Congress- 
man has  never  been  obliged  to  prepare  for  him- 
self such  a  balance  sheet  of  his  Government's 
revenues  and  disbursements  in  order  to  equip 
himself  to  take  part  in  a  budget  debate;  and  the 
citizen  has  never  had  a  chance  to  read  about 
such  a  debate.  The  whole  subject  is  buried 
in  secrecy  and  oblivion. 

In  order  to  understand  how  we  have  drifted 
into  this  extraordinary  condition  let  us  take 
up  the  errors  in  our  present  system  step  by 
step. 

THE    LACK    OF    EXECUTIVE    RESPONSIBILITY 

THERE  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  any 
responsible  programme  making  on  the 
part  of  the  Executive.  The  performance  which 
our  Government  goes  through  in  the  making  of 
its  estimates  would  be  absurd  and  laughable 
if  it  were  not  shameful  and  tragic  in  its  conse- 
quences.    Estimates  are  asked  for  from  the 
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different  bureaus  which  constitute  the  executive 
departments  of  our  Government,  but  no  ma- 
chinery exists  to  coordinate  these  estimates 
into  a  programme  and  no  effort  is  made  to  do 
so.  Each  subordinate  bureau  head  makes  up 
the  estimates  for  his  bureau.  He  is  put  under 
no  pressure  to  keep  them  low  and  he  does 
not  do  so.  He  knows  that  they  will  be  entirely 
disregarded  by  Congress  and  he  makes  them 
high  enough  to  be  safe,  as  a  starting  point.  The 
head  of  his  department  exercises  no  serious 
supervision  over  him  for  he  knows  that  it  will 
be  time  and  effort  thrown  away.  Each  bureau 
chief,  particularly  if  he  is  a  serious  and  con- 
scientious bureau  chief,  is  apt  to  think  that  his 
bureau  is  the  most  important  agency  in  the 
entire  Government  and  he  draws  his  estimates 
accordingly.  When  they  are  completed  they 
are  sent  to  Congress,  not  through  the  President, 
the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. This  Secretary  has  no  power  to  revise, 
reduce,  or  coordinate  the  estimates.  He  is 
simply  a  funnel  or  conduit  through  whom  they 
are  poured  into  Congress.  When  they  reach 
Congress,  that  body,  knowing  very  well  how 
they  have  been  prepared  and  how  little  they 
mean  in  the  way  of  a  responsible  programme, 
casts  them  aside  and  begins  the  work  all  over 
again  of  making  up  its  own  estimates.  And 
this  it  has  to  do  without  any  of  the  knowledge 
or  assistance  which  is  available  to  the  Executive. 
Instead  of  having,  as  the  Executive  has,  daily 
observation  and  control  over  the  bureaus,  it 
must  gain  its  information  by  holding  committee 
meetings  and  sending  for  men  who  are  not  its 
employees,  and  interrogating  them  in  a  neces- 
sarily haphazard  and  discursive  manner. 

A    REFORM    BY    PRESIDENT   TAFT 

THE  only  serious  attempt  to  formulate  a 
responsible  executive  budget  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  took 
place  in  19 12.  Congress  had  given  to  Mr.  Taft 
a  Commission  on  Efficiency  and  Economy  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  workings  and 
functions  of  the  executive  departments.  With 
its  assistance,  he  undertook,  for  the  first  time, 
to  revise  and  convert  the  haphazard  estimates 
of  the  various  departments  into  a  responsible 
programme  or  budget.  I  remember  very  well 
the  row  it  made  among  the  departments  and 
the  obstacles  which  he  encountered  in  the 
executive  branch.  Like  all  reforms,  it  meant  a 
lot  of  extra  labor  and  the  persons  on  whom  that 


labor  fell  resented  it.  First  of  all  he  called  his 
cabinet  into  session  and  told  them  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  total  of  the  estimates 
for  this  year  must  not  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
and  then  he  divided  this  amount  among  our 
departments,  leaving  us  to  do  likewise  to  our 
subordinate  bureaus.  Then  he  began  to 
hear  from  the  departments  and  bureaus.  Cab- 
inet officers  and  bureau  chiefs,  engrossed  in 
petty  matters  which  they  deemed  of  much 
greater  importance  than  this  highest  function 
of  government,  complained  that  they  had  no 
time  for  the  extra  work  that  was  thrown  upon 
them. 

And  at  that  moment  Congress  itself  came  to 
their  aid  by  sending  a  joint  resolution  to  the 
President  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  any  new-fangled  budget  foisted 
upon  them,  and  directing  the  President  to 
send  in  the  estimates  in  the  old-fashioned 
way.  In  justice  to  Congress  it  should  be  said 
that  it  was  a  Presidential  year  and  the  lower 
house  was  in  the  hands  of  a  different  party  from 
the  President,  and  party  feeling  was  running 
high. 

Mr.  Taft,  however,  persisted.  He  decided 
that,  while  Congress  could  order  him  to 
send  in  estimates  in  the  old  way,  Congress 
could  not  forbid  him  from  sending  in  also 
a  programme  or  budget  in  what  he  deemed  the 
right  way,  and  that  was  what  he  did. 

Immediately  thereafter  Congress  abolished 
the  President's  Commission  on  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  and  thereby  took  away  from  the 
President  all  practical  machinery  to  carry  on 
the  reform  which  Mr.  Taft  had  begun. 

Thus  in  our  present  system  there  is  no  real 
formulation  of  a  responsible  budget  by  the 
Executive.  There  is  no  working  plan  made  up 
by  the  President  and  his  associates  which  repre- 
sents their  proposed  programme  for  the  coming 
year.  The  President  and  his  ministers  feel  no 
responsibility  for  making  such  a  programme, 
and  they  do  not  take  the  public  into  their  con- 
fidence about  the  estimates  which  are  sent  in. 
No  public  hearings  are  held  on  such  estimates. 
Public  opinion  has  no  opportunity  to  make 
itself  felt  upon  the  President's  programme, 
because  he  has  no  programme.  The  real 
work  of  formulating  the  programme  for  the 
next  year  is  dumped  upon  Congress. 

Of  course  in  any  rational  system  the  Presi- 
dent, when  addressing  Congress  on  its  opening, 
would  present  not  only  his  programme  for 
needed  legislation  but  also  a  budget  showing 
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how  the  money  to  conduct  the  Government 
and  carry  out  the  new  plans  was  to  be  raised 
and  spent.  Congress  would  then  have  the 
entire  session  to  debate  this  programme  and 
budget  in  public  so  that  the  whole  country 
could  learn  what  was  going  on. 

For  example,  if  Congress  thought  that  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  asking  for  too  much 
money  to  be  spent  on  new  artillery  and  am- 
munition, and  that  instead  he  should  spend  it 
upon  deepening  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  called  him  before  them  and  inter- 
rogated him  in  public  about  it,  people,  by  the 
close  of  the  session,  would  have  a  fair  opinion 
as  to  which  side  of  the  issue  was  correct.  At 
present,  the  Secretary  is  heard  before  a  com- 
mittee shut  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  office 
building  at  the  Capital,  and  nobody  in  the 
United  States,  outside  of  Congress,  and  few 
inside  of  Congress  are  the  wiser  for  what  he 
says  or  does  not  say. 

HOW    CONGRESS    WORKS 

UNDER  our  present  system,  practically 
the  entire  session  is  spent  in  the  work  of 
formulating  the  various  appropriation  bills 
in  committee,  and  when  they  finally  appear 
upon  the  floor  of  Congress  it  is  so  late  in  the 
session  that  very  little  time  is  left  to  debate 
them.  They  are  usually  rushed  through 
under  a  rule  of  order  limiting  the  speeches  and, 
of  course,  such  debate  as  does  take  place  is 
entirely  between  the  different  members  of 
Congress,  whose  information  on  the  subjects 
debated  necessarily  comes,  not  from  contact 
with  the  work  but  from  the  hearings  in  the 
committee  rooms.  All  real  issues  have  been 
ironed  out  in  secret  in  those  committee  rooms, 
and  the  debate,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  al- 
most always  perfunctory  and  formal.  The 
public  gains  very  little  knowledge  of  the  real 
questions  which  underlie  the  programme,  and 
such  knowledge  as  it  does  gain  is  not  gained 
in  time  to  allow  public  opinion  to  be  brought 
effectively  to  bear  upon  the  issue. 

This  does  not  mean  that  certain  outside 
influences  have  not  been  potently  brought  to 
bear  upon  those  appropriation  bills  while  they 
were  in  committee.  Far  from  it.  But  unfor- 
tunately the  influences  which  have  been  thus 
potent  in  secret  are  not  the  influences  which 
the  American  people  would  like  to  have 
potent.  There  comes  the  real  evil  of  invisible 
government.  The  committee  system  is  vul- 
nerable to  any  man  or  corporation  who  has 


sufficient  interest  in  an  appropriation  to  make 
it  worth  his  while  to  go  to  Washington  and  get 
a  hearing  before  a  committee  and  make  his 
influence  felt.  In  that  system  he  meets  no 
effective  opposition.  The  poison  which  he 
infuses  is  nowhere  counteracted  by  the  sun- 
light of  publicity.  The  only  defense  which  the 
Treasury  has  against  his  influence  is  such 
defense  as  the  members  of  Congress,  unaided 
from  the  outside,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
arguments  by  cross-examination. 

FAULTS   OF   THE    COMMITTEE    GOVERNMENT 

EVEN  the  committee  government  which 
we  have  is  very  faulty  in  its  organization 
as  a  committee  government.  If  Congress  is 
to  attempt  the  work  of  formulating  the  budget 
at  all,  one  would  expect  that  it  would  so  organ- 
ize itself  as  to  accomplish  that  almost  impossi- 
ble task  as  conveniently  as  possible.  If  a  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  prepared  by  which  the  money 
to  be  expended  is  to  be  simultaneously  raised 
by  intelligent  taxation,  one  would  expect 
that  the  appropriation  bills  would  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  revenue  bills. 
They  are  not.  They  are  handled  by  entirely 
different  committees  which  have  no  organiza- 
tion for  conference.  Again,  if  Congress  is  to 
assume  the  function  of  initiating  a  programme 
for  the  Executive  to  follow,  one  would  expect 
that  it  would  model  its  committees  according 
to  the  organization  of  the  Executive  so  that 
each  executive  department  would  have  a 
special  committee  looking  after  its  appropria- 
tions. It  has  not.  When  I  was  Secretary 
of  War  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  the 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  War 
Department  were  contained  in  several  quite 
separate  appropriation  bills  handled  by  six  or 
seven  different  committees  and  subcommittees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  alone,  and 
when  I  prepared  a  rough,  tentative  budget  for 
the  use  of  these  committees  and  presented  it  to 
several  of  them,  I  was  told  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  these  different  committees  had  had 
brought  to  their  attention  items  of  appropria- 
tion which  were  under  simultaneous  considera- 
tion by  other  committees.  Many  of  those 
items  overlapped.  Appropriations  for  field 
artillery  ammunition  were  being  made  by  two 
entirely  different  committees.  One  committee 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  military 
barracks  in  the  United  States  while  another 
committee  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
military  barracks  in  Hawaii.     One  committee 
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had  charge  of  the  construction  of  barracks 
in  an  Army  post  while  the  hospital  at  that  same 
post  was  being  constructed  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  different  committee.  Emplace- 
ments for  guns  in  the  Canal  Zone  were  being 
supervised  by  one  committee  and  emplace- 
ments for  guns  in  the  Philippines  by  another 
committee.  The  result  of  such  a  lack  of 
coordination  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  com- 
parison of  similar  costs,  and  Congress  is  at 
the  mercy  of  any  private  interest  which  can 
get  before  one  of  these  committees  and  on  an 
ex  parte  hearing  impress  them  with  the  de- 
sirability of  an  appropriation. 

HOW    DEFICIENCIES    ARE    CORRECTED 

THE  result  of  all  this  is  that  our  fiscal  bills 
are  not  only  unnecessarily  inflated  in  their 
items  but  they  also  bear  no  relation  to  any  intel- 
ligent plan  for  financing  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Deficiency  bills  are  the  normal  order  of  the  day. 
1  am  told  that  between  April  5 ,  1 9 1 7,  and  March 
23,  1 9 1 8,  no  less  than  232  supplementary  and 
deficiency  estimates  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  were  transmitted  to  the  House 
and  Senate  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  asked  for  appropriations  running  from 
$250.00  to  more  than  $5,000,000,000.  Under 
our  system  each  of  these  232  deficiency  esti- 
mates was  considered  separately  and  with  no 
regard  to  either  the  estimated  income  of  the 
Government  or  to  the  needs  of  any  of  the  other 
departments.  While  this  situation  occurred  dur- 
ing a  great  war,  it  unfortunately  was  only  a  re- 
plica on  a  greater  scale  of  what  happens  every 
year  in  normal  times. 

From  the  fact  that  Congress  makes  up  the 
budget,  it  necessarily  follows  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  upon  the  insertion  of  items  of  ap-. 
propriation  into  the  appropriation  bill  while 
it  is  in  committee.  That  is  where  the  bill  is 
made  up  and  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  the 
Treasury  is  open  to  raids  from  members  of 
the  committee  themselves  or  from  their 
friends.  Even  after  the  bill  has  emerged  from 
committee  and  reaches  the  floor  of  the  House 
it  is  still  open  to  amendment  by  the  addition 
of  further  items.  One  of  the  reforms  which 
is  frequently  urged  in  Congress  is  a  restriction 
upon  such  additions  upon  the  floor.  Neces- 
sarily such  a  reform  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
It  makes  a  discrimination  between  the  powers 
of  members  of  Congress  who  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  on  an  appropriation  committee  and  those 

The  Second  Article  of  this  series  will  app 


who  are  not.  And  while  it  is  true  that  many 
of  our  legislative  leaders  upon  our  appropria- 
tion committees  have  exhibited  a  fine  Treasury 
conscience  which  makes  them  earnest  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  raids  by  their  fellows,  we  can 
almost  certainly  anticipate  that  Congress  will 
never  consent  to  such  an  undemocratic  system 
as  will  give  to  a  single  group  of  men  a  power 
which  their  fellows  do  not  possess.  Any  re- 
striction upon  the  insertion  of  items  of  ap- 
propriation must  apply  to  all  members  of 
Congress  alike.  In  the  interest  of  the  nation 
they  must  all  agree  to  give  up  that  right  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  real  function  of 
criticism  and  cutting  down.  That  can  only 
be  done  by  turning  over  to  the  Executive  the 
original  formulation  of  the  budget. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  the  shortcomings 
of  our  Congressional  methods  of  budget  making 
were  thus  tersely  summed  up  by  one  of  our 
most  friendly  critics,  James  Bryce,  in  the 
"American  Commonwealth,"  when  he  said: 

A  thoughtful  American  publicist  remarks: 
"So  long  as  the  debit  side  of  the  national  account 
is  managed  by  one  set  of  men  and  the  credit  side  by 
another  set,  both  sets  working  separately  and  in 
secret  without  public  responsibility  and  without 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  executive  official 
who  is  nominally  responsible;  so  long  as  these 
sets,  being  composed  largely  of  new  men  every 
two  years,  give  no  attention  to  business  except 
when  Congress  is  in  session  and  thus  spend  in  pre- 
paring plans  the  whole  time  which  ought  to  be  spent 
in  public  discussion  of  plans  already  matured,  so 
that  an  immense  budget  is  rushed  through  without 
discussion  in  a  week  or  ten  days — just  so  long  the 
finances  will  go  from  bad  to  worse  no  matter  by 
what  name  you  call  the  party  in  power.  No  other 
nation  on  earth  attempts  such  a  thing  or  could  at- 
tempt it  without  soon  coming  to  grief." 

Under  the  system  of  Congressional  finance  here 
described  America  wastes  millions  annually,  but  her 
wealth  is  so  great,  her  revenue  so  elastic  that  she  is 
not  sensible  of  the  loss.  She  has  the  glorious  privi- 
lege of  youth,  the  privilege  of  committing  errors 
without  suffering  from  their  consequences. 

These  financial  privileges  of  youth,  men- 
tioned by  our  friendly  critic,  have  now  been 
terminated  by  the  great  war  which  has  brought 
us  to  such  a  realization  of  our  maturity  in 
other  particulars.  The  errors  continue  and 
must  now  be  corrected  unless  we  wish  to  suffer 
the  penalties  which  have  always  followed  them 
in  the  case  of  other  nations. 

ear  in  the  World's  Work  for  September 
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The  Great  American  Admiral  Who  Will  Tell  the 
Naval  History  of  the  War  in  the  World's  Work 

The  Man  Who  Is  More  Responsible  Than  Any  Other  for  the  Present  Efficiency  of 
American  Fighting  Ships.  His  Career  as  a  Naval  Reformer  from  1895  to  Date. 
Teaching  American  Gunners  How  to  Shoot.  Working  Side  by  Side  with  Roosevelt 
for  a  Great  and  Efficient  American  Navy.  His  Forthcoming  Story  Telling  of 
the  Defeat  of  the  German   Submarine  and  America's    Part  in  the   Naval  War 

By  BURTON  J.  HENDRICK 

IN  ITS  September  issue  the  World's  the  anti-submarine  war  in  its  most  critical 
Work  will  begin  the  publication  of  the  period.  The  triumph  over  the  submarine  is 
most  important  contribution  which  has  a  permanent  monument  to  Anglo-American 
so  far  been  made  to  the  history  of  the  war.  cooperation ;  it  was  accomplished  by  pooling  the 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  public  is  best  naval  brains  and  the  greatest  nautical  skill 
much  interested  in  the  accounts  of  chance  of  both  countries;  the  contributions  which  the 
observers  or  even  in  those  of  trained  correspon-  two  nations  made  are  so  closely  interwoven 
dents;  what  it  demands  now  is  the  story  of  that  they  can  hardly  be  separated  and  for  this 
naval  and  military  operations  as  told  by  the  reason  it  is  necessary  to  treat  the  great  achieve- 
chief  participants  themselves.  The  World's  ment  as  a  whole.  The  net  result  of  Admiral 
Work  is  to  present  the  first  of  these  great  narra-  Sims's  history  is  that  the  public  will  learn,  for 
tives.  Admiral  William  Sowden  Sims,  the  the  first  time,  precisely  how  the  submarine  was 
commander  of  the  American  Naval  Forces  defeated,  how  the  landing  of  huge  American 
operating  in  European  waters,  is  now  writing  supplies  and  a  mighty  American  Army  in 
the  naval  history  of  the  war  from  April,  191 7,  France  was  made  possible — how,  in  a  word, 
until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  the  World  War  was  won. 
1 9 18.  His  subject  is  probably  the  most  drama-  Certainly  there  is  no  man,  on  either  side  of 
tic  episode  in  the  history  of  all  naval  warfare  the  Atlantic,  who  is  more  qualified  than  Ad- 
— the  destruction  of  the  German  submarine,  miral  Sims  to  tell  this  story.  His  selection  to 
Admiral  Sims  will  picture  the  sudden  reversal  command  our  naval  forces  was  one  of  the  most 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Allied  countries  which  fortunate  outcomes  of  our  participation  in  the 
took  place  in  these  nineteen  months,  and  world  conflict.  For  this  position  the  Admiral's 
describe  the  forces  which  transformed  an  over-  whole  life  had  served  as  a  preparation;  indeed, 
whelming  victory  for  Germany  into  an  over-  there  seems  something  almost  foreordained  in 
whelming  defeat.  He  will  disclose  how,  in  the  way  that  the  events  of  his  naval  career  had 
April,  1 91 7,  Germany  was  winning  the  war  at  trained  him  for  this  supreme  task.  For  many 
a  rate  so  rapid  that  our  European  allies  were  years  Americans  who  were  interested  in  their 
dazed,  hopeless,  and  panic-stricken,  and  how,  navy  had  known  Admiral  Sims  as  the  most 
in  a  few  months,  the  submarine  had  lost  nearly  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  courageous  officer 
all  its  terrors  and  had  ceased  to  be  a  menace  on  its  rolls — as  the  one  man,  indeed,  who  had 
to  liberty  and  modern  civilization.  Indescrib-  been  chiefly  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and 
ing  this  transformation  Admiral  Sims  will  not  fighting  power.  Others  who  followed  naval 
limit  himself  to  American  naval  operations,  matters  less  closely  were  familiar  with  his  name 
though  he  will  naturally  give  these  in  great  as  one  that  had  appeared  periodically  in  the 
detail;  he  will  really  present  a  clear  history  of  public  prints,  usually  in  connection  with  some 


Commander  of  American  Naval  forces  operating  in  European  waters  during 
the  World  War.  He  will  tell  the  naval  history  of  the  war  from  April,  191 7,  to 
November,  1918,  beginning  in  the  September  number  of  the  World's  Work 


WILLIAM  S.  SIMS  (RIGHT)  AND 
HIS    OLDER    BROTHER 

This  brother  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  in  1875,  but  was  dis- 
qualified because  he  was  too  old. 
William  then  tried  the  examinations 
and  failed.  The  followingyear he  tried 
again  and  just  "barely  scraped  in" 

The  superintendent  wrote  to  the 
congressman  asking  him  not  to  ap- 
point Sims  but  to  choose  "a  more 
promising  candidate" 


ALFRED    W.    SIMS 

The  Admiral's  father.  His  mother  was  a 
Canadian  girl  and  the  Admiral  was  born  in 
Canada,  but  his  father  was  an  American  and 
the  Admiral   was  born  an  American  citizen 


ADMIRAL    SIMS 

In  the  late  'seventies,  when  styles  in  young 
men's  facial  growths  differed  somewhat  from 
those  of  to-day.  The  Admiral  calls  this  his 
"mud  guard"  photograph 


A  MIDSHIPMAN  AT  ANNAPOLIS 

For  some  time  Sims  remained  at  the 
foot  of  his  class,  but  finally  grad- 
uated twenty-eighth  in  a  class  of 
fifty-six.  Among  his  classmates  were 
Hugh  Rodman,  who  commanded 
the  American  squadron  under 
Beatty,  and  Rear-Admiral  Niblack, 
who  commanded  American  craft 
based  on  Gibraltar  in  the  World  War 


Underwood  &  Underwood 


AS    LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER    AND    AS    COMMANDER 

It  was  in  these  capacities  that  Sims,  as  Inspector  of  Y  rget  Practice,  transformed  American 
gunners  from  about  the  worst  marksmen  in  the  world  to  th>  very  best.  President  Roosevelt  was 
the  man  who  supported  Sims  in  his  struggles  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Ameiican  fleet 


ADMIRAL    SIMS    AND    HIS    FAMILY 

Mrs.  Sims  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Ethan  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the 
cabinets  of  President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt.  The  upper  picture  shows  the  Sims 
family  on  the  eve  of  the  Admiral's  departure  for  Europe  in  March,  1917;  the  lower  after  his  return 


Captain  Sims  in  charge  of  the 
torpedo  flotilla  at  Newport.  His 
next  detail  was  as  commander 
of     American     forces    in    Europe 


In   a   few   weeks   after 
of   the    British   people. 
British    and    American, 
precedent    in    English 


HOISTING    ADMIRAL    SIMS   S    FLAG 

his    arrival    in    England,    Admiral    Sims    became    one    of    the    heroes 

In    May  for  two  weeks  he  was  the  supreme  commander  of  all  forces, 

operating   in    the    Irish    Sea.     These   pictures  show  an  event  without 

history — the    raising    of    a    foreign    flag    above    the     British     navy, 


sign  tying    foreign    command    over    a    considerable    section    of    the    British    fleet 


From  his  earliest  days  the  Admiral 
has  been  an  outdoor  man;  though 
now  more  than  si.iv,  he  is  in  the 
finest    possible    physical  condition 


ADMIRAL    SIMS    AT    ADMIRALTY    HOUSE,    QUEEN STOWN 

"  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  Great  Britain  is  menaced  by  a  European  coalition,"  said  Commander 
Sims  in  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  1910,  "she  can  count  upon  every  ship,  every  dollar,  and 
every  drop  of  blood  of  her  kindred  beyond  the  sea."  This  speech  was  a  great  indiscretion 
and  caused  wild  wrath  in  Germany  where  it  was  believed  to  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Washington    Government;    yet    subsequent    events    disclosed    that    it    was    good    prophecy 


**& 


KING  GEORGE  AND  ADMIRAL  SIMS  AT  A  BALL  GAME 

During  the  war  American  troops  stationed  near  Windsor  were  constantly  playing  baseball.     The  King 
used  frequently  to  watch   them,  and  in  this  way  learned  the  game  and  became  something  of  a  fan 
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startling,  even  sensational  episode;  with  these 
the  name  of  Sims  signified  a  spirit  of  revolt,  a 
man  who  was  constantly  rebelling  against 
authority  and  tradition,  a  trouble-maker  in 
the  Navy,  possibly  even  a  character  dangerous 
to  international  peace.  In  Europe,  however, 
particularly  in  England,  Sims  was  much  better 
known,  for  there  the  most  important  naval 
men  had  for  many  years  estimated  him  for 
what  he  was — one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  in 
any  navy,  and  a  naval  statesman  who  was  in 
all  respects  worthy  of  the  Nation  which  had 
produced  Mahan. 

ADMIRAL    SIMS   NOT   A    CANADIAN 

IT  IS  necessary  at  the  beginning  to  correct 
one  generally  prevailing  misapprehension 
about  Admiral  Sims.  He  is  not  a  Canadian, 
and  he  has  never  been  a  British  subject.  The 
Admiral  has  met  the  fate  that  invariably  greets 
an  American  who  has  achieved  distinguished 
success  in  arms,  for  his  arrival  home  started 
the  usual  talk  about  his  presidential  avail- 
ability. Certain  boomers  were  horrified  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  born  in  Canada  and  was, 
therefore,  rendered  unconstitutional  as  a  presi- 
dent. Admiral  Sims,  having  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  finds  much  amusement  in  this  presiden- 
tial talk;  yet  one  fact  at  least  stands  out  clearly 
— he  is  a  "natural  born  citizen,"  and,  therefore, 
not  ineligible  as  Mr.  Wilson's  successor.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Admiral  comes  from  a  well- 
known  Pennsylvania  family  which  has  been 
established  in  this  country  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  His  father  was  Alfred  W.  Sims, 
an  American  civil  engineer,  who  went  as  a 
young  man  to  Port  Hope,  Canada,  to  construct 
certain  harbor  improvements.  He  promptly 
fell  in  love  with  a  Canadian  girl  of  that  town, 
Adelaide  Sowden,  and  married  her.  Here 
the  future  Admiral  was  born,  October  1 5,  1858, 
and  here,  as  his  father's  contracting  work  kept 
him  in  these  parts  for  a  considerable  period, 
he  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life.  This 
early  boyhood  spent  in  Canada  has  left  no 
particular  impress  on  the  Admiral's  mind;  his 
belief  that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the 
world  depend  upon  Anglo-American  coopera- 
tion is  an  intellectual  conviction  of  the  mature 
man;  the  suggestion  that  he  is  anything  but 
an  American  strikes  him  as  grotesque.  Indeed 
Admiral  Sims  is  Yank  to  the  marrow;  his 
direct  way  of  thinking,  his  sometimes  em- 
barrassing talent  for  outspokenness,  his  in- 
sistence on   results,   his  droll   humor — which 


frequently  takes  the  form  of  poking  fun  at 
Britishers  for  their  lack  of  it — all  have  a  tang 
that  could  have  originated  only  on  American 
soil. 

There  was  nothing  precocious  about  the 
Admiral's  talent  for  the  sea.  He  had  no 
seafaring  antecedents  on  either  side,  and  he 
displayed  no  interest  in  the  Navy  as  a  boy. 
In  this  respect,  however,  he  was  no  different 
from  most  Americans.  The  Navy  in  the 
'seventies  consisted  merely  of  a  few  useless 
hulks  left  over  from  the  Civil  War,  and  there 
was  no  popular  sentiment  demanding  its  ex- 
tension. Young  Sims  was  not  studious,  having 
a  particular  aversion  to  mathematics  and 
languages:  indeed  as  a  boy  he  had  little  interest 
in  anything  except  outdoor  life.  So  little 
enthusiasm  did  America  feel  in  her  Navy  in 
the  'seventies  that  it  was  even  difficult  to  scare 
up  candidates  for  Annapolis.  When  the 
Congressman  in  Sims's  district,  about  the  year 

1875,  came  around  hunting  up  a  likely  boy  to 
nominate  for  the  academy  he  said  little  about 
the  Navy  as  a  profession;  instead  he  merely 
held  up  that  institution  as  a  place  where  ambi- 
tious youth  could  get  a  free  education  and  he 
temptingly  portrayed  a  naval  career  as  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  world.  At  the  competi- 
tive examinations,  however,  only  three  candi- 
dates appeared,  one  of  them  being  Sims's  older 
brother.  The  successful  candidate  failed  in 
his  physical  examination  and  Sims's  brother, 
who  came  next,  was  ruled  out  because  he  was 
too  old.  -  As  the  appointment  was  apparently 
going  begging  William  S.  Sims,  who  had  not 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  competition,  decided 
to  try  his  luck.  Yet  a  further  complication 
interfered  with  Sims's  naval  career,  for  he  failed 
completely  in  his  entrance  examinations  and 
was  denied  admittance.  A  year  went  by  with 
the  position  unfilled;  yet  William  S.  Sims,  in 

1876,  expressed  his  determination  to  try  again. 
The  Superintendent  of  Annapolis,  hearing  of 
this,  wrote  the  Congressman  requesting  him 
not  to  appoint  young  Sims,  but  to  select  a 
more  promising  candidate.  The  request  was 
unheeded;  Sims  went  up  once  more,  and  this 
time  passed  his  examinations  by  the  merest 
hair.  "  I  just  scraped  in,"  is  the  way  he  him- 
self describes  this  scholastic  triumph.  The 
trouble  with  the  Admiral's  mental  progress  in 
those  days  was  that  he  had  depended  in  his 
school  work  too  much  on  his  older  brother, 
who  was  a  fine  mathematician;  and  now,  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  his  own   resources  at  a 
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strange  place  like  Annapolis,  Sims  had  a 
pretty  hard  time  of  it.  For  some  months  he 
stood  heroically  at  the  foot  of  his  class,  and 
just  barely  kept  his  place  in  the  school.  Grad- 
ually, however,  he  obtained  a  better  grip  and 
succeeded  in  graduating  twenty-eighth  in  a 
class  of  fifty-six.  The  class  of  1880,  in  which 
Sims  was  graduated,  has  made  its  influence  felt 
in  the  present  war.  Only  four  of  its  members 
remain  in  the  naval  service,  and  of  these  Sims, 
as  Vice-Admiral  and  later  Admiral,  com- 
manded all  our  naval  forces  in  the  war,  while 
Hugh  Rodman  commanded  the  fifth  American 
battle  squadron  under  Beatty  and  Rear- 
Admiral  Niblack  commanded  the  American 
forces  based  on  Gibraltar. 

A    MIND    AT   WORK    IN    THE    NAVY 

FROM  1880  to  1895  few  events  of  a  naval 
kind  interfered  with  the  serenity  of 
Sims's  career.  Life  in  the  American  Navy 
during  that  period  was  a  somewhat  pleasant 
but  a  rather  useless  existence.  The  American 
Navy,  indeed,  then  existed  only  in  skeleton 
form.  William  C.  Whitney,  it  is  true,  at- 
tempted to  stir  it  to  a  little  life;  he  started  the 
construction  of  the  "White  Squadron,"  an 
aggregation  of  which  Americans  were  im- 
mensely proud  then,  but  which  we  now  know 
did  not  amount  to  much,  even  for  those  days. 
There  was  little  naval  work  worthy  of  the  name; 
practically  no  drill,  no  target  practice,  nothing 
that  looked  to  making  the  ships  effective  en- 
gines of  war.  Sims,  as  an  ensign  and  lieuten- 
ant, developed  a  fondness  for  reading;  but  he 
preferred  authors  like  Herbert  Spencer,  Ri- 
cardo,  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  the  thing 
furthest  from  his  aspirations  was  apparently 
to  read  anything  of  a  military  nature.  He 
obtained  a  profitable  leave  of  absence  in  1888, 
going  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  year  learning 
French,  a  language  in  which  he  became  reason- 
ably proficient.  He  spent  this  year  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  the  Navy;  he  never  once 
went  to  the  American  Embassy  or  mingled 
in  official  circles;  instead  he  spent  his  time 
circulating  with  the  French  people,  learning 
their  language,  their  ideas,  their  daily  life — a 
preparation  for  the  World  War  far  more  valua- 
ble than  would  have  been  a  similar  period  spent 
in  studying  naval  strategy  and  naval  technique. 
Sims's  official  record  notes  that  he  afterward 
saw  sea  service  on  the  Philadelphia  and  the 
Charleston,  that  he  was  naval  attache  at  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  from  March  1897  to  1900; 


that  he  had  charge  of  secret  service  work  in 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Italy  during  the  Spanish 
War,  and  that  all  these  duties  he  performed  well. 
It  was  about  this  time,  indeed,  that  the  Sims 
whom  the  world  now  knows  began  to  emerge. 
Though  only  a  lieutenant  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  War — this  fact  in  itself  discloses  what 
a  discouraging  career  the  Navy  was,  for  Sims 
by  this  time  was  forty-three — his  personality 
now  begins  to  gain  stature  amid  the  mediocrities 
of  the  time.  Washington  began  to  realize 
that  an  active  mind  was  working  at  naval 
problems  in  1895,  when  Sims,  then  located  at 
the  China  station,  began  to  send  home  reports 
most  of  which  were  insubordinately  critical 
of  naval  types  and  naval  administration. 
"  Let  man  beware  when  the  good  God  lets  loose 
a  thinker  in  the  world,"  says  Emerson,  and 
that  little  compact,  conceited  world  known 
as  the  United  States  Navy  now  became  aware 
that  some  awful  phenomenon  similar  to  this 
was  actively  bestirring  itself  in  their  own 
organization. 

Like  most  thinkers  who  startle  their  associ- 
ates with  ideas,  Sims  merely  unearthed  a  few 
obvious  facts.  His  discovery,  while  not  par- 
ticularly recondite,  was  startling  and  shocking. 
Most  Americans  of  that  time  thought  that  they 
possessed  a  wonderful  Navy,  but  Sims  now  told 
them  that  their  Navy  was  a  joke.  While  the 
Nation  was  going  wild  over  our  achievements 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1898,  and  especially 
rejoicing  over  our  skilful  shooting,  this  dis- 
gusted naval  attache  in  Paris  informed  his 
chiefs  that,  in  any  battle  with  a  first-class  naval 
power,  the  American  fleet  would  meet  precisely 
the  same  fate  as  that  which  had  befallen  the 
Spanish  ships  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  In 
such  a  battle,  wrote  Sims,  the  United  States 
would  not  achieve  even  respectable  defeat — 
the  thing  could  end  only  in  absolute  disaster. 
One  British  ship,  he  said,  could  easily  dispose 
of  four  or  five  American  vessels  of  correspond- 
ing type.  During  Sims's  incumbency  as  naval 
attache  at  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  pessimistic 
reports  like  this  began  to  fall  in  battalions  on 
the  desks  at  Washington.  Never  had  the 
Navy  had  so  industrious  a  correspondent  as 
this  iconoclastic  lieutenant.  His  reports  came 
two  or  three  a  day;  they  were  long  and  specific ; 
they  furnished  a  fossilized  naval  bureaucracy 
all  possible  details  upon  the  British,  French, 
and  Russian  navies;  they  told  all  about  their 
construction,  their  guns,  their  mounts,  their 
fire  controls,  their  armor  protection,  and  usually 
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they  contained  far  from  flattering  comparison  Sims  said  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President 
withcorrespondingdetailsintheAmericanNavy.  Roosevelt,  "I  could  never  explain  successfully 
In  these  three  years  Sims  sent  in  more  reports  the  present  mental  attitude  of  the  Navy.  I 
than  all  the  other  European  attaches  combined;  cannot  even  trace  clearly  my  own  experience, 
if  any  one  wishes  evidence  that  his  statements  I  may  say,  however,  that,  from  the  day  that 
were  truths,  and  unwelcome  truths,  he  needs  I  entered  the  Naval  Academy,  I  was  taught 
only  to  be  informed  that  practically  all  these  that  our  officers  were  the  finest  in  the  world 
papers,  though  official  documents,  have  long  (we  had  only  wooden  ships  then);  1  thought 
since  disappeared  from  the  official  archives,  the  'White  Squadron'  was  composed  of  the 
The  respectable  gentlemen  who  then  occupied  best  vessels  of  their  class;  each  ship  that  we 
the  great  naval  desks  at  Washington,  to  whom  launched  was  'the  latest  expression  of  naval 
these  letters  were  referred,  were  themselves  science';  and  our  first,  and  all  succeeding  battle- 
responsible  for  the  defects  to  which  Sims  was  ships  have  been  'The  Greatest  Fighting  Ma- 
so  loudly  calling  attention.     These  men,  faced  chines  Afloat.' 

with  criticisms  which  they  could  not  meet,  "  If  you  will  kindly  turn  to  the  last  pages 
could  think  of  doing  only  one  thing;  they  of  the  paper  on  The  Board  of  Construction, 
actually  destroyed  the  Sims  reports,  thereby  you  will  find  photographs  showing  the  effective 
committing  one  of  the  most  serious  offenses  protection  of  a  British  6-inch,  casement  gun; 
on  the  calendar.  Sims's  correspondence  as  also  one  of  the  Brooklyn's  5-inch  guns,  standing 
naval  attache  filled  twenty-two  letter  press  in  a  gaping  port  that  is  more  than  twice  the  area 
books,  containing  1 1 ,000  pages.  All  this  has  of  the  whole  gun  and  its  mount,  which  the 
disappeared  from  the  files.  Not  only  was  the  armor  was  designed  to  protect, 
official  copy  at  Washington  destroyed  but  the  "  I  cannot  now  understand  how  I  could  ever 
duplicate  kept  at  the  Embassy  in  Paris,  was  have  looked  at  that  gun,  in  1897,  and  thought 
committed  to  the  flames.  This  same  fate  that  it  was  protected.  I  would  not  have  be- 
met  practically  all  his  other  contributions,  in  lieved  it  possible  that  even  a  life-long  flattery 
these  and  the  few  succeeding  years.  In  1901,  could  have  so  blinded  one  to  such  a  manifest 
Sims  submitted  a  report  on  the  faulty  con-  absurdity;  but  it  is  the  simple  truth.  The 
struction  of  American  battleships — one  of  the  gun,r shown  in  the  photograph,  is  in  the  Brook- 
most  important  documents  in  the  history  of  lyn's  starboard  gangway,  and  has  been  seen, 
the  Navy.  Its  receipt  was  not  acknowledged  during  the  past  seven  years,  by  practically 
and  for  three  years  it  was  lost.  It  was  ulti-  every  officer  in  the  Navy;  but  I  will  venture  to 
mately  discovered  in  a  pigeon  hole  on  the  desk  say  that  the  veil  of  self-sufficiency,  or  whatever 
of  one  of  the  Bureau  chiefs,  so  much  defaced  is  the  mysterious  influence  that  paralyzes 
and  soiled  by  cockroaches  that  it  was  almost  the  critical  faculty,  has  prevented  every  one  of 
unreadable.  But  most  of  Sims's  reports  were  them  from  fully  realizing  that  all  the  vitals 
not  consigned  even  to  the  cockroaches — the  of  the  gun,  and  every  member  of  the  crew, 
flames  served  as  a  more  satisfactory  form  of  would  be  exposed  to  certain  destruction  in 
oblivion.  action;  and  that,  consequently,  the  armor  is 

Sims  has  been  accused  of  insubordination  carried  as  a  dead  weight.     .     .     . 

and  has  more  than  once  barely  escaped  court-  "  'No  one  knows  his  own  city  or  his  own 

martial  on  this  ground.     Is  it  strange,  when  country  till  he  has  been  abroad  and  returned.' 

his   respectful   communications   to   his   chiefs  I  'returned'  the  day  that  I  stepped  on  board 

had  this  reception,  that  he  should  have  gone  the  Kentucky,  at  Gibraltar,  and  saw  that,  not 

over  their  heads  to  the  higher  power?     Espec-  only  were  all  of  her  auxiliary  guns  exposed  in 

ially  when,  as  he  knew,  the  very  safety  of  the  the  same  manner,  but  that  her  turret  guns, 

Nation  depended  on  the  outcome?  and  the  magazines  beneath  them,  were  even 

more  dangerously  exposed." 

Captain  Percy  Scott,  of  the  British  Navy, 

THE  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  reform  who  became  a  close  friend  of  Sims  in  i90i,when 

was  this   ignorant   and  childish  conceit,  both  were  stationed  in  China,  was  the  first  man 

this    generally    prevailing    notion    that    the  to  lift  this  veil  of  self-sufficiency  from  his  mind. 

American  Navy,   simply  because  it  was  the  The  disease   which    Sims    described    in    his 

American  Navy,  necessarily  surpassed  every-  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  peculiar  to  the 

thing  in  creation.     "I  am  afraid,"  Lieutenant  United  States;  in  1901  it  afflicted  the  British 
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Navy  as  much  as  it  did  our  own  and  took  the 
form  of  a  complacent  satisfaction  in  the  su- 
periority of  British  naval  gunnery.  But  at 
this  time  no  nation  had  reason  for  great  con- 
tentment in  its  target  practice,  for  the  science 
of  accurate  sea-shooting  did  not  exist.  On  dry 
land,  with  a  solid  unmoving  gun  emplacement, 
the  marksman  can  aim  at  his  object  with  some 
likelihood  of  hitting  it;  but  ordinary  land 
methods  avail  little  on  a  rolling  ship.  Yet  up 
to  the  time  of  Percy  Scott  the  naval  gunner 
sighted  his  gun  according  to  the  methods  used 
by  an  artillery  man  on  land;  the  result  being 
that  shooting  at  sea  was  more  or  less  of  a  hap- 
hazard firing  into  empty  space;  if  the  projectile 
occasionally  went  home,  that  was  largely  a 
matter  of  luck.  In  the  early  'nineties,  how- 
ever, Captain  Percy  Scott  made  the  important 
discovery  of  continuous  aim, — that  a  gun 
pointer  could  be  trained  so  that  he  could  con- 
stantly keep  his  gun  sighted  on  the  target,  irre- 
spective of  the  rolling  of  the  ship.  The  method 
is  too  complicated  for  description  here;  but  it 
really  made  gunnery  a  science;  hitting  the  object 
at  a  great  distance  no  longer  was  a  matter  of 
luck,  but,  with  proper  training,  it  became  almost 
a  certainty.  Captain  Scott  conducted  his  earli- 
est experiments  about  the  year  1895;  his  results 
at  this  time,  and  his  much  more  striking  ones 
afterward  on  the  Terrible,  were  so  sensational 
that  no  one,  not  even  his  associates  in  the 
British  Navy,  would  accept  them  as  accurate 
reports.  That  a  naval  gunner  could  make 
eight  hits  out  of  eight  shots,  at  a  distance  of 
1600  yards,  was  altogether  too  much  for  belief. 

Sims  discussed  these  reports  with  a  German 
naval  officer  located  on  the  Asiatic  station. 

"All  lies!"  said  the  Teuton.  "  If  they  were 
true,  the  British  Navy  would  insist  on  keeping 
the  results  secret." 

SIMS    APPEALS   TO    ROOSEVELT 

BUT  there  was  one  man  who  took  the 
trouble  to  investigate  this  discovery;  that 
was  Lieutenant  Sims;  and  he  saw  that  the 
records  really  represented  events  as  they  had 
happened.  Sims  wrote  to  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  theNavy,tellinghim 
how  badly  the  American  Navy  was  shooting. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  most  impressed,  but  the 
approaching  Spanish-American  War  absorbed 
chief  interest  in  those  days  and  his  attempts 
to  improve  the  American  Navy  in  so  essential 
a  detail  as  shooting  made  little  headway.  At 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  however,  Lieuten- 


ant Sims  started  his  epistolary  campaign  once 
more.  His  renewed  efforts  at  this  time  did 
result  in  one  illuminating  episode.  He  asked 
his  naval  chiefs  not  to  take  his  word  that  the 
Navy  was  shooting  poorly,  but  some  day  to 
order  out  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  for  target 
practice,  and  watch  the  results.  That  looked 
like  a  fairproposition;and,onthe  appointed  day 
the  whole  North  Atlantic  fleet  steamed  past  an 
old  lightship,  at  a  distance  of  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  began  blazing  away. 
The  ships  fired  thousands  of  projectiles,  but 
in  not  a  single  instance  did  they  hit  the  hull, 
the  final  result  of  this  enormous  expenditure 
of  ammunition  being  two  holes  in  the  sails. 
The  result  was  so  disgraceful  that  the  evidence 
was  destroyed — the  same  policy  already  adopted 
toward  the  attempted  Sims  reforms.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief came  alongside  the  target, 
blew  it  full  of  holes  and  sent  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  whole  fleet  was  then  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  so  that  the  public  could  learn 
nothing  about  this  revealing  exhibition.  Yet 
this  was  the  fleet  that  had  won  the  great  victories 
of  the  Spanish  War — a  war  in  which  the  United 
States  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  its  an- 
tagonists. 

Even  this  exhibition  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  naval  bureaucracy  at  Washington; 
yet  something  must  be  done  if  the  American 
Navy  was  not  to  die  of  slow  inanition.  Sims 
now  decided  to  ignore  routine,  even  to  defy 
Navy  regulations,  and  appeal  personally  to 
the  highest  power.  He  understood  that  he 
might  be  court  martialed,  but  he  decided  to 
take  that  risk.  This  decision  was  to  appeal 
his  case  directly  to  President  Roosevelt — 
to  address  him,  not  through  regular  department 
channels,  but  directly  through  the  United 
States  mail. 

The  famous  letter  which  Sims  now  wrote — 
in  November,  1901 — has  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  newspaper  sketches  of  the  Ad- 
miral's career;  as  the  text  itself  has  never  been 
published,  however,  its  reproduction  in  this 
place  has  an  historical  value: 

Sir: 

I  beg  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  liberty  I  take 
in  addressing  you  a  personal  letter;  and  my  only 
excuse  for  so  doing  is  the  vital  importance  of  the 
subject  that  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
namely,  the  extreme  danger  of  the  present  very  in- 
efficient condition  of  the  Navy,  considered  as  a 
fighting  force. 

You  will  doubtless  recall  that  in  1897,  when  you 
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Showing  the  centres  of  the  activities  that  were  for 
nearly  two  years  under  the  control  of  Admiral  Sims 


were  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  you  initiated 
certain  reforms  in  naval  target  practice  as  a  result 
of  information  obtained  from  the  Naval  Attaches 
abroad  concerning  the  progress  in  marksmanship  in 
foreign  navies.  The  Spanish  War  interrupted  these  re- 
forms, and  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made  since. 

1  have  within  the  past  few  months  submitted  to 
the  Navy  Department  a  number  of  reports  of  foreign 
target  practice,  and  on  other  matters  in  connection 
with  the  fighting  efficiency  of  our  vessels;  and,  after 
as  exhaustive  a  study  of  these  subjects  as  my  oppor- 
tunities would  afford,  1  have,  in  the  last  of  these 
reports,  been  forced  to  the  very  serious  conclusion 
that  the  protection  and  armament  of  even  our  most 
recent  battleships  are  so  glaringly  inferior,  in  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  in  details,  to  those  of  our  possible 
enemies,  and  that  our  marksmanship  is  so  crushingly 
inferior  to  theirs,  that  one  or  more  of  our  ships  would, 
in  their  present  condition,  inevitably  suffer  humiliat- 
ing defeat  at  the  hands  of  equal  numbers  of  our 
enemy's  vessels  of  the  same  class  and  displacement. 

I  fully  realize  the  extreme  gravity  of  this  state- 
ment; but  it  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  conscientious 
study  of  the  subject;  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 


the  plain  truth:  and  this  opinion  is  held  by  all  the 
naval  officers  of  my  acquaintance  who  have  seriously 
considered  the  subjects  treated  in  the  reports  above 
indicated. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Force  on 
the  Asiatic  station,  Rear-Admiral  Remey,  in  for- 
warding my  last  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
states  that  he  fully  agrees  with  the  conclusions  there- 
in given,  and  that  he  considers  our  present  situation 
extremely  critical. 

In  this  report  1  have  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible 
the  reasons  in  support  of  the  above  statement — 
which  reasons  are  principally  based  on  information 
acquired  during  a  period  of  three  years  as  Naval 
Attache  to  our  Embassies  at  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  one  year  on  this  station,  where  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  details 
of  a  number  of  the  most  recent  foreign  vessels. 

It  would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  made  these 
comparisons,  between  our  vessels  and  those  of  other 
nations,  while  I  was  occupying  the  position  of  at- 
tache, but  I  was  unable  to  do  so  at  that  time  as  I 
was  not  then  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
construction  of  our  latest  vessels. 
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That  my  criticisms  are,  however,  not  exaggerated 
is  unfortunately  but  too  completely  demonstrated  by 
a  recent  special  target  practice  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Squadron  which  shows  much  greater  inefficiency  in 
marksmanship  than  I  have  reported,  or  than  I  could 
have  imagined  possible.  Five  ships  each  fired  dur- 
ing five  minutes  at  a  hulk  at  a  range  of  about  2,800 
yards  and  made  a  total  of  two  hits.  The  hulk  was 
afterward  sunk  at  close  range. 

I  am  aware  of  the  irregularity  of  thus  addressing 
you  personally;  but  the  danger  of  the  false  impres- 
sion, that  is  universal  throughout  the  United  States 
concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  appears  to  me 
so  great,  and  the  need  of  prompt  and  radical  reform 
therefore  so  extremely  urgent,  that  I  hope  I  may 
not  be  considered  as  overstepping  the  bounds  of 
propriety  in  inviting  your  personal  attention  to  the 
papers  indicated  in  the  enclosed  memorandum — 
particularly  the  last  report  which  with  Admiral 
Remey's  letter  of  transmittal,  is  now  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  am,  Sir,  Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Wm.  S.  Sims, 
Lieutenant,  U.S.N. 

"Get  me  all  those  reports!"  was  President 
Roosevelt's  command  as  soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished reading  this  audacious  letter.  His  next 
was  to  order  another  target  practice;  at  this 
the  fleet  made  13  per  cent,  of  hits,  while  the 
British  Navy,  which  had  begun  introducing  the 
Percy  Scott  methods,  was  making  80  and  85 
per  cent. 

"  Cable  to  China  for  that  young  man  to  come 
home  at  once,"  Roosevelt  told  the  Navy — the 
"young  man"  being  Sims.  "Give  him  entire 
charge  of  target  practice  for  eighteen  months; 
do  exactly  as  he  says.  If  he  does  not  accom- 
plish something  in  that  time,  cut  off  his  head 
and  try  somebody  else." 

AMERICAN  GUNNERS  BEAT  THE  BRITISH  RECORDS 

LIEUTENANT  SIMS  thus  became  inspec- 
tor of  target  practice,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  six  and  a  half  years.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  training,  the  American  naval  gunners 
became  the  greatest  shots  in  the  world,  even 
surpassing  those  of  the  British  Navy  itself. 
Indeed  it  was  not  until  Sims  demonstrated  the 
complete  success  of  the  Scott  system  that  the 
British  Navy  adopted  it  in  all  its  details. 
The  final  judgment  was  passed  on  Sims's  work 
by  President  Roosevelt,  who,  in  an  official 
communication  in  1909,  said:  "Commander 
Sims  has  done  more  for  target  practice  than 
any  other  man  in  the  United  States.     It  is 


chiefly  due  to  him  that  we  shoot  as  well  as  we 
do.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  what  poor  shots 
we  were  during  the  Spanish  War." 

All  this  time  Sims  had  been  calling  attention 
to  faults  in  the  Navy  that  were  even  more  ser- 
ious, especially  in  the  construction  of  ships.  He 
first  stepped  on  an  American  "modern"  battle- 
ship in  1900;  this  was  the  Kentucky,  then  at  Gib- 
raltar en  route  to  China.  The  experience  was 
a  shocking  revelation.  "The  Kentucky,"  the 
Admiral  says,  "is  not  a  battleship  at  all.  She 
is  the  worst  crime  in  naval  construction  ever 
perpetrated  by  the  white  race."  It  would 
take  too  much  time  to  describe  the  many 
defects  which  Sims  set  forth  in  his  report 
to  the  department — ;  the  fact  is  that 
there  was  practically  nothing  about  these 
battleships  that  was  not  wrong;  they  were 
armored  under  water,  but  not  above;  they 
lay  so  low  that  their  guns,  in  a  heavy  sea,  were 
awash;  their  turrets  had  such  huge  gaping 
holes  that  they  furnished  no  protection  to  their 
crews;  these  same  turrets  stood  so  high  above 
the  deck  that  they  furnished  ideal  targets  to 
the  prospective  enemy;  the  ammunition  maga- 
zines were  so  exposed  that  a  naval  engagement 
would  have  necessarily  meant  a  terrible  ex- 
plosion— and  so  on.  That  Americans,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cleverest  mechanicians  in  the 
world,  should  have  designed  and  built  such 
a  monstrosity  as  the  Kentucky  is  in  itself 
astounding;  still  more  astounding  it  is  that, 
after  the  department's  attention  had  been 
called  to  these  defects,  it  should  have  gone  on 
calmly  building  other  ships  precisely  like  it. 
From  1900  to  1907  Sims  kept  up  his  solitary 
campaign  against  these  errors;  his  reports,  as 
already  described,  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  Finally  he  decided  on  another  unpre- 
cedented move,  which  was  one  even  more  in- 
subordinate than  his  letter  to  the  President. 
This  time  he  took  his  cause  directly  to  the 
American  people  itself.  He  summoned  his 
friend,  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  the  marine  ar- 
tist, and  asked  him  to  prepare  a  popular  maga- 
zine article  describing  the  defects  of  our  ships 
as  set  forth  in  his  reports.  The  moment  chosen 
for  this  expose  was  a  dramatic  one;  it  appeared 
in  McClure's  Magazine,  in  January,  1908, 
just  when  the  American  Navy  started  on  its 
historic  cruise  around  the  world.  Probably  no 
single  article  ever  published  in  this  country 
caused  such  a  sensation.  However  insubordin- 
ate his  procedure  may  have  been,  Commander 
Sims  had  at  least  achieved  his  purpose  of  focuss- 
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ing  popular  attention  upon  the  defects  in  Amer- 
ican warships.  For  weeks  the  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  talked  of  little  else;  the  edi- 
torial office  of  McClure's  received  tons  of 
clippings  referring  to  its  "unpatriotic  article." 
Senator  Hale,  then  Chairman  of  the  Naval 
Committee,  started  an  investigation  for  the 
express  purpose  of  proving  that  Mr.  Reuterdahl 
and  his  abettors — suspicion  immediately  fixed 
on  Commander  Sims — were  liars  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude.  When  this  investigation 
had  reached  its  most  exciting  stage,  Commander 
Sims  received  this  rather  formidable  com- 
munication from  his  chief,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 


26000-2 


Sir: 


Navy  Department, 

Washington, 
February  15,  1908. 


The  Department  having  had  brought  to  its  atten- 
tion a  very  unusual  similarity  between  statements 
made  by  you  in  various  communications  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  some  of  those  contained 
in  an  article  entitled  "The  Needs  of  Our  Navy" 
in  the  January  number  of  McClure's  Magazine, 
over  the  signature  of  Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  you 
will  please  submit,  immediately,  categorical  and 
specific  statement  on  the  following  points: 

Did  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  furnish  to  Mr. 
Reuterdahl,  or  to  any  one  acting  for  that  gentleman, 
or  for  any  other  individual,  information  which  could 
justly  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  foundation  upon 
which  to  base  the  various  statements  contained  in  the 
above-noted  article  under  the  following  captions: 
"A  Fleet  With  Main  Armor  Under  Water." 
"Our  Investment  in  Ships  with  Submerged 
Armor." 

"The  Lowness  of  American  Ships." 
"One-Third  of  Guns  Useless  in  a  Seaway." 
"The  Open  Shaft  to  the  Magazine." 
"The  Danger  from  Exploding  Shells." 
"The  Poor  Protection  for  Gun  Crews." 
"Insufficient  Ammunition  Hoists." 
"  Lack  of  Torpedoes  and  Destroyers." 
"Ten  Days  of  Battle  Drill  in  Nine  Years." 
"The  Bureau  Management  of  the  Navy." 
"  Fifteen  Years'  Fight  for  a  Safe  Turret." 
"Our  First  Need." 

The  Department  desires  that  your  statement  be 
categorical  and  explicit  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
have  communicated,  directly  or  indirectly,  publicly 
or  privately,  to  editors  of  papers  or  their  representa- 
tives, or  to  any  other  persons,  information  which 
could  be  justly  used  as  a  foundation  for  sensational 
statements  of  the  character  of  those  made  under  the 
above-noted  captions  in  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  number  of  McClure's  Magazine. 


If  you  have  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  sup- 
plied such  information,  the  Department  desires 
explicit  information  as  to  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  assume  responsibility  for  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
important  statements  therein  contained,  under  the 
above-noted  captions,  and  if  such  be  the  case,  a 
brief  and  explicit  indication  of  the  statements  in 
which  you  concur. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  V.  H.  Metcalf, 
Secretary. 
Commander  Wm.  S.  Sims,  U.  S.  N. 
Bureau  of  Navigation, 
Navy  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Meanwhile  a  comedy  was  being  played  under 
the  surface.  There  is  no  harm  in  saying  now 
that,  while  President  Roosevelt  had  not  in- 
spired the  Reuterdahl  article,  he  knew  that  it 
was  in  process  of  incubation  and  that  he  was 
glad  to  have  it  published.  With  all  his  per- 
sonal force  and  all  the  advantages  of  his  posi- 
tion he  had  not  succeeded  in  making  the  essen- 
tial changes  in  the  Navy  Department's  con- 
struction plans,  and  he  realized  that  publicity 
was  the  only  cure.  When  Commander  Sims 
received  Secretary  Metcalf's  letter,  therefore, 
he  at  once  took  it  to  the  President. 

"Apparently  they  intend  to  court  martial 
me,"  he  said. 

"Well,  don't  you  deserve  it?"  answered  the 
President.  "Haven't  you  been  insubordin- 
ate?" 

"Yes,"  Sims  replied,  "just  as  insubordinate 
as  you  were  on  a  famous  occasion." 

This  reference  to  Roosevelt's  "Round  Robin" 
in  the  Spanish  War  brought  loud  guffaws  from 
the  Chief  Executive.  After  Commander  Sims 
left,  he  sent  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
directed  him  to  drop  all  court  martial  proceed- 
ings. The  controversy  was  bringing  out  im- 
portant truths,  the  President  said,  and  there 
was  no  sense  in  shifting  the  issue  by  court 
martial.  Senator  Hale,  who  had  started  his 
investigation  with  the  idea  of  disproving  the 
Sims  charges,  soon  became  convinced  that  they 
all  rested  on  solid  fact  and  promptly  dropped 
his  proceeding — the  findings,  indeed,  were 
never  published.  But  the  modern  American 
Navy  dates  from  the  publication  of  the 
Reuterdahl  article.  Many  of  the  old  ships 
were  reconstructed  and  their  defects  partly 
remedied;  while  the  great  dreadnaughts  that 
took  the  water  subsequently — the  ships  that 
form  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Navy  to-day 
— are  in  verity  models  of  naval  architecture. 
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Government  sent  an  American  squadron  on 
a  so-called  practice  cruise  in  European  wa- 
ters. The  striking  part  of  its  programme 
was  that,  while  the  fleet  had  instructions  to 
visit  England  and  France,  its  itinerary  ig- 
nored Germany.  At  that  time  Americans 
did  not  realize  the  intensity  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  England  had  just  passed 
through  the  naval  scare  of  1909;  the  year 
in  which  she  suddenly  discovered  that  Ger- 
many was  building  warships  at  a  rate  that, 
in  three  or  four  years,  would  have  given  the 
Kaiser  a  fleet  in  the  North  Sea  more  power- 
ful than  that  of  the  British  Empire.  British 
and  French  naval  officers  were  serving  as  sail- 
ors on  fishing  boats,  spying  out  German  na- 
val preparations;  German  officers  were  daily 
drinking  their  toast  of  der  Tag,  and  the 
feeling  between  German  and  British  naval 
men  was  so  strong  that  they  could  hardly  re- 
strain themselves  in  each  other's  company. 
That  war  was  inevitable  between  the  two 


THE    SHIPS    SUNK    IN    APRIL,    I917 — ■ 

When  America  entered  the  war  the  submarine  was  a  growing  menace  that  threatened  to 
annihilate  Britain's  merchant  fleet  in  a  very  few  months  if  the  rate  of  sinking  was  kept  up 


To  have  taught  American  gunners  to 
shoot  with  deadly  accuracy  and  to  have  com- 
pelled American  ship  constructors  to  build 
warships  the  equal  of  any  in  the  world — such 
were  Sims's  contributions  to  American  naval 
efficiency.  Meanwhile  the  American  people 
were  hearing  of  him  in  other  ways.  Probably 
the  episode  that  gives  greatest  satisfaction  at 
present  was  Sims's  appearance  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  in  1910.     In  that  year  the 


nations  was  a  commonplace  of  conversation. 
Americans,  when  they  thought  of  this  situation 
at  all,  which  was  not  often,  regarded  it  as  some- 
thing entirely  apart  from  themselves,  but  both 
the  British  and  the  Germans  had  their  eyes 
upon  the  American  Navy  as  a  force  that  might 
not  improbably  be  drawn  in,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  relations  with  our  people  was 
therefore  regarded  as  good  policy  in  both 
countries.    When,    therefore,    the    American 
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.a  bombshell  the  audacity  of  which  only 
subsequent  events  themselves  could  justify. 
In  a  luncheon  to  American  sailors  at  the  Guild- 
hall he  made  a  speech,  which  concluded  with 
these  words: 

"If  the  time  ever  comes  when  the  British 
Empire  is  seriously  menaced  by  a  European 
coalition  your  people  can  count  upon  every 
ship,  every  dollar,  every  man  and  every  drop 
of  blood  of  your  kindred  beyond  the  seas." 

The  fact  is  that  at  the  very  moment  when 
Commander  Sims  was  talking,  the  British 
Empire  was  "seriously  menaced"  by  an  external 
enemy,  for  Germany  was  then  making  the 
most  exhaustive  preparations  for  the  attack. 
The  effect  of  the  American's  statement  may 
therefore  be  imagined.  "  I  spoke  from  the 
heart,  not  from  the  head,"  Sims  afterward 
said,  but  the  Germans  regarded  his  outgiving 
as  more  deliberate.  Indeed,  they  looked  upon 
his  statement  practically  as  a  declaration  of 
eventual  war  by  the  United  States;  and,  had  it 


— AND   THOSE    LOST   IN    APRIL,    1918 

One  year  after  America's  entrance  into  the  war  the  submarine  had  been  mastered  by  the  Angld- 
American  navies,  and  although  still  a  danger  was  no  longer  threatening  Allied  control  of  the  seas 


fleet  visited  England  and  France  and  declined 
invitations  to  visit  Germany,  the  Germans 
regarded  it  not  only  as  a  slight,  but  as  an  indi- 
cation that  American  sympathies  would  lie 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  impending  contest. 
On  the  other  hand  England  and  France  took 
the  fullest  advantage  of  the  American  visit, 
entertaining  our  officers  and  sailors  on  the  most 
lavish  and  ostentatious  scale.  It  was  into  this 
delicate  situation  that  Commander  Sims  threw 


not  been  promptly  disavowed,  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  so  doing.  German  states- 
men could  not  understand  how  an  American 
naval  officer  could  make  such  a  speech  except 
under  explicit  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment. All  the  German  and  Irish  societies  in 
the  United  States  immediately  started  a  deaf- 
ening hubbub,  and  petitions  rained  upon 
Washington  demanding  Sims's  immediate  dis- 
missal.    Of  course  the  Government  could  not 
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ignore  such  an  indiscretion;  in  order  to  repudi-» 
ate  Sims's  declaration,  it  was  necessary  to  repri- 
mand him.  Like  all  Sims's  violations  of  pro- 
priety, however,  this  one,  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  simply  became  a  splendid  chapter 
in  his  life  story.  "  The  ways  of  history  are  curi- 
ous," ex-President  Taft  remarked  a  year  ago. 
"  When  I  was  President  I  reprimanded  a  naval 
officer  for  saying  the  very  thing  he  is  doing  now. 
That  officer  was  Commander,  now  Vice-Ad- 
miral Sims,  in  command  of  the  American 
Navy  in  Europe." 

In  the  course  of  this  same  visit  Sims  showed 
that  he  had  also  the  gift  of  prophecy.  He 
submitted  a  report  on  political  conditions  in 
Europe,  which  declared  that  the  European 
War  could  not  be  delayed  longer  than  four 
years.  This  report  was  made  in  1910!  He 
also  said  that  England  and  France  would  be 
allies  and  that  Italy  would  subsequently  join 
them.  This  forecast,  combined  with  his  pre- 
diction that  the  United  States  would  be  found 
fighting  side  by  side  with  Great  Britain,  was 
not  an  inaccurate  reading  of  subsequent  events. 

Thus  no  man  could  have  been  selected  who 
would  so  completely  have  represented  in  Euro- 
pean waters  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Navy  at  their  best.  The  articles 
which  will  begin  in  the  September  number  will 
show  Admiral  Sims  in  a  new  light — as  the  naval 
historian  of  the  war.  At  the  present  time 
Americans  really  know  little  about  the  per- 
formances of  the  British  Navy  and  their  own. 
The  fact  that  there  was  no  final  spectacular  sea 
engagement  has  tended  to  dwarf  the  combined 
sea  forces  in  comparison  with  the  army.  There 
is  a  more  or  less  hazy  idea  that  sea  power  was 
the  mighty  force  that  eventually  made  inevi- 
table the  success  of  the  Allies,  and  Admiral 
Sims  will  show,  in  precise  terms,  why  this  was 
so.  His  first  article  will  picture  Germany  as  a 
victorious  enemy,  and  victorious  because, 
despite  the  overmastering  strength  of  the 
British  fleet,  Germany  was  really  having  things 
at  sea  her  own  way.  The  business  of  sea 
power  is  to  maintain  communications,  but  in 
April,  1 91 7,  when  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  British  fleet,  because  of  the  new  and 
sudden  change  in  warfare  at  sea,  was  not  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  this.  The  reason  is  that 
Great  Britain  controlled  the  seas  only  in  part; 
she  did  dominate  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
she  did  not  control  the  sub-surface;  for  stealth- 
ily working  under  the  waves  the  German 
submarines    were    destroying    her    merchant 


ships,  and  destroying  them  at  a  rate  which, 
if  continued,  meant  the  surrender  of  Great 
Britain  in  an  appreciable  period.  When  Ad- 
miral Sims  landed  in  England  in  early  April, 
191 7,  he  found  himself  in  a  country  which  was 
practically  reduced  to  despair.  England  had 
only  three  weeks'  supply  of  grain  on  hand,  and 
in  the  surrounding  waters  her  food  ships  were 
going  down  at  the  rate  of  more  than  800,000 
tons  a  month.  No  one  in  Europe  at  that  time 
could  see  anything  but  blackness  ahead,  for  no 
effective  method  had  been  devised  for  defeating 
this  campaign.  Such  was  the  picture  in  April, 
1 9 1 7.  A  year  afterward,  April,  191 8,  the  situa- 
tion had  entirely  changed.  The  submarine 
was  still  a  danger,  but  its  importance  as  the 
decisive  element  in  the  war  had  disappeared. 
Germany's  attempt  to  cut  Great  Britain's 
sea  communications,  to  starve  the  British 
people  into  surrender,  and  to  make  impossible 
the  transportation  of  an  American  Army  and 
American  supplies  to  Europe,  had  failed.  Dark 
as  the  military  situation  was  in  April,  1918, 
the  Allies  had  won  the  war. 

The  reduction  of  the  submarine  to  a  position 
of  helplessness  will  furnish  Admiral  Sims  his 
theme.  He  will  describe  the  part  played  by 
a  type  of  warship — the  destroyer — which, 
while  not  a  new  type,  performed  a  service  in 
this  war  which  had  never  been  foreseen.  He 
will  show  how  back  of  this  destroyer,  making 
possible  her  operations,  lay  the  mighty  silent 
force  of  the  Grand  Fleet.  The  Admiral  will 
show  how,  almost  as  a  counsel  of  desperation, 
the  Allies  resurrected  a  device  which  had  done 
great  service  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  con- 
voy, how  brilliantly  this  succeeded — how, 
indeed,  it  defeated  the  submarine.  He  will  de- 
scribe these  mighty  convoys  of  thirty  and  more 
merchant  ships  in  action,  escorted  by  the 
little  naval  wasps  unknown  in  Napoleonic  days, 
manoeuvring  in  heavy  seas  at  night  without 
lights,  turning  rapidly  to  right  and  left, 
zigzagging,  circling,  and  dodging  the  phos- 
phorescent wakes  that  marked  the  approach 
of  the  torpedo.  The  almost  constant  battles 
that  took  place  in  the  waters  approaching 
England  and  France,  between  the  escorts  of 
these  convoys  and  the  underwater  boats,  will 
be  described  in  detail,  and  the  part  played  by 
the  American  Navy  will  be  given  particular 
prominence.  Few  Americans  really  appreciatt 
the  extent  of  our  anti-submarine  activities — 
activities  based  on  Queenstown  and  Berehaven, 
in  Ireland,  on  Brest,  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux, 
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and  other  stations  in  France,  on  Gibraltar  in  brated  American  "chasers"  will  also  appeal  to 
the  Mediterranean,  on  Corfu  in  the  Adriatic,  on  Americans.  Few  people  on  this  side  of  the 
the  Azores  and  other  points.  The  work  of  the  water  know  that  it  was  American  chasers  that 
combined  forces  in  driving  the.  submarines  destroyed  the  Austrian  submarines  at  Durazzo, 
from  one  field  of  operation  to  another — forcing  in  the  Adriatic — a  performance  as  thrilling 
them  far  out  to  sea,  and  then  again  compelling  as  Decatur's  attacks  on  the  corsairs  of  Algiers, 
them  to  seek  waters  near  the  coast,  where  in  All  these  performances  led  up  to  the  supreme 
turn  they  were  attacked  and  destroyed  by  task — the  clearing  of  the  seas  that  made 
aircraft — will  be  described.  A  dramatic  chap-  possible  the  transportation  of  more  than 
ter  will  be  Germany's  frantic  attempts  to  meet  2,000,000  American  soldiers  to  France.  That, 
the  Allied  anti-submarine  campaign.  She  did  and  supplying  our  Allies  with  food  and  war 
this  first  by  building  large  cruiser  submarines,  materials,  represented  the  purpose  of  the  anti- 
which  could  operate  far  out  in  midocean;  submarine  campaign.  While  the  British  fleet 
she  sent  seven  sea-going  submarines  to  the  had  many  more  anti-submarine  craft  at  work 
American  coast  to  prey  upon  ships  off  our  than  the  United  States,  yet  it  is  practically 
shores;  her  purpose  in  doing  this  was  not  that  certain  that,  without  our  contribution,  the 
she  hoped  to  destroy  much  tonnage,  but  submarine  would  not  have  been  destroyed,  for 
that  she  hoped  to  start  a  public  clamor  in  the  our  ships  added  just  that  superiority  that  was 
United  States  that  would  compel  the  Govern-  essential  to  victory.  Similarly  the  six  dread- 
ment  to  withdraw  our  anti-submarine  craft  naughts  which  the  United  States  sent  to  the 
from  European  waters.  Germany's  repeated  North  Sea  added  that  strength  to  the  Grand 
attacks  on  hospital  ships  aroused  the  indigna-  Fleet  which  made  inevitable  the  surrender  of 
tion  of  the  world;  yet  how  many  realized  that  the  Germans  at  Scapa  Flow.  The  fact  that  the 
this  represented  merely  one  despairing  attempt  United  States  had  another  squadron  of  dread- 
to  negative  the  Allied  anti-submarine  cam-  naughts  based  on  Berehaven,  Ireland,  is  also 
paign?  There  was  much  speculation  at  the  not  generally  known.  Without  these  American 
time  as  to  whether  these  inhuman  attacks  on  ships,  Great  Britain  had  only  a  few  more 
sick  and  wounded  men  were  really  intentional;  dreadnaughts  than  the  Germans, 
there  were  those  who  gave  Germany  the  bene-  The  American  Navy  fought  not  only  on  sea, 
fit  of  believing  that  they  were  accidental,  but  on  land.  From  Washington  were  sent 
Yet  the  historical  fact  is  that  they  were  not  the  greatest  guns  used  on  the  western  front 
only  intentional,  but  that  Germany  informed  against  the  German  Army.  The  construction 
the  Allies  that  such  attacks  would  be  made;  of  these  naval  guns,  their  shipment  to  France, 
her  purpose  was  to  force  the  Allies  to  divert  their  transportation  to  the  field  of  battle,  and 
their  destroyers  from  escorting  merchantmen  the  destructive  work  that  they  accomplished 
and  use  them  as  convoys  for  hospital  ships,  against  the  German  lines,  show  the  American 
Germany's  various  schemes  to  divert  the  anti-  spirit  of  initiative  and  enterprise  at  its  best, 
submarine  patrol,  scatter  the  Allied  effort,  These  guns  shot  enormous  projectiles  thirty 
and  in  this  way  secure  a  free  field  of  action  on  miles;  they  were  under  Admiral  Sims's  com- 
the  great  trade  routes,  form  a  pretty  game  of  mand  just  as  were  the  destroyers  in  the  Irish 
hide  and  seek,  but  Admiral  Sims  will  show  how  Sea.  Besides  describing  these  warlike  per- 
all  tactics  to  this  end  failed.  formances,  the  Admiral  will  tell  the  story  of 
The  determination  to  crush  the  submarine  British-American  cooperation,  perhaps  the 
led  to  the  construction,  almost  entirely  by  most  complete  illustration  in  history  of  har- 
Americans,  of  a  great  barrage  across  the  North  monious  action  between  two  great  allies.  The 
Sea  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  greatest  figures  in  contemporaneous  British 
Admiral  Sims's  forces  established  an  air  force  history — King  George,  Jellicoe,  Lloyd-George, 
of  25,000  men  and  officers  which  constantly  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Beatty,  Asquith,  Balfour — 
patrolled  the  French,  British,  and  Irish  will  figure  in  his  pages,  which  will  give  a  lasting 
coasts.  The  work  in  destroying  submarines  picture  of  the  English-speaking  races  working 
accomplished  by  "mystery  ships,"  that  side  by  side,  with  the  utmost  harmony  and 
is,  war  vessels  disguised  as  merchantmen,  determination,  against  the  powers  which  were 
sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  tor-  attempting  to  destroy  them  and  to  supplant 
pedoed,  forms  an  exciting  and  diverting  part  their  civilizing  influences  by  the  forces  of 
of  the  story.     The  success  of  the  much  cele-  barbarism  and  savagery. 
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RECONSTRUCTION    days    bring    us  much  to  find  jobs  for  the  men,  as  to  get  the 

face    to    face    with    that    mighty  men  to  the  jobs.     1  am  not  at  all  sure  but  that 

problem  which  always  follows  in  the  in  the  United  States  to-day  if  we  could  shuffle 

aftermath  of  war — the  transfer  of  the  people  who  are  out  of  jobs  and  the  jobs 

"  the  fighting  man  from  the  ranks  of  that  are  out  of  people  we  should  come  fairly 

destruction  to  the  ranks  of  construction.  close  to  satisfying  all  the  four  million  fighting 

The  industries  of  the  nation  are  called  upon  men  who  have  every  right  and  reason  to  expect 

to-day    to    digest    4,000,000    men,    potential  that  they  will  be  returned  to  positions  as  good  as 

workers  every  one — 2,000,000  from  the  Ameri-  or  better  than  those  they  left  when  they  took 

can    Expeditionary    Forces    in    France,    and  up  the  nation's  battles. 

2,000,000   from    the    training    camps    in    the  To  patriotic  employers  of  labor  who  agree 

United  States.    Are  there  jobs  for  these  mil-  to  take  back  their  old  employees  as  a  matter 

lions?    Or,  are  we  called  upon  to  create  more  of  course,  the  'War  and   Navy   Departments 

jobs?  give    more    than    perfunctory    appreciation. 

These  two  questions   cannot   be  answered  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 

offhand.     The  solution  to  the  whole  problem  the  Navy  are  issuing  a  joint  official  citation 

is  a  matter  of  large  economic  and  industrial  to  all  employers  who  notify  them  that  they  will 

moment,  and  we  can  do  our  part  toward  bring-  gladly   reemploy  the  people  who  worked  for 

ing  about  improvement;   but   probably   there  them  and  who  left  their  employment  to  serve 

is  no  one  individual  who  is  wise  enough   or  in  the  Army  or  Navy  during  the  Great  War. 

ingenious  enough  to  work  out  the  best  and  It  requires  merely  a  letter  to  me  to  this  effect 

soundest  answers.  for  any  employer,  great  or  small,  to  receive 

However,  there  is  one  thing  which  is  not  this  citation  by  return  mail.     Many  hundreds 

problematic,  one  thing  that  we  all  can  do;  and  of  these  documents  have  gone  out.    As  they 

that  is,  before  we  begin  to  hunt  for  more  jobs  appear  more  and  more,  they  will  have  the  effect 

for  our  returned  fighting  men,  we  can  see  to  it  of  publicly  spreading  broadcast  the  great  idea 

that  we  are  using  all  the  jobs  that  now  exist  that  the  employers  of  labor  have  done  their 

for  the  returned  soldier  and  sailor.     To  that  patriotic  duty  just  as  well  as  the  men  who 

end  the  War  Department  has  created  a  new  fought  for  them  and  for  us. 

office  wherein  we  are  aiming  to  correlate  all  the  Of  course,  taking  back  the  service  men  is  the 

business  and  welfare  activities  of  the  country  chief  and  biggest  way  in  which  the  country 

with  the  existing  machinery  of  chambers  of  can  digest  its  home-coming  labor.     It  is  also 

commerce,   civic   bodies,    labor  organizations,  the  most  direct  way.     Besides,  it  is  the  surest 

and  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  way  of  making  the  fighting  man  feel  that  he 

the  Department  of  Labor.  has  not  been  left  out  in  the  cold.     Another 

To  begin  with,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  American  thing  that  can  be  done  in  which  nearly  every- 

employer  to  state  as  a  general  proposition  that  body  can  help  a  little  to  create  more  work, 

there    is    practically    unanimous    disposition  and  therefore  a  greater  demand  for  labor,  is 

throughout  the  country  to  take  back  former  to  take  part  in  the  movement  that  we  have 

employees  who  left  to  serve  in  the  Great  War.  recently  inaugurated. 

In  fact,  the  task  that  confronts  us  is  not  so  We  call  it  the  "Spruce-up  Campaign." 
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During  the  war  most  of  the  country  has  been 
economizing.  People  have  been  saving  their 
money  to  buy  bonds.  The  various  drives 
for  the  five  Government  loans  have  drawn 
$18,000,000,000  from  the  pockets  of  20,000,000 
people.  To  do  this  we  have  pruned  here  and 
lopped  off  there  in  the  matter  of  our  expendi- 
tures. Am  1  going  too  far  when  I  say  that 
perhaps  we  have  let  things  get  a  bit  run  down 
at  the  heel  ?  Do  not  some  of  our  buildings 
need  repainting?  Is  all  our  plumbing  in  order? 
Is  the  roof  over  our  house  watertight?  Are 
all  the  pickets  in  the  fence?  Doesn't  the  old 
barn  need  that  extension  we  talked  of  five  years 
ago?  Maybe  we  can  clear  the  timber  off  that 
ten  acre  lot  and  get  ready  for  planting  a  bigger 
crop  there  next  year. 

To-day  we  face  a  new  period.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  sooner  or  later — and  very  likely 
sooner — there  is  sure  to  be  an  era  of  renewed 
prosperity.  Ought  we  not  to  do  our  sprucing- 
up  now  and  have  our  painting  and  carpentering 
and  plumbing  and  roofing  done  to-day  so  that 
things  may  be  ready  for  us  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  new  prosperity  which  looms  large 
on  the  horizon?  Now  is  the  accepted  time. 
Business  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  top  of  the 
flood  tide;  a  little  while  later  and  it  may  not 
be  so  easy  to  find  the  labor.  Therefore  I  say 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  everyone  to  begin  the 
sprucing-up  process  now.  And  in  so  doing, 
it  will  help  the  general  employment  situation 
and  thereby  our  returning  service  men,  be- 
cause with  more  people  sprucing-up  there  will 
be  more  jobs. 

SERVICE   MEN    FOR    PUBLIC   WORKS 

THEN  there  are  the  vast  public  works  of 
the  entire  country — perhaps  the  greatest 
single  outlet  for  labor  that  exists.  We  have 
established  a  Public  Works  Section  in  my  office, 
to  work  together  with  the  Labor  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  public  works 
and  showing  to  states  and  municipalities  the 
advantage  of  taking  up  immediately  those 
public  improvements  which  were  suspended 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
Each  week  the  officers  engaged  in  this  work 
tabulate  the  estimated  cost  of  projected  im- 
provements throughout  the  United  States;  the 
authorized  expenditures  to  date;  the  funds 
available  for  this  purpose;  and  the  actual 
amounts  in  signed  contracts.  I  am  convinced 
that  state,  county,  and  city  officials  generally 
are  eager  to  push  work  on  public  improve- 


ments without  further  delay.  With  the  war 
ended,  the  work  should  proceed  at  once. 
Every  contract  which  is  let  creates  more  work 
in  the  forests,  at  the  mines,  in  the  quarry,  and 
on  the  railroads,  in  addition  to  the  labor  re- 
quirements of  the  operation  itself.  And  this — 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all — at  once 
means  more  jobs  for  our  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

To-day  there  are  public  works  throughout 
the  United  States,  planned  or  in  process  of 
planning,  to  the  amount  of  approximately 
$3,000,000,000.  Our  trained  investigators  so 
far  have  reported  on  $1,000,000,000  of  this 
work.  Tjiey  find  in  this  amount  that 
$500,000,000  worth  of  projects  are  already 
authorized  by  law;  that  $300,000,000  are 
already  available  in  funds;  that  for  $125,000,000 
worth  of  work  the  contracts  are  already  let 
and  signed.  Doubtless  these  figures  hold  good 
in  proportion  for  the  $3,000,000,000.  In  other 
words,  we  have  in  this  country  to-day  (multi- 
plying by  three  the  figures  already  given)  some 
$1,500,000,000  in  authorized  public  works,  for 
which  $900,000,000  are  now  available  in  funds; 
and  for  which  but  $375,000,000  are  actually 
signed  up  contracts. 

This  is  but  12  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of 
work  on  public  improvements.  When  the 
entire  $3,000,000,000  is  functioning  what  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  labor  will  overwhelm  us! 

Take  one  single  item — that  of  schools.  From 
figures  supplied  by  the  director,  Division  of 
Public  Works  and  Construction  Development, 
Department  of  Labor,  there  are  now  being  held 
in  abeyance  school  projects  aggregating  more 
than  $100,000,000.  This  is  about  one  dollar 
per  capita  throughout  the  United  States.  As 
schools  are  usually  financed  on  twenty  year 
bonds,  this  means  an  instalment  payment  of 
about  five  cents  per  capita  per  year  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  if  they  would  have 
their  school  programme  put  through  to-day. 
Together  with  the  educators  of  the  United 
States,  I  ask:  Shall  the  country  have  its  schools 
now  at  five  cents  per  capita  per  year,  or  delay 
having  them  for  four  or  five  years  on  a  chance 
that  we  may  build  them  at  four  cents  per  capita 
per  year,  provided  prices  go  down? 

To  get  back  to  the  fighting  man  himself. 
Possibly  some  employers  may  have  found  these 
same  fighting  men  of  ours  a  little  difficult  to 
deal  with.  "They  do  not  stay  put,"  says  one 
employer.  "  I  find  them  dissatisfied,"  asserts 
another,    with    equal    assurance.     "There    is 
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considerable  discontent  among  them,"  puts  in  a  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day.     Approximately  80 

third.  per  cent,  have  jobs  to  go  to.     It  is  the  other 

Let  us  admit  it  all.     How  many  of  us  realize  20  per  cent,  with  whom  we  are  concerned, 

that  these  same  men  have  been  through  an  How  do  these  employers  find  the  returning 

experience  which   most   people  in   the  world  soldiers?     1    shall   answer    my   own    question 

never  go  through?    They  were  pulled  up  by  by  giving  another  man's  figures, 

the  roots,  taken  out  of  the  condition  of  life  When  the  men  were  first  mobilized  in  the 

in  which  they  had  lived,  where  they  had  to  training    camps    they    went  through   sundry 

shift  for  themselves,  where  they  succeeded  or  psychological  tests  by  which  they  were  rated 

failed  according  to  their  own  efforts,  where  they  as    to    their    mental    capacities.     Each   man 

looked  out  entirely  for  their  own  interests;  had  a  figure  allotted  to  him  which  visualized 

and  overnight  they  were  put  into  a  situation  his  intellectual  ability.     Certain  firms  in  this 

where  they  had  nothing  to  say  about  them-  country  have  applied  these  same  tests  to  their 

selves,  what'they  should  do  or  where  they  should  returning   service   men.     And   these   in   brief 

go.     They  were  trained  to  obey  orders.     They  are  the  figures:  improved,  64  per  cent.;  no 

were  trained  for  weeks  and  months  to  make  change,  32  per  cent.;  fallen  off,  4  per  cent.     In  a 

themselves  able  to  kill  other  people.  word,  two-thirds  of  the  honorably  discharged 

service  men  are  improved  mentally.     We  hear 

THE    DESIRE    FOR    BETTER   JOBS  ^     ^     ^       j^     judgments     are     more 

NOW  we  do  not  get  worked  up  to  a  pitch  quickly  and  accurately  formed,  their  habit  of 

like  that,  where  we  are  ready  to  be  killed,  mind  is  more  precise  and  orderly.     They  are 

but  intend  to  kill  a  bit  before  we  get  killed  more  alert  mentally.     They  have  better  con- 

ourselves;  we  do  not  have  our  souls  searched  trol  over  themselves  and  over  others  under 

to  the  bottom,  as  souls  are  before  men  get  into  them. 

a  condition  like  that,  without  having  it  leave  The  first  essential  is  that  the  old  home  town 
on  us  some  lasting  effect.  These  men  come  and  the  old  home  job  shall  welcome  such  men 
back  here,  and  this  is  ringing  and  tingling  all  back.  It  is  peculiar  soldier-psychology,  but 
through  their  systems.  They  do  not  cast  it  the  homecoming  fighter  does  want  the  folks 
off.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  be  cast  to  be  glad  to  see  him.  He  does  not  ask  their 
off  easily.  charity.  He  scoffs  at  being  mothered  or  ad- 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  average  man  who  vised  too  much,  but  he  yearns  to  feel  that  we 
has  been  through  the  hell  of  war  feels  himself  are  glad  now  that  he  is  back, 
fitted  for  bigger  and  better  things?  It  is  the  heart  of  the  thing  that  counts  and 
I  was  talking  to  one  elevator  man  the  other  that  is  the  reason  for  the  wording  of  the  citation 
day,  a  soldier  who  had  two  gold  chevrons  on  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  states  that  the 
his  left  sleeve  and  one  on  his  right.  I  asked  firm  "will  gladly  reemploy."  This  is  the  best 
him  about  his  job,  and  he  said  he  had  not  got  kind  of  a  welcome  for  these  men.  It  is  the 
ajob.  I  asked  him,  "What  was  your  old  job?"  kind  they  long  for.  It  is  the  real  home-coming; 
"  I  used  to  run  an  elevator."  "  Can't  you  get  a  home-coming  that  is  not  limited  to  brass 
it  again?"  "  Yes,  I  can  get  it  again,  but  what's  bands  and  cheers  and  flags,  but  where  there  is 
the  use?  You  run  the  old  thing  up  just  to  pull  a  handshake  and  a  job.  Call  it  the  glad  hand 
it  down  again,  and  what's  the  use?"  if  you  want  to — it  is  precisely  that. 

That  feeling  is  in  all  of  these  boys.     They  Turning  from  the  soldier  and  his  state  of 

have  done  something  that  they  felt  the  use  of  mind  let  us  take  up  the  question  of  supply 

doing,  and  they  come  back  here  and  cannot  and  demand  of  labor  in  which  both  he  and  we 

bring  themselves  to  the  humdrum,  dreary  life  are  vitally  interested.    As  I  have  said,  we  are 

where  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  use.     They  making   toward   a   labor  shortage;   our   best 

want  to  get  fixed,  up  somehow  in  this  world  insurance  against  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  to 

in  such  a  way  that  they  can  do  things  that  will  employ  the  soldier  labor  while  we  can  get  it; 

seem  worth  doing.     Now  that  is  what  makes  it  is  a  wise  business  policy, 

them  uneasy.     That  is  what  makes  them  seem  To-day  our  largest  source  of  labor  supply  is 

a  little  dissatisfied  and  unsteady.     It  is  not  in  the  home-coming  soldier.     Yesterday  it  was 

that  they  think  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  in  immigration.     In  the  seven  years  preceding 

These  are  the  men  who  must  be  reestablished  1915    about     1,000,000    foreigners     annually 

in  civil  life.     They  have  been  coming  home  at  landed  on  these  shores  to  compete  with  our 
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own  population  for  the  existing  jobs.  In  1915 
this  1,000,000  fell  to  320,000.  In  1917  it  was 
300,000.  Last  year  it  was  only  100,000. 
Briefly,  during  the  five  year  period  of  191 5-1919 
inclusive,  we  have  faced  a  loss  of  approximately 
4,000,000  immigrants  who  would,  if  times  had 
been  normal,  have  been  added  to  the  forces 
of  labor.  We  can  estimate  the  men  kept  out 
of  the  ranks  of  labor  because  of  their  service 
in  the  army  as  being  another  million  more. 
The  shipbuilding  programme,  an  entirely  new 
industry,  has  absorbed  500,000.  This  means 
that  from  various  causes  American  labor  is  now 
short  by  more  than  5,000,000  men  compared 
with  the  figures  as  they  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  war. 

THE   NEED    FOR   MORE   MEN 

NOW,  the  resumption  of  industry,  when  it 
gets  into  full  force,  will  call  for  more 
labor  than  we  have  ever  had  before — in  indus- 
try alone.  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  more  farm  labor  than  ever  we 
have  had  before.  We  face  our  pledge  of 
20,000,000  tons  of  food  to  Europe.  Never 
before  have  we  exported  across  the  Atlantic 
more  than  7,000,000  tons.  The  crop  area  cries 
for  hands  to  reap  and  hands  to  thresh,  spread- 
ing northward  as  the  summer  season  waxes. 

With  this  shortage  of  millions  of  men  below 
what  would  have  been  the  situation  if  there 
had  been  no  war,  with  the  extra  requirements 
for  the  bigger  food  production,  with  the  extra 
requirements  to  make  up  for  lost  time  on  public 
works,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  no  exaggeration 
and  that  we  are  talking  moderately  when  we 
say  that  employers  throughout  the  country 
should  begin  figuring  out  the  situation  of  a 
labor  shortage,  and  the  wisdom  of  taking  all 
the  labor  that  they  can  carry  now,  to  insure 
against  that  shortage,  and  of  the  additional 
wisdom  of  taking  for  that  extra  insurance 
labor  of  high  quality,  of  ambition,  of  energy, 
of  the  kind  that  you  will  get  in  the  soldier 
labor.  The  soldier  is  full  of  ambition  and  he  is 
full  of  a  capacity  which  he  did  not  have  when 
he  went  to  war. 

An  up-to-date  army  is  always  organized  in 
full  recognition  of  the  vital  need  of  leadership 
down  to  the  smallest  unit.  Nowhere  is  the 
power  of  personality  relied  on  more  than  in 
the  army.  One  man  out  of  every  eight  is  a 
leader.  A  corporal  commands  the  smallest 
unit,  a  squad,  which  consists  of  seven  men  and 


himself.  Add  to  that  the  sergeants,  the  lieu- 
tenants, the  captains,  and  all  the  majors  and 
colonels  and  generals,  and  you  have  a  whole 
army  in  which  one  man  in  every  five  is  a  leader 
— a  man  who  gives  orders,  a  man  to  whom  at 
least  seven  other  men  look  up  for  instructions 
upon  which  their  very  lives  may  depend. 

When  men  come  back  with  an  experience 
like  that,  having  met  a  responsibility  like  that 
— and  every  one  knows  how  well  they  met  it — 
when  they  come  back  like  that,  the  old  un- 
skilled labor  job  does  not  look  very  good  to 
them.  Even  if  they  never  had  a  trade  before 
they  are  far  better  than  an  unskilled  laborer 
in  everything  except  technical  skill.  They 
have  won  the  power  of  application,  the  power 
to  meet  responsibility,  the  power  to  impart 
to  others  what  they  themselves  know.  If  we 
can  give  such  men  as  these  while  they  work  at 
unskilled  jobs  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
technical  skill,  which  is  all  they  need  to  make 
them  the  best  kind  of  skilled  workers — and 
many  of  our  employers  are  offering  that  kind  of 
opportunity — we  are  adding  to  our  visible 
supply  of  skilled  labor  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terial in  the  whole  world. 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  soldier,  the  splendid 
qualities  that  he  is  bringing  back  with  him, 
although  they  may  not  be  at  once  apparent 
to  the  superficial  observer  who  misinterprets 
the  restless  spirit  he  sees  in  the  soldiers,  the 
wisdom  of  looking  ahead,  and  determining 
whether  we  do  not  face  a  labor  shortage  which 
we  must  begin  to  take  care  of  now — these  are 
the  points  upon  which  every  thinking  mind 
will  dwell.  It  is  sound  business  in  my  opinion 
and  good  business  to  spruce-up,  to  insure 
against  labor  shortage,  to  realize  now  that  the 
absorption  of  all  the  soldier-labor  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved  by  every  one  of  us.  Then 
the  problems  of  the  country  are  going  to  be 
solved. 

But  in  the  last  analysis  they  are  going  to  be 
solved  only  when  we  amalgamate  into  our 
lives  in  the  best  and  quickest  possible  way 
these  4,000,000  who  have  done  so  much  for 
us,  and  who,  I  believe,  are  already  in  a  fair 
way  to  do  even  greater  things  for  us  in  the 
world  of  peace;  and  then  only  when  we  shall 
have  done  for  these  men  the  utmost  thing 
that  we  can  do,  and  when  the  very  last  one 
of  them  has  come  up  to  and  realized  the  first 
points  of  his  new-found  ambition,  be  it  what  it 
may. 
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WHEN  Roosevelt  emerged 
from  the  African  jungle  in 
March,  1910,  I  met  him  at 
Khartum  at  the  head  of  the 
river  Nile.  He  had  no  sooner 
discarded  the  trappings  of  the  wilderness — and 
rather  ragged  and  dilapidated  trappings  they 
were — and  resumed  the  garb  of  the  civilian 
en  grand  tour — in  his  case  this  garb  was  always 
simple  and  unaffected  though  appropriate — 
than  he  was  confronted  with  all  sorts  of  invita- 
tions to  take  up  politics  again.  These  invita- 
tions were  conveyed  by  letter,  cablegram,  and 
even  by  personal  delegations.  For  example  he 
was  asked  to  become  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  New  York  and  for  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  All  these  invitations 
he  declined  with  decision  and  without  discus- 
sion. In  more  than  one  conversation  he  de- 
clared that  his  greatest  desire  and  his  sole  am- 
bition was  to  return  to  his  home  at  Sagamore 
Hill,  Oyster  Bay,  for  which  I  know,  as  do  all 
his  friends,  that  he  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
affection.  There  it  was  his  plan,  he  said,  to 
live  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  spending 
his  time  out  of  doors  in  the  countryside  which 
he  knew  so  well,  and  his  time  indoors  in  study 
and  reading  and  writing  on  historical,  scientific, 
or  political  questions,  with  such  occasional 
public  speaking  as  might  be  appropriate.  I 
am  reminded  about  what  Roosevelt  said  at  that 
time  by  an  incident  related  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews in  a  note  which  I  received  from  him  in 
May,  1919: 

I  think  it  was  in  February,  1893,  that  we  spent  a 
week  in  Washington.  We  dined  one  night  with  the 
Roosevelts.  I  made  some  pleasant  allusion  to  his 
future  in  public  life.  He  looked  at  me  seriously  and 
almost  sadly  (Roosevelt  was  then  Civil  Service 
Commissioner).  Then  he  said:  "My  future?  How 
can  I  have  a  future  in  public  life?  Don't  you  know 
as  Civil  Service  Commissioner  I  have  made  an  enemy 


of  every  professional  politician  in  the  United  States? 
I  can't  have  any  political  prospects." 

1  retorted  that  he  would  be  President  sooner  or 
later.  Whereupon  he  smiled  and  asked,  "Then 
what  will  you  want?"  And  then  I  smiled  and  an- 
swered, "I  think  I  would  rather  go  to  London." 

In  this  same  vein  Roosevelt  said  to  me  in 
Khartum,  "My  political  career  is  ended.  No 
man  in  American  public  life  has  ever  reached 
the  crest  of  the  wave  as  I  appear  to  have  done 
without  the  wave's  breaking  and  engulfing  him. 
Remember  Dewey." 

In  reply  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  the  two 
cases  were  at  all  parallel;  that  the  American 
people  knew  him,  Roosevelt,  after  thirty  years 
of  trial  in  the  whitest  kind  of  light;  that  his 
acts,  achievements,  and  character  were  tested 
and  understood;  and  that  the  people  had  taken 
him  into  their  confidence  and  affection  per- 
manently, for  better  or  for  worse.  On  the 
other  hand  1  argued  that  Dewey  had  suddenly 
been  seized  upon  as  a  kind  of  idol  by  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  because  they  knew  him  very 
well,  but  because  of  one  great  dramatic  episode; 
and  that  when  he  did  something  which  they 
disliked  they  discarded  him,  although  un- 
justly, without  any  wrench  or  sense  of  personal 
loss.  "No,"  insisted  Roosevelt,  "I  am  going 
down  like  Dewey."  More  than  once  during 
our  journey  through  Europe  he  referred  to  this 
assumed  parallel  in  his  career  and  that  of  the 
hero  of  the  Naval  Battle  at  Manila.  "Re- 
member Dewey"  became  almost  a  slogan  or 
shibboleth  in  our  political  conversations,  al- 
though Roosevelt  used  it  not  jocosely  but  very 
seriously. 

Coming  back  on  the  steamer  from  Southamp- 
ton to  New  York  in  June  of  that  year,  the 
usual  entertainment  given  in  the  saloon  for 
the  benefit  of  some  seamen's  fund  or  other  took 
the  form  of  a  chalk  talk  by  the  late  Homer 
Davenport,  then  one  of  the  foremost  of  Amer- 
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ican  newspaper  cartoonists.  The  passenger 
list  of  the  ship  was  a  very  large  one,  many  peo- 
ple choosing  this  particular  steamer  because 
Roosevelt  was  on  it,  and  the  saloon  on  the 
evening  when  Davenport  spoke  was  crowded 
to  its  extreme  capacity.  Davenport's  chalk 
talk  consisted  of  a  series  of  stories,  usually 
humorous,  each 
one  being  illus- 
trated by  a  pic- 
ture or  a  portrait 
which  he  rapidly 
drew  with  black 
crayon  on  a  very 
large  sized  pad 
of  brown  paper 
placed  on  an 
easel  in  sight  of 
the  audience.  On 
this  particular 
evening  the  last 
story  which  he 
told  was  one 
about  Admiral 
Dewey.  Daven- 
port's story, 
somewhat  con- 
densed, ran 
about  as  follows: 

Atthetimewhen 
Admiral  Dewey 
was  being  bitterly 
attacked  in  the 
newspapers,  and 
criticised  through- 
out the  country 
because  of  the  dis- 
position which  he 
made  of  the  house 
presented  to  him 
in  honor  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Manila,  I 
published  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  a 
cartoon  in  his  de- 
fense. 1  thought 
the    Admiral   was 

most  outrageously  treated,  and  I  rather  laid  myself 
out  to  make  the  cartoon  a  striking  and  effective 
one.  A  few  days  after  it  was  published  a  friend 
of  mine  who  knew  Dewey  met  me  on  the  street 
in  New  York  and  said:  "Dewey  has  seen  your 
cartoon  and  wants  to  see  you.  Will  you  go  over 
to  Washington?"  "Sure,"  I  replied.  ■  We  went 
over,  and  my  friend  took  me  to  the  Admiral's 
house'.  We  entered  the  drawing  room;  1  was 
presented   to   Mrs.    Dewey,   and  just  as  the  Ad- 
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miral  came  forward  to  give  me  his  hand,  he  burst 
into  tears  and  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  weeping.  Mrs.  Dewey  apologized  and 
said:  "You  must  excuse  the  Admiral,  Mr.  Daven- 
port. He  has  been  wrought  almost  to  a  pitch  of 
nervous  prostration  by  the  unjust  attacks  made 
upon  him.     We  had  decided  to  go  to  Europe,  never 

to  set  foot  on 
American  soil 
again,  and  had 
actually  packed 
our  trunks  when 
we  saw  your  car- 
toon. It  was  the 
first  ray  of  light, 
and  made  us 
change  our  minds, 
and  we  have  de- 
cided to  remain  in 
America,  although 
some  of  our  trunks 
are  still  upstairs 
just  as  we  packed 
them  for  our  de- 
parture." 

Davenport 
thereupon  rap- 
idly sketched  a 
portrait  of  Ad- 
miral Dewey and 
his  talkorlecture 
was  finished. 
There  were  then 
calls  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  He 
rose :  "Mr. 
Daven  po  rt," 
said  he,  "may  I 
ask  if  the  story 
you  have  just  re- 
lated of  Admiral 
Dewey  is  accu- 
rate in  all  its  de- 
tails, or  have  you 
taken  the  par- 
donable liberty  of  an  artist  and  put  in  a  little 
color?"  "No,"  answered  Davenport,  "the 
incident  is  just  as  I  related  it,  in  every  detail." 
Whereupon  Mr.  Roosevelt  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Dewey,  defending  him  from  the 
attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  him  and, 
after  thanking  Davenport,  sat  down.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  next  to  him,  and  immediately  on 
taking  his  seat  he  turned  to  me,  and  recalling 
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the  numerous  times  in  the  past  month  or  two 
in  which  he  had  remarked  that  he  was  "going 
down  like  Dewey,"  said  sotto  voce,  "Lawrence, 
they  may  treat  me  like  Dewey,  but  I'll  tell  you 
one  thing,  I  shall  neither  weep  nor  shall  I  go 
to  Europe!" 

Unhappily,  first  the  country  and  then  the 
Government  did  treat  him  like  Dewey,  but 
he  neither  wept  nor 
abandoned  it.  He  did 
not  even  show  resent- 
ment or  disappoint- 
ment, but  kept  up  his 
fight  to  the  very  end, 
in  the  greatest  good 
spirits.  His  buoyancy, 
his  capacity  to  rise 
superior  to  all  external 
disappointments  was, 
I  think,  one  of  his 
greatest  qualities. 

When  Roosevelt  ar- 
rived in  New  York  in 
June,  19 10,  after  more 
than  a  year's  absence, 
and  after  President 
Taft's  Administration 
had  been  in  power  for 
more  than  a  year,  he 
found  the  Republican 
Party  in  a  condition  of 
chaos,  if  not  com- 
pletely disrupted.  He 
believed  that  under 
the  leaders  then  in 
control  the  party  was 
going  backward,  that 
instead  of  being  a 
party  of  progress  it 
was  becoming  a  party 
of  reaction.  His  fore- 
sight was  confirmed  in  the  autumn  by  the  by  Mr.  Dix,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Mr. 
Democratic  victories  and  especially  by  the  loss  Stimson's  defeat  at  the  polls  was  regarded  as  a 
to  the  Republican  Party  of  Ohio,  President  defeat  for  Roosevelt,  and  his  opponents  asserted 
Taft's  own  state.  The  disruption  was  caused  that  it  meant  the  elimination  of  his  active  influ- 
by  "Cannonism,"  the  term  used  to  describe  ence  or  authority  in  American  politics.  But  in 
Speaker  "Joe"  Cannon's  control  of  party  coun-  this  judgment  they  were  as  mistaken  as  he  him- 
cils  and  party  legislation;  by  the  controversy  self  was  when  he  compared  himself  to  Admiral 
over  the  Ballinger  case;  and  by  Mr.  Taft's  own      Dewey. 
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THEODORE    ROOSEVELT    IN    EGYPT 

After  his  trip  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  at 
the  time  he  was  being  urged  by  letters,  cable- 
grams, a'nd  personal  delegations  to  enter  politics 
again   upon   his   return   to   the   United   States 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Insurgents,  so- 
called,  of  1910  were  the  direct  political  pro- 
genitors of  the  Progressives  of  1912. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  fact  that  not  long  after  his 
return  from  Europe  in  1 910  Mr.  Roosevelt  did 
plunge  into  active  politics  again:  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  State  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Saratoga,  and  made  himself  the  leader 

of  thatconvention,  not 
by  "steam-roller 
methods,"  for  he  did 
not  possess  the  power 
of  official  authority, 
but  by  the  sheer  force 
of  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  persuasive 
argument.  He  not 
only  did  not  shut  off 
debate  but  contended 
that  the  "Old  Guard," 
or  Reactionary  Group, 
should  have  complete 
freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  right  to  vote 
untrammeled  by  any 
technical  procedure. 
It  was  the  most  open 
and,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  the  most 
democratic  convention 
that  New  York  had 
seen  for  a  long  time. 
Roosevelt's  candidate 
for  governor,  Mr. 
Henry  L.  Stimson, 
later  —  from  191 1  to 
1 9 1  3  —  Secretary  of 
War,  was  nominated 
for  governor  although 
he  was  defeated  for 
election  in  theautumn, 


apparent  indecision  and  inconsistent  public 
utterances  on  the  tariff  question.  This  domi- 
nation of  the  reactionary  group  led  some  of 
the  younger  and  forward-looking  men  in  the 
party  to  make  a  protest.  It  was  rebellion,  and 
was  in  fact  called  the  Insurgent  Movement. 


How  is  it  possible  to  reconcile  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's professions  that  he  wished  to  keep  out 
of  active  politics  and  had  no  ambition  for 
political  preferment,  with  his  political  activities 
in  the  summer  of  1910,  his  organization  of  the 
Progressive  Party  in  1912,  and  his  candidacy 
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for  President  under  the  auspices  of  that 
party?  It  was  commonly  said  at  the 
time,  and  is  perhaps  now  believed  by 
some  people,  that  his  course  was 
prompted  by  the  desire  to  destroy  Mr. 
Taft  politically  because  of  rancor  and 
antagonism  that  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them.  Fortunately  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  document  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  this  question. 

1  had  known  through  intimate  associ- 
ation with  Mr.  Roosevelt  of  all  the  in- 
cidents which  had  led  to  the  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  Mr.  Taft. 
In  the  various  political   contests  be- 
tween 1 9 10  and  191 2  people  had  not 
infrequently  come  to  me  and  asked  for 
the   facts,  or  had  stated  to  me  facts 
which  I  knew  were    not   accurate.     I 
finally   went   to    Mr.    Roosevelt    and 
asked  his  permission  to  state  the  situa- 
tion as  I    knew  it,  permission    being 
necessary,     I     thought,    because    my 
knowledge  had  been  acquired  through 
confidential     relationships.     For    ex- 
ample, when    he    left  New  York  for 
Africa,  in  March,  1909,  I  went  with  him 
by  invitation  to  the  steamer  on  which 
he  sailed.     Just  before  the  ship  pulled 
out  into  the  stream   I   asked  if  there 
were  not  something  I  could  do  of  final 
service.     "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you 
would  send  a  telegram  toTaft."  I  there- 
upon sat  down  at  a  table  in  the  suite  of 
rooms  which  he  was  to  occupy  and  took  down 
in  long  hand  at  his  dictation  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Taft,  which  I  later  despatched  myself,  a  cordial 
and  warm-hearted   telegram   bidding  his  old 
friend,  now  his  successor  in  the  White  House, 
good  bye.     I  later  learned  that  he  had  never 
received  any  reply  or  acknowledgment  of  his 
telegram,   and   that  the   first   communication 
which  came  to  him  from  Mr.  Taft  was   not 
received  until  a  year  and  three  months  later 
when  he  arrived  in  London,  although  friends 
and  acquaintances  and  even  strangers  had  sent 
him,  when  he  reached   Khartum,  cables  and 
letters  of   congratulation   on    his    success    in 
passing   through  the  various  dangers  of  his 
African     journey.     This     letter     from    Mr. 
Taft,  written  in  his  own  hand,  was  received  by 
Roosevelt  in  London  in  June,  19 10.       It  stated 
the  political    difficulties  into   which  the   Re- 
publican Part)'  had  been  plunged  and  asked 
Mr.    Roosevelt's    counsel     and    help    in    ex- 
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tricating  the  party  from  those  difficulties. 
On  receiving  Mr.  Roosevelt's  permission  to 
make  public  as  I  saw  fit  such  facts  as  these  and 
others,  I  wrote  in  January,  1912,  for  the  weekly 
paper  in  my  own  home  town,  the  Cornwall, 
New  York,  Local-Press,  an  article  which  was 
stated  by  the  editor  to  give  "some  facts  con- 
cerning the  personal  relations  of  President 
Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  before  pub- 
lished." The  issue  in  which  this  paper  ap- 
peared was  that  of  January  4,  1912.  1  did  not 
consult  Mr.  Roosevelt  while  writing  the  article, 
but  after  it  was  printed  I  cut  it  out,  pasted  it 
on  some  sheets  of  white  paper  with  wide  mar- 
gins and  showed  it  to  him.  These  margins 
contain  annotations  in  his  own  handwriting 
with  an  indelible  pencil.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  best  way  I  can  interpret  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's course  from  1908  to  1912  is  to  reproduce 
that  article  as  it  appears  in  the  accompanying 
facsimiles    giving  especially    his    own    notes 
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upon  my  statements.  I  do  this  with  some 
reluctance  because  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt resumed  friendly  relations  before  the 
latter's  death,  and  because  I  personally 
snare  in  the  country's  affection  for  Mr. 
Taft's    genial    kindliness  of    spirit.     But    my 


way:  "  In  1903  I  took  action,  guided  almost  solely 
by  my  own  judgment  of  what  was  wise  and 
proper,  that  resulted  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal."  The  fact  that  the  inhabit- 
ants and  government  of  Panama  itself  were 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  and  approvers 


purpose  and  duty  is  to  endeavor  to  interpret      of  this  action  is  proof  that  Roosevelt  did  not 


Mr.  Roosevelt,  and 
that  can  only  be  done 
by  frankly  stating  the 
facts  connected  with 
the  Progressive  cam- 
paign of  1912. 

The  notes  which 
Roosevelt  made  upon 
the  document  here  re- 
produced need  some 
interpretation  to  be 
understood  properly. 
He  wrote  them  briefly 
and  categorically  be- 
cause he  was  aware 
that  I  would  under- 
stand them  without 
amplification. 

When  he  says  "  I 
could  have  nominated 
Hughes  more  easily 
thanTaft,"or"Icould 
not  have  nominated 
an  extreme  progressive 
or  an  extreme  conserv- 
ative," he  means,  of 
course,  not  that  he  was 
actingas  a  dictator  but 
as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  his  party  to 
whom  not  only  the 
party  managers  but 
the  delegates  them- 
selves came  for  advice 
and  counsel.  What 
they  wanted  was  that 
he  should  tell  them 
whom  they  should  vote 


ELIHU    ROOT 

Presiding  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention in  K)i2  at  which  Taft  defeated 
Roosevelt    for    the    Republican    nominat  on 


use  the  verb  "  to  take  " 
in  the  sense  of  seizure 
or  conquest. 

What  he  says  about 
Mr.Taft"  being  a  first- 
class  lieutenant  but  no 
leader,  with  no  real 
convictions  on  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  really 
vital  problems  before 
this  country,"  is  per- 
haps sufficiently  ex- 
plained later  in  this 
article.  He  did  not 
mean  that  Mr.  Taft 
had  no  convictions  of 
any  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  1  am  con- 
vinced that  he  believed 
Mr.  Taft's  convictions 
on  legal  and  judicial 
questions  were  of  a 
very  high  order.  In  a 
later  chapter  of  the 
book  from  which  this 
article  is  taken  I  quote 
in  full  Roosevelt's  own 
statement  of  the  rea- 
sons that  led  him  to 
become  a  Progressive. 
From  the  time  of  his 
governorship  of  the 
State  of  New  York  he 
had  been  slowly  but 
steadily  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  there 
needed  to  be  a  thor- 
ough-going reform  of 


for  in  the  convention, 

if  not  for  him.     It  was  his  moral  and  personal  the  relations  of  government  to  industry  both 

leadership  and  not  his  dictatorial  and  official  as  regards  capital  and  as  regards  labor.     I  le 

power  which  made  him  the  arbiter  of  the  nomi-  felt  that  the  country  was  approaching  a  crisis 

nation.     The  same  interpretation  is  to  be  given  in  its  social  and  industrial  conditions,  a  feeling 

to  his  phrase,  "in  1903  I  took  Panama."    Of  that  the  outcome  of  the  European  War  has 

course  he  could  not  have  taken  it  in  the  sense  in  more  than  confirmed.     His  belief  was  that  Mr. 

which  Philip  II  of  Spain  took  the  free  cities  of  Taft  did  not  share  this  conviction  and  did  not 

the  Netherlands.      The  meaning  of  the  phrase  appreciate  the  magnitude  and  imminence  of 

will  be  more  clear  if  it  is  paraphrased  in  this  the  crisis.     The  cleavage  between  the  two  men 
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THE    REPUBLICAN    CONVENTION    OF    I912 

From  which,  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  "Old  Line"  Republicans  in  preventing  the 
seating  of  delegates  opposed  to  their  programme,  Roosevelt  bolted  with  a  strong  follow- 
ing and,  forming  the  Progressive  Party,  was  nominated  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 


was  due  not  to  friction  in  their  personal  rela- 
tions but  to  a  fundamental  difference  in  their 
point  of  view.  The  personal  friction  was  not 
the  cause  but  the  result  of  the  difference  in 
their  political  philosophies;  I  hope  it  is  not 
presumptuous  in  me  to  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Taft's  attitude  toward  these  social  and  human 
problems  has  changed  since  1912,  and  that  he 
and  Roosevelt  found  themselves  much  more 
in  agreement  during  the  last  year  of  the  Eu- 
ropean War.  Mr.  Taft's  vigorous  and  broad- 
minded  leadership  in  support  of  the  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nations  against  the  bitter  opposition 
of  powerful  members  of  his  own  party  discloses 
those  qualities  of  statesmanship  in  matters 
of  national  and  international  procedure  which 
originally  drew  him  and  Roosevelt  together 
during  the  years  of  the  latter's  presidency.  The 
statement  that  "Hughes  in  especial  asked  me" 
refers   to   these   facts:     Mr.    Hughes   at    the 


Harvard  Commencement  of  19 10  added  his 
urgency  to  that  of  the  younger  Republicans 
who  were  begging  Roosevelt  to  go  into  the 
State  campaign  of  that  year.  Mr.  Hughes 
put  this  request  on  the  ground  that  the  Direct 
Primary  cause  which  he  had  inaugurated 
needed  Roosevelt's  backing.  Roosevelt  as- 
sented and  went  into  the  fight  but  Mr.  Hughes 
then  failed  to  give  him,  somewhat  to  his 
chagrin,  any  active  support  in  the  contest. 

As  the  Local  Press  article  was  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  in  that  way 
received  the  stamp  of  his  personal  approval 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  interpretation 
of  his  state  of  mind  as  to  politics  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  of  1912.  The 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Liberals  or  "progressives" 
in  the  Republican  Party  with  the  course  of  Mr. 
Taft's  Administration  had  steadily  grown  dur- 
ing 191 1.     Early  in  191 2  President  Taft  made  a 
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THEODORE    ROOSEVELT   AND    SOME    OF    THE    PROGRESSIVE    LEADERS 

At  a  meeting  in  Washington  after  the  Progressive  Party 
had  started  Roosevelt's    Presidential  campaign   in    1912 


speech  at  Cleveland  in  which  he  reviewed  and 
defended  his  Administration.  The  Outlook 
made  the  following  comment  on  that  speech 
and  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  then  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  I  assume  that  its  comment 
was  not  inharmonious  with  his  own  view: 

Why  is  it,  that  there  should  be  wide-spread  pop- 
ular discontent  with  the  Administration,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  President's  political  opponents,  but 
also  within  the  ranks  of  the  President's  own  party? 

In  the  first  place,  the  President  has  allowed  him- 
self to  become  identified  in  the  public  mind  with 
those  elements  in  his  party  which  have  been  frankly 
opposed  to  progress.  It  was  not,  for  example, 
merely  his  defense  of  the  Paync-Aldrich  Tariff  Act, 
as  made  in  his  Winona  speech,  that  set  the  Pro- 
gressive element  in  his  own  party  to  questioning  his 
attitude;  it  was  even  more  the  evidence  that  in  the 
conferences  over  the  tariff  he  seemed  to  find  most 
congenial  to  him  those  leaders  in  the  party  who  had 
been  most  opposed  to  real  tariff  reform.  Another 
illustration  of  this  point  was  the  famous  Norton 
letter,  in  which  it  was  admitted  that  the  President 
had  used  Federal  patronage  against  the  Progres- 
sives in  Congress.     This  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 


Progressive  element  in  the  party  has  been  confirmed 
by  many  expressions  of  the  President  himself.  A 
notable  illustration  occurs  in  the  closing  sentence 
of  his  Cleveland  speech:  "On  this,  the  natal  day  of 
William  McKinley,  let  us  take  new  vows  in  behalf 
of  the  Grand  Old  Party,  standing  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, standing  by  the  rights  of  liberty  and  property 
of  the  individual,  and  willing  to  face  defeat  many 
times  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  sound  Constitutional 
government."  This  might  have  been  said  in  ex- 
actly these  words  by  Mr.  Cannon  or  any  of  the  so- 
called  standpatters  who  believe  that  the  prime  func- 
tion of  party  government  is  to  promote  material 
prosperity  or  mere  money-making.  In  such  a 
sentence  there  is  no  hint  of  that  feeling  for  which  the 
Progressive  element  of  Mr.  Taft's  party  stands,  that 
feeling  which  is  growing  more  and  more  throughout 
the  country — that  in  theendwhen  human  rights  clash 
with  property  rights,  human  rights  should  prevail.  In 
this  sentence  there  is  no  hint  of  really  sympathetic 
understanding  of  that  movement  which  has  changed 
the  complexion  of  Congress  and  which  has  put  the 
reactionary  element  in  both  parties  on  the  defensive. 

The    Progressive  element,   for  the   reasons 
thus  set  forth,  was  busily  seeking  for  a  candi- 
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date  representing  the  liberal  wing  of 
the  Republican  Party  who  could  be 
put  in  nomination  against  Mr.  Taft 
at  the  National  Republican  Conven- 
tion at  Chicago  in  June.  The  liberal 
leaders  were  in  constant  consultation 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  his  office  was 
daily  crowded  with  people.  It  was 
a  veritable  political  headquarters. 
When  urged  to  accept  the  titular 
leadership  of  the  liberal  wing  he 
steadily  declined,  and  more  than 
once  1  heard  him  say  during  this 
period  that,  while  he  was  glad  to  help 
in  any  way  he  could,  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  of  Wisconsin  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  liberals  must  probably  de- 
pend. This  was  not  because  of  his 
personal  admiration  for  Senator  La 
Follette,  about  whom  there  was  much 
which  was  not  sympathetic  to  Roose- 
velt, but  because  he  thought  that 
justice  to  Senator  La  Follette  re- 
quired recognition  of  the  sacrifices 
he  had  made  in  fighting  the  cham- 
pions of  reaction,  for  the  Senator  had 
devoted  himself  for  many  years  with 
unflagging  energy  to  the  cause  of 
popular  government  as  opposed  to 
special  privilege. 

But  in  February,  1912,  Senator  La 
Follette  collapsed  in  an  aggravated 
attack  of  nervous  prostration.    This 
collapse   came  in  a  dramatic   and 
tragic  fashion  while  he  was  making  a 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  The 
Periodical  Publishers'  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  a  speech  which  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  and  which  culminated  in  one  of 
the  most  painful  public  spectacles  I  have  ever 
witnessed.     As  a  result  of  that  speech,  during 
which  for  two  hours  the  Senator  rambled  on, 
sometimes  violently,  sometimes  incoherently, 
his  friends  and  political  managers  announced 
rTis  withdrawal  as  a  Presidential  candidate. 

The  pressure  upon  Mr.  Roosevelt  then  be- 
came greater  than  ever.  He  finally  said  that 
if  there  was  any  evidence  that  a  considerable 
body  of  the  Republican  Party  wanted  him  to  be 
a  candidate  he  would  agree  to  follow  their 
wishes.  Whereupon  seven  Republican  Govern- 
ors, of  the  States  of  West  Virginia,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  Wyoming,  Michigan,  Kan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  urging  him  to  be  a  candidate  and 


Brown   Bros. 


MR.    TAFT    AND    MR.    HUGHES 


"I  chose  Taft  rather  than  Hughes  and  1  still  think 
I  was  wise,"  wrote  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912, 
referring  to  the   Presidential    nomination  of    1908 


saying:  "  We  feel  that  you  will  be  unresponsive 
to  a  plain  public  duty  if  you  decline  to  accept 
the  nomination  coming  as  the  voluntary  ex- 
pression of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  voters  of  the  United  States  through 
the  action  of  their  delegates  in  the  next  Na- 
tional Convention." 

Even  before  this  letter  was  sent  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  steps  had  been  taken  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  elect  Roosevelt  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
believed  that  this  letter  of  the  seven  governors 
was  voicing  a  common  popular  demand  and  he 
replied,  agreeing  to  become  a  candidate.  In 
his  letter  he  said: 

One  of  the  chief  principles  for  which  I  have  stood 
and  for  which  I  now  stand  and  which  I  have  always 
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Cornwall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Thursday,  January  4, 1912. 


^U1 


ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 


la^u  la-  tfl'L. 

An  Interview  With  One  of  His  Associates  Who 
Declares  That  He  Is  Not  a  Candidate 


SOME  FACTS   CONCERNING  THE  PERSONAL  RELATIONS    OF 
7/1     PRESIDENT  TAFT  AND  MR.  ROOSEVELT 


NEVER  BEFORE  PUBLISHED 


pread  Interest  in  the  question  of  the  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
possible  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  suggested  to  the  editor  of  The  Local- 
Press  that  a  Cornwall  resident,  Mr.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  president  of  The 
Outlook  Company  of  New  York,  with  which  Journal  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  actively 
associated,  probably  knows  as  much  about  Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  views  asi 
most  of  the  newspaper  correspondents  who  are  Just  now  dally  attempting 
to  expound  the  Colonel's  Intentions  and  motives. 

When  Mr.  Abbott  was  seen  by  the  editor  of  The  Local-Press  and  aaisd 
whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  la  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  he  dictated  the . 
following  statement  The  Local-Press  Is  glad  to  print  it  exactly  as  It  was 
dictated,  believing  that  It  will  ha.o  a  special  Interest  for  Cornwall  readers,' 
as  It  comes  from  a  Cornwall  citizen.  THE  EDITOR.  | 


You  must  understand  to  begin  with 
that  whatever  I  say  fcj  answer  to  your 
question,  I  say  solely  on  my  own  re- 
sponslbllity  and  without  any  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

You  ask  me  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Is  a  candidate  for  the  Precedency.  I 
answer.  No.  He  Is  not  a  candidate; 
he  doesn't  desire  to  be  a  candidate; 
be  has  discouraged  and  Is  discourag- 
ing in  every  possible  way  all  talk  of 
his  candidacy;  and  he  will  take  no 
active  share  of  any  kind  in  the  con 
tests  of  various  candidates — contests 
which  are  always  In  evidence  for 
two  or  three  months  preceding  any 
National  convention. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present 
political  situation  with  regard  to  the 
presidential  nomination  next  summer 
It  may  be  interesting  to  review  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  connection  with  national 
politics  during  the  last  three  year. 

In  1908  Mr  Roosevelt  declined  the 
Republican  nomination  which  he 
could  very  easily  have  bad.  In  fact 
the  party  tried  everything  In  Its  pow- 
er to  make  him  take  It.  But  he 
stood  by  his  public  statement  made 
In  1904,  that  be  would  not  take  the 
nomination  in  1908,  even  If  it  were 
offered    to    him.      In    keeping    this 


pronUe,  It  Is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  truth  to  say  that  he  worked  hard- 
er to  prevent  his  nomination  In  1908 
than  most  presidential  candidates 
have  to  work  to  capture  a  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  having  eliminated 
himself,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Re- 
publican party  in  1908  to  find  a  can. 
dldate  who  would  be  considered  by 
the  country  as  capable  of  carrying 
out  the  uncompleted  programme  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  programme  was 
the  establishment  of  successful  prin- 
ciples and  methods  by  which  the 
great  railway  and  Industrial  corpor- 
ations of  the  country  could  bej 
brought  under  Government  control. 

The  three  prominent  figures  In  the' 
Republican  party  at  that  time,  next 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  were  Governor 
Hughes,  Secretary  Root  and  Secre- 
tary Taft.  Governor  Hughes  had  not 
then  won  the  great  national  confi- 
dence which  he  afterwards  enjoyed. 
It  was  thought  by  the  political  man-.' 
agers,  unjustly  no  doubt,  that  be  did 
not  possess  those  qualities  of  per- 
sonal magnetism,  the  lack  of  which 
.defeated  President  Harrison  in  1892. 
Mr.  Root,  a  great  lawyer  and  a  great 
Secretary  of  State,  was     a     man     of 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  PENCILLED  COMMENTS  UPON  A — 
In  iq  12,  Mr.  Lawrence  Abbott  gave  the  above  interview  to  the  local  paper  in  his  home  town,  with 
Roosevelt's  consent  but  without  Roosevelt's  knowledge  of  what  he  would  sav  in  detail.  Mr.  Abbott 
later  pasted  the  newspaper  columns  on  sheets  of  white  paper  and  handed  them  to  Roosevelt. 
A  few  days  later  Roosevelt  returned  them,  in  the  form  shown  above.  His  comments  were  written 
with  a  purple  indelible  pencil.  1  hose  on  the  sheet  numbered  2  read  as  follows:  "1  found  that  the 
Westerners  would  not  stand  Root."  "  But  it  is  so!  I  could  not  have  nominated  an  extreme  progressive — 
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presidential  Umber,  sod  la  -my  Judg- 
ment would  have  Dado  a  great  Pres- 
ident, but  (here  waa  at  that  time 
throughout  the  country  such  a  reel- 
ing of  antagonism  towards  the  great 
corporations  and  so-called  trusts.that 
It  »u  believed  that  Mr.  Roots  repu 
UUoo  aa  •  great  corporation  lawyer 
might  endanger  his  election.  This 
waa  especially  feared  In  view  of  the 
ract  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  likely  to 
make  an  antl-corporatlon  campaign. 
It  la  eaay  enough  now  to  look  back 
and  fee!  that  probably  any  high- 
minded  Republican  could  have  been 
elected,  bat  those  who  remember  the 
activities  of  thai  campaign  of  1908 
will  also  remember  that  thore  were 
limes  whoa  even  the  Republican 
managers  felt  that  Mr.  Bryan's 
chances  of  election  were  altogether 
too  good  for  their  comfort 

Whoa   It  waa   anally   decided   that' 
the  Domination  of  either  Mr.  Haghae 
or  Mr.  Boot,  waa  oat  of  thh  question ; 
'for  the  reasons  I  have  given  above,' 

Mr.  Taft  waa  left  aa  tho  moat  avails 
ble,  I  may  almost  say.  tho  only  avail. 
ahla  rtimmv*  It  haa  boas  some- 
time* said  that  his  candidacy  waa 
forced  open  tho  party  br  Mr.  Rooee- 
relt-  Tata  is  not  so.  Bo  waa  the 
free  choice  of  tho  party-  He  bad 
woa  a  deservedly  national  reputation 
throng h  his  administration  of  tho 
Philippine  islands;  he  bad  been  a 
successful  and  popular  Secretary  of 
War;  bo  waa  believed  to  nnderatand 
intimately  Mr.  -RooaaveH'a  philoso- 
phy and  principles  of  Government 
aad  to  bo  In  sympathy  with  thorn; 
bo  waa  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  bis  nomination 
gave  satisfaction  not  only  to  tho 
party  but  to  tio  country.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt entarod  Into  tho  campaign  for 
Mr.  Taft'a  election  with  his  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm  and  tireless  rig- 
or. His  speeches.  hJo  letters,  his 
in-  I'.wleCavj  U  co-dlUoae,  and  U .  »>»- 
lltlcal  experience  contributed  so 
'largely  to  the  successful  result  of 
the  election  that  bla  critics  have 
eaid  that  bo  alone  nominated  and 
elected  Mr.  Taft. 

Unfortunately,  soma  of  Mr.  Taft'a 
sdrlsor*  took  this  mistaken  view  of 
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tho  caj-e  and  between  tho  date  of  bis 
election  and  bis  Inauguration  In  1909. 
urged  Mm  to  separate  himself  so 
thoroughly  from  any  Roosevelt  as- 
Hoclsllona,  that  his  administration' 
could  create  It*  (own  policies,  and 
that  thus  be  might  be  renominated 
and  re-elected  In.  1912  on  his  own  In- 
dividual merlin  "without  any  taint 
of    Rooseveltlnm. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  to 
tbi-  presidency  on  tho  death  of  Mr. 
McKlnley  he  promised  to  carry  out 
Mr.  McKlnley'*  policies.  Tbls  he 
did  loyally.  He  retained  In  his  Cabi- 
net all  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Klnley's  Cabinet,  aad  It  waa  not  un- 
til be  waa  elected  In  1904  that  be  be- 
gan to  "shape  the  Government  upon 
the  policies.  In  conlra-dlstlnctlon  to 
those  of  Mr.  McKlnley.  which  have 
now  become  historically  associated 
with  bis  administration.  Mr.  Taft. 
on  his  election,  no  doubt  wished  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor, 
and.  If  not  publicly,  often  privately 
said  that  It  waa  bis  desire  and  Inten- 
tion to  retain  those  Cabinet  col- 
leagues of  Mr.  Roosevelt  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  the  re-crea- 
tion of  the  Republican  party.  But 
this  Intention  became  gradually  mod 
lOed  during  the  winter  of  1908-09. 
Only  one  member  of  the  Roosevelt 
Cabinet  was  retained,  and  the  one 
member  who  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
most  Intimate  associate  and  on  whom 
be  depended  more  than  on  any  one 
else  In  his  struggles  to  take  the  Gov- 
ernment oat  of  the  control  of  "big 
business," — the  one  member  of  all 
others  whom  he  would  have  preferred 
.to  see  retained  waa  not  retained.  I 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  James  Gar- 
field. Mr.  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of 
the  Interior..  In  the  Bellinger  con- 
troversy which  baa  had  so  disastrous 
an  effect  upon  the  Taft  administra- 
tion another  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Inti- 
mate colleague*,  Mr.  Gilford  Plnchot, 
waa  practically  dismissed.  It  waa 
perfectly  manifest  from  these  and 
many  other  occurrences  of  which 
these  are  only  examples  that  Mr. 
Taft  preferred  to  "go  It  arone."  No 
one  haa  ever  accused  Mr.  Roosevelt 
of  being  dull  In  his  perceptions.  Ho 
quickly  found  that  Mr.  Taft  wished 
to  be  relieved  of  any  Intimate  Roose- 
velt associations,  and  he  cheerfully 
.  and  promptly  acquiesced.  One  of  the 
[  reasons  that  he  went  to  Africa,  to 
bury  himself  In  the  wlldt  for  nearly 
a  year,  waa  to  remove  any  possible 
ground  for  the  charge  that  he  waa 
Interfering  wUh  Mr.  Taft's  adminis- 
tration. People  have  said  to  me 
I  sometimes.  "Why  U  It  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  who  waa  such  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Taft'a,  ceased  to  main- 
tain that  Intimacy  after  Mr.  Taft  got 
'  Into    the    White     House*"    I  should 
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— or  an  extreme  conservative,  but  I  could  by  a  turn  of  the  hand  have  thrown  the  nomination  to  either 
Taft  or  Hughes.  The  only  way  to  prevent  my  own  nomination  was  for  me  actively  to  champion,  and 
to  force,  the  nomination  of  some  one  else;  1  chose  Taft  rather  than  Hughes,  and  I  still  think  1  was  wise." 
"No;  the  mere  force  of  events  had  made  me  strike  absolutely  my  own  note  by  October,  1902,  when  I 
settled  the  coal  strike  and  started  the  trust-control  campaign.  In  1903  I  took  Panama."  "He  told  me 
so,  and  authorized  me  to  tell  the  cabinet,  specifically  Garfield,  Strauss,  and  Luke  Wright." 
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suppose  It  would  be  apparent  to  any 
one  who  stops  to  think,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  refrained  from  imposing 
himself  upon  the  new  President,  from 
the  highest  sense  of  delicacy.  The  ex- 
president  of  a  college  who  remains 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  con- 
stantly attempts  to  advise  or  correct 
or  meddle  with  his  successor,  Is  one 
of  the  most  unpleasant  person:;  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  never  fail- 
ed to  respond  quickly  and  cordially  to 
the  slightest  wish  expressed  by  Mr. 
Taft  for  bis  company  or  hla  views. 
Take  for  Instance  one  Incident  In  the 
political  campaign  of  last  autumn 
when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  carrying  on 
his  almost  single-handed  fight  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  One  stormy  day 
Mr.  Roosevelt  Jumped  Into  a  motor 
boat  at  Oyster  Bay,  crossed  the 
Sound,  and  had  a  private  Interview 
with  Mr.  Taft  at  New  Haven,  when 
the  latter  was  attending  a  meeetlng 
of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  University. 
The  following  day  the  newspaper* 
announced — very  unfortunately  wltji 
the  apparent  acquiescence  of  those 
nearest  to  Mr.  Taft,— that  the  meet- 
ing was  sought  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  help  In 
his  contest  with  the  "Old  Guard"  of 
the  State  Republican  Machine.  The 
facts  are — and  I  have  learned  them, 
not  from  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  from  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Taft  who  knew  all  the 
circumstances— that  Mr.  Taft  sent 
word  to  Mr  .Roosevelt  asking  htm 
to  come  In  order  that  be  (Mr. 
Taft)  might  get  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  advice  regarding  the  ser- 
ious split  In  the  national  affairs  of 
the  Republican  party  which  resulted 
from  the  light  of  the-  "progressives". 
In  Congress  against  so-called  "Can- 
nonlsm."  The  newspapers,  not 
knowing  the  facts,  said.  "Anal  this 
la  Just  like  Roosevelt  He  has  neg- 
lected Mr.  Taft.  but  the  moment  he 
gets  Into  trouble  he  runs  to  bint  for 
help."  The  exact  contrary  Is  true, 
and  when  Mr.  Taft  called  on  Mr.. 
Roosevelt  be  quickly  and  generously 
responded  to  the  call.  These  facts 
nave  never  been  published,  for,  of 
course,  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  not  pub- 
lish them;  be  simply  bad  to  grin  and 
bear  it,  as  he  has  borne  a  good  many 
other  unjustifiable  criticisms.  1  am 
stating  them  now  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility and  without  consultation  with 
Mr.  Roosevelt  simply  as  an  example 
of  the  misinterpretation  which  every 
man  in  public  life  baa  often  to  under- 
go. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  question  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  ambitions. 
When  he  emerged  from  Atnca.  I  met 
him  at  Khartum,  one  thousand  miles 
up  the  Nile,  in  the  center  of  Africa. 
He  received  scores,  yes  hundreds  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  urging  him  to 
come  back  to  the  United  States  and 
enter  public  life  again.  Some  wanted 
blm  to  become  a  candidate  for  Unit- 


ed States  Senator;  some  wanted  him 
to  become  candidate  for  Mayor  of 
New  York;  home  wanted  him  to  help 
save  tho  Republican  Party  from  the 
disasters  with  which  It  was  threat- 
ened by  Cannonlsm  and  bad  tariff 
legislation.  To  all  these  correspond- 
ents ho  said  that  his  political  activi- 
ty had  come  to  an  end  when  be  left 
the  Presidency;  that  he  was  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  preferred  to  live  the 
life  of  a  private  citizen.  To  me  he 
said  over  and  over  again  that  not  on- 
ly was  his  political  career  finished, 
but  hia  popularity  wan  at  an  end; 
that  ho  had  reached  the  crest  of  the 
wave  and  that  the  wave  Inevitably 
was  about  to  break.  He  referred 
moro  than  once  to  the  experience  of 
Admiral  Dewey  and  expressed  his  be- 
lief that,  like  Dewey,  he  was  bound 
to  meet  with  a  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling.  Very  vigorously,  but-  In  peK 
feet  good  humor,  he  asserted  that  he' 
had  accomplished  his  mission  in. 
American  political  life,  and  that  oth- 
eru  not  only  would,  but  must,  take 
the  center  of  the  stage.  One  even- 
ing at  a  public  lecture  on  the  steam- 
er which  brought  us  home  from' 
Southampton  to  New  York;  when 
Homer  Davenport,  the  cartoonist, 
told  a  story  of  Admiral  Dewey's  be- 
ing overcome  by  tears  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  of  the  resolution  he 
at  one  time  formed  of  going  to  Eu- 
rope to  live,  never,  to  set  foot  on 
American  soil  again,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
turned  to  me  and  said:  ''They  may 
treat  me  like  Dewey;  but  I  tell  you 
one  thing,  I  shall  neither  weep  nor 
shall  I  go  to  Europe!" 

He  arrived  In  New  York  about  tie 
middle  of  June,  1910,  and  began  at 
once  to  devote  himself  to  his  editor- 
ial work  on  The  Outlook.  The  gu- 
bernatorial campaign  of  this  State 
was  In  full  swing.  Some  of  the  young- 
er leaders  in  the  party  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  to  go  into  the  cam-; 
palgn.  He  declined.  They  said  to' 
him  that  It  was  not  fair  to  decline; 
that  the  Republican  Party  had  heap- 
ed honors;  upon  him  and  that  now  In 
the  time  of  Its  tribulation  and  danger 
when  they  were  honestly  trying  to1 
purge  It  of  some  of  the  corrupt  ele- 
ments he  ought  not  to  desert  them. 
"If  that  Is  the  way  you  feel  about  It," 
was  bis  reply,  "I  will  take. hold  and 
do  what  I  can,  but  I  warn  you  that 
there  is  hardly  a  fighting  chance  for 
success  and  that  we  shall  all  proba- 
bly go  down  to  Ignominious  defeat  to- 
gether." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  Utat  he  went 
Into  the  campaign.  He  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  from  Nassau  County  to 
the  Saratoga  Convention;  was  chos- 
en temporary  Chairman;  participated 
'  In  the  free  nomination  of  Mr.  Stlm- 
!  son  as  candidate  for  Governor;  gave 
his  opponents,  the  "Old  Guard.''  the 
fullest  and  fairest  opportunity  to 
make  their  fight  on  the  floor  of  the 
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roosevelt's   comments   on  taft  and  hughes,  as  noted  in — 

These  comments  read  as  follows:    "My  personal  feeling  about  Taft's  relations  with  me  never 
influenced  by  one  iota  my  public  course;  it  took  18  months  to  convince  me  that  he  was  a  first — 
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'Convention;  and  exerted  hU  Influ- 
ence In  such  a  way  that  It  was  the 
most  open  and  undomlnated  conven 
tlon  that  baa  been  beld  by  Lhe  Re- 
publican Party  In  tbo  State  of  New 
York  for. many  years 
-  The  result  of  the  campaign  Is  a 
matter  of  record,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
defeated.  For  a  time  be  suffered 
from  a  most  pronounced  reversal 
of  popularity,-  anl  his  opponents  and 
critics  rejoiced  In  their  openly  ex- 
pressed belief  that  be  was  permanent- 
ly "down  and  out."  He  made  no 
coinplalut,  but  went  on  With  bis  ed- 
itorial work,  discussing;  questions  of 
politics  and  public  Importance  wlUt 
zeu  and  without  repining:.  As  the 
year  1911  came  Into  Its  last  quarter. 
tne  people  of  the  Slate,  even  some  of 
the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of 
Governor  Dlx,  began  to  perceive  that 
what"  Mr.  Koosevelt  had  sold  In  bis 
public  speeches  during  the  campaign 
wos  true.  The  defeat  of  Mr.  Sllmson 
meant  the  saddling  of  Tammany  un- 
ion the  whole  political  machinery  of 
the  8late.  There  are  many  readers 
of  this  paper  who  know  to  what  an 
extent  Mr.  Murphy,  the  boss  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  controls  tne  State  govern- 
ment In  Its  relation  to  the  local  In- 
terests of  a  town  like  Cornwall. 

Whatever  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  or, 
soya  will  be  Interpreted  by  some  crit- 
ics to  his  disadvantage.  In  the  build- 
ing where  The  Outlook  has  its  office. 
tnere  are  two  elevators,  on*  In  the 
main  hall,  and  one  In  the  side  ball. 
Mr.    Roosevelt    once    said    with    a 

(laugh  during  the  campaign  last  au- 
tumn, when  The 'Outlook  offico  was 
crowded  with  people  who  cam*  to 
I  consult  him:  "If  I  go  down.  In  the 
front  elevator,  my  critics  call  it  os- 
tentation; if  I  go  down  In  the  aid* 
elevator,  they  call  It  secret! venees!" 
This  Is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  In 
which  all  sorts  of  ulterior  motives  are 
ascribed  to  bis  simplest  acts.  Three 
or  four  weeks  ago  he  wrote  an  edi- 
torial for  The  Outlook  on  the.  trust 
question.  It  was  a  very  strong  state- 
ment of  his  belief  that  Uie  trusts 
must  be .  controlled  and  regulated  by 
the  Government,  but  It  was  not  a 
new  doctrine.  He  had  preached  It  ov- 
er and  over  again  while  he  was  Pres- 
ident And  yet  Its  publication  in  The 
Outlook  was  held  by  some  of  the 
newspapers  to  bo  an  Indication  that 
he  was  seeking  the  Presidency  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  article 
was  timed  by  him  at  just  the.  psycho- 
logical moment  to  produce  the  great- 
est effect  If  there  was  any  political 
astuteness  in  Its  appearance  at  that 
time,  the  credit  for  the  nollUral  skill 
mubf  be  given  to  the  editors  of  The 
Outlook,  '  for  tbey  suggested  the 
writing  of  the  article  and  they  fixed 
the  date  of  its  publication.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  so 
far  from  thinking  that  it  would  have 
any  great  political  significance  or  In- 
fluence that  when    the    ftmt    copies 


came  from  the  press  ana  before  tho 
paper  had  been  distributed  to  the 
newsdealers  and  to  Its  subscriber*, 
bo  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too-  long. 
I  too  heavy,  and  too  uninteresting,  and 
wished  that  the  Managing  Editor  had 
cut  It  down  and  liberally  edited  It 
with  a  blue  pencil  when  the  final 
forma  were  being  made  up.  No  man 
that  I  know  In  public  life  has  leer, 
consideration  for  questions'  of  politi- 
cal expediency,  than  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Irt  my  relations  with  him  on  the  staff 
of  The  Outlook,  I  have  had  frequent 
conferences  with  him  on  political,  so- 
cial and  Industrial  questiona  during 
tbe  last-  two  years.  He  never  asks 
nor  does  be  think  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  particular  article  or  speech 
on  parties  cr  on  elections  or  on  can- 
didates. What  be  does  ask  la,  What 
will  be  the  effect.  If  any,  upon  public 
opinion,  upon  the  human,  moral  and 
social  rights  of  the  people,  and  upon 
the  welfare  of  the  country  a*  n 
whole? 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  ever  elected 
President  again.  It  will  not  be  be- 
cause be  seeks  or  wants  the  office ;  It 
will  be  becauoe  the  country  want, 
him  in  tbe  office,  to  perform  a  certain 
job.  He  has  had  all  tbe  political  and 
official  honor  that  any  normal  man 
can  possibly  want.  He  accepted  a 
nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency  In 
1900,  when  such  a  nomination  was 
thought  to  be  equivalent  to  political 
oblivion,  and  although  be  wanted  to. 
run  again  for  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  order  to  complete 
some  Important  work  In  that  office. 
Dot  his  friends  told  him  that  It  was 
bis  duty  to  sacrifice  himself  In  O"-. 
der  to  strengthen  Mr.  McKlnley's 
nomination  and  tbe  campaign  for 
sound  money  and  tbe  financial  hon-'. 
or  of  the  nation.  He  accepted  the 
nomination  on  that  ground. .  ai 
'though  at  the  time  both  bis  friends 
I  and  his  enemies  sold  it  would  mean 
1  the  end  ot  his  political  career.  But 
'  Instead  of  plunging  him  into  oblivl- 
ion,  it  brought  to  blm  an  election  to 
the  Presidency  In  1904  by  one  of  the 
largest  popular  and  electoral  majori- 
ties ever  received  by  an  American 
President  .  This  it  what  his  rrtUCK. 
call  "Roosevelt  luck." 

In  1908  he  not  only  declined,  but 
put  a  stop  to  his  renomlnotlon  at  a 
time  when  such  a  nomination  was 
equivalent  to  an  election.  He  has  a 
European  reputation  as  a  statesman 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  other  American  Jn  political  life, 
aud  he  appears  today  to  be  as  popu-| 
lar  among  his  own  countrymen  as  he 
ever  was.  What  possible  incentive 
can  there  be  to  a  man  with  such  j 
record  of  achievements  and  honors 
to  enter-  the  arduous,  disagreeable 
and  often  disastrous  contests  Into, 
which  the  candidate  who  struggle* 
for  the-'  Presidency  is  Inevitably 
plunged? 


— PENCIL     BY    HIMSELF    ON    MR.    ABBOTTS   NEWSPAPER    INTERVIEW 

— class  lieutenant,  but  no  leader,  with  no  real  convictions  on,  or  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of   the    really   vital   problems    before    this    country."     "Hughes    in    especial    asked    me." 
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endeavored  and  always  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  to 
action,  is  the  genuine  rule  of  the  people;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope  that  so  far  as  possible  the  people  may  be 
given  the  chance,  through  direct  primaries,  to  ex- 
press their  preference  as  to  who  shall  be  the  nominee 
of  the  Republican  Presidential  Convention. 

On  the  publication  of  the  letter  of  the  seven 
Governors  and  Roosevelt's  reply  the  campaign 
began  with  a  full  swing.  Indeed,  in  so  far  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  political  principles  and  poli- 
cies were  concerned,  it  had  begun  some  weeks 
before.  For  early  in  February  he  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion in  Columbus,  the  capital  city  of  Ohio,  and 
had  there  stated  certain  principles  which  he 
called  "A  Charter  of  Democracy."  He  an- 
nounced his  belief  in  the  Short  Ballot;  in  direct 
nominations  by  the  people  including  prefer- 
ential primaries  for  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  National  nominating  conventions;  in  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct 
vote;  in  the  initiative  and  referendum  "which 
should  be  used  not  to  destroy  representative 
government,  but  to  correct  it  whenever  it  be- 
comes misrepresentative";  and  finally  he 
promulgated  a  theory  which,  because  it  was 
misinterpreted  and  misunderstood,  raised  a 
tremendous  storm  in  the  campaign — the  theory 
of  "The  Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions."  Briefly 
he  asserted  that  under  this  doctrine  the  voters 
at  the  ballot  box  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  saying  whether  a  law  nullified  by  the  courts 
as  contrary  to  the  Constitution  was  in  fact 
unconstitutional  or  not.  On  reading  the  speech 
it  is  apparent  he  had  in  mind  the  application 
of  this  principle  or  doctrine  only  to  the  in- 
dividual states  with  regard  to  laws  affecting 
social  justice;  and  that  he  doubted  whether  it 
could  be  adopted  with  regard  to  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Not  long  after  this  address,  which  was  popu* 
larly  known  throughout  the  campaign  as  the 
Columbus  speech,  he  made  another  at  Carnegie 
Hall  in  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was  de- 
livered on  March  20,  1912,  under  the  auspices 
of  The  Civic  Forum,  a  nonpartisan  organiza- 
tion. The  Carnegie  speech  was  notable  for  two 
or  three  things.  In  it  he  took  issue  with,  Mr. 
Taft  for  the  first  time  in  public.  "Mr.  Taft's 
position,"  he  said,  "is  the  position  that  has 
been  held  from  the  beginning  of  our  Govern- 
ment, although  not  always  so  openly  held,  by 
a  large  number  of  the  reputable  and  honorable 
men  who,  down  at  bottom,  distrust  popular 
government,  and,  when  they  must  accept  it, 


accept  it  with  reluctance,  and  hedge  it  round 
with  every  species  of  restriction  and  check  and 
balance,  so  as  to  make  the  power  of  the  people 
as  limited  and  as  ineffective  as  possible.  Mr. 
Taft  fairly  defines  the  issue  when  he  says  that 
our  Government  is  and  should  be  a  govern- 
ment of  all  the  people  by  a  representative  part 
of  the  people.  This  is  an  excellent  and  mo- 
derate description  of  an  oligarchy.  It  defines 
our  Government  as  a  government  of  all  of  the 
people  by  a  few  of  the  people.  Mr.  Taft,  in 
his  able  speech,  has  made  what  is  probably  the 
best  possible  presentation  of  the  case  for  those 
who  feel  in  this  manner." 

He  reaffirmed  the  creed  which  he  had  uttered 
before  the  Ohio  Constitutional  Convention. 
"  I  stand  on  the  Columbus  speech,"  he  said. 
"The  principles  there  asserted  are  not  new, 
but  I  believe  that  they  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  free  democratic  government. 
The  part  of  my  speech  in  which  I  advocated 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  the  final  arbiters 
of  what  is  due  process  of  law  in  the  case  of 
statutes  enacted  for  the  general  welfare  will 
ultimately,  I  am  confident,  be  recognized  as 
giving  strength  and  support  to  the  courts  in- 
stead of  being  revolutionary  and  subversive." 

The  Carnegie  Hall  speech  contains  a  good 
example  of  Roosevelt's  enjoyment  in  occa- 
sionally treating  his  own  foibles  humorously, 
in  poking  fun  at  himself,  so  to  speak.  William 
Draper  Lewis,  Dean  of  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  who  afterward 
became  intimately  associated  with  Roosevelt 
in  the  Progressive  campaign,  had,  in  a  news- 
paper article  referred  to  the  recall  of  judicial 
decisions  with  approval  on  the  whole.  He  had 
commended  the  plan  as  being  not  only  in  favor 
of  popular  rights  but  as  entirely  harmonious 
with  the  best  established  legal  principles,  add- 
ing, however,  "  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  been  proposed  by  Colonel  Roose- 
velt. He  is  a  man  of  such  marked  characteris- 
tics and  his  place  in  the  political  world  is  such 
that  he  arouses  intense  enthusiasms  on  the  one 
hand  and  intense  animosities  on  the  other. 
Because  of  this,  the  great  idea  which  he  has 
propounded  is  bound  to  be  beclouded  and  its 
adoption  to  be  delayed.  It  is  a  pity  that  any- 
thing so  important  should  be  confounded  with 
any  man's  personality." 

During  his  speech  Roosevelt  read  Dean 
Lewis's  entire  critique  of  the  plan  and  said 
with  that  characteristic  intonation  of  voice 
which   indicated   his    sense    of    humor:     "As 
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regards  the  Dean's  last  paragraph  1  can 
only  say  that  I  wish  somebody  else  whose 
suggestions  would  arouse  less  antagonism  had 
proposed  it;  but  nobody  else  did  propose 
it  and  so  I  had  to.  I  am  not  leading  this  fight 
as  a  matter  of  aesthetic  pleasure.  I  am  lead- 
ing because  somebody  must  lead,  or  else  the 
fight  would  not  be  made  at  all." 

The  Carnegie  Hall  speech  contained  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  moving  passages  in  the 
whole  range  of  Roosevelt's  public  utterances. 
Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  he  uttered 
these  words: 

Friends,  our  task  as  Americans  is  to  strive  for 
social  and  industrial  justice,  achieved  through  the 
genuine  rule  of  the  people.  This  is  our  end,  our 
purpose.  The  methods  for  achieving  the  end  are 
merely  expedients,  to  be  finally  accepted  or  rejected 
according  as  actual  experience  shows  that  they  work 
well  or  ill.  But  in  our  hearts  we  must  have  this 
lofty  purpose,  and  we  must  strive  for  it  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  or  our  work  will  come  to  nothing. 
In  order  to  succeed  we  need  leaders  of  inspired 
idealism,  leaders  to  whom  are  granted  great  visions, 
who  dream  greatly  and  strive  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true;  who  can  kindle  the  people  with  the  fire 
from  their  own  burning  souls.  The  leader  for  the 
time  being,  whoever  he  may  be,  is  but  an  instrument, 
to  be  used  until  broken  and  then  to  be  cast  aside; 
and  if  he  is  worth  his  salt  he  will  care  no  more  when 
he  is  broken  than  a  soldier  cares  when  he  is  sent 
where  his  life  is  forfeit  in  order  that  the  victory  may 
be  won.  In  the  long  fight  for  righteousness  the 
watchword  for  all  of  us  is  "Spend  and  be  spent." 
It  is  of  little  matter  whether  any  one  man  fails  or 
succeeds;  but  the  cause  shall  not  fail,  for  it  is  the 
cause  of  mankind. 

The  audience  responded  to  these  words  by 
instinctively  rising  to  their  feet  and  bursting 
into  a  storm  of  applause.  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  in  a  box  and  could  look  down  upon  the 
people  who  filled  every  available  seat  in  the 
body  of  the  hall.  I  noticed  William  Barnes  of 
Albany,  the  well-known  leader  of  the  "Old 
Guard"  faction  in  the  Republican  Party,  a 
typical  reactionary,  who  had  fought  Roosevelt 
in  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  19 10  and  who 
was  later  to  engage  in  a  bitter  libel  suit  with 
him  as  a  result  of  their  political  antagonisms. 
But  Barnes  rose  and  applauded  with  the  rest. 
A  friend  told  me  that  when  Barnes  later  in  the 
evening  at  one  of  the  clubs  was  twitted  for  this 
public  tribute  he  replied:  "Why  I  was  on  my 
feet  before  I  knew  it.  Roosevelt,  confound 
him,  has  a  kind  of  magnetism  that  you  cannot 
resist  when  you  are  in  his  presence!" 


It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  histori- 
cal details  of  the  Progressive  campaign.  Roose- 
velt was  the  popular  candidate  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination.  How  close  he  came  to  the 
nomination  was  related  as  follows  by  one  of 
my  associates  on  the  staff  of  the  Outlook,  Mr. 
Travers  Carman,  who  accompanied  Roosevelt 
to  the  Republican  convention  as  a  personal 
friend  and  aide: 

It  was  known  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  lacked  twenty- 
eight  delegates  (my  recollection  is  that  this  was  the 
number)  to  secure  the  nomination.  The  most  me- 
morable conference  I  ever  attended  (and  I  was  there 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  "doorman")  was  held  that 
night  at  the  Colonel's  headquarters  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  and  attended  only  by 
those  most  concerned  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's campaign.  The  entire  situation  was  carefully 
discussed,  analyzed,  and  dissected.  By  question- 
able means  the  Colonel  would  not,  and  by  fair  means 
apparently  he  could  not,  secure  the  nomination,  and 
then  came  the  memorable  climax;  a  delegate  to  see 
Mr.  Roosevelt  on  a  vitally  important  matter,  who, 
when  admitted  to  the  conference,  announced  with 
ill-concealed  excitement  that  he  represented  thirty- 
two  Southern  delegates  to  the  Republican  conven- 
tion who  would  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  the 
Colonel  as  the  Presidential  candidate,  provided  they 
would  be  permitted  to  vote  with  the  old  line  Re- 
publicans on  all  motions  with  reference  to  party 
organization,  platform,  etc.  Here  were  thirty-two 
votes,  and  all  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  needed  were 
twenty-eight!  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
in  the  deathlike  silence  of  that  room  the  Colonel's 
answer  rang  out,  clearly  and  distinctly:  "Thank 
the  delegates  you  represent,  but  tell  them  that  I 
cannot  permit  them  to  vote  for  me  unless  they  vote 
for  all  progressive  principles  for  which  I  have  fought, 
for  which  the  progressive  element  in  the  Republican 
party  stands,  and  by  which  I  stand  or  fall."  Strong 
men  broke  down  under  the  stress  of  that  night. 
Life  long  friends  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  After 
listening  patiently  he  turned  to  two  who  had  been 
urging  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Southern  dele- 
gates, placed  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each,  and 
said:  "  I  have  grown  to  regard  you  both  as  brothers; 
let  no  act  or  word  of  yours  make  that  relationship 
impossible." 

While  the  formalities  of  Mr.  Taft's  nomina- 
tion were  as  yet  incomplete  the  delegates  sup- 
porting Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  were  convinced 
that  they  were  a  true  majority  of  the  Repub- 
lican convention,  gathered  almost  spontane- 
ously in  Orchestra  Hall  and  nominated  Roose- 
velt for  the  Presidency.  The  Progressive 
Party  was  thus  born.  It  was  completely  or- 
ganized in  every  state  in  the  Union  during  the 
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next  few  weeks  and  cast  more  than  four  million 
votes  in  November.  It  was  a  political  achieve- 
ment, solely  the  fruit  of  Roosevelt's  extraor- 
dinary personality,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  this  country — or  any  other  for  that  matter. 

The  Progressive  campaign  was  one  of  very 
deep  feeling  and  earnestness  and  of  some  bit- 
terness, although  I  do  not  think  that  the  bitter- 
ness was  greater — perhaps  it  was  even  less  than 
that  of  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  my  boy- 
hood and  early  manhood.  Possibly  the  very 
fact  that  they  had  formerly  been  close  friends 
led  both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  feel 
especially  strongly  about  the  personal  contest 
in  which  they  had  become  involved.  This 
peculiar  feeling  of  antagonism  found  vent  in 
two  speeches,  both  made  in  New  England,  one 
by  Mr.  Taft  and  one  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
which  some  invective  was  employed  on  both 
sides.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's memory  to  say  that  it  was  not  he  who 
cast  the  first  stone,  but  that  he  struck  back  only 
when  he  felt  that  he  had  been  himself  "hit 
below  the  belt."  And  during  the  rest  of  the 
campaign,  although  his  own  motives  were 
repeatedly  attacked,  he  never  resorted  to  as- 
persing the  motives  or  personal  character  of 
his  opponents.  That,  however,  is  happily 
an  episode  of  the  past,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  all  their  friends,  many  of  whom  shared  their 
friendship  with  each  man,  that  the  two  ex- 
Presidents  were  reconciled  before  the  end  came. 
Whatever  bitterness  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  have 
shown  in  the  one  speech  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, bitterness  was  not  at  all  characteristic  of 
him.  Indeed,  during  the  entire  summer  of 
1912,  while  he  was  involved  in  a  contest  that 
cost  him  friendships  and  associations  that 
meant  much  to  him,  he  preserved  his  poise 
and  equanimity  in  a  very  marked  degree. 
He  went  through  the  National  campaign  of 
19 1 2  as  he  went  through  the  state  campaign 
of  1910,  in  a  vigorous,  alert,  undismayed,  and 
actually  happy  frame  of  mind.  I  think  he  was 
sustained  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  Americans  whom 
he  had  never  seen  or  spoken  to,  who  liked  him 
and  trusted  him. 

In  thinking  of  this  happy  attitude  of  his  I 
am  reminded  of  an  incident  which  came  under 
my  own  observation. 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaign  of  1910 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
object,  a  defeat  which  1  think  he  foresaw,  he 
maintained  his  good  spirits  and  even  gaiety  of 


humor,  although  it  must  have  been  a  very 
trying  summer.  The  days  which  he  spent  at 
his  office  were  constantly  interrupted  by  an 
interminable  procession  of  callers  with  all 
of  whom  he  was  patient,  although  in  only  a 
few  cases  could  he  have  had  any  interest  in 
seeing  them.  One  day  while  I  was  seated  in 
his  private  office,  which  was  a  fairly  good  sized 
room,  his  secretary  announced  the  late  Senator 
Carter  of  Montana.  The  Senator  was  shown 
into  the  room.  He  was  dressed,  as  I  recall  it, 
in  a  gray  frock  coat  and  his  round  face,  sur- 
mounted with  red  hair,  shone  with  pleasure. 
To  my  intense  amazement  Mr.  Roosevelt 
leaped  out  of  his  chair,  seized  the  Senator  by 
the  hands  and  they  began  dancing  back  and 
forth  across  the  room  chanting  the  following 
doggerel  in  unison: 

"Oh  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch 
They  don't  amount  to  much, 
But  huroo  for  the  Scandinoo-vian!" 

After  Senator  Carter  left,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
amused  at  the  look  of  surprised  interrogation 
on  my  face,  volunteered  the  following  explana- 
tion: "Tom  Carter  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  al- 
though we  have  often  disagreed  radically  on 
political  principles  and  issues.  He  is  some- 
thing of  a  standpatter  and  I  am  afraid  he  some- 
times thinks  I  am  something  of  a  visionary 
crank.  Some  years  ago  during  a  political 
campaign  he  and  I  were  scheduled  to  speak  on 
the  same  occasion  in  a  town  of  the  Northwest. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  hall  and  were  walking 
along  the  boardwalk  of  the  little  village  to  our 
hotel  we  met  a  huge  Swede  or  Norwegian  who 
was  somewhat  exhilarated  from  pouring  too 
many  libations  in  honor  of  the  Republican 
Party.  As  he  zigzagged  his  way  along  the 
narrow  sidewalk,  we  had  to  step  aside  to  avoid 
a  collision.  He  was  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs  that  song  about  the  Irish  and  the  Dutch. 
Now  Senator  Carter  is  I  rish  and  I  am  Dutch  and 
we  thought  it  was  a  very  good  joke  on  us. 
So  every  time  we  have  met  since,  unless  there 
are  too  many  people  about,  we  are  apt  to  greet 
each  other  as  we  did  just  now.  1 1  has  become  a 
kind  of  ritual." 

-  The  Progressive  campaign  of  191 2,  with  its 
exhausting  work  and  its  depressing  disappoint- 
ments was  a  severe  test  for  any  man.  Roose- 
velt came  through  it  with  two  of  his  marked 
and  engaging  personal  qualities  unimpaired — 
his  capacity  for  friendship  and  his  unquench- 
able sense  of  humor. 


LABOR  IS  SEETHING.  WHY? 

The  Changing  Attitude  of  Labor,  and  the  Reasons  for  the  Demands 

Made  on  Capital.     The  Employer  and  the  Employee;    In   What  are 

They    Different?     Does    Increased  Pay   Buy    Increased    Production? 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 

LET  us  look  somewhat  coldly  at  the  bare  talk  mulese  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a  mine  mule 

facts.  *  The  employer,  representing  who  had  never  seen  the  sky  would  be  deeply 

'  capital,   hires    a   man,    representing  interested  in  aeronautics. 

.    labor,   to  do    certain   work,    under  We  like  to  dodge  the  terms  "capital"  and 

-^    direction,    so   that    an    amount    of  "labor"  and  to  say  that  they  are  not  distinct 

capital  may  be  put  through  a  series  of  trans-  entities  but,  because  both  make  money  out 

formations  and  complete  the  cycle  of  business  of  the  same  general  set  of  circumstances,  that 

with  a  greater  value  than  when  it  started.  their  interests  are  mutual. 

In    swinging    through    the   cycle,    various  The   only    mutuality    that    exists    between 

amounts  are  paid  out  for  wages  and  other  ex-  capital  and  labor  is  of  the  variety  which  exists 

penses,  but  unless  the  intent  is  to  have  the  between  a  buyer  and  a  seller.     In  any  single 

capital  come  back  greater  than  when  it  started,  transaction  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  seller  to 

the  operation  cannot  be  classed  as  business,  get  the  highest  price  and  to  the  interest  of  the 

If  the  capital  unintentionally  comes  back  less  buyer  to  pay  the  lowest  price.     They  are  in  a 

than  when  it  started,  the  business  is  unsuccess-  sense  antagonists.     But  American  buyers  and 

ful.     If  it  comes  back  greater,  then  the  business  sellers  have  found  through  bitter  experience 

is  successful.  that  it  does  not  pay  to  cheat.    The  buyer  has 

If  the  capital  returns  to  the  starting  point  learned  that  if  he  does  not  pay  a  fair  price,  the 

without  an  increment,  it  is  of  very  little  use  seller  skimps  the  goods,  while  the  seller  has 

to  its  owner  and  most  emphatically  there  exists  learned  that  if  he  charges  too  much  the  buyer 

with  him  no  particular  reason  for  again  starting  will  not  get  his  money's  worth,  either  in  service 

it  on  such  a  perilous  voyage — because  it  might  or  on  re-sale,  and  will  not  be  able  to  come  back 

come  back  from   the  next   trip   considerably  to  buy  again.    It  is  a  give  and  take  arrangement 

battered.  without  mutuality,  but  with  natural  cupidity 

Unless  the  worker  finds  it  personally  profit-  tempered  by  forehandedness. 

able  to  add  to  capital  as  it  passes  through  his  Naturally  we  are  all  in  a  way  capitalists  and 

hands,  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  also  all  laborers.     Although  the  laborer  may  be 

should  work,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  he  a  capitalist  when  he  has  a  dollar  in  his  pocket, 

should  turn  his  attention  to  the  devising  of  he  is  a  laborer  and  nothing  more  when  he  works 

some  means  of  living  without  work.     If  work  for  hire,  even  if  he  happens  to  have  a  million 

does  not  bring  more  than  a  bare  existence  it  dollars  in  his  pocket.     The  capitalist  is  a  buyer 

can  hardly  be  said  to  be  worth  while.  of  labor  and  the  worker  is  a  seller  of  labor;  it 

The  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  is  for  only  obscures  to  decorate  the  capitalist  with 
the  man,  whose  work  permits  him  only  to  exist,  epithets  or  the  laborer  with  encomiums.  There 
to  turn  to  something  which  promises  existence  is  no  moral  turpitude  involved  in  being  either 
without  work.  Of  course,  the  second  line  leads  a  laborer  or  a  capitalist.  The  workman  in 
to  dishonesty,  but  the  importance  of  being  selling  his  services  may  profiteer — that  is,  he 
honest  varies  with  the  point  of  view.  The  man  may  sell  a  poor  and  useless  thing  at  a  high  price, 
who  has  nothing  does  not  fear  the  thief.  Preach-  The  capitalist  as  a  buyer  may  seek  to  beat  down 
irig  the  importance  of  property  rights  to  those  the  price  to  such  an  extent  that  the  seller  loses, 
who  have  no  property  is  about  as  effective  as  And  also  he  may  be  a  defaulting  buyer.  But 
preaching  to  an  Eskimo  in  purest  Hottentot,  these  are  individual  and  not  class  character- 
In  order  to  be  understood  we  must  have  some  istics;  there  is  nothing  intrinsically  invidious 
conceptions  in  common.     Even  if  one  could  in  either  buying  or  selling. 
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A  bargain  and  sale  is  not  continuous  unless 
each  side  finds  it  profitable.  In  the  case  of 
capital  it  is  not  profitable  to  buy  labor,  unless 
that  purchase  adds  sufficiently  to  the  value  of 
capital  to  make  its  engagement  worth  while. 
In  the  case  of  labor  it  is  not  profitable  to  sell, 
unless  by  reason  of  the  sale  there  results  a  full 
family  life,  a  horizon  as  wide  as  the  sight  of  the 
seer,  which  means  an  entire  opportunity  to  go 
forward  as  far  and  as  quickly  as  ability  propels. 

The  proponents  of  the  wage  system — that 
is,  of  production  for  profit — say  that  it  is  per- 
fectly feasible  to  bargain  and  sell  in  a  way  satis- 
factory to  both  the  buyer  and  seller.  The 
opponents  on  the  other  hand  say  that  this  re- 
lation is  not  possible,  that  both  capital  and 
labor  must  be  abolished  and  a  new  system  of 
society  inaugurated,  in  which  capital  shall  be 
owned  in  common  and  production  be  solely  for 
use  and  not  for  profit.  This  is  essentially  the 
present  Russian  experiment.  These  two  sys- 
tems are  up  before  the  world  to-day. 

Capital  believes  in  the  wage  system — it  be- 
lieves in  itself — but  cool-headed  men  very 
frankly  acknowledge  that  they  do  not  know 
how  to  apply  the  wage  system. 

Labor  does  not  know  what  it  believes.  It 
is  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  a  drunken  man, 
lurching  down  the  street  with  a  very  indefinite 
idea  of  where  he  is  going,  sometimes  falling 
on  the  capitalist  sidewalk,  and  again  on  the 
anti-capitalist  sidewalk.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  The  members  set  themselves  re- 
solutely against  Bolshevism  (which  is  essentally 
production  for  use)  and  thus  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  the  wage  system,  but  they 
applauded  every  attack  on  capital,  they  de- 
clared for  various  anti-capitalist  schemes,  and 
one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the 
daylight-saving  law,  thought  he  had  made  a 
splendid  point  against  it  by  saying  it  enabled 
employers  to  save  money!  They  asked  for 
wages  and  hours  without  a  word  as  to  results, 
and  seemed  to  repose  a  vast  confidence  in 
sonorous  phrases. 

THE    VIEWPOINT    OF    THE    EMPLOYER 

THE  average  employer  or  capitalist — call 
him  what  you  will — is  equally  at  sea.  He 
puts  down  labor  unrest  to  pure  cussedness, 
just  as  though  there  were  any  particular  reason 
why  a  man  should  work  if  he  does  not  want 
to  and  can  manage  at  the  same  time  to  exist. 
The  employer  is  apt  to  think  that  in  the  man- 


agement of  capital  he  is  entitled  as  of  right  to 
the  service  of  such  individuals  as  he  may  desire 
and  at  the  wage  he  would  like  to  pay  them. 

Between  the  employer  and  the  employee 
exists  for  the  moment  a  vast  misunderstanding, 
not  so  much  of  each  other,  but  concerning  their 
respective  aims  and  what  they  are  really  trying 
to  decide.  In  this  confusion  it  is  those  who 
have  given  least  attention  to  the  theory  who 
claim  the  greatest  public  attention.  The  most 
serious  quarrels  are  not  when  the  parties  know 
what  they  want,  but  when  they,  not  knowing 
what  they  themselves  want,  are  certain  they 
are  against  whatever  it  is  that  the  other  fellow 
wants.  When  words  and  reason  fail,  force  is 
natural.  A  few  employers  want  an  autocracy 
of  capital  and  a  few  employees  want  a  revolu- 
tion— but  both  extremes  form  insignificant 
minorities  here.  The  parties  are  equally  in- 
articulate and  hence  they  fight.  It  was  the 
lack  of  a  common  language  that  forced  out 
the  troops  at  Toledo;  it  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  at  least  one  and  perhaps  several  great 
plants  have  surrounded  their  premises  with 
wire  fences  arranged  to  be  charged  with  a 
heavy  electric  current  on  a  moment's  notice. 
It  is  a  reluctance  to  articulate  that  is  causing 
employers  and  employees,  to  make  ready  to  do 
a  number  of  very  silly  things,  rather  than  sit 
down  and  see  if  they  really  know  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Reduced  to  its  elements  the  question  is  not 
complex.  It  is  this:  Is  production  for  use 
better  than  production  for  profit? 

The  worker  wants  a  place  and  a  dignity  in 
society.  He  wants  an  opportunity  to  live  and 
to  expand.  When  he  says  he  detests  work  and 
asks  for  very  short  hours,  he  really  says  that 
he  cannot  express  himself  in  his  work  and  there- 
fore needs  an  outside  opportunity. 

The  working  man  is  undoubtedly  more  rest- 
less to-day  than  at  any  time  since  the  world 
became  industrial.  He  is  restless  to  a  large 
degree  in  the  United  States  and  will  probably 
become  more  so.  In  England  the  employers 
and  workers  are  at  a  deadlock.  The  same,  or 
even  worse,  situations  will  probably  come  about 
in  France  and  Italy  as  soon  as  their  armies  are 
demobilized  and  the  subject  of  work  ceases  to 
be  academic. 

Why  should  there  be  so  much  more  trouble 
to-day  than  yesterday?  Was  not  the  old  way 
good  enough,  and  where  are  we  going  anyhow? 
Has  a  new  element  come  into  the  world  to 
change  it,  and  is  there  no  way  out? 
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The  quick  answer  is  the  war.  The  war  was 
so  big  and  its  effects  are  so  entirely  incompre- 
hensible that  one  may  safely  blame  almost 
anything  on  it.  Has  the  war  really  anything 
to  do  with  the  present  situation? 

Before  the  application  of  power  to  industry, 
labor  troubles  were  very  infrequent.  The 
employer  did  not  need  much  capital  to  begin 
business.  Whoever  owned  a  set  of  tools  might 
start  up  on  his  own  account  if  he  had  an  order 
or  two  on  hand.  The  carpenter,  the  plumber, 
and  the  automobile  repair  man,  among  others, 
can  do  that  to-day.  One  man  formerly  worked 
for  another  simply  because  he  lacked  the  cour- 
age to  venture  out  on  his  own.  As  the  applica- 
tion of  power  developed,  starting  a  business 
required  more  and  more  capital. 

The  average  worker  could  not  look  forward 
to  working  for  himself. 

He  still  remained,  however,  a  craftsman  and 
could  exercise  an  intelligent  creative  skill  in 
all  that  he  did.  When  he  made  a  steam  engine, 
it  was  his  steam  engine.  He  and  his  fellows 
had  worked  on  every  part — it  was  their  steam 
engine. 

Then  came  the  sub-division  of  labor,  wherein 
a  man  instead  of  building  all  of  one  thing,  built 
only  a  part.  Gradually  that  sub-division  be- 
came more  intricate,  until  now  in  thousands  of 
cases  the  worker  at  an  automatic  machine  has 
but  a  slight  idea  what  the  part  he  makes  is 
intended  for,  and  no  idea  at  all  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  has  made  a  good  part.  It  is  not  his 
part.  The  opportunity  for  self-expression  ap- 
parently left  the  job.  Work  became  only  an 
uninteresting  ordeal  out  of  which  the  means  of 
subsistence  might  be  had.  Capital — owner- 
ship of  the  machine — became  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  worker,  feeling  his  inferiority,  bowed 
to  capital — and  capital,  acting  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  short-sighted  buyer,  thought  only  of 
buying  labor  at  the  cheapest  price. 

AMERICANS  AND  SHOPS 

THE  conditions  in  the  industrial  districts  of 
England — theunder-sized,  under-nourished 
British  workman — are  striking  evidences  of  how 
far  that  domination  could  go.  We  did  not  go 
so  far  here,  but  it  must  be  said  in  all  frankness 
that  the  continuous  supply  of  ignorant  im- 
migrants gave  the  buyer  of  labor  a  distinct 
advantage  which  he  was  not  slow  to  grasp. 
We  like  politically  to  talk  about  the  great 
American  workman,  but  it  is  many  years  since 
we  had  any  American  workmen.     The  native- 


born  American,  as  the  machine  became  more 
prominent  than  the  man,  passed  on  to  the  direc- 
tion of  industry,  or  got  out  altogether.  The 
newer  generation  took  the  white  collar  and 
went  into  the  offices,  so  that  even  to-day  in 
spite  of  the  lure  of  war  work,  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  native-born  American  in  a  shop. 

The  theory  that  the  machine  is  the  whole 
thing  is  a  fallacy.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  no  matter  how  perfect  the  machine  may 
seem  to  be,  it  is  more  effective  when  its  atten- 
dant has  its  mastery,  than  when  he  is  but  a 
human  adjunct. 

Robert  B.  Wolf  made  some  interesting  ex- 
periments in  this  line.  He  was  manager  of  a 
large  paper  mill,  turning  out  news  print.  One 
of  the  most  important  processes  is  that  in  which 
the  wood  and  the  chemicals  are  mixed  in  a 
"cooker"  at  a  certain  temperature.  The 
quality  of  the  finished  product  depends  to  a 
large  degree  upon  the  evenness  of  this  process. 
The  cooking  machines  are  more  or  less  auto- 
matic and  the  laborers  attending  them  are 
regarded  as  "unskilled."  The  men  did  not 
know  why  they  did  anything,  neither  did  they 
know  the  results  of  their  work. 

Mr.  Wolf  arranged  that  samples  of  each 
heating  should  be  taken  and  he  had  the  data  on 
each  plotted  on  a  chart  across  which  ran  a 
straight  line  representing  the  standard  desired. 
As  each  "cooking"  was  finished  the  workers 
had  before  them  in  dramatic  form  the  results 
of  their  work.  They  could  see  whether  they 
had  done  well  or  ill  and  very  quickly  they 
wanted  to  know  why.  If  one  lot  deviated  far 
from  the  standard,  they  investigated  to  dis- 
cover why  that  had  happened  and  they  used 
the  results  of  their  investigations  on  the  next 
lot.  '  This  mill  had  been  turning  out  a  very  low 
grade  of  pulp  which,  taking  the  standard  as  a 
hundred,  seldom  ran  above  eighty;  within  six 
months  under  the  new  system  the  men  were 
regularly  averaging  above  ninety-five.  What 
is  more,  they  turned  out  nearly  double  the 
former  quantity.  The  workers  gained  no  di- 
rect financial  benefit  from  their  increased  skill, 
but  they  found  an  interest  in  life  and  con- 
sequently in  their  work,  which  they  previously 
had  not.  That  is,  being  given  the  knowledge 
which  permitted  them  to  become  masters  of 
the  machine,  they  exercised  their  creative 
instincts  and  more  than  doubled  the  value 
of  the  machine.  Where  they  had  before 
worked  shiftlessly,  they  now  worked  steadily. 
Considered  as  machines  these  men  had  been 
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inefficient;  considered  as  men,  they  became 
efficient. 

But  in  general,  industry  has  not  to  any  large 
degree  recognized  the  human  factor  excepting 
as  something  which  might  be  stimulated  to 
more  intense  work  by  hanging  up  a  money  bag. 
This  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  welfare 
work — to  the  prevailing  desire  to  provide  better 
living  conditions,  cleaner  shops,  and  facilities 
for  amusement  and  recreation.  But  these 
provide  for  humanizing  surroundings — not 
the  work  itself. 

The  worker  has  simply  been  a  machine — a 
mere  adjunct  without  a  place  in  society.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  his  work  was  big  or  little, 
high  paid  or  low  paid,  he  was  hired  only  because 
he  could  do  something  which  no  machine  had 
yet  been  designed  to  do.  The  impotence  of 
that  position  is  being  resented  and  if  you  will 
investigate  the  more  recent  strikes  you  will 
discover  that  wages  and  hours  are  not  the  real 
causes,  but  are  merely  convenient  modes  of 
expression.  Most  of  the  strikes  abroad  are 
against  capital  as  such,  although  they  are  ex- 
pressed in  money  and  hours  values.  For  in- 
stance in  the  great  Clyde  strike,  the  leader  told 
me  very  frankly  they  were  asking  for  40  hours 
and  higher  wages,  not  in  the  expectation  or 
with  any  particular  desire  of  getting  them,  but 
simply  because  they  wanted  to  ask  for  some- 
thing the  employer  could  not  give  and  if  their 
demands  were  gratified,  then  they  would  again 
strike  for  still  shorter  hours  and  still  greater 
pay,  until  finally  capital  would  throw  up  its 
hands  and  quit.  They  wanted  to  go  on  to  pro- 
duction for  use.  The  I.  W.  W.  follows  the 
same  theory  here,  while  most  of  the  unions 
who  now  sanction  strikes  in  America  couple 
union  recognition  with  the  money  demands. 
Union  recognition  is  only  a  step1  toward 
greater  dignity  for  the  worker.  It  is  the  loss 
of  position  and  dignity  which  hurts  the  worker 
and  especially  here  in  America  where  we  have 
so  little  class  consciousness. 

UNIONS  AND  THEIR  WANTS 

THE  unions  are  in  an  anomalous  position  in 
all  this.  They  say  that  they  want  the 
"closed  shop"  and  union  recognition,  in  order  to 
make  collective  bargaining  universal  and  there- 
by force  the  very  highest  rate  of  wages.  They 
want  high  wages  and  low  prices,  which  two 
desires  are  not  in  the  least  compatible,  but 
which  the  unions  render  incompatible  by  op- 
posing the  introduction  of  such  methods  as  are 


directed  toward  making  high  wages  also  spell 
high  production.  The  unions  have  had  to 
oppose  these  methods  because  most  of  them 
were  directed  toward  forcing  the  worker  to  a 
pace  which  hurt  his  health;  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  constituents,  they  have  had  to  oppose 
all  methods,  good  or  bad,  which  lead  to  better 
work. 

They  have  had  to  oppose  high  production, 
also,  because  the  theory  that  there  is  only  a 
certain  amount  of  work  in  the  world  to  do  is 
widely  held,  and  especially  in  England.  There 
it  resulted  in  the  strict  limitation  of  production 
on  the  theory  that  the  less  work  a  man  did 
the  more  men  would  find  work.  Before  the 
war,  if  an  English  manufacturer  introduced  a 
machine  capable  of  turning  out  a  thousand 
parts  a  day,  and  the  worker  with  his  old  ma- 
chine had  been  capable  of  turning  out  only 
500  parts  a  day,  then  the  union  would  either 
set  a  limit  on  the  new  machine  of  500  parts, 
or  so  raise  the  rate  that  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  machine  would  be  absorbed  in  the  higher 
wage.  The  English  unions  removed  the  limit 
-on  production  for  the  period  of  the  war  and, 
although  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  they 
have  now  agreed  not  to  reestablish  those 
limits,  I  could  not  find,  while  in  England  re- 
cently, any  actual  evidence  that  the  unions 
had  taken  on  a  new  economic  theory.  On  the 
contrary,  unemployment  has  served  to  streng- 
then the  old  theory  and  in  cases  where  the 
restriction  of  output  was  removed,  the  men, 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  union, 
immediately  replied  by  striking  for  hours  so 
short  that  even  the  former  limit  of  production 
could  not  easily  be  reached. 

It  should  be  perfectly  apparent  to  everyone 
that  the  progress  of  industry,  if  it  is  to  increase, 
has  to  be  constantly  in  the  direction  of  the 
cheapening  of  output.  It  takes  only  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
theory  that  there  is  only  so  much  work  in  the 
world  to  be  done.  The  buying  power  of  a 
people  cannot  be  estimated.  Yet  employer 
and  employee  alike  think  that  markets  have 
limited  capacities.  Because  a  certain  country 
bought  5,000  automobiles  in  one  year  at  a  price 
is  some  indication  that  in  the  next  year  it  will 
probably  buy  at  least  that  many  at  the  same 
price.  On  that  theory  unions  limit  production 
and  owners  make  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
competitors  out  of  the  market.  But  if  we 
lower  the  price  of  an  article,  then  we  tap  a  new 
buying  power  which  cannot  be  estimated,  and 
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we  provide  more  work  for  the  workers,  that 
they  have  more  money  to  spend  and  further 
to  swell  this  new  buying  power. 

No  economist  has  yet  been  able  to  trace, 
in  other  than  the  most  superficial  manner,  the 
relation  between  price  and  demand.  We  can 
find  in  a  single  year  that  lowering  the  price  of 
a  single  article  increases  the  demand  for  that 
article  by  so  much,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
greatly  the  demand  for  other  articles  is  in- 
creased thereby.  Also  we  have  discovered,  by 
reason  of  the  war  control  of  prices,  that  the 
fixing  of  the  price  limit  on  a  single  article  pro- 
duces results  in  an  absolutely  incomprehensible 
number  of  directions.  About  all  that  we  can 
safely  say  is  that  no  single  factor  in  industry 
is  static.  The  productive  capacity  of  a  man 
or  machine  is  not  static  and  neither  is  the  buy- 
ing power  of  a  market,  for  both  of  these  depend 
finally  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  individual, 
which  is  something  which  cannot  be  mapped 
and  charted. 

UNRELIABLE  STATISTICS 

IF  ANY  accurate  national  statistics  have  ever 
been  compiled  anywhere — which  I  doubt — 
certainly  the  most  accurate  would  have  been 
compiled  in  Germany.  (Among  the  various 
crimes  for  which  Germany  might  well  be  tried, 
not  the  least  is  the  responsibility  for  the  present 
international  passion  for  statistics.)  But  take 
their  estimates  of  the  food  supply.  When  I 
was  in  Germany  in  March,  the  government 
had  divided  up  all  the  food  of  the  country  on  a 
per  capita  basis  and  had  rationed  it  out  in 
miserable  little  doles  at  fixed  prices.  That  was 
all  the  food  which  the  most  accurate  statis- 
ticians in  the  world  could  find  in  Germany. 
But  I  could  not  find  a  single  individual  who 
was  not  consuming,  in  addition  to  his  ration, 
at  least  three  times  as  much  food  bought  on 

1  the  outside,  and  the  well-to-do  people  not  in- 
frequently did  not  even  bother  to  draw  their 

;  rations.  In  the  cold,  clear,  statistical  eye  of 
the  government,  this  additional  food  did  not 
exist,  because  it  was  not  on  their  ledgers. 

Coming  back  to  the  field  of  labor,  statistics 
here  are  equally  useless,  except  as  affording 
material  for  the  compiling  of  startling  tabula- 
tions on  the  state  of  the  nation.  New  York, 
beginning  about  1915,  developed  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  for  social  work  and  an  equally 
uncontrollable  desire  that  each  bit  of  work 
should  start  with  a  comprehensive  census. 
Somebody  wanted  to  take  up  farm  labor  in  a 


serious  way  and  of  course  they  began  with  a 
census.  They  delegated  the  school  teachers 
all  over  the  state  to  discover  from  the  farmers 
of  their  districts  how  many  hired  men  would  be 
required  during  the  year.  The  farmers,  since 
it  did  not  cost  anything  to  hire  a  man  mentally, 
were  liberal  in  their  estimates.  A  farmer  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  getting  along  with  one 
additional  man,  thought  that  he  could  use  three 
in  the  spring,  four  in  the  harvest,  and  perhaps 
two  in  the  fall.  Thus  he  put  down  that  he 
needed  nine  men.  The  investigators  also 
compiled  statistics  on  the  number  of  farm 
hands  available. 

When  the  results  were  tabulated  at  Albany, 
they  were  indeed  startling.  Comparing  the 
number  of  men  needed  with  the  number  of  men 
available,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  chance  on 
earth  that  New  York  would  be  abb  to  plant  or 
harvest  any  crops,  and  out  went  the  news  that 
New  York  was  in  a  shocking  way  for  farm  help. 
Then  somebody  happened  to  note  that  the 
demand  for  farm  labor  was  several  times 
greater  than  what  had  been  thought  to  be  the 
entire  agricultural  population  of  the  state, 
which  seemed  odd  indeed.  They  checked  the 
census  in  a  few  districts  and  found  enough 
errors  to  withdraw  all  the  results.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  farm  laborers  of  New  York  had 
been  officially  informed  that  they  were  among 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  creatures  on  earth 
and  they  fixed  their  wages  accordingly.  That 
census  was  checked.  Most  census  returns 
are  not. 

For  instance,  at  no  time  during  the  war  was 
there  a  shortage  of  labor,  yet  a  government 
census  compiled  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
New  York  farm  census,  showed  such  a  shortage 
that  employers  everywhere  started  bidding 
wildly  for  men. 

•  When  we  start  out  to  remake  society  on  the 
basis  of  statistics,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
we  shall  break  something,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  we  shall  make  anything.  What 
the  world  succeeded  in  breaking  during  the 
war  was  the  relation  between  profits  and  pro- 
duction. 

The  requirements  of  war  were  so  great  and 
so  different  from  those  of  peace  that  the  figures 
staggered  government  officials,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  to  go  on  without  making  great 
changes  in  methods  and  especially  without 
controlling  something  or  other.  Uniforming 
the  army,  for  instance,  seemed  to  be  a  tremen- 
dous   task,    although    we   had    been    clothing 
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these  men  in  other  garments  for  some  years  absorb  the  creative  instincts  of  the  individuals, 

past.     Production  had  to  be  stimulated  and  The  Emergency  Fleet  workers  found  more  to 

the  only  known  way  for  stimulating  production  interest  them  in  their  baseball  teams  than  they 

was  to  hang  up  money.  did  in  their  work.     They  could  not  be  attracted 

Starting   with    cost-plus    contracts   on    the  to  work  by  money, 

cantonments,    both   contractors   and   workers  The  Bolsheviki,  with  their  tongues  in  their 

were  given  to  understand  that  speed  and  not  cheeks,  have  reduced  the  power  of  money  to 

money  was   the  object.     Under  the   novelty  the  ad  absurdum  state  by  printing  bales  of  it 

of  getting  a  lot  of  money,  both  employers  and  and  have  shown  their  people  that  it  is  produc- 

men  worked  hard  at  the  beginning,  but  as  the  tion  and  not  money  that  counts.     The  conven- 

novelty  wore  of?  and  the  surprising  fact  de-  ient    shopping    equipment    in    Russia    to-day 

veloped  that  you  could  get  just  as  much  money  includes  a  dray  to  carry  the  money, 

for  doing  little  as  for  doing  much,  the  natural  Considering  all  these   factors,  is  there  any 

human    instinct    to   do    little    asserted    itself,  particular    reason    why    industry    should    not 

Both  employers  and  employees  were  diverted  be   disturbed?     If   the   work   itself  does   not 

from  the  fact  that  they  were  shamelessly  pro-  satisfy  and  the  money  which  one  gets  for  the 

fiteering,   by  being  told  that  they  were  per-  work  does  not  satisfy,  then  what  is  left?     If 

forming  a  patriotic  duty  and  winning  the  war.  we  seek  to  justify  the  wage  system,  is  it  not 

High  wages  and  high  profits  can  be  legiti-  entirely  necessary  to  have  expressions  of  wages 

mately    earned    only    by    improvements    in  in  terms  of  production? 

methods  which  lower  the  price  of  the  finished  The  public  is  patient  and  long  suffering, 
article.  Then  the  wages  and  the  profits  retain  but  when  any  group  of  employers  or  employees 
their  purchasing  power.  But  when  wages  get  together  and  decide  that  each  will  take  a 
and  profits  are  obtained  by  adding  to  the  price,  fine  big  wad  of  money  and  pass  on  the  cost  to 
the  actual  increase  in  purchasing  power  is  but  the  public,  the  public  eventually  gets  its  re- 
temporary.  The  increase  romps  around  the  venge — although  quite  unintentionally — by 
circle  and  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  destroying  the  purchasing  value  of  the  incre- 
find  that  the  additional  money  they  thought  ments  which  the  producers  have  so  blithely 
they  had  made  does  not  really  amount  to  any-  divided  among  themselves, 
thing.  This  is  so  self  evident  that  it  is  never  If  employers  and  employees  believe  that  it  is 
recognized.  the  count  of  money  and  not  the  purchasing 

The  cost  of  living  is  regulated  by  the  cost  power  that  matters  and  if  they  conceive  that 

of  production,  but  during  the  war,  the  cost  of  the  democratic  control  of  industry  is  for  the 

production  being  disregarded,  wages  were  soon  purpose  of  presenting  an  united  front  against 

demanded  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  public,  then  they  can  only  prove  in  the  end 

and  capital's  profits  were  likewise  so  based.  either  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  right,  or  at  least 

that  they  are  not  wrong   and  that  the  wage 
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system  is  a  failure. 

THE  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  gives  But  there  is  no  need  for  that  pessimistic 
probably  the  best  sample  of  the  absolute  view.  Throughout  the  country  a  great  deal 
destruction  of  any  relation  between  cost  and  of  common  sense  is  at  work  and  there  is  a  grow- 
production.  That  corporation  having  under-  ing  conception  that  capital  and  labor  are  corn- 
taken  a  job  far  too  big  for  any  human  organiza-  plementary,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  effect 
tion,  thought  it  might  accomplish  miracles  by  a  bargain  and  sale  with  a  reasonable  profit 
spending  money.  It  spent  the  money  but  did  to  both  sides  and  wjthout  more  than  a  natural 
not  accomplish  the  miracles.  It  had  all  kinds  amount  of  bickering.  And  further,  that  there 
of  welfare  workers,  all  kinds  of  employment  is  enough  slack  in  industry  to  provide  for  good 
policies,  and  also  an  infinite  number  of  employ-  wages  and  profits  without  raisingultimate  prices, 
ment  experts,  but  the  efficiency  of  labor  was  When  a  bank  hires  a  president  for  $50,000 
less  than  40  per  cent,  and  did  not  begin  to  ap-  a  year,  the  operation  is  not  one  of  stilted  acri- 
proach  the  efficiency  of  the  baseball  teams  mony,  but  an  amiable  give  and  take  without 
by  which  the  units  were  so  adequately  re-  a  loss  of  dignity  on  either  side, 
presented.  Why  is  there  no  trouble  here?  Because  they 
I  have  noted  that  the  progress  of  industry  are  dealing  on  a  level  plane,  which  points  the 
produced  a  situation  in  which  the  work  did  not  way  out. 


THE  ANESTHESIA  OF  INFLATION 

How  Inflation  Has  Affected  Us,  and  the  Possibilities  of 
Lowering  Prices  by  Deflation.  Other  Booms  In  Our  History 
and  Their   Effects.      'Indications  That   Precede  a  Crisis." 

By  THEODORE  H.  PRICE 


F>OR  the  April  issue  of  the  World's 
I  Work  I  wrote  an  article  headed  "A 
Counsel  of  Optimism."  In  that  ar- 
ticle, which  was  written  in  February 
when  the  depression  following  the 
armistice  was  most  acute,  I  set  forth  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  a  "boom"  in  American 
business  and  speculation  was  inevitable. 

The  boom  has  arrived;  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  June  ioth,  it  is  still  in  progress  and 
many  prophets  have  arisen  who  predict  its 
long  continuance,  while  some  are  asserting 
that  the  present  level  of  commodity  prices  will 
be  maintained  indefinitely  and  that  a  decline 
to  pre-war  values  is  an  impossibility. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  conservatives  who, 
pointing  to  the  past,  insist  that  hard  times 
follow  great  prosperity,  that  prices  move  in 
cycles  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  reversal  of  the 
present  upward  tendency  will  set  in  that  will 
wipe  out  much  of  the  gain  recently  recorded. 
For  these  reactionaries  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  historical  precedents  are  partially  in  their 
favor. 

After  each  great  war  there  has  been  an  ad- 
vance in  commodity  prices  and  great  specula- 
tive activity  in  the  security  markets,  followed 
in  turn  by  a  decline  and  sometimes  by  a  panic 
when  the  work  of  reconstruction  approached 
completion  and  the  stimulus  of  inflation  com- 
menced to  be  withdrawn.  These  sequences  in 
the  tide  of  affairs  are  well  set  forth  in  ex-Sena- 
tor Theodore  E.  Burton's  book  upon  "  Finan- 
cial Crises  and  Depressions,"  which  might  per- 
haps be  read  with  profit  just  now. 

He  points  out  that  in  Europe  the  boom  that 
succeeded  the  victory  of  Waterloo  in  1815 
was  ended  by  the  crisis  of  December,  1825; 
that  in  the  United  States  the  panic  of  1837 
followed  and  was,  in  a  measure,  caused  by  the 
canal  building  boom  which  commenced  with 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal  (1817-25) 
and  led  to  what  was  then  an  enormous  invest- 
ment in  similar  waterways  in  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 


vania, New  Jersey,  Illinois,  and  other  states; 
that  the  panic  of  1857  was  a  consequence 
of  or  a  reaction  from  the  great  expansion  that 
followed  the  Mexican  War  and  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  California,  and  that  the  still  remem- 
bered crisis  of  1873  was  due  to  the  absorption 
of  capital  in  railroad  building,  as  well  as  to  the 
waste  and  extravagance  of  the  era  that  imme- 
diately succeeded  our  Civil  War. 

He  summarized  the  "Indications  that  Pre- 
cede a  Crisis"  as  follows,  explaining  that 
"some  of  them  develop  contemporaneously 
but  that  in  so  far  as  they  are  distinct  in  time, 
they  occur  in  approximately  the  following 
order:" 

1.  An  increase  in  prices,  first,  of  special  commodi- 
ties, then,  in  a  less  degree,  of  commodities  gene- 
rally, and  later  of  real  estate,  both  improved  and 
unimproved. 

2.  Increased  activity  of  established  enterprises, 
and  the  formation  of  many  new  ones,  especially 
those  which  provide  for  increased  production  or  im- 
proved methods,  such  as  factories  and  furnaces, 
railways  and  ships,  all  requiring  the  change  of  cir- 
culating to  fixed  capital. 

3.  An  active  demand  for  loans  at  slightly  higher 
rates  of  interest. 

4.  The  general  employment  of  labor  at  increas- 
ing or  well-sustained  wages. 

5.  Increasing  extravagance  in  private  and  pub- 
lic expenditure. 

6.  The  development  of  a  mania  for  speculation, 
attended  by  dishonest  methods  in  business  and  the 
gullibility  of  many  investors. 

7.  Lastly,  a  great  expansion  of  discounts  and 
loans,  and  a  resulting  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest; 
also  a  material  increase  in  wages,  attended  by  fre- 
quent strikes  and  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  laborers  to  meet  the  demand. 

He  adds  that  "many  of  the  above  tendencies 
are  indications  of  genuine  prosperity.  They 
are  precursors  of  disaster  only  in  case  of  over- 
action,  when  the  equipment  for  the  creation  of 
certain  classes  of  commodities,  and  their 
consequent    production,    is   out   of   harmony 
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with  that  for  other  classes,  and  speculation  dollars   to-day,    forgetting   entirely    that    the 

takes  the  place  of  more  legitimate  enterprise."  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  meantime 

A  comparison   between   present   conditions  been  halved, 
and  Senator  Burton's  "indications"  as  here         I  ran  across  a  concrete  instance  of  this  illu- 

enumerated  would  seem  to  sustain  the  pessi-  sion  the  other  day  that  may  perhaps  make  my 

mists  who  predict  that  the  present  period  of  meaning   clearer.     A   woman   of   wealth   told 

prosperity  will  soon  be  ended.  me  that  her  jeweler  had  just  offered  to  pay  her 

It  is,  however,  extremely  dangerous  to  as-  $20,000  for  a  string  of  pearls  that  she  had 

sume   that   history   exactly   repeats   itself   or  bought  from  him  six  years  ago  for  $10,000,  and 

that  the  past  and  the  present  are  ever  entirely  that,  while  she  did  not  intend  to  sell  the  pearls, 

comparable.  she  felt  justified  in  buying  a  diamond  brooch 

In  the  first  place  none  of  us  can  know  or  hope  that  she  fancied  because  she  "was  so  much 

to  know  whether  the  stupendous  cost  and  waste  richer."     When  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  she 

of  the  war  just  ended  will  shorten  or  lengthen  could  not  to-day  buy  as  much  food  or  clothing 

the  period  of  post  bellum  prosperity.     Cogent  or  pay  as  many  servants  with  $20,000  as  with 

arguments  can  be  adduced  on  both  sides  of  $10,000   six  years  ago   she  was  quite  vexed 

this  question.     In  so  far  as  the  chronology  with  me,  insisted  that  we  economists  "took 

quoted  is  concerned  it  would  appear  to  indicate  all  the  pleasure  out  of  life"  and  announced 

that  an  interval  of  from  eight  to  twelve  years  that  she  was  going  to  buy  the  diamond  brooch 

has  elapsed   between  the   commencement  of  any  way,  because  the  jeweler  had  suggested 

each  previous  boom  and  the  succeeding  and  that  if  she  kept  her  pearls  they  might  soon  be 

consequent  crisis.     If  we  are  to  accept  this  worth  $30,000,  provided  American  prosperity 

generalization  as  a  guide,  then  we  need  have  continued,  and  "what  "  she  asked, " is  there  to 

but  little  fear  for  the  immediate  future,  and  the  stop  it?" 

business  men  of  America  are  justified  in  going  The  story  as  thus  told  reminds  one  of  the 
"full  steam  ahead"  for  several  years  more.  delightful  satire  of  "Erewhon,"  recently  re- 
in the  second  place  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  published,  in  which  Samuel  Butler  describes 
Senator  Burton's  list  of  "indications"  does  not  the  "Colleges  of  Unreason"  where  Professor- 
include  any  mention  of  deflation  as  one  of  the  ships  of  Inconsistency  and  Evasion  are  main- 
phenomena  that  precede  and  ultimately  pre-  tained  and  the  students  are  taught  that  life 
cipitate  a  crisis  by  revealing  the  weakness  that  would  be  intolerable  if  men  were  guided  by 
inflation  has  created.  reason  and  by  reason  only,  but  I  believe,  never- 

Inflation  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  theless,  that  the  stimulus  to  thoughtless  ex- 
financial  anesthetic  by  which  men  are  made  penditure  that  "my  lady  of  the  pearls"  found 
for  a  time  insensible  of  the  economic  distress  in  advancing  prices  is  typical  of  the  effect  that 
that  the  waste  of  war  might  otherwise  involve,  inflation  has  upon  nearly  every  one.  Even 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  anesthetics,  emer-  those  who  try  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
gence  from  the  anesthesia  that  inflation  in-  insidious  influence  of  a  depreciating  currency 
duces  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  weak-  are  unable  entirely  to  resist  it,  and  many  of  them 
ness,  prostration,  and  nausea.  finally  join   the   majority   who   become   per- 

The  resemblance    between    the   anesthesia  suaded   that    because    prices   have   advanced 
of  inflation  and  that  produced  by  chloroform,  they  will  continue  to  go  up  forever, 
ether,  or  "laughing  gas"  is  indeed  remarkably         It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  present  up- 
complete,  ward  movement  and  the  illusion  of  prosperity 

There  is  not  only  an  insensibility  to  pain  but  that  it  induces  are  likely  to  continue  until  the 

also  delightful  and  exciting  illusions  are  often  inflation  is  checked  and  deflation  commences, 
experienced  while  the  most  exhausting  opera-         There  are  two  ways  in  which  inflation  can 

tions  are  in  progress.  be  ended.     One  is  by  increasing  the  issue  of 

The  effect  of  inflation  is  to  render  us  uncon-  unsecured  currency  so  recklessly  that  it  ceases 

scious  of  the  losses  that  war  has  caused  by  to  have  any  purchasing  power  and  men  are 

marking  up  the  value  of  the  property  we  have  compelled  to  resort  to  barter  in  order  to  trade, 

left,  for  the  human  mind  is  so  indurated  by  The  other  is  by  a  systematic,  gradual,  and 

precedent  that  we  feel  a  pleasurable  satisfaction  methodical  contraction  of  the  circulating  me- 

in  learning  that  something  that  may  have  cost  dium  or  debt  that  has  been  created  to  meet 

us  one  dollar  four  or  five  years  ago  is  worth  two  the  emergencies  of  a  crisis. 
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The  first  method  is  the  one  that  was  followed  money  and  the  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
in  France  during  and  immediately  after  the  value  of  commodities  that  was  caused  by  the 
Revolution  and  is  being  applied  in  Russia  to-  contraction  of  the  public  debt  and  the  prospec- 
day.  In  France  the  paper  "assignats"  and  tive  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  there 
"mandats"  authorized  by  the  revolutionary  were  many  who,  suffering  in  the  process,  con- 
government  were  issued  in  such  quantities  vinced  themselves  that  a  continuance  of  infla- 
that  they  speedily  became  worthless  and  were  tion  would  correct  the  economic  ills  by  which 
ultimately  burned.  the  country  seemed  to  be  afflicted. 

The  result  was  complete  commercial  pros-  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  history  is  of  value 

tration  and  a  great  decline  in  prices.     Things  in  enabling  us  to  read  the  future,  it  would  seem 

that  had  sold  for  100  francs  in  paper  were  ob-  to  indicate  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 

tainable  for  one  franc  in  silver  and  the  delusion  immediate  deflation  or  a  precipitate  drop  in 

of  wealth  was  speedily  dissipated.     In  Russia  prices.     The  extent  or  degree  to  which  infla- 

to-day  much  the  same  condition  exists.     In  tion  prevails  at  present  is  not  generally  appre- 

succession  the  printing  presses  of  the  Imperial,  ciated  because  the  greater  powers  have  been 

the  Kerensky,  and  the  Bolshevist  governments  so  successful  in  impounding  the  world's  supply 

have  been  turning  out  paper  rubles  until  no  of  gold  and  prohibiting  the  payment  of  a  pre- 

one  knows  how  many  milliards  there  are  in  mium  for  the  yellow  metal   that  there  is  no 

circulation.  quotation  by  which  the  discounts  on  the  vari- 

It  is  said  that  billions  of  spurious  rubles,  ous  issues  of  paper  money  can  be  visualized  or 

printed  in  Germany  and  used  for  the  bribery  measured. 

of  the  Russian  soldiers,  have  also  been  foisted  That  these  discounts,  though  invisible,  are 

upon  the  ignorant  Russian  peasants.  real  is,  however,  attested  not  only  by  the  prices 

As  a  consequence  Russia  is  now  practically  at  which  commodities  are  selling  but  also  by 

without  a  currency  and  the  seller  is  absolutely  comparison  between  the  world's  gold  supply  of 

at  the  mercy  of  the  few  buyers  who  have  gold  8  or  9  billion  dollars  and  the  obligations  al- 

or  silver.  ready  in  existence,  which  are,  on  their  face, 

The  second  method  is  the  one  that  was  fol-  payable  in  gold  at  sight, 

lowed  in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil  War  Truly  it  is  an  inverted  pyramid  and  if  it 

when  the  public  debt  was  gradually  reduced  doesn't  topple  through  its  own  instability  it 

by  taxation  and  our  currency  was  finally  made  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can,  by  deflation, 

redeemable  in  gold  on  the  first  of  January,  much  enlarge  the  base  upon  which  it  stands. 

1879.  In  order  to  earn  enough  to  reduce  her  debt 
It  is,  however,  worth  noting  that  the  re-  Europe  must  first  be  supplied  with  raw  ma- 
sumption  act  was  not  passed  until  January,  terials  and  put  to  work.  She  is  already  heavily 
1875,  ten  years  after  the  war  had  ended,  that  in  debt  to  us  but  we  must  lend  her  more  to 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  at  the  time,  that  the  secure  what  she  now  owes  us  and  preserve  the 
Greenback  party,  organized  in  1876,  continued  market  that  we  require  for  our  surplus  pro- 
to  exist  until   1884,  that  it  nominated  three  duction. 

prominent  men  for  the   Presidency,   namely,  The  very  first  step  toward  reconstruction 

Peter  Cooper  in    1876,  James  B.  Weaver  in  involves,  therefore,  an  expansion  rather  than  a 

1880,  and  Benjamin  F.  Butler  in  1884,  and  that  contraction  in  the  volume  of  our  credit  obliga- 
in  1878  this  party  controlled  a  popular  vote  tions  and  as  long  as  this  expansion  is  unchecked 
of  more  than  a  million,  and  elected  fourteen  the  anesthesia  of  inflation  is  likely  to  continue 
Congressmen.  and  the  illusion  of  prosperity  that  accompanies 

This  bit  of  ancient  and  forgotten  history  is  it  will  probably  persist, 

recalled  that  we  may  not  fall  into  the  error  of  When  we  "come  to"  we  shall,  no  doubt,  feel 

assuming  that  a  policy  of  deflation  will  be  more  or  less  weakened  and  nauseated,  but  there 

easily  adopted  or  unopposed.     It  was  gener-  are  some  vigorous  men  who  recover  from  the 

ally  believed  and  it  was,  in  fact,  true  that  the  effects  of   an    anesthetic   with  comparatively 

decline  in  prices  which  commenced  about  1869  little  discomfort  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  our 

and   culminated   in    the    panic   of    1873    was  case  a  strong  constitution  will  make  for  an 

largely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  early  recovery. 
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The  Story  of  the  Three  Navy  Flying  Boats.  How  Read  in  the  NC-4  Won  Through 
When  Towers  and  Bellinger  Were  Forced  to  Alight  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Sinking  of  the 
NC-i.     The  Fifty-five  Hour  Surface  Trip  of  the  NC-3  Over  230  Miles  of  Stormy  Sea 

By  COMMANDER  G.  C.  WESTERVELT,  U.  S.  N. 


A  T  NINE  FORTY-FIVE  on  the  even- 
f\         ing  of  May  27th,  the  NC-4  alighted 

/  %       in  the  harbor  at  Lisbon  and  the 
j     ^^     first  trans-Atlantic  airplane  flight 
^        *»   an  accomplished  fact. 

Nineteen  days  before,  we  had  seen  her  wing 
her  way  from  the  surface  of  Jamaica  Bay  and, 
with  her  two  sister  ships  of  the  air  disappear 
in  the  haze  to  the  eastward — bound  on  a  search 
for  the  aeronauts'  Golden  Fleece — off  for  a 
journey  of  4,000  miles,  over  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  morning  as  the  quarter- 
master at  the  Naval  Air  Station  at  Rockaway 
Beach  sounded  four  bells — which  meant  ten 
o'clock— that  the  NC-i,  the  NC-3,  and  the 
NC-4  headed  out  from  the  beach  at  the  Air 
Station.  Back  in  the  shed  on  the  shore  the 
NC-2,  robbed  of  her  wings  for  her  more  fortu- 
nate sister  the  NC-i,  lay  inert,. and  saw  her 
chances  of  fame  and  glory  depart. 

For  a  few  brief  moments  before  the  departure 
the  fortunate  men  who  were  elected  for  the 
great  opportunity,  submitted  to  a  few  more 
photographers,  and  said  their  au  revoirs. 
Then,  "All  aboard,"  a  run  down  the  bay  for  a 
half  mile,  a  turn,  and  all  three  planes,  their 
twelve  powerful  engines  roaring,  raced  by  the 
group  upon  the  shore,  and  took  to  the  air, 
to  fade  into  the  distance  and  disappear.  We 
saw  no  more  of  them,  but  by  wireless  and  by 
cable  we  followed  them,  minute  by  minute, 
hour  by  hour,  day  by  day,  and  we  knew  almost 
as  much  of  their  every  heart  beat  as  if  we 
had  gone  along  instead  of  having  been  left 
behind  there  on  the  beach. 

There  on  the  beach,  straining  our  eyes  for 
the  last  flash  of  the  sun  on  the  burnished  wings, 
were  we  who  had  built  the  ships.  And  that 
in  itself  had  been  no  light  task.  More  was 
involved  than  the  leisurely  completion  of  three 
airplanes.  The  right  of  the  United  States  to 
be  first  across  the  ocean  by  air  was  at  stake. 
Up  in  Newfoundland,  brave  men  of  British 


blood  with  their  frail  aircraft  had  been  waiting 
for  weeks  for  a  fair  chance  to  get  across  to 
Ireland,  and  to  claim  the  laurel  for  their  Em- 
pire. But,  day  and  night,  the  men  who  were 
completing  our  planes  worked  without  counting 
the  hours,  and  when  the  day  came  on  which 
they  said  these  ships  would  be  ready  to  take 
the  air  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destiny,  they 
were  ready.  Still  up  in  Newfoundland  the 
Britishers  waited.  Fate,  in  the  form  of  favor- 
ing breezes  across  the  Atlantic,  had  not  smiled 
upon  them.  In  those  boisterous  latitudes 
fate  seldom  so  smiles  before  the  fifteenth  of 
May  and  for  that  reason  we  had  counted  this 
as  our  date  for  commencing  the  flight  across 
from  Newfoundland. 

At  Rockaway  Beach  during  the  period  of  our 
preparation,  Fate  had  actually  frowned  several 
times.  During  a  storm  one  night  late  in 
March  the  NC-i,  which  was  riding  at  her 
moorings,  was  driven  ashore  and  one  of  her 
lower  wings  was  destroyed.  Serious  damage 
was  done  the  upper  wing  at  the  same  time. 
We  had  counted  on  four  ships  for  the  flight, 
on  four  chances  for  success,  but  were  now  re- 
duced to  three.  We  had  no  spare  wings  and 
the  time  was  insufficient  for  building  them. 
Then  it  was  misfortune  overtook  the  NC-2,  for 
it  was  decreed  she  should  be  robbed  of  her 
wings  for  the  benefit  of  the  NC-i . 

Fate  had  merely  been  frowning  this  time. 
On  the  night  of  May  5th,  Fate  growled  aloud. 
Shortly  before  two  a.  m.  a  spark  from  an 
electric  pump  ignited  some  gasolene  being 
pumped  into  the  supply  tanks.  In  an  instant 
the  right  hand  wings  of  the  NC-i  and  the  tail 
of  the  NC-4  were  in  flames.  Those  ships,  it 
seemed  certain,  would  fly  no  more,  and  evil 
Fate  laughed,  but  she  laughed  too  soon.  Cool 
headed  men,  disdaining  panic,  let  the  flames 
feed  upon  the  portions  they  had  seized,  but 
by  skilful  use  of  fire  extinguishers  prevented 
further  destruction.  In  the  storm  the  NC-i 
had  lost  the  left  wings,  and  the  right  ones  had 


Harris  &  Ewing 

COMMANDER 

JOHN     H.     TOWERS 

Commanding  officer  of  the 
flotilla  of  flying  boats, 
whose  flagship,  the  A/C-j, 
made  the  remarkable  230- 
mile  surface  trip  to  Ponta 
Delgada  after  having  been 
forced  to  land  by  the  fog 


P.    H.    BELLINGER 

Who  commanded  the 
NC-i  which,  having  been 
forced  by  the  fog  to  alight 
in  the  rough  sea,  was  so 
badly  damaged  that  she 
sank  after  having  flown  a 
distance  more  than  enough 
to     bring     her     to     Horta 


_Underwood  &  Underwood 

LIEUT.-COM.    A.    C.    READ 

Commander  of  the  successful  hlC-4,  which 
made  the  first   trans-Atlantic  air  passage 


THE    START — 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May  8th  the  three 
big  Hying  boats   left   the  surface  of  Jamaica   Bay — 


fjL/ft* 


International  Film  Seivice 


— FROM    ROCK  AW  AY 

— on    the  first  leg   of  the   trans-Atlantic   flight    on 
which  the  NC-4  covered  a  total  of  about  4,000  miles 


International  Film  Service 


PUTTING   THE    FLYING    BOATS    IN    COMMISSION 

Following  the  custom  of  the  Navy,  the  personnel  of  the  NC-planes  was  assembled  several  days  before 
their  departure  and  their  ships  were  formally  declared  a  part  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy 


International  Film  Service 

THE    CREW    OF   THE    "NC-4"    IN    LISBON 

After  receiving  their  decoration  from  the  Portuguese  officials.     The  stay  in  Lisbon  was  short  and  the  big 
plane  continued  on  its  way  to  Plymouth.      The  entire  crew  returned  to  the  United  States  aboard  ship 


NO- 1    AT  TRE PASSE Y    BAY 
At  the  stern  of  the  supply  ship  Aroostook.     The  delay  at  Trepassey  allowed  the  NC-4,  which  had  been 
forced  to  stop  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  to  arrive  in  time  for  the  jump  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Azores 


ON  THE  SURFACE  AT  TREPASSEY  BAY 

Showing  how  rough  water  affects  the  planes.     This  picture  was  taken  in  a  landlocked  bay  and  from  this  it  is 
possible  to  imagine   what  the   NC-j  faced  on  her   230-mile   surface  trip  through  a  storm  in  the  open   Atlantic 


ON  THE  SURFACE  AT 

LOW  SPEED 

Showing  how  the  flying 
boat  rides  low  in  the 
water  before  speeding 
up  to  rise  into  the  air 


ON  THE  SURFACE  AT 
HIGH  SPEED 

Showing  how  the  boat 
rises  in  the  water  and 
"planes"  before  reach- 
ing the  speed  neces- 
sary   to    take    the    air 


IN    THE    AIR 

A  picture  of  NC-i  taken 
from  a  smaller  fly- 
ing boat  just  after  the 
start    from    Rockaway 


"NC-3    ATTHEAZORES 

The  wreckage  of  the  lower 
wing  is  plainly  shown. 
The  damage,  however, 
was  largely  confined  to  the 
lower  plane  and  the  tail 


THE  CREW  OF  "NC-3 

From  left  to  right: 
Commander  John  H. 
Towers,  Commander 
H.  C.  Richardson, 
Lieut.  D.  H.  Mc- 
Culloch,  Lieut.-Com- 
mander  R.  A.  Laven- 
der, Machinist  L.  R. 
Moore,  and  Lieut, 
r  a  x  t  o  n  Rhodes 
(left    at    Trepassey) 


NC-4 

From  left  to  right:  Lieut.- 
Commander  A.  C.  Read, 
Lieut.  E.  F.  Stone,  Lieut. 
Walter  Hinton,  Ensign 
Charles  Rodd,  Special 
Mechanic  E.  H.  Howard, 
who  lost  his  hand  in  the 
propeller  and  was  relieved 
by  Chief  Machinist's 
Mate  E.  S.  Rhodes,  and 
Lieut.   J.   L.    Breese,  Jr. 
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been  laid  aside  when  the  NC-2  was  robbed,  eventual  command  of  the  actual  expedition. 

'   They   were   replaced.     From    the   NC-2   was  Commander  Richardson,  one  of  the  designers 

taken  a  portion  of  the  tail  for  the  NC-4  and  of  the  NC  boats,  and  a  skilful  Naval  Aviator, 

by  nightfall  these  two  craft  in  trial  flights  had  was  detailed  in  charge  of  flying  tests.     Lieuten- 

proved  their  borrowed  plumage.  ant-Commander  Read    and    Lieutenant-Com- 

Cruellest  of  all,  on  the  sixth  of  May,  two  mander  Bellinger  were  set  navigational  prob- 

days  before  departure,  some  terrible  mischance  lems  for  their  solution. 

had  drawn  the  left  hand  of  Howard,  the  engi-  Of  possible  courses  across  the  ocean,  that 

neer  of  the  NC-4,  into  one  of  the  propellers  and  from  Trepassey   Bay,   Newfoundland,  to  the 

it  had  been  cut  off  just  above  the  wrist.     After  Azores  and  thence  to  Lisbon,   Portugal,  was 

an  emergency  dressing  at  the  Station,  the  am-  chosen.     This    would    be    the    trans-Atlantic 

bulance  brought  him  back  so  he  could  wish  a  flight  proper.     Before  it  could  be  undertaken, 

brave  good-bye  and  God  speed  to  his  more  however,  the  dangerous  and  difficult  flight  of 

fortunate  shipmates  before  he  was  taken  to  the  more  than  1,000  miles  from  Rockaway  Beach, 

hospital.  on  Long  Island,   to  Trepassey  Bay  must   be 

In  its  plans  for  the  trans-Atlantic  flight,  the  made.     After  reaching  Lisbon,  it  was  hoped, 

Navy  was   not   arranging  a   sporting  event,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  of  sentiment,  to 

It  was  not  a  gamble  on  the  turn  of  a  number,  continue    on    to    Plymouth,    England,    about 

a  do  or  die  adventure.     The  project  was  a  cool,  800  miles  farther. 

reasoned,  scientific  endeavor  to  demonstrate  As  little  as  possible  was  to  be  left  to  chance, 

the   feasibility   of   such    an    accomplishment.  In  addition  to  the  equipping  of  the  boats  with 

The  NC-boats,  the  conception  of  Rear  Admiral  all  possible  accessories  by  which  success  might 

Taylor,  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  be  assisted,  patrol  vessels  were  to  be  stationed 

had  been  designed  and  built  for  this  exact  every  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  as  stations  of  succor 

purpose.     Somewhat    more    grim,     however,  for  an  airship  in  distress,  as  lighthouses  by 

than  a  peace-time  flight  across  the  ocean  had  night,  as  guiding  posts  marked  by  columns  of 

been  his  intention.     They  were  conceived  of  smoke  by  day.    Of  dangers  to  our  flyers  there 

for  war  purposes;  to  fly  themselves  across  for  must  be  some,  but  the  Navy  is  not  accustomed 

the  purpose  of  patrolling  with  heavy  explosive  to  risking  unnecessarily  the  lives  of  its  officers 

charges  against  submarines.     Had  the  Huns  and  men,  and  with  its  patrols  intended  safe- 

not  surrendered  they  would  have  been  merely  guarding  them  as  much  as  possible.     There 

the  fore-runners  of  many  of  their  kind.  was  not,  and  there  was  not  intended  to  be, 

After  the  trials  of  the  NC-i,  the  first  of  its  any    competition    in    daredeviltry    with    the 

tribe  to  be  completed,  in  October,  19 18,  thought  other  Anglo-Saxons  already  making  prepara- 

was  immediately  given  to  plans  for  the  trans-  tions  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and 

Atlantic  flight.     The  sudden  ending  of  the  war,  determined    to    risk    all    in    their    adventure, 

however,  and  the  demobilization  duties  this  This  may  do  for  a  bold  individual,  a  free  agent 

threw  upon  the  naval  personnel  delayed  these  of  his  actions,  but  for  a  Naval  Service,  except 

plans  somewhat,  and  it  was  not  until  January  as  required  by  military  necessity,  it  would  be 

of  this  year  that  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  indefensible. 

of  the  Navy  for  the  definite  project  of  crossing  In  no  way,  except  for  the  fame  and  honor 

the  Atlantic  by  air  was  sought  and  obtained.  of  being  first  across,  were  our  flyers  to  be  the 

With  the  formal  approval  of  the  project  by  competitors  of  others  preparing  for  the  flight, 

the  Secretary,  its  definite  organization  was  im-  In  the  large  money  prizes  offered,  in  the  gifts 

mediately    taken    in    hand.     Captain    Harris  to   be   expected   from   airplane   and   airplane 

Laning,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Destroyer  Force,  engine  companies,  they  had  no  interest,  and 

worked  out  the  coordination  of  surface  craft  were  in  no  way  concerned. 

with  the  aircraft;  Captain  Hall  of  the  Coast  Each  day,  however,  we  scanned  the  news. 

Guard  and  I,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  con-  We  asked,  "What  of  Raynham?",  "What  of 

struction  of  these  ships,  were  given  the  respon-  Hawker?",    "What    of    Kerr?",    "What    of 

sibility  for  preparing  them  in  every  material  Porte?",  and  when,  finally,  our  sturdy  Nancies, 

respect  for  the  flight;  Commander  John  Towers,  as  the  NCs  had  become  known,  disappeared 

the  senior  Naval  Aviator,  in  point  of  service  in  the  eastern  haze,  and  we  knew  these  brave 

in  the  flying  branch,  was  an  appropriate  choice  men  were  still  weather  bound,  it  seemed  quite 

for  the  director  of  the  flight  plans,  and  the  certain  to  us  that  not  always  was  the  race  to 
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the  swift,  and  that  our  slower,   surer,  more  assisted  in  navigation.     No  attempt  was  made 

businesslike    methods    would    win.     He    who  by  the  three  planes  of  the  squadron  to  keep 

jumps  off  from  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  together.     Each   commanding   officer  desired 

an  airplane  with  a  single  motor,  for  the  do-or-  to  test  his  navigation  and,  accordingly,  went 

die  journey  of  1682  miles  to  the  nearest  point  it  alone.     From  this  came  the  thrill  the  world 

in  Ireland,  should  say  farewell  to  all  he  holds  received  that  night  when  it  was  reported  the 

dear  before  he  goes  for  he  may  never  see  them  NC-4  was  missing. 

again.  He  should  know  that  the  weather  all  At  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon  the  NC-4 
the  way  across  is  in  his  favor,  and  that  the  wind  which  had  been  for  some  time  out  of  sight  re- 
will  help  and  not  hinder  him.  Seldom  before  ported  to  her  sister  ships  that  one  engine  had 
the  middle  of  June  is  weather  of  this  kind  stopped,  and  that  she  was  continuing  on  hope- 
found  on  that  course  and,  as  the  world  knows,  fully,  under  three.  This  was  the  last  heard  of 
no  start  by  a  British  flyer  was  attempted  her.  At  that  time  Cape  Cod  was  astern  about 
until  in  the  desperation  attending  the  knowl-  forty  miles  and  the  course  was  laid  for  the 
edge  that  the  Nancies  had  shown  their  heels  on  southern  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Nova 
their  way  to  the  Azores,  Hawker  and  Grieve  Scotia. 

threw  caution  and  discretion  into  the  discard         This  was  the  last  word  from  the  NC-4.     At 

and  flew  out  into  the  darkness,  the  silence,  and  Halifax    nothing    more    was    known    of    her; 

into  brilliant  failure  and  history.  Washington,    the    destroyers   on    the   course, 

Our  preparations  were  thorough  and  com-  and  the  world  in  general,  knew  nothing, 
prehensive.  In  addition  to  the  stake  boats  Throughout  the  United  States,  throughout  the 
marking  the  course  from  Rockaway  Beach  to  world,  doubtless,  flashed  the  news  that  the 
Plymouth,  England,  stations  ships  with  en-  NC-4  had  mysteriously  disappeared  and  was 
gines,  spare  parts,  and  all  items  for  repairs  and  missing,  silent.  Many  anxious  vigils  were 
small  replacements  were  at  Halifax,  Trepassey  maintained  that  night  but  of  news  there  was 
Bay,  N.  F.,  in  the  Azores,  at  Lisbon,  and  at  none.  And  then,  at  five-thirty  the  next  morn- 
Plymouth.  For  forecasting  the  weather;  for  ing,  from  the  wireless  station  at  Chatham, 
signalling  to  and  from  seaplanes;  for  assisting  in  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  flashed  the  welcome 
navigating,  all  provisions  had  been  made,  news — "The  NC-4  *s  crossing  the  bar" — 
The  engines  were  tried  and  reliable;  the  ships  "crossing  the  bar,"  an  ordinary,  stodgy,  surface 
were  capable  of  covering  the  distances  in-  craft  coming  in  from  the  sea,  churning  along 
volved,  and  we  who  had  built  them  knew  that  like  any  other  ship  held  to  two  dimensions! 
only  misfortune,  as  differentiated  from  the  Here  was  an  accomplishment  of  great  value, 
ordinary  mishaps  of  operation,  would  prevent  For  some  reason  the  lubricating  oil  from  the 
the  three  from  crossing  successfully.  centre  engines  had  run  out.     Perhaps  in  the 

excitement  of  starting,  or  in  the  disorganization 

A   happy  nation   has  no  history.     Of   air-  resulting  from  the  loss  of  their  engineer,  Howard, 

planes   which   succeed   in   flights   undertaken  two  days  before,  the  oil  tanks  had  not  been 

there  is  little  to  say.     They  start  and  they  filled.     Anyway,  first  one  centre  engine  failed, 

arrive.     There  is  no  tale  unless  it  can  be  of  then  the  other,  and,  being  unable  with  the 

difficulties,  of  mishaps,  and  of  failures.     The  weight  carried  to  fly  on  two,  this  ship  of  the  air 

NC-i,  the  NC-3,  and  the  NC-4  left  Rockaway  had  landed  in  the  ocean  more  than  one  hundred 

Beach  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  8th  of  May.     The  miles  from  shore.     All  that  night  she  had  run 

NC-i   and  the  NC-3,  after  nine  more  or  less  slowly  toward  the  Chatham  Air  Station,  mak- 

uneventful  hours,  landed  in  Halifax  Harbor,  ing  her  reckoning  to  arrive  there  by  daylight — 

540  miles  from  Rockaway  Beach.     For  these  at  daylight  she  arrived. 

two  ships,  the  flight,  though  an  intensely  in-         The  NC-4  which  had  escaped  destruction 

teresting  one  and  of  the  greatest  value  in  pre-  by  fire  now  seemed  out  of  the  race.     For  such 

paring  them  for  the  longer  flight  ahead,  was  work  as  she  required  at  Chatham,  the  facilities 

without    important    incidents.     The    air    was  were  not  good.     Engines  of  the  desired  sort 

rough  for  most  of  the  journey,  and  the  physical  were  not  available,  and  it  seemed  likely  all 

strain  on  the  flyers  was  of  some  severity.     The  hopes  of  a  successful  passage  must  be  pinned 

destroyers  marking  the  course  beyond  Cape  on  the  NC-3  and  the  NC-i. 
Cod,   up  to  which  point  navigation  was  by         The  ninth  of  May  was  spent  by  the  "Three" 

points  on  the  coast  line,  were  in  place  and  and  the  "One"  in  Halifax  Harbor,  tuning  up, 
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THE    ROUTES    OF   THE   TRANS- ATLANTIC    FLIERS 

The  NC-planes  chose  the  route  via  the  Azores  because  their  gasolene  capac- 
ity was  too  limited  to  permit  a  non-stop  flight  of  more  than   1400  miles 


changing  propellers,  and  in  the  general  work 
of  preparing  for  the  flight  to  Trepassey  Bay, 
N.  F.  There  was  no  hurry  as  there  was  no 
real  expectation  of  making  the*  start  for  the 
Azores  before  the  fourteenth,  and  the  chain  of 
station  ships  would  not  be  on  posts  before  then. 
The  next  morning  at  about  nine  o'clock,  these 
two  ships  took  the  air  for  Trepassey  Bay,  460 
miles  away.  Some  few  miles  from  Halifax 
the  NC-3  landed  to  examine  a  propeller  and, 
finding  it  faulty,  returned  to  Halifax  for  a  new 
one.  The  change  accomplished,  the  journey 
was  again  taken  up.  Except  for  this  false 
start,  the  flights  of  the  two  ships  were  without 
unusual  incident,  and  in  the  case  of  both  of 
them  required  about  seven  hours.  In  coming 
down  to  alight  in  the  Bay  at  Trepassey,  very 
rough  air  was  encountered  by  both  boats  and 
the  pilots  were  forced  to  employ  all  their  skill 
and  all  their  strength  in  accomplishing  success- 
ful landings. 

Trepassey  Bay,  until  the  coming  of  the  short 
summer,  is  a  dreary,  windswept,  fog-bound 
stretch.     High   hills   fringe   it   about.     From 


these  hills,  the  winds,  which  blow  almost 
ceaselessly,  roll  into  the  Bay  and,  boiling  and 
churning,  make  flying  conditions  very  hard. 

Until  the  fourteenth,  the  weather  over  New 
England  and  to  the  northward  was  bad.  On 
that  day  it  was  foggy  on  the  Newfoundland 
banks  and  a  start  by  the  "Three"  and  the 
"One"  was  not  possible.  From  Chatham  had 
come  word  that  Read  had  replaced  his  bad 
engine  and  would  get  under  way  as  soon  as 
the  weather  was  favorable.  That  morning  he 
left  for  Halifax — the  lame  duck  was  again  on 
the  wing — and  that  afternoon  arrived  there. 
An  engine  had  been  borrowed  at  the  Air  Station; 
the  NC-4  had  been  run  up  to  shore;  shears 
had  been  erected,  and  a  good  engine  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  bad;  and  here  she  was  in  the 
race  once  more,  and  on  the  way  to  join  her  less 
harassed  sisters. 

All  the  world  loves  a  lame  duck  that  refuses 
to  ask  a  handicap.  On  May  fourteenth,  the 
eyes  of  the  world  were  on  the  NC-4;  the  hope 
of  the  world  was  with  her;  the  voice  of  the 
world  said,  "watch  Read." 
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The  next  day,  the  fifteenth,  Towers  in  the 
"Three,"  and  Bellinger  in  the  "One,"  made  a 
late  afternoon  attempt  to  get  away  for  the 
Azores.  The  weather  was  good,  though  at 
Trepassey  the  bay  was  very  rough.  The  planes 
were  too  heavily  loaded  for  the  state  of  the  sea 
and  could  not  take  the  air.  As  they  taxied 
back  to  their  buoys  to  remove  a  portion  of  the 
weight,  the  NC-4  came  down  from  a  high 
altitude  and  preceded  them  up  the  bay  to  her 
anchorage.  The  squadron  was  once  more  to- 
gether, and  in  the  hope  of  making  a  full  squad- 
ron getaway  on  the  morrow  the  start  was  post- 
poned. 

That  night  and  all  the  next  day  the  overhaul 
gang  groomed  the  NC-4.  The  engine  borrowed 
at  Chatham  was  removed  and  replaced  by  one 
exactly  similar  to  the  other  three.  By  the  late 
afternoon  the  "Four"  was  ready  in  every  re- 
spect, and  on  equal  terms  once  more  with  the 
others. 

Weather  conditions  were  splendid.  The 
special  weather  "shark"  sent  to  Newfoundland 
to  digest  all  weather  reports  and  predict  the 
weather  to  be  expected  ahead,  promised  smooth 
seas  and  clear  skies  at  the  Azores.  All  de- 
stroyers were  on  their  stations.  At  6:03 
(Newfoundland  time)  the  NC-3,  commanded 
by  Squadron  Commander  Towers,  cast  off 
from  moorings  and  taxied  down  the  bay  toward 
the  open  water.  At  short  intervals  the  "  Four" 
and  the  "One"  followed.  At  7:17  the  NC-4 
took  the  air,  the  first  airplane  to  ever  take 
wing  on  such  an  adventure.  The  NC-3  ar,d 
the  NC-i,  somewhat  more  heavily  loaded 
than  the  "  Four,"  were  having  difficulty  in 
getting  off  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the 
"Three,"  this  was  so  serious  that  Lieutenant 
Rhodes,  the  reserve  engineer,  was  disembarked, 
and  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds  of 
weight,  including  a  portion  of  the  radio,  was 
removed.  During  this  time  the  "Four"  flew 
on  out  of  sight  and,  apparently,  the  ocean 
flight  was  on;  but,  after  about  ten  minutes, 
she  returned  and  landed  to  wait  for  her  com- 
panions. Once  more  the  engines  roared  and 
the  "Three,"  with  her  crew  reduced  to  five 
men,  followed  in  quick  succession  by  the 
"Four"  and  the  "One,"  each  with  a  crew  of 
six,  rose  from  the  water  and  headed  out  into 
the  unknown  of  the  ocean,  for  a  longer  non-stop 
flight,  if  success  was  to  follow,  than  any  air- 
plane had  ever  made  before.  At  8 127  they  were 
lost  to  sight. 

Until  Station  13  was  reached,  seven  hundred 


miles  from  the  start,  all  went  well.  On  the 
'Three"  there  had  been  some  difficulty  with 
interior  lighting,  but  otherwise  perfect  func- 
tioning of  all  important  equipment.  After  that 
station  ship  the  NC-3  sighted  no  more  de- 
stroyers, and  though  she  made  an  attempt  to 
pick  up  the  course  again  by  standing  back  and 
forth  at  angles  to  it  this  was  without  avail. 
Difficulties  of  the  NC-3,  due  to  clouds,  fog,  rain, 
contrary  "winds,  and  ignorance  of  exact  posi- 
tion, increased  from  then  until,  at  one  o'clock 
(meridian  of  Greenwich  time),  about  fifteen 
hours  after  starting,  a  landing  was  made. 
Gasolene  was  running  low,  only  enough  re- 
maining for  about  two  hours  of  flight,  and  it 
was  decided  to  land  upon  the  sea,  to  determine, 
as  soon  as  the  sun  came  out,  the  exact  position 
of  the  plane,  which  it  was  felt,  could  not  be 
very  far  from  one  of  the  Islands  of  the  Azores. 

The  NC-i  sighted  station  ship  17,  and  then 
saw  no  more  destroyers.  Their  weather  ex- 
perience was  similar  to  that  of  the  "Three," 
and  feeling  uncertain  of  their  position,  and 
becoming  apprehensive  of  their  gasolene  supply 
they  landed,  also,  by  coincidence,  after  fifteen 
hours'  flying. 

The  NC-4,  luckier  than  her  sisters,  though 
no  destroyers  since  No.  16  had  been  sighted, 
and  almost  constant  fog  had  been  encountered, 
passed  over  the  Island  of  Flores,  forty-five 
miles  off  her  course  to  the  southward,  and 
knew  from  this  where  she  was.  She  came 
down  to  about  two  hundred  feet  and,  finding 
the  fog  to  be  clearing,  and  having  a  definite 
point  for  departure,  steered  for  destroyer  22. 
This  destroyer  was  sighted;  everything  was 
working  splendidly;  gasolene  for  two  hundred 
miles  remained,  and  Read  started  on  for  Ponta 
Delgada,  his  destination.  Soon  after,  the  fog 
closed  down;  destroyer  23  was  not  sighted; 
and  it  was  decided  to  play  safe,  pick  up  the 
Island  of  Fayal,  find  the  Harbor  of  Horta  and 
land  there.  At  four  minutes  past  one  Fayal 
was  sighted  and  a  landing  was  made  in  a  small 
bay,  which  in  the  fog  was  mistaken  for  Horta. 
The  mistake  was  seen;  again  the  NC-4,  already 
holder  of  the  world's  record  for  a  non-stop 
flight,  took  the  air,  rounded  the  next  point, 
and  through  the  fog  saw  the  U.  S.  S.  Columbia 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  Down  near  her 
they  landed:  out  broke  the  Ensign  of  their 
country  and  the  starred  Union  Jack.  What- 
ever else  might  happen,  though  the  Atlantic 
flight  was  not  yet  complete,  the  NC-4  had 
crossed  from  Newfoundland,  which  is  a  part  of 
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North  America,  to  the  Azores,  which  are  a  part 
of  Europe. 

The  next  day,  the  NC-4  flew  to  Ponta  Del- 
gada  to  tune  up  for  the  last  leg  of  the  flight 
across  the  ocean. 

The  NC-i  and  the  NC-3  had  miscalculated 
the  state  of  the  sea.  Fog  is  ordinarily  a  com- 
panion of  calm  weather  and  rarely  does  it 
blanket  a  disturbed  surface.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  swells  were  high  and  considerable 
wind  was  blowing  and  these  craft  once  on  the 
water  would  have  been  unable  to  take  the  air 
again  even  had  they  known  which  way  to  go. 

After  four  hours  and  a  half  on  the  water, 
with  the  wind  increasing  and  the  waves  growing 
in  height,  a  small  tramp  steamship  sighted  the 
NC-i  through  an  opening  in  the  fog  and  sped 
down  to  offer  assistance.  This  was  the  steam- 
ship Ionia.  It  was  impossible  to  tow  the  sea- 
plane with  the  seas  running,  the  situation  of 
her  crew  would  have  been  critical  if  left  on 
board,  and  as  a  result  they  were  transferred  to 
the  steamship.  Later  in  the  afternoon  one  of 
the  destroyers,  notified  by  wireless  of  the  mis- 
hap to  the  "One,"  came  alongside  the  plane 
and  attempted  to  tow  it  into  port.  This 
attempt  was  fruitless  and,  sometime  on  the 
following  day,  the  battered,  wrecked  remnants 
of  the  gallant  craft  broken  by  the  sea  sank  or 
floated  away.  The  landing  had  been  made 
close  to  the  Island  of  Fayal,  and  the  distance 
flown  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  carry  the  NC-i  to  port,  had  they  known 
where  they  were. 

In  landing,  the  NC-3  had  injured  the  hull 
seriously  enough  to  cause  considerable  leakage 
and  the  central  engine  support  struts  were  so 
seriously  bowed  as  to  make  further  flight  im- 
possible. The  weather,  which  had  promised  to 
clear,  became  darker  than  ever;  a  gale  com- 
menced to  blow,  and  the  situation  was  des- 
perate. They  were  forty  to  sixty  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Island  of  Fayal  and,  though 
they  did  not  know  it  then,  their  sending  wireless 
was  not  working.  Messages  were  constantly 
received  though,  and  it  was  cheering  to  know 
that  the  "Four"  had  arrived  in  Horta,  and 
that  the  crew  of  the  "One"  was  safe.  But 
the  same  messages  which  bore  this  cheerful 
news,  bore  the  orders  to  the  destroyers  to 
search  a  portion  of  the  ocean  where  the  NC-3 
was  not,  and  they  knew  that  upon  their  own 
unaided  efforts  must  probably  depend  entirely 
their  rescue. 

The  wind  was  from  such  a  direction  that  the 


ship  was  being  blown  toward  the  main  group 
of  islands  and  it  was  decided  to  drift  rather 
than  undertake  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
running  under  their  engines. 

At  about  midday  on  Sunday  the  Island  of 
Pico  was  sighted.  It  was  too  rough  to  taxi, 
and  safety  lay  in  drifting  before  thewind  toward 
San  Miguel,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  a  bitter  decision  but 
inescapable. 

The  seaplane  was  slowly  but  surely  disinte- 
grating. A  part  of  the  tail  had  carried  away; 
hull  leakage  had  increased  and  required  almost 
constant  pumping  and  bailing;  the  fabric  on 
the  wings  was  torn  to  ribbons,  and  many  of 
the  ribs  were  broken.  Twenty-two  hours  after 
landing,  the  float  on  the  left  hand  wing  tip  was 
wrenched  loose,  and,  after  this,  one  of  the  crew 
was  kept  on  the  other  wing  to  prevent  capsizing. 

Chocolate,  sandwiches,  oily,  rusty  water 
from  the  radiators,  were  food  and  drink.  Two 
nights  had  passed  with  little  sleep,  the  third 
was  approaching,  and  if  the  other  wing  tip  float 
should  carry  away  disaster  would  be  almost 
certain. 

Early  Monday  morning  San  Miguel  was 
sighted,  and  partly  drifting  and  partly  taxiing, 
they  worked  in  so  that  it  was  certain,  unless  they 
were  overtaken  by  some  greater  misfortune, 
they  would  make  the  port  of  Ponta  Delgada. 

In  the  late  afternoon,  the  destroyer  Harding 
sighted  the  castaways  and  came  full  speed  to 
offer  assistance.  This  was  declined,  and,  with 
the  Harding  as  an  escort,  this  bedraggled,  di- 
sheveled wreck,  with  one  wing  pontoon  gone, 
another  wrenched  off  just  as  port  was  entered, 
the  wings  battered,  torn,  and  broken,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tail  missing,  its  wires  hanging 
in  loops,  limped  proudly  into  port. 

Through  stormy  seas,  these  craft  of  the  air 
had  carried  their  crews  to  safety.  How  much 
of  confidence  in  the  future  of  trans-Atlantic 
flight  the  ability  of  the  NC-3  to  carry  to  port 
her  crew  for  fifty-five  hours  through  more  than 
two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  stormy  seas 
has  given! 

On  Saturday  there  was  celebration  by  the 
men  who  built  the  Nancies.  At  noon  Mr. 
Glenn  Curtiss,  the  head  of  the  Curtiss  Com- 
pany, which  collaborated  with  the  Navy  in 
designing  and  building  these  ships,  telephoned 
me  to  repeat  the  report  of  the  Associated  Press 
that  they  had  all  landed  safely  in  the  Azores, 
and  to  express  his  felicitations.  At  five-thirty 
the  ticker   bore   this   news — "London.     Dis- 
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patches  received  here  this  afternoon  report  the 
arrival  at  the  Azore  Islands  of  all  three  of  the 
American  Naval  Planes.  It  was  stated  that 
the  last  of  the  NC's  got  there  at  1 135  p.  m." 

The  afternoon  papers  printed  a  rumor  that 
only  the  "Four"  had  arrived,  but  evidence 
to  the  contrary  was  overwhelming.  At  a 
dinner  that  night  I  broke  the  rule  of  a  lifetime 
and,  in  a  brief  speech,  promised  that  in  a  day 
or  two  all  three  boats  would  take  the  air  for  a 
landing  in  Lisbon,  in  a  day  or  two  more  for  a 
landing  in  Plymouth.  Queer  things  happen 
at  dinners! 

How  different  it  was  on  Sunday  morning. 
Read  only  with  his  ship  at  the  Azores.  Bellin- 
ger and  his  crew  safe,  but  our  first  born,  the 
NC-i,  a  wreck  and  abandoned.  Towers, 
Richardson,  McCulloch,  Lavender,  and  Moore, 
silent  on  the  NC-3  somewhere  on  the  ocean, 
perhaps  under  the  ocean  and  silent  forever. 
We  knew  the  NC-3;  we  knew  the  staunchness 
of  her  frame;  the  honesty  of  her  construction; 
and  though  silent  hour  succeeding  silent  hour 
gave  uneasiness,  we  never  doubted  her. 

Only  the  "Four"  was  left!  Only  the  'Tame 
duck,"  miraculously  restored,  to  carry  the 
flag  across.  Hawker  had  failed;  Raynham  had 
crashed  and  was  out  of  it;  no  other  aspirant 
for  the  aerial  laurels  could  start  for  several 
weeks.     Read  was  going  to  take  no  chances 


on  success.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when 
the  weather  was  perfect,  with  nothing  harsher 
to  encounter  than  a  gentle  wind  from  the  west 
to  help  him  on  his  way,  his  ship  rose  and  flew 
without  mishap  or  important  incident  for  seven 
hundred  and  forty-six  miles  to  Lisbon. 

At  Lisbon  the  trans-Atlantic  flight  ended. 
The  flight  in  a  day  or  so,  to  Plymouth,  England, 
was  a  sentimental  journey,  undertaken  be- 
cause from  Plymouth  the  Pilgrims  sailed;  be- 
cause, equally  with  ourselves,  the  imagination 
of  the  British  had  been  fired  by  the  import,  by 
the  magnificence,  of  the  classic  air  adventure; 
because  in  our  hearts  we  felt  that  to  be  com- 
plete our  flight  starting  on  English-speaking 
soil  must  end  on  English-speaking  soil. 

At  Lisbon  was  written  for  all  time  on  His- 
tory's tablets,  that  first  to  cross  the  ocean  by 
air  was  a  ship  whose  every  part  was  American, 
whose  design  and  construction  were  American 
in  every  line,  whose  men  were  of  the  American 
Navy  and  of  American  birth. 

And  now  other  English-speaking  men  have 
flown  directly  across  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  British  Isles,  rivalling  the  flight  of  those 
who  were  the  first  to  span  the  ocean  through 
the  air.  And  to  them  all  honor  is  due,  while 
dedicated  to  history  forever  are  Read  and  Stone 
and  Hinton,  Breese  and  Rodd  and  Rhodes — ■ 
the  pioneer  adventurers — the  men  of  the  NC-4. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  AND  TENDENCIES  OF  MOHAMMEDANISM 

The  Effect  of  the  Followers  of  the  Prophet  on  the  Peace 
Of  the  World.  The  Change  from  the  Religious  to 
The  Nationalistic  Attitude  Among   the   Mohammedans 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THE  vigorous  protests  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Government  by 
the  Indian  Mohammedans  against 
doing  away  with  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  expelling  the  Sultan  from  Con- 
stantinople had  a  significant  aftermath.  Al- 
most at  once  a  change  of  attitude  was  visible 
in  England  regarding  the  Near  Eastern  settle- 
ment. British  voices  began  to  be  raised  against 
too  drastic  action  and  in  favor  of  at  least  par- 


tial concessions  to  Moslem  susceptibilities. 
That  meant  that  Englishmen  remembered  the 
fact  that  the  British  Empire  contains  nearly 
100,000,000  Mohammedans,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land being  the  greatest  Moslem  ruler  on  earth. 
That  showed  the  latent  influence  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan World. 

Many  persons  think  of  the  Moslem  world 
as  sunk  in  decadence,  sloth,  and  slumber. 
Such  persons  are  about  a  century  behind  the 
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times.  A  hundred  years  ago,  to  be  sure,  the 
state  of  Islam  seemed  a  pretty  hopeless  one. 
Yet,  at  that  very  moment,  a  voice  was  crying 
from  out  the  vast  Arabian  desert,  the  cradle  of 
Islam,  calling  the  Faithful  to  better  things. 
This  puritan  reformer  was  the  celebrated  Abd- 
el-Wahab,  and  his  followers,  known  as  "  Waha- 
bites,"  spread  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Thus  began  the 
movement  known  as  the  Mohammedan  Re- 
vival. With  many  vicissitudes,  it  has  per- 
sisted ever  since,  and  was  never  more  active 
than  at  the  present  day.  It  has  assumed  a 
multitude  of  forms  and  is  as  much  political  as 
religious  in  character.  Its  political  aims  are 
summed  up  in  the  term  "Pan-Islamism" — 
the  reunion  of  all  the  Faithful  in  a  restored 
Caliphate  under  the  leadership  of  a  true 
"Khalifa"  or  "Successor"  of  Mahomet,  the 
"Shadow  of  God  on  Earth."  Since  Islam  was 
in  its  inception  an  aggressive,  proselytizing 
religion,  spreading  its  gospel  by  the  sword, 
Pan-Islamism  has  always  struck  a  warlike 
note,  and  this  warlike  tendency  has  been  in- 
flamed by  an  external  factor — Christendom's 
aggression  against  the  realm  of  Islam.  For 
during  the  very  century  that  Islam  was  gather- 
ing itself  together  and  renewing  its  vitality, 
the  Christian  Powers  were  pressing  upon  Islam 
with  a  violence  unknown  since  the  Crusades. 
One  by  one  the  Moslem  States  fell  under 
Christian  rule,  till  in  19 14  only  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  remote,  mountain-girt  Afghanistan 
retained  genuine  independence.  The  rest  of 
the  Moslem  world  had  been  partitioned  be- 
tween Europe's  far-flung  colonial  empires. 

THE    THREATENED    "  HOLY    WAR" 

THANKS  to  Europe's  superiority  in  arms, 
the  partitioning  of  the  Moslem  world 
was  effected  with  comparatively  little  fighting. 
The  Moslems,  however,  realized  their  plight, 
and  their  hearts  were  full  of  bitterness.  Every- 
where the  hope  of  vengeance  and  freedom 
played,  mirage-like,  before  their  imagination, 
when,  on  some  great  day,  Islam  should  rise 
in  the  legendary  "Jihadd"  or  "Holy  War" 
and  should  sweep  the  arrogant  Infidels  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Well,  the  Great  War  broke  out  in  1914, 
just  as  many  keen-sighted  Moslems  had 
long  foreseen,  it  having  been  a  common 
prophecy  in  Islam  that  the  Infidel  robbers 
would  one  day  quarrel  over  their  booty  and 
start  cutting  each   other's  throats.    At  first 


blush  it  might  have  seemed  that  the  moment 
for  the  Jihadd  had  come.  And  the  opportunity 
was  soon  offered.  Toward  the  close  of  19 14, 
Turkey  entered  the  European  conflict  and 
solemnly  declared  the  "Holy  War"  upon 
Russia,  France,  and  Britain,  the  three  chief 
partitioners  of  Islamic  lands.  And  yet — the 
Holy  War  did  not  "come  off."  A  certain 
tremor,  to  be  sure,  was  everywhere  felt,  and  a 
few  benighted  mountaineers  or  desert  tribes- 
men rose  here  and  there  at  the  Khalifa's  call. 
But,  outside  the  Turkish  frontiers,  there  was 
no  general  response,  and  even  here  real  en- 
thusiasm was  confined  to  the  true  Turks  or 
"Osmanli,"  the  Arabs  showing  a  tepid  zeal 
later  transformed  into  hostility  and  open  in- 
surrection in  alliance  with  Turkey's  Infidel 
enemies. 

Why  this  fiasco?  In  part,  no  doubt,  it  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  particular  "  Holy  War" 
was  declared  by  a  governing  group  of  free- 
thinking  "Young  Turks"  for  the  benefit  of 
German  Infidels — scarcely  a  call  to  inflame  the 
fanaticism  of  pious  True  Believers.  In  part, 
also,  it  was  due  to  the  strong  military  hold 
maintained  by  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
making  rebellion  an  almost  hopeless  under- 
taking. Even  Moslem  zealots  want  a  "run 
for  their  money"  before  gaining  Paradise 
through  death  in  battle  for  the  Faith. 

ASIATIC   NATIONALISM 

BUT  there  was  another  reason  for  the  Holy 
War  fiasco  which,  though  seldom  men- 
tioned, probably  had  a  more  fundamental 
influence  than  any  of  the  others.  This  was 
the  dissolving  effect  of  the  growing  spirit  of 
Asiatic  nationalism  upon  Islamic  unity.  With- 
in the  last  few  decades  the  nationalistic  philos- 
ophy which  transformed  Europe  has  passed 
over  into  Asia.  The  'Young  Turk"  and 
'Young  Egyptian"  movements,  the  "Nation- 
alist" stirrings  in  Persia  and  India,  and  the 
Chinese  Revolution,  are  all  unmistakable 
signs  that  Asia  is  in  the  throes  of  national  self- 
consciousness.  This  means  a  radical  shift  in 
political  values.  Hitherto  Asiatics  have  united 
or  divided  mainly  along  lines  of  religion.  So 
it  was  with  Europeans  many  centuries  ago. 
But  just  as  the  gospel  of  nationality  which 
came  to  Europe  with  the  Renaissance  and 
Reformation  disrupted  the  Catholic  unity  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  made  Crusades  impossi- 
ble, so  that  same  gospel  has  been  relaxing  the 
bonds  of  Islamic  solidarity,  transforming  the 
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True  Believers  into  Patriots  first  and  Moslems  to  Arabia,  provided  this  were  done  by  Islam 
afterward,  and  rendering  a  real  Jihadd  im-  itself  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  European  in- 
probable  if  no  nationalistic  issues  are  involved,  trigue,  which  would  vitiate  the  transfer  in  the 
Beginning  with  the  Ottoman  Empire,  .the  eyes  of  devout  Mohammedans.  But  the  plans 
two-fold  reaction  of  the  Islamic  world  can  broached  at  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
be  strikingly  seen.  I  have  already  explained  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
the  interest  felt  for  Turkey  throughout  Islam,  certainly  do  raise  bitter  Moslem  protests  on 
both  as  the  one  independent  Mohammedan  both  religious  and  nationalistic  grounds.  These 
Power  of  importance  and  as  the  seat  of  the  protests  are  so  numerous  that  they  must  be 
Caliphate.  Now  the  Ottoman  Empire  contains  analyzed  in  detail, 
two  Mohammedan  peoples — Turks  and  Arabs; 

*.u     T      1                       •        +u              *                  4-     •      1    A  CONSTANTINOPLE 

the  I  urks  occupying  the  western  part,  includ- 
ing Constantinople,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  >"T"VHE  proposed  erection  of  Constantinople 
Armenian  Highlands;  the  Arabs  the  eastern  1  into  a  neutralized  state  under  the  author- 
part  beyond  the  dividing  wall  of  the  Taurus  ity  of  the  Christian  Great  Powers  is  most 
Mountains,  including  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  distasteful  to  Islam.  While  Constantinople 
and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  itself.  The  Turks  is  not  a  Moslem  "Holy  City"  in  the  sense  of 
and  Arabs  have  never  gotten  on  well  together.  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  it  is  yet  held  in  deep 
Their  racial  temperaments  are  too  incompati-  veneration  by  all  True  Believers.  Under 
ble.  In  former  times  their  common  Islamic  Moslem  rule  since  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in 
faith  and  their  common  hatred  and  contempt  1453,  Constantinople,  or  "Stamboul,"  to  give 
of  the  Infidel  kept  them  united  against  Chris-  it  its  Moslem  name,  has  been  both  the  capital 
tian  aggression,  whatever  the  state  of  their  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  temporal 
domestic  relations.  But,  for  the  last  genera-  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  the  seat  of 
tion,  the  new  nationalist  leaven  has  been  the  Caliphate,  thus  occupying  in  Islam  a 
disrupting  the  religious  tie.  Long  before  the  position  analogous  to  that  held  by  Rome  in 
late  war  the  Arab  half  of  the  Empire  was  Western  Christendom.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
seething  with  an  Arab  nationalist  movement  Moslems  will  regard  the  passing  of  their  Rome 
looking  to  emancipation  from  Turkish  rule  and  under  Christian  sway.  Besides  these  religious 
the  founding  of  a  great  Arab  Empire.  This  objections,  there  is  also  the  nationalistic  dislike 
explains  the  revolt  of  Arabia  in  19 16  under  that  felt  by  Ottoman  Turks  and  the  other  members 
venerated  religious  leader  the  Shereef  of  Mecca,  of  the  "  Pan-Turanian"  bloc  at  the  loss  of  the 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  ally  himself  with  the  historic  seat  of  Turkish  power  and  glory.  The 
Christian  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks'  definite  expulsion  from  Europe  will  be 
Turks  have  been  developing  a  nationalism  of  a  blow  not  easily  borne.  The  effect  of  Islamic 
their  own.  This  is  the  famous  "Pan-Turanian"  protests  is  already  seen  in  English  proposals  to 
movement  of  which  so  much  was  heard  during  leave  the  Turkish  Sultans  some  show  of  author- 
the  war,  and  which  had  as  its  goal  the  political  ity  in  Constantinople. 

amalgamation  of  all  the  scattered  branches  of  European  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Turco-Tartar  race  in  Asia  Mjnor,  the  Asia  Minor  have  likewise  roused  loud  pro- 
Caucasus,  Persia,  South  Russia,  and  Central  tests  in  Islam.  Asia  Minor  is  a  huge  penin- 
Asia.  Thus,  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  en-  sula  jutting  out  from  the  continental  mass  of 
tered  the  Great  War  in  1914,  its  Moslem  ele-  Asia  toward  Europe,  from  which  it  is  separated 
ments  were  thinking  in  terms  of  nationalism  only  by  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bosphorus 
even  more  than  of  religion,  and  since  these  and  Dardanelles.  Its  interior  is  a  high  plateau 
nationalisms  conflicted,  they  caused  first  dis-  ringed  about  by  mountains  which  slope  sharply 
union  and  then  disruption,  to  the  Empire's  down  into  the  seas  which  wash  it  on  three  sides 
undoing.  and  rise  on  the  east  into  the  Taurus  mountain- 
Now  all  this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  Mos-  wall.  Asia  Minor  is  the  true  homeland  of  the 
Iems  everywhere.  Therefore  the  Islamic  world  Turks.  Of  its  11,000,000  inhabitants  more 
would  offer  no  religious  objections  to  a  division  than  8,000,000  are  Turks,  who  constitute  vir- 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire  into  a  Turkish  and  an  tually  the  whole  population  of  the  interior. 
Arab  state.  It  would  also  probably  not  object  Along  the  seacoasts,  however,  especially  along 
to  a  transference  of  the  Caliphate  or  spiritual  the  western  or  /Egean  sea-front,  runs  a  ribbon 
headship  of  Islam  from  the  Turkish  Sultans  of  Greek  Christian  population,  totalling  about 
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2,000,000.     Again,  in  the  Taurus  regions  of  the  there  is  some  comparatively  good  land  along 

extreme  east  are  a  certain  number  of  Armen-  the  coasts,   while  the   far   interior  is  dotted 

ians,  probably  numbering  more  than  500,000  sparsely  with  oases.     Its  area  is  no  less  than 

before  the  massacres  of  the  late  war.  1,200,000  square  miles — one-third  the  size  of 

The  plans  elaborated  at  Versailles  for  the  the  United  States,  but  the  population  is  not 
settlement  of  Asia  Minor  contemplate  a  prac-  more  than  five  or  six  million.  Even  before 
tically  complete  partition  of  the  peninsula  1914  only  the  Red  Sea  littoral  was  under 
between  various  European  nations.  Greece  Turkish  control.  This  Red  Sea  littoral  is  in 
receiving  most  of  the  /Egean  region,  Italy  the  some  ways  the  most  important  part  of  Arabia, 
southern  coast  districts,  the  projected  pro-  since  its  middle  section,  the  so-called  Hedjaz, 
tected  state  of  Armenia  being  assigned  some  contains  the  Holy  Cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
of  the  Taurus  region.  The  utmost  that  would  while  its  southern  section  is  fertile  Yemen, 
remain  to  the  Turks  would  therefore  be  the  The  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula  is  a  British 
semi-desert  interior  plateau,  and  even  here  sphere  of  influence.  At  the  southwest  corner 
European  control  and  "spheres  of  influence"  is  located  the  Aden  Protectorate,  important  as 
would  render  the  Turkish  state  a  mere  shadow,  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  and  as 
Thus  Islam  is  faced  with  the  prospect  of  seeing  a  way-station  on  the  route  to  the  Far  East, 
a  great,  independent  Moslem  region  pass  under  At  the  southeast  corner  is  the  much  larger 
Christian  control,  while  the  Turks  are  threat-  "Sultanate"  of  Oman,  also  long  under  British 
ened  with  nothing  short  of  national  death,  protection.  The  vast  interior  is  really  in- 
Here  again  the  shock  to  both  religious  and  dependent.  Many  tribes  roam  over  its  burn- 
nationalistic  susceptibilities  is  plain.  ing  sands,  but  a  powerful  line  of  able  chieftains, 

East  and  northeast  of  Asia  Minor  stretch  the  Beni  Saud,  have  gradually  subdued  these 

the     highlands     of     Armenia,    a     nexus    of  tribes  to  their  will,  until  to-day  a  genuine  desert 

lofty    mountains    and    wind-swept    plateaux.  Empire   exists,    its   capital    being   the   fertile 

Armenia  is  a  region  of  mixed  Christian  and  oasis  of  Nejd,   lying  in  mysterious  isolation 

Moslem  population.    The  Armenians,  though  far  in  the  heart  of  the  desert.     Thus,  at  the 

found  throughout,  nowhere  form  an  absolute  beginning  of  the  late  war,  Arabia  was  divided 

majority  of  the  population.     This  was  true  politically  into  three  parts:  Turkish  Arabia, 

even  before  the  terrible  massacres  of  the  late  running  clear  down  the  western  or  Red  Sea 

war,  when  almost  half  the  Armenian  element  coast;  British  Arabia,  lying  at  the  peninsula's 

perished.    The    Moslems   are   of   two   types,  southern  tips;  and   Free  Arabia,   the  desert 

Turks  and  Kurds,  the  Turks  living  in  the  towns  Empire  of  Nejd. 

and  in  the  open  country  as  gentry  and  peasants,  The  war  has  wrought  great  changes.     Turk- 

the  Kurds  mostly  living  as  shepherds  in  the  ish  rule  in  the  peninsula  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 

mountains.  and  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the 

The  Versailles  Conference  plans  to  erect  an  former   Turkish    sphere    have   declared    their 

Armenian  state  under  the  protection  of  the  independence  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz 

Great  Powers.     This  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  under  the  rule  of  the  Shereef  of  Mecca.     The 

Armenians'  age-long  dream  of  freedom  and  has  Shereef's  revolt  was  favored  by  England  from 

the   enthusiastic   assent   of   Christendom.     It  the  start  and  was  probably  at  British  instiga- 

does  not,  however,  please  Islam.     To  Moslems,  tion.     Whether    the    new    kingdom    includes 

this  is  a  Moslem  land.     For  many  centuries  it  Yemen,  or  whether  that   is  destined  to  fall 

has  been  under  Moslem  rule,  and  more  than  half  under  closer  dependence  to  the  Aden  Protec- 

the  population  is  Mohammedan.     To  Moslems,  torate  is  not  yet  certain.     What  is  certain  is 

the  creation  of  an  Armenian  state  will  be  yet  that  England  now  exercises  a  veiled  protector- 

another  slice  cut  from  the  living  body  of  Islam,  ate  over  all  Arabia.     The  Shereef  is  on  the 

the  subjecting  of  yet  another  Moslem  popula-  best  of  terms  with  the  English,  who  in  turn 

tion  to  Infidel  sway.  favor  his  Syrian  aspirations.     As  for  Bin  Saud, 

the  ruler  of  Nejd,  he  has  maintained  a  prudent 

ARABIA  reserve,  keeping  his  clouds  of  Bedouin  warriors 

ARABIA  is  a  vast  plateau,  bounded  by  the  strictly  at  home. 

>  sea  on  three  sides  and  to  the  north  merg-  England's  control  of  Arabia  has  a  two-fold 

ing  imperceptibly  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  importance.     In  the  first  place,  it  fills  the  last 

Mesopotamia.     Most  of  it  is  desert,  though  link  in  her  chain  of  empire  running  from  India 
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across  Baluchistan,  southern  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, also  fallen  under  British  control  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Thus  the  British  dream 
"Cairo-Calcutta,"  or,  still  better  "Capetown- 
Cairo-Calcutta,"  is  at  last  potentially  realized. 
In  the  second  place,  England's  influence  over 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz  means  a  veiled 
control  over  the  Holy  Cities,  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, thus  increasing  Britain's  prestige  through- 
out the  Moslem  world.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
reverse  side  to  this.  So  jealously  sensitive  are 
Moslem  susceptibilities  regarding  the  Holy 
Cities  that  Islamic  fanaticism  may  be  aroused 
at  sight  of  the  sacred  Kaaba  of  Mecca  thus 
falling  within  the  penumbra  of  British  world- 
power. 

SYRIA 

SYRIA  is  the  long  strip  of  relatively  habit- 
able land  lying  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea  and  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Arabian 
desert.  The  main  line  of  communication  be- 
tween Asia  and  Africa,  Syria  has  throughout 
history  been  a  meeting-place  and  battleground 
of  nations,  and  to-day,  as  formerly,  its  racially 
mixed  population  is  divided  into  many  an- 
tagonistic factions,  the  dividing  lines  being 
mostly  those  of  religion.  The  majority  of  the 
population  is  Arab-speaking  and  Arab-feeling, 
however  mixed  its  blood,  the  bonds  of  Islam 
and  Arabic  culture  having  smoothed  former 
differences  away.  But  there  are  several  minor- 
ities which  hold  themselves  jealously  apart. 
In  the  northwest,  near  the  Mediterranean,  rises 
the  mountain  mass  of  the  Lebanon,  inhabited 
largely  by  a  Christian  population,  the  Maron- 
ites,  in  spiritual  communion  with  Rome  and 
for  centuries  under  the  political  protection  of 
France.  The  Versailles  Peace  Conference  has 
recognized  France's  right  to  obtain  a  sphere  of 
influence  in  Syria.  The  disputed  point  is  as 
to  the  size  of  this  sphere.  France  wants  to 
include  virtually  the  whole  of  Syria,  stretching 
inland  beyond  the  famous  city  of  Damascus. 
But  the  Kingdom  of  the  Hedjaz  claims  the 
Syrian  hinterland,  and  Britain  favors  this  con- 
tention. The  sympathies  both  of  the  Arab 
race  and  the  Islamic  world  at  large  are  with  the 
Hedjaz  in  this  dispute,  and  a  French  occupation 
of  Damascus  would  be  regarded  with  much 
Moslem  ill-will.  In  fact,  most  Mohammedans 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  any  French  sphere  in 
Syria. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Syrian  region 
lies  the  small  but  storied  land  of  Palestine. 


Here  clash  the  interests  of  three  great  religions 
— Christianity,  Islam,  and  Judaism — to  all  of 
which  Palestine  is  holy  ground.  In  the  eyes 
of  pious  Moslems  Jerusalem  is,  after  Mecca, 
the  most  sacred  spot  on  earth.  A  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  Moslem  Arab. 
Considerable  Christian  and  Jewish  minorities 
also  exist,  the  Jews  having  greatly  increased 
of  late  years  owing  to  Zionist  colonization. 
The  Zionist  dream  of  making  Palestine  a  Jewish 
state  awakens  mixed  feelings  in  Islam.  Fun- 
damentally Mohammedans  do  not  like  the 
idea,  and  Arab  nationalists  are  also  opposed, 
holding  as  they  do  that  Palestine  is  to-day  an 
Arab  land.  But  many  Moslems  believe  that 
a  Jewish  Palestine  would  be  a  bulwark  against 
Christian  penetration. 

EGYPT 

JUDGED  by  the  precedent  of  Egypt,  Arab- 
ism  offers  grave  problems  for  British  states- 
manship, despite  the  present  cordial  relations 
between  Britain  and  the  Hedjaz  Kingdom,  for 
though  Egypt  has  been  under  British  rule  since 
1882  it  has  always  been  restive  beneath  the 
British  yoke  and  never  more  so  than  to-day. 
Egypt  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  unruly,  yet 
most  vital,  links  in  Britain's  chain  of  empire. 
Its  geographical  situation,  with  the  Suez 
Canal,  makes  Egypt  the  true  nodal  point  be- 
tween the  Empire's  eastern  and  western  halves, 
and  virtually  all  Englishmen  are  agreed  that 
permanent  British  possession  of  Egypt  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Naturally,  however,  Bri- 
tain's needs  do  not  alter  the  Egyptians'  desire 
for  independence.  Much  earlier  than  most 
Oriental  peoples,  the  Egyptians  felt  the  spell 
of  nationalism.  When  England  occupied  the 
Nile  valley  in  1882  it  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
nationalistic  movement  with  the  battle-cry 
"  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians."  Within  the  last 
generation  this  rather  limited  outlook  has 
broadened  into  the  wider  vision  of  Pan- 
Arabism.  The  Egyptians  are  a  thoroughly 
Arab-feeling  people.  They  are  also  intellec- 
tually quick  and  have  furnished  many  of  Pan- 
Arabism's  most  zealous  apostles.  Stationed 
as  they  are  between  the  older  Arabic  homelands 
of  Asia  and  the  vast  Arabized  regions  of  North 
Africa  and  the  Sudan,  the  Egyptian  Nation- 
alists aspire  to  direct  the  movement  and  even- 
tually to  become  the  material  and  intellectual 
centre  of  the  future  Pan-Arab  Empire  of  their 
dreams. 

The   present   condition   of    Egypt    is   truly 
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alarming.  Some  years  before  the  late  war 
Egyptian  discontent  under  the  iron  hand  of 
Lord  Cromer  became  so  pronounced  that  the 
British  government  tried  to  appease  it  by  con- 
ciliation, replacing  Lord  Cromer  by  Sir  Eldon 
Gorst.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  dis- 
couraging. The  Nationalists  wished  nothing 
less  than  independence,  and  the  policy  of 
conciliation,  interpreted  as  weakness,  merely 
encouraged  them  to  a  more  reckless  propagan- 
da. Accordingly,  Sir  Eldon  Gorst  gave  place 
to  Lord  Kitchener  who  revived  Lord  Cromer's 
iron  rule.  Egypt  was  frankly  told  that  Eng- 
land would  not  evacuate  the  country  and  that 
independence  was  an  idle  dream.  Under 
drastic  repression  audible  propaganda  was 
silenced,  but  it  was  merely  driven  underground. 
During  the  late  war  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian 
population  was  pro-Turkish,  and  England  had 
to  flood  the  country  with  troops  to  maintain 
order.  The  war  gave  England  an  opportunity 
to  abolish  the  fiction  of  Turkish  suzerainty 
over  Egypt  which  had  survived  since  1882,  and 
to  declare  Egypt  a  protectorate  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  infuriated  the  Nationalists  even 
more  than  before,  and  the  end  of  the  war  gave 
the  signal  for  another  outburst  of  agitation. 
Basing  their  efforts  on  the  doctrine  of  "self- 
determination  of  peoples"  the  Nationalists 
again  demanded  independence  and  attempted 
to  get  Egypt's  case  before  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference.  Baulked  in  these  efforts  by  the 
British  authorities  and  enraged  by  the  arrest  of 
some  of  their  leaders,  the  Nationalists  broke 
out  in  open  insurrection.  This  insurrection 
was  no  comic-opera  affair.  It  spread  like 
lightning  from  one  end  of  the  Nile  valley  to 
the  other,  accompanied  by  wholesale  looting, 
burning,  destruction  of  property,  and  murders 
of  isolated  British  soldiers.  Only  the  deter- 
mination of  the  British  authorities  and  the 
courage  of  the  large  forces  of  British  troops 
quartered  in  the  country  enabled  England  to 
restore  order  after  some  wild  weeks  of  semi- 
anarchy.  And,  of  crjrse,  the  mere  restoration 
of  order  is  no  solution  of  the  problem,  since  it 
is  an  order  upheld  by  foreign  bayonets  and  not 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 

MOSLEM    AFRICA 

WEST  and  south  of  Egypt  stretches  the 
vast  continent  of  Africa.  And  for 
thousands  of  miles  in  both  directions  all  is 
within  the  realm  of  Islam.  The  European 
Powers  have,  it  is  true,  brought  Africa  under 


their  political  control,  but  across  colonial 
frontiers  stretch  the  spiritual  bonds  of  Moslem 
solidarity,  binding  together  the  various  races 
of  north  and  north-central  Africa  in  a  religious 
communion  antipathetic  to  Christendom.  An- 
other universal  tie  is  the  bond  of  Arabism. 
Arab  blood,  speech,  and  culture  are  found  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  north  Africa,  modi- 
fying the  original  race-stocks,  whether  Berbers 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Hamites  along 
the  east  coasts,  or  Negroes  in  the  Sudan.  This 
coalescence  of  religious  and  nationalistic  forces 
makes  north  Africa  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  for  European  statesmanship.  Some 
idea  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  north  Africa 
may  be  gauged  from  the  power  already  wielded 
by  the  chief  Islamic  organization  of  this  part 
of  the  world — the  Senussi. 

THE    SENUSSI 

THIS  great  secret  order  was  founded  by 
Seyyid  Mahommed  ben  Senussi,  born 
in  Algeria  about  the  beginning  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  He  was  of  Arab  stock,  tracing 
his  descent  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet.  In  early  youth  he  went  to  Arabia 
and  there  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Wahabite  movement.  In  middle  life  he  re- 
turned to  Africa,  settling  in  the  Sahara  desert, 
and  there  built  up  the  fraternity  which  bears 
his  name.  Before  his  death  the  order  had 
spread  to  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world,  but  it 
is  in  Africa  that  it  has  attained  its  peculiar 
preeminence.  The  Senussi  Order  is  divided 
into  local  "Zawias"  or  lodges,  all  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  Grand  Lodge  headed  by 
The  Master,  El  Senussi.  The  Grand  Master- 
ship still  remains  in  the  family,  a  grandson  of 
the  founder  being  the  order's  present  head. 
The  Senussi  stronghold  is  at  the  oasis  of  Kufra, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sahara  desert.  Only 
one  European  eye  has  ever  seen  this  mysterious 
spot,  lying  due  west  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Nile  and  con- 
siderably farther  than  that  from  the  Tripolitan 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  Surrounded  by 
absolute  desert,  with  wells  many  leagues  apart 
and  the  routes  of  approach  known  only  to 
experienced  Senussi  guides  every  one  of  whom 
would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
betray  him,  El  Senussi,  The  Master,  sits  se- 
renely apart,  sending  his  orders  throughout 
north  Africa. 

The  Sahara  itself  is  absolutely  under  Senussi 
control,   while    "Zawias"   abound    in   distant 
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regions  like  Morocco,  Lake  Chad,  and  Somali- 
land.  These  local  Zawias  are  more  than  mere 
"  lodges."  Their  spiritual  and  secular  heads, 
the  "  Mokaddem  "  or  priest  and  the  "  Wekil "  or 
civil  governor,  have  discretionary  authority 
not  merely  over  the  Zawia  members  but  also 
over  the  community  at  large — at  least,  so 
great  is  the  awe  inspired  by  the  Senussi  through- 
out north  Africa  that  a  word  from  Wekil  or 
Mokaddem  is  always  listened  to  and  obeyed. 
Thus,  beside  the  various  European  authorities, 
British,  French,  or  Italian  as  the  case  may  be, 
there  is  an  occult  government — with  which 
the  colonial  authorities  are  careful  not  to  come 
into  open  conflict. 

On  their  part,  the  Senussi  are  equally  careful 
to  avoid  a  downright  breach  with  the  European 
Powers.  The  longheaded,  cautious  policy  of 
the  Senussi  is  truly  remarkable.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  the  order  has  been  a  great  force, 
yet  it  has  never  attempted  to  risk  the  supreme 
adventure.  In  all  the  numerous  Mohamme- 
dan fanatic  risings  against  Europeans  which 
have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  local 
Senussi  have  undoubtedly  been  implicated,  but 
the  order  has  never  officially  entered  the  lists. 

These  Fabian  tactics  as  regards  open  warfare 
do  not  mean  that  the  Senussi  are  idle.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  ceaselessly 
at  work  with  the  spiritual  arms  of  teaching, 
discipline,  and  conversion.  The  Senussi  aim 
is  the  welding,  first  of  Moslem  Africa,  and  later 
of  the  whole  Moslem  world,  into  the  revived 
"  Imamat"  of  Islam's  early  days;  into  a  great 
Theocracy,  embracing  all  True  Believers — 
in  other  words,  Pan-Islamism.  They  believe 
that  the  political  liberation  of  Islam  from 
Christian  domination  must  be  preceded  by  a 
profound  spiritual  regeneration,  thereby  en- 
gendering the  moral  forces  necessary  both  for 
the  war  of  liberation  and  the  fruitful  recon- 
struction which  should  follow  thereafter.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  order's  extraordinary  self- 
restraint.  This  is  the  reason  why,  year  after 
year,  and  decade  after  decade,  the  Senussi 
advance  slowly,  calmly,  coldly,  gathering  great 
latent  power  but  avoiding  the  temptation  to 
expend  it  one  instant  before  the  proper  time. 
Meanwhile  they  are  covering  Africa  with  their 
lodges  and  schools,  disciplining  the  people 
to  the  voice  of  their  Mokaddems  and  Wekils — 
and  converting  millions  of  pagan  Negroes  to 
the  faith  of  Islam. 

Leaving  the  sphere  of  Arab  activity  in 
western    Asia   and  Africa,  the  more  eastern 


portions  of  the  Moslem  world  should  now  be 
examined.  The  first  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Arab  zone  is  Persia.  Not  only  is  Persia  a  large 
and  important  country  in  itself,  but  it  is  also 
of  much  deeper  interest  to  the  Moslem  world 
at  large  than  might  be  supposed.  For  Persia 
is  the  bridge  between  the  western  and  eastern 
halves  of  I  slam.  The  broad  belt  of  the  Moslem 
world,  stretching  from  Morocco  to  China,  here 
narrows  to  relatively  slender  proportions,  and 
most  Moslems  hold  the  Iran  plateau  between 
Caspian  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  to  be  Islam's 
vital  connecting  link.  It  is  true  that  the  Per- 
sians are  Shiite  heretics,  but  the  old  bitterness 
between  Sunnite  orthodoxy  and  Shiism  has 
been  much  softened  by  the  growth  of  Pan- 
Islamism  and  the  increasing  sense  of  Moslem 
solidarity  against  the  European  peril. 

Perhaps  no  European  aggression  has  roused 
such  universal  bitterness  and  suspicion  among 
Moslems  as  the  Anglo-Russian  partition  of 
Persia  a  trifle  more  than  a  decade  ago.  The  Per- 
sians are  an  ancient  people  with  a  proud  record  of 
culture  and  achievement.  For  some  centuries 
they  had  fallen  into  decrepitude,  but  about  a 
generation  ago  they  showed  signs  of  renewed 
national  vigor  and  spiritual  revival.  This, 
however,  did  not  please  Russia  and  England, 
who  were  rivals  for  the  domination  of  Persia. 
Accordingly,  in  1907,  the  two  powers  signed 
an  agreement  virtually  partitioning  Persia, 
Russia  acquiring  a  "sphere  of  influence"  in 
the  north,  England  taking  a  like  sphere  in  the 
south,  while  between  lay  a  "neutral  zone" — 
mostly  desert.  The  Persians  protested  vigor- 
ously, but  this  merely  brought  down  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  the  partitioning 
powers,  who  overthrew  the  new  Nationalist 
government  and  established  a  pliant  native 
regime  under  strict  Anglo-Russian  tutelage. 
The  Russians  in  particular  transformed  their 
sphere  into  a  genuine  protectorate,  treating  the 
people  with  extreme  harshness  and  cruelty. 

The  Persians  sunk  into  hopeless  despair, 
but  the  Great  War  roused  ihem  to  fresh  hope. 
Turkey  and  Germany  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  favorable  field,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  Persian  people  hailed  them  as  potential 
deliverers.  During  the  war  Persia,  while 
theoretically  neutral,  was  a  really  a  No-man's 
Land  wherein  Russians,  English,  Turks,  and 
Germans  fought  out  a  bitter  guerrilla  warfare 
assisted  by  hosts  of  native  partisans.  The 
Anglo-Russians  were  fast  getting  the  upper 
hand  when  the  Russian  Revolution  caused  a 
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dramatic  shift  in  the  situation.  Renouncing 
the  imperialistic  policies  of  the  Czarist  regime, 
the  new  Revolutionary  government  of  Russia 
denounced  the  Agreement  of  1907  and  with- 
drew all  Russian  forces  from  Persia.  This  left 
England  alone  in  the  field.  The  Persians,  im- 
mensely encouraged  by  Russia's  action,  thought 
their  independence  was  assured,  but  the  British 
government  refused  to  renounce  its  rights  under 
the  1907  agreement  and  kept  a  tight  hold  on 
the  country.  England  has  blocked  all  efforts 
of  Persia  to  take  part  in  the  Versailles  Peace 
Conference.  All  this  is  bitterly  resented  by 
the  Persians,  and  has  also  raised  protests  in 
other  Moslem  quarters,  particularly  India, 
where  the  Mohammedans  regard  Persia  as 
the  source  of  their  culture  and  ideals.  It  also 
probably  has  much  to  do  with  the  present 
Afghan  troubles  on  India's  northwest  frontier. 

AFGHANISTAN 

AFGHANISTAN  is  a  land  of  savage  moun- 
L  tains  and  equally  savage  people  lying 
between  British  India  and  Russian  Central 
Asia.  The  tremendous  fighting  qualities  of 
the  Afghans  have  been  abundantly  proved 
throughout  history,  and  have  preserved  the 
country  from  both  British  and  Russian  en- 
croachment, the  two  powers  having  long  agreed 
to  regard  Afghanistan  as  an  independent 
"buffer  State."  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Afghanistan  was  ruled 
by  an  exceptionally  able  monarch,  the  famous 
Emir  Abdurrahman  Khan,  under  whose  long 
reign  the  country  gathered  unwonted  strength, 
for  Abdurrahman  sternly  repressed  the  inter- 
necine feuds  which  chronically  consumed  his 
subjects'  surplus  energies,  and  built  up  a 
national  fighting  machine  of  really  respectable 
proportions.  Some  years  before  the  late  war 
Abdurrahman  died,  but  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
capable  son,  Habibullah  Khan,  who  continued 
in  his  father's  footsteps  and  maintained  Afghan 
power. 

Habibullah  Khan  reigned  until  his  assassina- 
tion last  spring,  thus  occupying  the  Afghan 
throne  throughout  the  period  of  the  European 
War.  It  was  probably  fortunate  both  for 
England  and  the  peace  of  Central  Asia  that 
the  assassination  did  not  occur  earlier,  for 
Habibullah  maintained  throughout  the  war 
an  attitude  of  friendship  for  England  and  re- 
sisted the  blandishments  of  Turkish  and  Ger- 
man emissaries  to  enter  the  "Jihadd."  How 
serious  such  action  would  have  been  for  Eng- 


land is  proved  by  the  effect  of  the  Holy  War 
propaganda  upon  the  wild  border  tribes  of  the 
Indian  northwest  frontier.  These  tribes, 
nominally  subject  to  Afghanistan,  but  in  reality 
independent,  rose  at  the  end  of  19 14  under  the 
eloquence  of  a  local  "Mollah"  or  fanatic 
preacher,  and  so  harried  the  Indian  border 
that  at  one  time  the  Indian  government  had 
to  put  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  troops 
on  its  northwest  border.  Had  the  whole 
fighting  power  of  the  Afghan  nation  been 
thrown  in  behind  the  border  tribesmen,  the 
situation  might  have  become  very  grave. 
The  present  disturbances  are  due  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  new  ruler,  Nasrullah  Khan,  who 
has  always  been  anti-British.  He  has  not 
declared  formal  war,  but  his  frontier  lieuten- 
ants, animated  by  their  master's  hostile  senti- 
ments, have  been  inciting  the  wild  borderers, 
always  ready  for  a  scrimmage  with  the  hated 
Englishman.  In  themselves  these  Afghan 
troubles  cannot  constitute  a  peril  for  England, 
now  that  the  European  War  is  over. 

RUSSIAN    CENTRAL    ASIA 

IT  IS  northward  into  Russian  Central  Asia 
rather  than  southward  into  India  that 
Afghan  incursions  would  seem,  on  the  face  of 
things,  most  likely.  This  immense  region, 
conquered  by  Russia  only  half  a  century  ago, 
and  reduced  to  semi-anarchy  since  the  Russian 
Revolution,  offers  tempting  opportunities  to 
an  ambitious  Oriental  monarch  heading  a  na- 
tion of  warlike  mountaineers.  The  temptation 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  Russian  Central 
Asia  is  inhabited  by  several  million  fanatical 
Mohammedans  of  Turkish  stock  (whence  the 
region's  alternate  name,  "  Russian  Turkestan") 
who  have  never  reconciled  themselves  to  the 
relatively  recent  Russian  rule.  In  fact,  the 
Russians  have  never  succeeded  in  winning  the 
same  degree  of  popular  assent  to  their  sov- 
ereignty that  the  British  have  in  India.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Russia  knows  how  to  win 
the  hearts  of  Asiatics.  Fundamentally,  how- 
ever, this  statement  is  not  true.  Such  par- 
ticular individuals  as  are  willing  to  give 
up  their  national  consciousness  were  always 
warmly  welcomed  into  the  Russian  official 
service  and  found  their  careers  barred  by  no 
such  race  or  color  barriers  as  exist  among  west 
European  nations.  But  for  all  who  resisted 
Russianization,  the  Muscovite  yoke,  under  the 
Czarist  regime  at  least,  was  neither  an  easy 
nor  a  pleasant  one.     Furthermore,  in  Turkes- 
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tan,  as  in  northern  Persia  and  elsewhere,  native 
fears  against  Russia  have  been  roused  by  col- 
onization schemes  which  planted  large  numbers 
of  Russian  peasants  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
affected  regions.  There  are  to-day  numerous 
Russian  peasant  colonies  in  Turkestan.  In- 
deed, Russia  has  long  been  the  bugbear  of  the 
Moslem  world,  feared  and  hated  more  than 
any  other  of  the  European  imperialist  powers. 
Even  the  Mohammedans  of  European  Russia, 
the  Tartars  of  the  Volga  and  the  Crimea,  at- 
tempted to  resume  their  independence  at  the 
breakup  of  Czarism,  notwithstanding  many 
centuries  of  Russian  domination,  while  the 
Moslems  of  the  Caucasus  proclaimed  a  "Re- 
public" which  still  maintains  its  freedom. 

INDIA 

THE  mighty  peninsula  of  India  is  almost  a 
world  in  itself.  And  in  this  world  Islam 
plays  a  role  of  primary  importance.  For  cen- 
turies before  the  British  conquest  India  was 
inundated  by  a  series  of  Mohammedan  inva- 
sions which  gradually  subdued  the  whole  coun- 
try, the  famous  Mogul  Empire  being  a  Moham- 
medan State.  To-day,  of  India's  313,000,000 
population,  nearly  67,000,000  are  Mohammed- 
ans. The  Moslems  thus  form  only  one  fifth 
of  the  total  population,  but  their  generally 
warlike  character,  their  sense  of  solidarity,  and 
their  traditions  of  political  domination,  render 
them  a  far  more  powerful  factor  than  might 
be  inferred  from  their  mere  numbers. 

The  Mohammedans  of  India  can  be  divided 
racially  into  two  great  classes:  the  descendants 
of  the  conquering  races  from  the  northwest — 
Moguls,  Afghans,  Pathans,  and  Persians — and 
converts  to  Islam  from  the  various  older  Indian 
stocks.  As  might  be  expected,  Islam's  hold  is 
strongest  in  northern  India,  especially  the 
northwest,  where  some  provinces  are  almost 
purely  Mohammedan.  The  percentage  of 
Mohammedans  decreases  as  one  goes  south, 
until  in  the  extreme  southern  provinces  of  India 
almost  no  Mohammedans  are  to  be  found. 
The  chief  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  curious 
seafaring  Moslem  population  of  the  Malabar 
Coast,  known  as  Moplahs.  These  people 
are  the  oldest  Moslem  stock  in  India,  being 
descended  from  the  Arab  traders  who  settled 
there  in  very  early  times.  They  are  extremely 
devout  Moslems  and  are  notorious  for  strange 
outbursts  of  bloody  fanaticism.  Fanatical 
clashes  indeed  occur  sporadically  all  over  India 
between   the   Mohammedans   and   the    Brah- 


manistic  Hindus.  The  fires  of  religious  fanati- 
cism are  banked  under  the  impartial  arbitrage 
of  British  rule,  but  they  are  not  dead,  and  a 
British  evacuation  of  India  would  probably 
be  followed  by  a  terrific  religious  war.  The 
knowledge  of  this  and  similar  ominous  poten- 
tialities is  one  great  reason  why  the  inhabitants 
of  India  acquiesce  so  generally  in  perpetuation 
of  British  rule.  The  Mohammedans  are,  on 
the  whole,  more  loyal  to  the  British  connection 
than  are  the  Hindus.  However,  they  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticize  British  policy  in  other  parts 
of  the  Moslem  world,  as  is  seen  to-day  by  the 
Indian  Moslem  protests  against  the  proposed 
extinction  of  Turkey,  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paper.  England's  policy  in 
Persia  has  also  been  long  a  sore  point  with 
Indian  Mohammedans.  Throughout  the  late 
war  the  vast  majority  of  the  Indian  Moslems 
were  loyal,  and  rejected  the  Turkish  summons 
to  the  Holy  War  as  a  German  machination. 

MALAYSIA 

EAST  and  southeast  of  India  lie  the  great 
peninsulas  and  island  archipelagoes  which 
form  the  home  of  the  Malay  race.  The  Malays 
are  a  vigorous,  warlike  people,  noted  for  their 
activity  and  love  of  the  sea.  Their  homeland 
is  the  Malay  Peninsula,  just  east  of  India,  but 
in  the  course  of  ages  they  have  spread  over  the 
neighboring  Dutch  Indies  and  also  the  Philip- 
pines. The  greater  portion  of  the  Malay  race 
is  Mohammedan.  The  Malay  Peninsula  and 
the  more  important  islands  of  the  Dutch  Indies 
— Java  and  Sumatra — are  purely  Mohammedan 
lands.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  the  Span- 
iards imposed  Christianity  upon  the  northern 
portion  of  the  archipelago,  but  in  the  southern 
islands  of  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  chain  the 
fierce  tribes  known  as  "  Moros"  were  converted 
to  Islam  and  remained  true  to  their  faith. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  Islam  has  displayed  its 
remarkable  hold  upon  its  votaries.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  while  many  peoples  once 
Christian  have  later  become  Mohammedan, 
not  a  single  people,  once  Moslem,  have  ever 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Extirpated  they  may  have  been  by  force  of 
arms,  like  the  Moors  of  Spain,  but  extirpation 
is  not  apostacy.  This  extreme  tenacity  of 
Islam,  this  ability  to  keep  its  hold,  once  it  has 
got  a  footing,  under  all  circumstances  short  of 
downright  extirpation,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  considering  the  future  of  regions  where 
Islam  is  to-day  advancing. 
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Ambassador  to  Russia  whose  experience  abroad  convinced  him  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  the  only  agency  that  can  have  power  enough  to  success- 
fully handle  the  Russian  situation  and  remove  the  threat  of  Bolshevism  and 
anarchy  from  Europe  [See  page  464, 
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THE  separate  treaty  with  France  is  a 
document  almost  more  important 
than  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  itself.  The  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  League,  if  adopted  by 
our  Senate,  can  hardly  be  foreseen;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  it  may  fail  entirely  and  in  a 
few  years  become  a  dead  letter.  But  the  pro- 
posed treaty  with  France  is  specific  and  bind- 
ing. Under  it  the  United  States  pledges  itself, 
jointly  with  Great  Britain,  to  make  war  on 
Germany  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  attack 
on  France.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  about 
that;  it  simply  means  that,  in  case  a  resusci- 
tated Germany  should  attempt  anything  re- 
sembling her  vicious  assault  of  1914,  the 
United  States  would  immediately  despatch 
an  army  to  Europe. 

It  is  hardly  true,  as  the  senatorial  critics 
insist,  that  this  treaty  is  superfluous  in  view  of 
Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant.  That 
much  discussed  article  is  supposed  to  protect 
"the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political 
independence"  of  all  nations  from  external 
aggression.  Yet  the  important  fact  which  is 
generally  overlooked  is  that  it  does  not  give 
them  any  such  protection  in  specific  terms; 
that  is,  it  does  not  provide  that  the  parties  to 
the  Covenant  shall  actually  make  war  upon 
the  aggressive  Power.  Under  Article  X,  should 
Germany  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
France,  the  Council  of  the  League  would  as- 
semble, discuss  the  situation,  and  decide  what 
means  it  should  advise  to  bring  Germany  to 
terms.  The  discussion  might  be  protracted; 
while    it    is    going    on,    the    German    armies 
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might  reach  Paris.  Most  important  of  all, 
the  decision  of  the  Council  must  be  unani- 
mous; that  is,  five  nations,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  must 
agree  upon  the  precise  means  of  coercion 
that  are  to  be  applied.  Instead  of  imme- 
diate and  direct  action,  this  famous  Article  X 
thus  merely  provides  for  an  international 
debating  society. 

The  special  treaty  provides  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  shall  "come 
immediately  to  her  assistance  in  the  event 
of  any  unprovoked  movement  of  aggression 
against  her  being  made  by  Germany."  That 
pledges  us  to  action,  while  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant  merely  pledges  us  to  discussion. 
Thus,  any  opposition  to  this  special  treaty  must 
rest  upon  other  grounds  than  that  it  merely 
duplicates  an  obligation  which  we  have  ac- 
quired under  the  League  of  Nations:  the 
point  which  must  really  be  considered  is  that 
it  changes  a  national  policy  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  Reduced  to  its  ultimate 
meaning  the  League  of  Nations  is  little  more 
than  a  plan  for  arbitration,  a  principle  which 
the  United  States  has  always  championed  and 
practised.  The  separate  treaty  with  France 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rigid  alliance, 
providing,  in  so  many  words,  for  our  participa- 
tion in  a  possible  European  war.  Not  improb- 
ably circumstances  justify  such  an  obligation 
on  our  part;  apparently  the  United  States  is  in 
the  grip  of  forces  which  it  cannot  resist;  yet  we 
must  realize  that  the  adoption  of  the  treaty 
means  a  break  with  our  past,  and  that  it  really 
makes  us  a  part  of  the  European  political  system. 
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Formerly  in  command  of  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  that  operated  with 
the  British  Grand  Fleet,  and  now  commander  of  the  powerful  Pacific  Fleet 
which  has  recently  been  formed  and  which  made  the  passage  through  the 
Panama  Canal  on  its  way  to  its  station  on  the  West  Coast 


Who  is  returning  home  about  the  time  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  great 
battles  under  his  command,  St.  Mihiel.Scpt.  12-15,  Argonne-Meuse,  Sept.  26- 
Nov.  1 1 ,  to  receive  the  recognition  of  permanent  rank  of  General  by  Congress 
and  the  ever  growing  appreciation  of  his  countrymen  as  they  learn  the  real  facts 
of  his  great  services 
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Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  has  taken  Secretary  Lansing's  place  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  and  who  is  the  new  American  representative  on  the 
Supreme  Council.  At  the  time  of  the  departure  of  Secretary  Lansing  from 
Paris,  the  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  had  not  yet  been  negotiated 
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Ambassador  to  Mexico,  whose  task  of  assisting  in  maintaining  amicable 
terms  with  the  Carranza  government  has  grown  moie  and  more  difficult, 
because  of  the  treatment  of  American  citizens  in  Mexico  and  the  growing 
demand  in  the  United  States  for  intervention 


The  Belgian  prelate  who  spent  the  years  of  the  German  occupation  of 
Belgium  in  constant  endeavor  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and 
who  is  now  to  visit  the  United  States  in  order  personally  to  thank  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  their  work  in  Belgium  and  in  the  war 
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Aspects  of  the  Anniversary 

A  YEAR  ago  this  month  occurred  the 
first  American  battle,  St.  Mihiel,  Sep- 
,  tember  12-15,  ar>d  in  the  same  month, 
September  26th,  began  our  last  battle  of  the 
war,  the  Meuse-Argonne. 

A  year  ago  we  were  straining  every  nerve 
to  increase  our  war  production.  The  German 
armies  were  intact  and  unbeaten  and  to  most 
people  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  still  many 
months  away.  Since  then  Germany's  military 
power  has  been  completely  beaten  in  the  field, 
her  naval  power,  broken  at  Jutland,  gave  itself 
up.  Germany  has  acknowledged  her  guilt  in 
starting  the  war  and  agreed  to  make  such 
reparation  as  her  conquerors  have  judged  to  be 
within  her  power.  Moreover,  military  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  give  the  necessary 
insurance  to  her  word. 

Not  a  single  crowned  head  or  government 
that  joined  Germany  in  her  mad  crusade 
exists  to-day.  The  Hohenzollerns,  the  Haps- 
burgs,  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Young 
Turks  have  passed  out  of  power.  From  Berlin 
to  Bagdad  popular  government  though  still 
incipient  and  imperfect,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  Imperial  Pan-German  impulse. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  far  reaching 
victories  in  the  history  of  mankind  came  with 
the  most  surprising  suddenness,  and  with  a 
completeness  that  has  made  it  safe  for  a  phe- 
nomenally rapid  demobilization  of  the  victor- 
ious armies.  Our  army,  retransported  across 
the  sea,  is  more  than  two  thirds  back  in  civil 
life  again. 

Commerce,  which  was  rigorously  controlled 
not  only  to  blockade  the  enemy  but  also  to  save 
tonnage  has  begun  to  flow  into  natural  chan- 
nels again.  Our  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
shipment  of  gold  was  the  beginning  of  establish- 
ing finance  in  normal  ways  once  more. 

In  the  short  space  of  three  months  a  great 
deal  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  well  to 
remember  these  things,  because  the  difficult 
problems  that  face  us  and  the  far  more  difficult 
ones  that  face  our  friends  across  the  water 
do  not  appear  so  discouraging  when  we  re- 
member what  faced  us  all  a  year  ago,  and  what 
progress  has  been  made  since. 

We  have  made  very  rapid  strides  toward 
getting  off  the  war  basis  when  cost  counted 
for  little  and  back  to  a  pay-as-you-go  peace 
basis,  but  we  have  not  gone  the  whole  distance 
yet  as  the  especially  high  price  of  food  con- 


stantly reminds  us.  Our  industries,  railroads, 
public  utilities,  and  manufacturers  had  made 
much  progress  toward  the  ideal  of  serving  the 
public  which  was ,  properly,  wholly  subordinated 
to  winning  the  war,  but  this  rather  remarkable 
progress  still  leaves  the  desired  end  some  dis- 
tance off.  Nevertheless,  except  for  the  real 
suffering  occasioned  to  a  part  of  the  population 
by  the  high  cost  of  living  we  have  much  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  present 
condition,  so  long  as  the  congratulation  acts 
as  a  stimulant. 


Prosperity  and  a  Few  Clouds 

THE  United  States  is  experiencing  a 
pleasant  and  invigorating  flow  of 
commercial  blood  through  its  veins. 
There  is  work  for  everyone.  It  takes 
time  to  absorb  the  returning  soldiers  in 
places  to  fit  their  needs  and  desires  but  it  is  a 
problem  certain  of  a  fairly  satisfactory  solu- 
tion because  there  is  more  work  to  be  done 
than  there  are  men  to  do  it. 

The  capital  of  the  country  is  likewise  in 
demand.  Building  which  was  neglected  for 
four  years  is  beginning  again  in  spite  of  the 
high  prices.  The  railroads,  public  service 
corporations,  and  many  other  industries  need 
money  to  make  enlargements,  improvements, 
and  repairs  that  were  left  undone  during  the 
war.  Added  to  this  there  is  a  very  strong 
demand  from  abroad  for  our  capital. 

Commodities  are  likewise  scarce.  The  re- 
moval of  artificial  restraints  on  exports  has 
increased  the  market  for  the  manufactures 
of  such  things  as  steel,  tools,  paper,  and  various 
other  manufactured  products  which  means  a 
continuation  of  high  prices. 

For  some  time  then  we  seem  to  be  definitely 
on  a  high  price  basis,  a  basis,  too,  in  which  al- 
most everyone  but  teachers,  clerks,  and  those 
who  live  entirely  on  investment  income  are 
doing  very  well. 

Secretary  Glass's  diagnosisof  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's financial  situation  is  likewise  reassur- 
ing, for  he  believes  that  the  balance  of  the  war 
debt  can  be  met  without  the  further  increase 
of  the  federal  debt.  By  next  year  we  should 
be  down  to  about  a  three  billion  a  year  level 
of  expenses,  a  billion  of  which  will  be  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  the  national  debt.  But 
with  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  and  the  new 
level  of  expenses  for  the  War  and  Navy  depart- 
ments, and  possible  expenditures  for  shipping 
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and  railroads,  we  are  likely  to  drift  on  to  a  four  earnings  were  no  more  than  before.  In  this 
billion  a  year  plane  unless  our  finances  are  case  also  there  is  no  golden  solution.  A  lower- 
much  better  managed  than  heretofore.  The  ing  of  wages  would  mean  a  strike  and  the 
war  has  left  the  National  Government  spending  present  expenses  mean  a  loss, 
from  three  to  four  times  its  pre-war  expenses.  Such  conditions  as  these  two  instances 
The  state  and  city  governments  are  following  portray,  suggest  that,  in  spite  of  our  general 
in  the  same  direction.  Many  individuals  are  sound  condition  and  fair  prospects,  we  need  to 
ioing  likewise.  pay  strict  attention  to  economical  production 

In  the  long  run  this  can  not  keep  up  unless  and  not  too  suddenly  to  forget  the  saving  habits 

we  have  so  increased  our  methods  of  production  of  the  war. 
as  to  earn  a  great  deal  more  than  we  used  to.         There    is    more    heedless    spending,    more 

In  fact  there  now  appear  certain  signs  of  tendency  to  speculation  and  waste  than  we 

trouble.     The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En-  can  well  afford.     We  are  on  a   rather  high 

gineers  have  told  the  President  that  unless  the  plane  of  inflation  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 

cost  of  living  is  cut  there  will  be  serious  dis-  to  be  careful  when  in  such  a  position,  and  to 

turbances.     They  normally  would  merely  have  plan  to  descend  slowly  and  carefully.     If  we  are 

demanded  higher  wages  as  some  of  the  other  careless  the  descent  may  be  unpleasant. 

railroad  workers  are  doing  but  they  have  seen  

that  the  present  predicament  of  the  railroads  j-\\q  League  and  Our  National 

makes  it  less  advisable  to  take  more  from  the  *  p  'WYt' 

roads  than  to  try  to  make  what  they  get  worth  KesponsiDHities 

more  to  them.    They  therefore  want  the  cost  f~*)  INCE   the   treaty   with    Germany   and 

of  living  lowered.     The  President  immediately  ^^   the  League   Covenant  and  the  special 

began  to  give  the  question  serious  considera-  k^-J   treaty  with  France  were  given  to  the 

tion.     Cabinet  Officers  met  in  a  Conference.  American    public    there    have   been  various 

Army  supplies  are  to  be  disposed  of.    A  gen-  objections  raised  to  many  different  parts  of 

eral  set  of  investigations  will  be  held.  But  the  these  documents.     After  reading  all  the  objec- 

trouble   is   deeper   than    these    remedies   will  tions  one  is  naturally  inclined  to  feel  about  life 

reach.     The  Government   having  encouraged  in  the  League  more  or  less  as  a  man  does  about 

wheat  production  on  a  guaranteed  price  is  not  his  physical  diseases.     In  other  words  there 

in  a  position  to  drop  that  guarantee.     It  can  are  so  many  terrible  possibilities  from  so  many 

pay  the  guarantee  and  sell  lower,  making  up  the  sources  that  it  isn't  worth  while  living.     The 

difference  by  taxation,  but  adding  taxes  is  not  obvious  deduction  is — why  not  go  back  to  our 

lowering  the  cost  of  living.     It  can  make  a  pre-war  condition  and  let  the  League  go?     The 

campaign  against  the  packers  and  other  food  reason  against  this  pleasant  course  of  action 

dealers  also,  like  the  old  anti-railroad  campaigns,  is  that  our  pre-war  condition  was  based  upon 

and  bankrupt  the  packers,  but  unless  this  is  the  pre-war  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 

done  with  more  wisdom  and  insight  than  previ-  and  as  that  does  not  exist  any  more,  our  part 

ous  governmental  activities  of  the  kind,  the  of  it  cannot  either. 

public  will   receive  no  permanent  benefit   in         A  general  conflagration  in  Europe  is  almost 

cheaper  prices.  certain  to  involve  us.     It  did  in  Napoleon's 

We  are  contending  against  the  results  of  war  time  and  in  this  recent  war.     Certain  kinds  of 

inflation  and  economic  disarrangements,  and  disturbances  in  the  Far  East  such  as  the  Boxer 

there  is  no  short  and  easy  way  for  the  Gov-  rebellion  have  also  demanded  our  armed  inter- 

ernment  or  any  one  else  to  reduce  the  cost  of  vention. 

living  rapidly  and  maintain  the  high  prices  and  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  either  the  settle- 
prosperity  that  in  some  ways  affect  it.  ments    made    in    the    German    and    Austrian 

In  certain  places  capital  also  is  having  its  treaties,  or  any  others  that  human  ingenuity 

difficulties.     For    example,    the    Boston    Elc-  could  devise  would  be  sufficiently  satisfactory 

vated  Railroad's  expenses   had    gone   up    so  cf  themselves  to  prevent  wars  in  central  and 

high  on  account  of  raises  in  wages  and  materials  southeastern    Europe  or  in  Asia.     Wars  are 

that  an  eight  cent  fare  did  not  bring  a  profit,  going  on  now.     There  is  nothing  to  keep  them 

Consequently  the  fare  was  raised  to  ten  cents  from  spreading  except  the  power  of  th:  Entente, 

in  the  subways.      It  was  more  than  the  traffic  Without  our  participation  it  is  doubtful  if  the 

would  bear,  and  the  traffic  fell  off  so  that  the  other  nations  have  the  strength  to  reinstat 
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order  in  Europe  in  even  a  fairly  satisfactory 
manner.  For  our  own  safety  then  we  must 
face  the  present  situation  now  or  run  the  risk 
of  having  a  much  more  aggravated  condition 
thrust  upon  us. 

The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  forms  the 
only  method  now  offered  us  for  cooperating 
with  the  British,  French,  Italians,  and  Japanese 
in  restricting  the  area  of  war,  anarchy,  and 
Bolshevism.  If  we  refuse  to  join  the  League 
certainly  no  other  document  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  it  within  a  year  and  in  a  year  many 
things  may  happen.  Our  hesitant,  waiting 
policy  in  meeting  the  German  menace  in 
Europe  cost  lives  and  treasure,  and  left  a  world 
less  able  to  recover  than  need  have  been.  A 
hesitant  and  waiting  policy  in  meeting  the 
dangers  in  Europe  now  will  have  the  same 
result. 

There  are  other  reasons  besides  defensive 
ones  which  would  dictate  our  acceptance  of 
the  League.  There  is  a  mutual  debt  of  good 
will  and  gratitude  between  the  United  States 
and  those  nations  with  whom  we  were  as- 
sociated in  beating  Germany,  and  this  feeling 
would  seem  to  make  natural  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  lend  something  of  a  helping  hand  to  our 
friends  faced  with  such  problems  as  they  are. 
If  such  a  motive  should  influence  us  it  would  be 
much  to  our  credit.  But  during  the  war  we 
rather  overstressed  the  picture  of  ourselves 
rushing  in  to  aid  our  friends.  The  fact  is  that 
regardless  of  their  plight  we  did  not  rush  into 
the  war  until  the  enemy  had  violated  our 
rights  and  defied  us. 

We  are  then  faced  with  the  League  or  the 
necessity  of  arranging  some  other  method  of 
cooperation  or  else  withdrawing  from  participa- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  until  they  again  force 
themselves  upon  us  in  aggravated  form.  If 
we  trust  the  nations  with  which  we  have  been 
through  this  great  struggle  there  is  little  to 
fear  in  the  provisions  of  the  covenant.  If  we 
do  not  trust  them,  and  the  distrust  is  justified, 
we  had  better  build  the  great  navy  that  Mr. 
Daniels  occasionally  advocates,  and  create 
an  army  commensurate  with  it.  For  a  nation 
that  believes  only  in  itself  is  certain  to  meet 
opposition,  and  the  greatest  military  machine 
is  none  too  large  in  that  case,  as  the  recent  ex- 
perience of  Germany  proves. 

But  that  is  not  our  temperament.  We  were 
the  strongest  advocates  of  passive  cooperation 
in  the  shape  of  arbitration  treaties.  The 
active  possibility  of  cooperation  is  not  enough 


to  frighten  us.  We  are  neither  afraid  nor  too 
selfish  to  do  our  part  in  the  world.  The  con- 
dition that  confronts  us  is  far  more  important 
than  the  wording  of  the  treaty. 

II 

OBVIOUSLY  the  wording  of  the  treaty 
contains  some  possible  risks  for  us,  and 
by  the  time  these  risks  have  been  pictured  in  all 
their  awful  potentialities  by  the  legal  talent 
of  the  country  in  office  and  out,  they  make  a 
rather  terrifying  show.  But  there  are  some 
mitigating  circumstances.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  mere  existence  involves  certain  risks 
and  likewise  that  the  art  of  drawing  contracts 
is  one  in  which  the  legal  fraternity  delight  to 
disagree.  There  can  be  terrifying  hidden 
dangers  in  the  sale  of  a  mule  when  the  contract 
is  made  by  one  lawyer  and  analyzed  by  another. 
But  dealings  between  honest  and  reasonable 
people  generally  escape  these  hidden  dangers. 
And  the  main  members  of  the  League  which 
we  propose  to  join  are  friendly,  fair,  and  reason- 
able people. 

There   is   another  mitigating  circumstance 
These  same  lawyers  are  very  likely,  besides 
unduly  frightening  us,  to  serve  us  very  well  in 
making  the  reservations  and  changes  in  the 
League  that  may  be  of  benefit  in  the  future. 

As  a  people  we  have  not  always  given  them 
credit  for  this.  Contrary  to  our  nature  in  other 
matters  we  are  apt  to  be  both  suspicious  and 
Pharisaical  about  foreign  affairs. 

The  more  than  normal  amount  of  this  feeling 
prevalent  at  present  is  due  largely  to  govern- 
ment propaganda  which  in  various  forms  told 
the  public  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
by  all  governments  abroad  was  secret,  selfish, 
and  belonged  to  the  "old  (and  by  implication 
evil)  diplomacy"  while  ours  was  honest,  open, 
and  of  a  new  (and  by  implication  virtuous) 
order.  Certain  simple  and  unselfish  rules  were 
formulated  for  the  just  settlement  of  all  Eu- 
ropean difficulties,  and  we  were  told  that  in 
putting  these  into  operation  lay  the  hope  of 
the  future. 

This  propaganda  had  a  tendency  to  create 
in  the  public  mind  in  America  the  belief  that 
our  ideas  were  so  right  and  other  people's  so 
wrong  that  any  compromise  would  be  a  com- 
promise with  evil.  It  also  led  to  most  extrava- 
gant hopes  of  the  complete  and  abstract  justice 
of  the  settlement  on  our  principles.  The  Paris 
correspondents  of  most  of  the  American  papers 
reported  the  Peace  Conference  on  this  basis- 
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as  a  struggle  between  virtuous  America  and 
evil  Europe,  the  European  delegates  acquiring 
virtue  only  as  they  voted  with  ours. 

Our  delegation  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  have 
a  great  advantage  in  being  untrammeled  with 
the  complications  of  the  past.  On  the  other 
hand  the  other  delegations  were  much  more 
conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  situations  with 
which  they  were  dealing,  they  were  better  pre- 
pared and  better  organized. 

The  result  naturally  was  a  compromise. 
In  many  instances  our  principles  were  dis- 
carded for  they  were  not  found  applicable  to 
the  actual  situations.  This  has  led  to  extreme 
and  bitter  disappointment  among  people  who 
took  too  literally  the  Government's  assurance 
that  it  had  a  remedy  for  the  world's  troubles, 
and  led  also  to  criticism  of  the  other  nations  by 
those  who  still  felt  that  any  deviation  from  our 
programme  must  be  wrong. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  influence  and 
good-will  which  we  should  have  in  world  affairs 
either  in  or  out  of  the  League,  as  a  nation  and 
a  government  we  shall  have  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  more  understand- 
ing of  other  people,  and  a  fairer  attitude  toward 
them. 

Even  if  it  is  for  no  other  reason  than  further- 
ing our  own  desires,  it  is  easier  to  accomplish 
it  in  a  friendly  manner.  A  belief  in  the  fair 
play  and  friendship  of  our  friends  would  be  a 
vast  asset  to  us  in  the  years  to  come. 


Taking  Mexico  by  the  Horns 


M 


EX  ICO  and  its  problem  seem  to  be 
always  with  us.  Since  Porfirio  Diaz 
lost  his  military  grip  on  the  country 
in  191 1  and  consequently  fell  from  power, 
Mexico  has  had  no  Government  that  could 
maintain  order  in  its  territory  and,  therefore, 
no  constructive  statesmanship  has  been  pos- 
sible. Year  after  year  for  nearly  a  decade  the 
condition  of  the  Mexicans  has  grown  worse. 

We  have  meant  to  try  to  help  them  help  them- 
selves. Whether  our  efforts  were  wisely  con- 
ceived or  not  they  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Whether  we  take  Vera  Cruz  and  send  an  ex- 
pedition after  Villa,  or  send  amateur  agents,  or 
an  accredited  ambassador,  whether  we  send 
arms  or  put  an  embargo  on  them,  revolution 
in  Mexico  goes  on  much  the  same,  civilization 
makes  no  progress,  and  foreigners,  Americans 
particularly,  and  others  are  murdered  fairly 
regularly.     Ambassador  Fletcher  recently  tes- 


tified that  217  Americans  have  been  killed  in 
Mexico  since  191 1,  the  largest  number  in  1916 
and  the  next  largest  number  in  191 8.  About 
the  only  Mexican  faction  that  ever  made  a 
satisfactory  settlement  for  one  of  these  killings 
was  the  late  "bandit"  Zapata. 

For  us  to  continue  to  allow  Mexico  to  try  to 
work  out  its  destiny  (although  she  has  made  no 
progress  in  eight  years)  is  the  easiest  thing  to 
do,  it  fits  the  principles  of  self-determination 
and  non-interference  which  we  have  always 
announced  as  being  just.  Moreover,  to  confess 
that  our  policy  of  watchful  waiting  over- 
estimated the  capabilities  of  Mexico  for  self- 
government  under  its  present  leaders  would  be 
to  admit  a  mistake.  And  to  go  into  Mexico 
under  any  guise  to  help  civilization  and  pro- 
gress would  render  us  liable  to  the  suspicions  of 
greed  and  imperialism  which  we  intimated  at 
Versailles  were  the  particular  attributes  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  situation  is 
extremely  difficult  for  us  either  way,  and  its 
handling  will  require  a  large  amount  of  moral 
courage.  Nothing  that  we  can  do  will  make 
over  a  people  rapidly — especially  a  people  who 
fear  and  dislike  us  as  the  Danes  fear  and  dis- 
like Germany.  Consequently  no  immediately 
"successful"  Mexican  policy  is  possible.  But  the 
continuation  of  murder  and  disorder  is  likely 
to  force  us  to  adopt  a  policy  of  a  more  con- 
structive and  consistent  kind  than  we  have  had. 
We  are  likely  to  have  to  summon  our  courage 
to  the  sticking  point,  accept  the  cynical  crit- 
icism that  is  sure  to  follow  any  move  we  make 
in  Mexico  and  try  not  to  deserve  it  while  we 
render  unwelcome  aid  to  Mexico  in  reestab- 
lishing conditions  in  which  the  life  and  liberty  of 
her  inhabitants  and  the  stranger  within  her 
boundaries  may  be  protected. 


A  Voice  from  the  Past 

IN  THE  Review  of  Reviews  for  April,  1893, 
there  appeared  a  very  able  article  on  the 
Cabinet  of  Grover  Cleveland,  just  at  the 
beginning  of  his  second  term.     The  author  was 
Woodrow  Wilson  then  teaching  at  Princeton. 
In  part  it  read  as  follows: 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  recognize  in  the  Cabinet 
the  President's  responsible  party  council,  and  must 
require  our  Presidents,  not  by  hard  and  fast  constitu- 
tional provision,  but  by  the  more  flexible  while 
equally  imperative  mandates  of  public  opinion, 
operating  through  the  medium  of  the  Senate,  to  call 
to  the  chief  places  in  the  departments  representative 
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party  men  who  have  accredited  themselves  for  such 
functions  by  long  and  honorable  public  service. 
We  cannot  be  forever  running  the  risks  involved  in 
the  elevation  of  unknown  men  to  the  presidency. 
The  present  posture  of  affairs  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  Mr.  Cleveland  is  an  altogether  excep- 
tional man,  a  real  leader,  but  a  leader  created  by 
circumstances  which  can  hardly  soon  recur.  We  do 
not  know  many  of  the  men  who  are  in  his  Cabinet 
because  we  do  not  yet  know  the  new  Democratic 
Party  which  is  now  in  process  of  formation.  The 
men  in  that  Cabinet  whom  we  do  know  we  know  as 
leaders  in  things  which  are  the  vital  and  operative 
causes  of  that  reformation.  The  financial  policy 
of  the  country  is  to  be  reformed;  its  new  naval 
strength  is  to  give  us  proper  dignity  and  proper 
assurance  of  safety  among  the  nations;  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service  is  to  be  carried  forward  on  the 
lines  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  definitely  established; 
the  executive  departments  are  to  be  conducted  on 
business  principles,  with  a  view  to  making  them  as 
economical  and  as  efficient  as  possible.  New  men 
have  come  to  the  front  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  new  tasks;  new  regions  of  the  country  are  turning 
toward  the  Democratic  Party.  Parties,  whether 
they  retain  old  names  or  not,  are  making  ready  for 
the  new  start  which  the  rise  of  new  interests  has 
now  for  some  time  been  commanding.  The  politics 
of  the  war  time  are  to  be  forgotten,  even  by  select 
men  of  the  very  generation  which  engaged  in  the 
stupendous  struggle,  and  convictions  made  up,  not  of 
reminiscence,  but  of  firm  purpose  for  the  future 
development  of  the  country  along  normal  lines  of 
growth,  are  to  be  the  controlling  forces  of  politics, 
which  shall  come  in  with  a  new  generation  which 
lives  for  the  future,  not  in  the  past.  We  like  this 
Cabinet  well  enough  until  the  new  movement  shall 
have  shown  us  who  the  real  leaders  are.  Then 
parties  must  choose  the  men  who  really  lead  them 
for  Presidents,  and  Presidents  thus  chosen  must 
give  us  responsible  party  government  by  surround- 
ing themselves  with  a  cabinet  council  made  up  from 
among  party  men  whom  the  people  have  known 
and  have  shown  themselves  disposed  to  trust. 

The  degree  of  separation  now  maintained  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
government  cannot  long  be  preserved  without  very 
serious  inconvenience  resulting.  Congress  and  the 
President  now  treat  with  one  another  almost  like 
separate  governments,  so  jealous  is  each  of  its  prerog- 
atives. The  Houses  find  out  only  piecemeal  and 
with  difficulty  what  is  going  on  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Avenue,  in  bureaus  which  have  been  created  by 
statute.  Members  have  been  known  to  grow  un- 
easy, and  even  indignant,  if  cabinet  officers  followed 
the  debates  from  the  galleries.  Congress,  conse- 
quently, often  gropes  very  helplessly  for  lack  of 
guidance  which  might  be  had  almost  for  the  asking, 
while  the  tasks  of  the  departments  languish  or  mis- 
carry for  lack  of  appreciative  cooperation  and  sup- 


port on  the  part  of  Congress.  We  risk  every  degree 
of  friction  and  disharmony  rather  than  hazard  the 
independence  of  branches  of  the  Government  which 
are  helpless  without  each  other.  What  we  need  is 
harmonious,  consistent,  responsible  party  govern- 
ment, instead  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  function  and 
responsibility;  and  we  can  get  it  only  by  connecting 
the  President  as  closely  as  may  be  with  his  party  in 
Congress.  The  natural  connecting  link  is  the 
Cabinet. 

Some  of  the  specific  references  in  the  above 
quotation  do  not  fit  the  present,  but  the  main 
current  of  argument  for  a  responsible  govern- 
ment, including  an  administrative  budget,  is 
as  true  as  it  was  then  and,  on  account  of  our 
more  pressing  problems,  more  needed  than 
when  the  article  was  written. 


Dividing  the  Fighting  Fleet 

IT  IS  significant  of  the  really  moderate  in- 
terest which  Americans  have  in  their  Navy 
that  so  drastic  a  step  as  dividing  it  in  two 
and  sending  part  of  it  to  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
raised  no  particular  criticism.  The  fact  is 
that  this  is  probably  the  most  serious  mistake 
which  the  Navy  Department  has  made  in 
years.  If  the  American  people  regard  this 
proceeding  with  calmness,  that  is  not  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Navy  itself.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  illustration  we  have  had  in 
years  of  the  political  management  of  the  Navy 
as  distinguished  from  its  management  as  a 
fighting  organization.  Possibly  sending  part 
of  our  dreadnaught  fleet  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
may  be  to  the  political  interest  of  the  present 
administration,  for  this  assignment  will  doubt- 
less be  extremely  popular  in  the  Pacific  States, 
but,  if  the  dreadnaughts  are  kept  there  very 
long — and  who  thinks  they  can  be  brought  back 
once  they  are  stationed  on  the  Pacific  Coast? — 
the  new  plan  simply  means  that  our  Navy 
will  cease  to  function  as  a  navy.  m 

The  question  is  not  a  sectional  one.  There 
is  every  reason  why  the  Pacific  Coast  should 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  Navy  which  is  theirs  as 
much  as  it  is  the  property  of  the  Atlantic 
States.  There  would  not  be  the  slightest 
objection  in  sending  the  entire  Navy  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
move  is  not  that  the  dreadnaughts  are  sent 
to  the  Pacific  States  but  that  the  American 
Fleet  is  divided.  It  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  fighting  force  that  it  should  always 
be  kept  together  as  a  unit.  To  divide  it  into 
two  or  more  parts  practically  means  its  destruc- 
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tion.     It  was  because  the  British  battle  fleet  rest  in  the  Atlantic,  would  play  directly  into 

had  been  held  intact  in  the  North  Sea  for  sev-  Japan's  hands  even  in  the  incredible  assumption 

eral  years  before  the  war  began  that  Germany  that  she  is  seeking  a  chance  to  attack  us.     For 

was  defeated  in  the  recent  war.     It  was  about  then  instead  of  having  to  meet  our  whole  battle 

1904  that  Sir  John  Fisher,  First  Sea  Lord,  saw  power,  which  is  much  stronger  than  hers,  she 

that  Great  Britain  was  making  the  fatal  mis-  would  bring  her  whole  navy  to  bear  against 

take   of   dispersing   her    fighting    ships — part  that  portion  lying  in  Pacific  waters,  which  is 

in  the  Mediterranean,  part  in  the  East,  part  weaker  than  hers,  and  then  turn  against  the 

in  the  North  Sea;  his  action  then  in  consolidat-  rest  of  our  dreadnaughts  now  stationed. in  the 

ing  the  navy  and  stationing  it  where  in  any  Atlantic.     In  other  words  she  would  do  to  the 

great  world  conflict,  it  would  have  to  protect  American  Fleet  precisely  what  Germany  aspired 

the    British    Isles   and    British    commerce    in  to  do  to  the  British  fleet — attack  it  piecemeal. 

the  North  Sea,  was  a  display  of  naval  states-  Of  course  the  only  way  to  protect  the  Pacific 

manship  for  which  posterity  will  ever  be  grate-  Coast  or  any  other  part  of  our  mainland  from 

ful.     The  lay  public  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  the  onslaughts  of  another  power  is  to  keep  the 

the  fact  that  all  navies,  including  our  own,  have  fighting  fleet  in  constant  readiness  for  war,  and 

vessels  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  world;  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  it  always  together, 

but  these  dispersed  vessels  are  secondary  ships,  The  present  "cruise"  into  Pacific  waters  is 

they  do  not  constitute  the  main  line  of  defense,  all  part  and  party  to  that  policy  which  regards 

When  naval  men   speak  of  the  "fleet"  they  the  Navy  not  as  a  fighting  machine,  but  as  a 

mean    the    great    fighting    ships,    the    dread-  kind  of  political  favor  to  be  parcelled  out  among 

naughts,  and  it  is  the  most  elementary  rule  the  several  competitive  parts  of  the  country, 

of  all  navies,  except  apparently  our  own,  that  It  is  the  same  kind  of  naval   policy  which 

these   ships   must   always   be   kept   together,  leads   the   Government    to   maintain   a   large 

where  they  can  be  trained  as  a  unit,  and  main-  number  of  navy  yards  on  both  the  Atlantic 

tained  constantly  at  full  efficiency,  momentar-  and  Pacific  Coasts,  on  the  basis  of  "  recogniz- 

ily  ready  for  battle.  ing"  every  section.     The  result  is  that  although 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  Germany's  we  have  the  second  largest  navy  in  the  world 

whole  naval  strategy  was  directed  to  forcing  and  are  now  increasing  it  so  that  in  size  it  will 

Great  Britain  to  divide  her  fleet,  so  that  the  rank  in  a  few  years  practically  as  large  as 

German  navy  could  get  a  chance  at  it  piece-  Great  Britain's,  we  do  not  possess  one  naval 

meal.    The  attacks  on  Hartlepool,  Scarborough,  base — one  place,  that  is,  where  the  whole  fleet 

and    other    undefended    towns    and    summer  can  be  anchored,  repaired,  and  kept  fit.     Prac- 

resorts    were    undertaken   with    this    idea   in  tically  all  these  antiquated  navy  yards  should 

mind.     Germany  hoped  by  such  isolated  raids  be  abolished,  and  one  or  two  great  naval  bases 

to   create   such   a   public   clamor  in   England  be  constructed  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the 

that    public    opinion    would    force    Admiral  Pacific  coasts.     If  we  had  such  bases  on  both 

Jellicoe  to  send  detachments  of  the  Grand  coasts,  we  could  keep  the  fleet  for  a  certain 

Fleet  to  various  stations  in  England,  in  order  period  in  Atlantic  waters  and  for  a  certain 

to  "  protect "  them.     Such  a  course  would  have  period  in  Pacific  waters,  and  this  training  in 

meant  the  end  of  British  sea  power  in  a  very  all   possible   fields   of    action    would    greatly 

short  time;  naturally  the  British  Admiralty  did  strengthen  its  efficiency.     Then   political  ex- 

not  fall  into  the  very  obvious  trap.  pediency  would  never  force  the  Navy  to  com- 

The  mere  fact  that  the  world  is  now  at  peace  mit  so  great  a  sin  as  dividing  into  two  parts  the 

does  not  excuse  our  present  naval  manage-  force  upon  which   the   safety  of  the  nation 

ment.     A  navy  is  a  fighting  machine  or  it  is  might  depend. 

nothing;  to  be  a  fighting  machine  it  must  be  ■ 

constantly  trained,  and  it  cannot  be  trained  Race  Riot's 
if  it  is  split  in  two.     The  idea  that  a  detachment 

of  dreadnaughts  is  needed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ¥    T     7  E  HAVE  been  experiencing  the  very 

at  this  juncture,  in  meeting  contingencies  in  \/\/  unpleasant    phenomenon    of   wide- 

the    Far    East — presumably    having   in   mind  V    V     spread    race   riots,    in    Norfolk,    in 

Japan — again    reflects    popular    misapprehen-  Washington,   and  in   Chicago.     They  are  an 

sion  of  naval  strategy.     Placing  a  part  of  our  unfortunate  but   not   altogether  unlooked-for 

dreadnaughts  in  the  Pacific  and  keeping  the  result  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 
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When  our  military  effort  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  strain  every  nerve,  and  man  power 
came  into  tremendous  demand,  the  Negro 
suddenly  found  himself  in  a  new  position.  To 
get  his  services  people  were  willing  to  do  many 
things  for  him  that  had  not  been  offered  to 
him  before.  This  sudden  popularity  upset 
him  somewhat  as  it  did  other  people  also. 
Then  large  numbers  of  negroes  went  to  France. 
The  whole  race  became  intensely  proud  of  its 
military  effort.  Moreover  in  France  many 
negroes  noticed  that  certain  discriminations 
prevalent  here  were  absent  there.  Naturally 
with  all  these  influences  at  play  the  Negro  began 
to  look  at  himself  in  a  new  light. 

But  the  white  man  whose  economic  position 
made  him  not  only  a  competitor  with  the 
Negro  but  also  in  the  northern  cities,  a  possible 
neighbor,  was  influenced  by  none  of  these  con- 
siderations. The  Negro  had  a  new  set  of 
measurements  for  himself.  The  white  men 
immediately  around  him  did  not.  Under 
these  conditions  the  basis  of  a  conflict  was 
prepared.  Anything  might  start  it  and  once 
started  incendiary  advice  would  certainly  be 
plentiful  on  both  sides. 

And  public  sentiment  is  growing  toward  giv- 
ing the  Negro  better  protection  in  the  courts 
and  better  educational  facilities.  Better 
opportunities  for  work  come  to  him  more 
slowly.  And  the  sentiment  in  practically  every 
white  community  in  which  there  are  negroes 
is  for  segregation;  sometimes  it  is  legally  ex- 
pressed, and  always  practised.  This  sentiment 
is  not  subject  to  change — it  might  as  well 
be  recognized.  For  the  Negroes  or  any 
one  else  to  try  to  change  the  Negroes'  status  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  as  the  recent  riots  show 
and  yet  no  one  is  satisfied  to  leave  the  situation 
as  it  is. 

While  the  Negro  is  building  himself  up  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  white  race  to  take  most  of  the 
responsibility  for  race  relations,  for  as  long  as 
the  Negro  is  without  much  power  he  can  not 
be  expected  to  shoulder  much  responsibility. 


Political  Judgeships  as  Tammany  Jobs 

THE  pretensions  of  Tammany  Hall  to 
political  power  manifest  themselves 
again  this  fall  in  their  most  odious  form. 
The  rule  of  Tammany  in  any  department  of 
government  is  a  shocking  idea,  but  its  control 


over  the  judiciary  is  a  separate  scandal  in  itself. 
The  close  connection  between  Tammany  and 
many  of  the  judges  it  has  created,  is  no  secret. 
Several  years  ago,  at  a  legislative  investigation, 
several  Supreme  Court  judges  went  on  the 
stand  and  testified  to  certain  campaign  contri- 
butions that  they  had  made  to  the  democratic 
campaign  fund — these  contributions  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  a  considerable  percentage 
of  their  salaries.  That  the  patronage  of  the 
judicial  office — such  as  receiverships  and  re- 
ferences— is  commonly  distributed  on  political 
grounds  is  also  well  known.  About  twenty 
years  ago  Richard  Croker,  then  the  Tammany 
Boss,  created  a  scandal  that  had  much  to  do 
with  ending  his  own  caliphate  when  he  "pun- 
ished" an  upright  judge,  who  had  refused  to 
obey  his  dictates,  by  withholding  from  him  a 
renomination. 

The  present  head  of  Tammany  has  now 
precipitated  an  issue  precisely  like  that  which 
stirred  New  York  twenty  years  ago.  For 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  both  political 
parties  jointly  to  renominate  judges  who  have 
served  long  and  honorably  on  the  bench.  Jus- 
tice Joseph  Newburger,  who  has  held  a  Su- 
preme Court  justiceship  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  who  has  won  the  praise  alike  of  the 
public  and  his  profession  for  his  services,  came 
up  for  renomination.  Mr.  Murphy  blatantly 
declined  him  this  favor,  remarking  that  "he 
has  held  the  place  long  enough  and  should 
give  some  one  else  a  chance."  The  "  some  one 
else"  who  has  met  with  the  Boss's  approbation, 
is  a  comparatively  young  man,  practically 
unknown  to  the  public;  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
son  of  Samuel  Untermyer,  a  very  rich  man  not 
unidentified  with  Tammany  politics,  probably 
explains  this  attempt  to  bestow  upon  him  this 
great  honor.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  Justice 
Newburger  is  denied  a  nomination,  or  the  fact 
that  young  Untermyer  is  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  that  rankles.  The  really  disgusting 
aspect  of  the  whole  affair  is  that  a  Supreme 
Court  justiceship  should  be  regarded  as  a  poli- 
tical job  in  the  gift  of  one  of  the  most  vicious 
political  organizations  in  the  country.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  a  large  element  in  both 
political  parties  is  determined  that  this  shame 
shall  not  be  visited  upon  the  city.  A  non- 
partisan movement  has  been  started  to  keep 
Justice  Newburger  on  the  bench,  and  all 
decent  people  will  wish  it  success. 


AMBASSADOR  FRANCIS  ON  BOLSHEVISM 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  vs.  BOLSHEVISM 

By  DAVID  R.  FRANCIS 

U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Russia 

BOLSHEVISM  is  the  very  antithesis  of  of  the  war  in  which  Russia  was  at  that  time 

democracy.    Democracy  means  liter-  engaged.     However,    when    the    Duma    was 

^    ally  a  rule  by  the  people.    Lincoln  prorogued  by  the  Emperor  under  the  influence 

|    has  given  the  best  definition  of  a  of  the  Court  Party  headed  by  the  Czarina, 

Democracy  when    he    said    in    his  the  revolutionary  spirit  could  no  longer  be 

Gettysburg  address:   a  government   "of   the  suppressed.     The  Empress  who  was  a  Ger- 

people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people."  man  Princess  was  suspected  of  German  sym- 

At  this  writing,  August  ist,  more  than  nine  pathies.  The  government  of  which  Sturmer 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  signing  of  the  was  the  Premier  had  long  been  charged  with 
Armistice  and  one  month  since  the  Peace  negotiating  a  separate-  peace.  That  even 
Treaty  was  signed  after  six  months  of  negotiation  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  were  surprised 
at  Paris.  That  armistice  and  the  peace  treaty  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  they  were  to- 
following  it  have  not  restored  order  in  Russia,  tally  without  plans  for  a  new  government. 
Bolshevism  still  dominates  Petrograd  and  Mos-  Among  the  early  decrees  of  the  Provisional 
cow  and  the  surrounding  territory  in  that  afflicted  Government  which  was  formed  upon  the  ab- 
country.  Lenin  and  Trotzky  have  maintained  dication  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II  was  one 
themselves  by  a  reign  of  terror.  They  have  pardoning  all  political  offenders.  Many  thou- 
abolished  all  courts  and  have  murdered  not  only  sands  had  been  exiled  and  were  imprisoned  in 
thousands  of  the  bourgeois  classes  but  also  Siberia  charged  with  planning  to  overthrow 
thousands  of  socialists,  because  the  latter  would  the  Imperial  Government.  Immediately  the 
not  agree  that  socialism  meant  the  "dictator-  exiles  came  trooping  to  Russia  and  the  released 
ship  of  the  proletariat."  In  addition  to  these  revolutionists  began  to  return  from  Siberia, 
murders,  famine  has  stalked  abroad  through-  Among  the  exiles  was  Nicholai  Lenin  (real 
out  the  Bolshevist  jurisdiction  and  only  the  name  Vladimir  Uhlianoff)  who  had  been  living 
officials  of  the  Soviet  Government  have  in-  in  Switzerland  where  he  had  been  a  prolific 
dulged  in  luxuries  and  had  at  all  times  sufficient  author  of  Bolshevist  letters  and  addresses.  He 
food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Lenin  came  through  Germany  in  a  special  car  and 
has  substituted  for  the  autocracy  of  the  Czar  immediately  upon  arrival  in  Petrograd  began 
the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  to   undermine    the    Provisional    Government. 

When  Clemenceau  said  that  "  the  League  of  He  had  an  abundant  supply  of  money  which 

Nations  is  the  hope  of  the  world,"  he  spoke  in  was  furnished  no  doubt  by  the  German  Gov- 

no  distant  Utopian  sense.     He  was  speaking  ernment.     He  was  later  joined   by  Trotzky 

in  an  intensely  practical  way  of  the  immediate  (real  name  Bronstein)  who  had  been  leading 

present.     It  is  again  a  " condition  and  not  a  a  precarious  livelihood  in  New  York,  and  by 

theory  that  confronts  us."    It  is  the  League  of  Chicherin,  who  was  imprisoned  in  England  be- 

Nations  or  Bolshevism  in  Europe.     The  League  cause    he    had    violated    English    laws.    The 

of  Nations  means  peace.     Bolshevism  means  Provisional  Government  had  announced  on  its 

chaos.    The  course  of  events  makes  this  plain,  installation  that  no  man  should  be  punished 

When  the  revolution  of  March,  191 7,  broke  in  Russia  without  a  fair  trial  and  a  conviction, 

out  it  was  not  only  a  surprise  to  the  Czar;  It  had  established  free  speech  and  freedom  of 

but  its  success  astounded  its  own  projectors,  the  press.     Consequently  there  were  no  restric- 

The  revolutionary  spirit  in  Russia  was  by  no  tions  placed  upon  the  speeches  or  the  writings 

means  dead,  but  sleeping.    The  reigning  family,  of  Lenin.    One  of  his  principal  charges  against 

the  bureaucracy,  and  even  the  army  thought  the   Provisional   Government  was  its  failure 

that  it  would  continue  to  sleep  until  the  end  to  call  an  election  for  members  of  a  Constituent 
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Assembly.  Thus,  Lenin's  emissaries  were  sent 
to  the  front  where  they  preached  the  doctrine 
of  peace  and  a  distribution  of  the  land  and 
all  personal  property.  Is  it  surprising  that 
an  army  of  twelve  million  men  who  had  been 
fighting  nearly  three  years,  some  of  the  time 
without  arms  and  sometimes  without  ammuni- 
tion, would  lend  a  willing  ear  to  such  doctrines? 
Their  officers  had  been  demoted  to  the  ranks, 
their  Emperor  had  abdicated;  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Russian  soldiers  did  not  know  what  they 
were  fighting  for;  they  joined  the  army  to 
defend  their  lands  and  because  they  were  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  "  Little  Father. "  Dis- 
sensions in  the  Ministry  had  made  Kerensky 
Minister  of  War;  he  went  to  the  front  and 
appealed  to  the  troops  to  offer  an  organized 
and  aggressive  resistance  to  the  Germans;  for 
a  time  he  was  successful  but  the  seeds  of  de- 
moralization had  already  been  sown  and  had 
taken  root — when  a  regiment  was  ordered  to 
advance  it  would  hold  a  meeting  to  decide 
whether  it  should  obey  the  order.  Kerensky 
made  a  noble  effort  to  reinstate  discipline,  going 
so  far  as  to  restore  the  death  penalty  which 
through  his  influence  had  been  abolished. 
Lenin  laid  this  restoration  of  the  death  penalty 
as  a  charge  against  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment and  appealed  to  the  sentimentalism  of 
the  soldiers,  thereby  showing  his  inconsistency 
and  opportuneness  as  he  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  thousands  of  human  lives  since  coming 
into  power.  Lenin  is  the  apostle  of  destruction. 
He  hesitates  at  nothing  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  In 
April,  191 8,  he  wrote  in  the  Internationale 
with  commendable  frankness: 

Just  as  1 50,000  lordly  landowners  under  Tsarism 
dominated  the  130,000,000  of  Russian  peasants,  so 
200,000  members  of  the  Bolshevist  Party  are  impos- 
ing their  proletarian  will  on  the  masses,  but  this 
time  in  the  interest  of  the  latter. 

This  shows  that  Lenin  is  totally  unscrupulous 
when  trying  to  accomplish  his  ends. 

BOLSHEVIST     RULE     IN     RUSSIA 

WHEN  the  Provisional  Government  was 
deposed  by  the  revolution  of  November 
7th,  191 7,  Lenin  was  elected  President  of  the 
Soviet  Government  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and 
Trotzky,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  im- 
mediately negotiated  an  armistice  with  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  without  consulting  Russia's  Allies. 
That  was  a  breach  of  faith  but  Lenin  in  doing  so 
was  promoting  his  scheme  of  a  world  wide  social 


revolution  and  obeying  the  behests  of  Germany. 
The  armistice  resulted  in  a  most  disgraceful 
peace  for  Russia  negotiated  and  signed  at  Brest- 
Litovsk  early  in  March,  1918,  and  confirmed 
March  17th  by  the  All  Russian  Soviet  Congress 
at  Moscow.  The  terms  of  that  peace  were 
unprecedentedly  severe  on  Russia. 

That  peace  moreover  was  an  atrocious  and 
deplorable  crime  against  all  of  the  countries 
and  governments  which  had  been  associated 
with  Russia  in  a  contest  with  the  Central 
Empires.  It  enabled  Germany  to  send  at 
least  500,000  well  equipped  and  disciplined 
soldiers  from  the  Russian  front  to  the  Western 
front.  The  memorable  drive  of  March,  19 18, 
was  begun  and  continued  with  unvarying 
success  until  the  following  July  when  it  was 
checked  by  the  arrival  of  American  troops. 
By  this  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Bolshevist 
Government  of  Russia  and  the  Central  Em- 
pires, the  war  was  prolonged  at  least  six  months 
beyond  what  would  have  been  its  duration; 
consequently  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives 
were  lost  including  thousands  of  American 
youth,  more  than  would  have  been  sacrificed 
had  Russia  stood  up  to  her  obligations  to  her 
allies.  Nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  Russia 
ceased  to  fight  almost  or  quite  one  year  before 
the  armistice  of  Nov.  11,  1918,  her  losses  of 
lives  were  greater  by  far  than  any  other  country 
engaged  in  the  war. 

I  left  Petrograd  Feb.  26,  191 7,  and  went,  to 
Vologda  where  I  remained  five  months.  Be- 
fore being  driven  out  of  Vologda  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki July  25,  191 8,  I  made  a  visit  to  Petro- 
grad of  four  or  five  days  and  was  so  impressed 
by  the  change  that  I  saw  there  that  I  can  well 
believe  the  recent  reports  that  the  population 
of  Petrograd  has  dwindled  from  more  than  two 
million  to  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand. 
It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  heard  that  the 
Soviet  Government  said,  "We  know  we  are 
a  corpse  but  no  one  has  the  courage  to  bury 
us."  That  described  the  situation.  Later 
Lenin  and  Trotzky  instituted  a  reign  of  terror 
and  are  still  sustaining  it;  it  is  only  by  this 
means  that  they  are  able  to  perpetuate  their 
power. 

Our  own  Government  appealed  to  its  co- 
belligerents  and  also  to  neutral  governments 
to  join  in  a  protest  against  the  excesses  of  the 
Bolshevist  Government  in  Russia. 

The  originators  of  Bolshevism  first  advocated 
confining  suffrage  to  the  industrial  workers, 
but  embraced  the  soldiers  because,  when  Bol- 
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shevism  first  raised  its  head  in  Russia,  it  was  ous  crimes  and  misdemeanors.     The  govern- 

confronted    by    an    army    of    twelve    million  ment  nationalized  the  banks  and  all  of  the 

men;  the  first  organization  in  Petrograd  was  the  factories,  transferred  the  latter  to  the  control  of 

Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  and  it  soon  the  workmen  who,  after  choosing  their  own 

took  in  the  peasants  which  were  the   most  foremen  and  regulating  their  wages  and  hours 

numerous  of  the  classes  in  Russia  so  that  the  or-  of  labor,  found  that  they  had  no  raw  material 

ganization  was  called  the  Workmen's,  Soldiers',  and  consequently  could  not  work.      The  gov- 

and  Peasants'  Deputies.   In  the  early  days  of  this  ernment,  however,  continued  to  pay  them  with 

organization    the    left    Social    Revolutionists  so-called  money,  which  was  printed  in  such 

participated  in  its  deliberations,  but  when  the  abundance  that  they  kept  no  account  of  the 

Bolsheviki  gained  control  by  offering  peace  and  issue   themselves.     Lenin   in   a   speech   made 

land  and  leisure  or  abstention  from  work,  the  some  months  ago  said  that  he  was  making 

Social  Revolutionists  withdrew  from  the  organ-  money  as  fast  as  the  printing  presses  could  turn 

ization   or  were  expelled.     Bolshevism   as   it  it  out  because  he  wanted  to  destroy  the  value 

prevails  to-day  in  Russia  confines  the  right  of  of  money. 

suffrage  to  those  who  work  and  denies  it  to  Bolshevism    means    the   destruction   of   all 

those  who  employ  or  "exploit"  their  fellows,  family  ties;  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  by 

Lenin  is  the  brains  of  the  movement  and  dom-  nationalizing  all  property  and  thus  destroying 

inates  it.     Trotzky  was  opposed  to  Lenin  be-  all  proprietary  interest  in  the  state  and  in  the 

fore  the  Russian  Revolution  and  has  disagreed  welfare  of  the  community.     In  other  words 

with  him  on  several  occasions  since  but  has  the  rule  of  Bolshevism  means  the  return  of 

always  yielded  to  the  greater  intellect  and  the  society  to  barbarism, 
stronger  character.     Lenin  in  his  writings  and 

u              1                          *     <ru-       1               u-    u  PRESENT  CONDITION  IN  RUSSIA 

speeches  makes  no  secret  of  his  plans,  which  are 

to  bring  about  the  "dictatorship  of  the  pro-  /^  I VI L  war  is  raging  in  Russia.  Not  ten  per 
letariat."  He  calls  our  Government  capitalistic  V^  cent,  of  the  people  favor  Bolshevist  rule, 
and  openly  advocates  its  overthrow.  Bolshe-  The  spirit  of  the  remaining  ninety  per  cent,  is 
vism  does  not  believe  in  individual  ownership  cowed  by  the  reign  of  terror  which  Lenin  and 
of  lands  or  factories  or  mines,  and  advocates  Trotzky  are  maintaining.  Those  opposed  to 
confiscation  by  the  state  of  all  machinery  and  Bolshevist  rule  are  suspicious  concerning  exter- 
of  all  estates  of  decedents.  It  maintains  nal  interference  and  cannot  agree  upon  any  plan 
a  repudiation  of  all  debts  against  the  govern-  of  procedure.  The  Bolshevist  army  composed 
ment  and  all  obligations  due  the  non-Bolshevist  of  Chinese  and  Lettish  mercenaries  and  of  Rus- 
elements  of  the  population.  It  supports  the  sians  who  have  been  forced  to  join  it  because 
abolition  of  Sunday  schools  and  of  all  other  of  their  necessities,  is  mercilessly  murdering  its 
institutions  that  teach  religion.  The  legaliza-  defenceless  citizens  including  women  and  chil- 
tion  of  prostitution  when  the  same  is  engaged  dren.  Itwas  claimed  by  representative  Russians 
in  by  the  consent  of  the  parties;  it  refuses  to  in  Paris  that  the  Omsk  Government  under 
recognize  the  existence  of  God  in  it's  govern-  Kolchak  would  be  successful  in  ridding  Russia  of 
mental  and  judicial  proceedings,  and  confers  the  the  disgrace  of  Bolshevism.  Late  advices,  how- 
right  of  citizenship  upon  aliens  without  regard  ever,  are  to  the  effect  that  Kolchak  has  been  re- 
to  length  of  residence  or  intelligence;  it  sup-  pulsed  and  has  retreated  a  distance  of  200  miles 
ports  the  arming  of  all  so-called  toilers  and  the  to  the  East  of  Ekaterinaburg.  The  success  of 
disarming  of  all  persons  owning  property.  Denikin  in  the  South  has  been  intermittent. 
One  of  its  principles  is  the  disfranchisement  Lenin  and  Trotzky  have  been  able  to  attract 
of  all  persons  receiving  rent,  interest,  or  divi-  followers  and  to  organize  an  army  by  the  free 
dends,  and  the  disfranchisement  of  all  mer-  use  of  money  which  they  print,  and  by  im- 
chants,  traders,  and  commercial  agents,  also  prisoning  women  and  children  as  hostages  for 
the  disfranchisement  of  all  priests,  clergymen,  the  husbands  and  fathers  until  they  join  the 
and  employees  of  churches  and  religious  bodies.  Bolshevist  army.  Every  capture  of  a  city  by 
The  establishment  of  a  judicial  system  exer-  the  Bolsheviki  is  marked  by  inhuman  slaughter 
cising  autocratic  power,  convicting  persons  and  and  in  some  instances  victims  have  been  corn- 
imposing  penalties  in  their  absence  and  without  pelled  to  dig  their  own  graves  into  which  they 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  often  to  the  extent  were  pushed  before  life  was  extinct.  The  Arch- 
of  the  adoption  of  the  death  penalty  for  numer-  angel  District  has  been  abandoned  by  American 
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THE    PROGRESS   OF   THE    BOLSHEVIKI 

The  map  shows  the  conditions  as  they  were  in  Russia  about  the  first  of  August,  with  the  northern  and  western 
fronts  unchanged  for  a  month,  with  Denikin  advancing  from  the  south,  but  with  Kolchak  in  hasty  retreat  in  the  east. 
Denikin  has  made  further  small  advances  since  the  information  for  this  map  was  collected,  and  Kolchak' s  retreat  has 
been  unchecked,  with  continued  Bolshevist  gains  in  the  east 


troops,  and  the  British  and  French  are  also  plan- 
ning to  leave.  If  the  Allied  forces  are  with- 
drawn from  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki  notwith- 
standing the  paucity  of  their  numbers  will 
dominate  if  not  subjugate  the  entire  country, 
and  they  will  kill  all  citizens  who  do  not  support 
them.  The  success  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  will 
encourage  a  like  spirit  not  only  in  all  European 
countries  but  also  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
including  the  United  States.  I  was  shocked  on 
returning  to  this  country  in  February  last  to 
find  that  professedly  patriotic  American  citizens 
who  should  have  known  the  horrors  of  Bolshe- 


vism were  apologizing  for,  if  not  defending, 
Bolshevist  rule  in  Russia.  The  Bolshevist 
sentiment  together  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  responsible  for  the  unrest  prevailing  through- 
out the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment  the  remedy  is  prompt 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  together 
with  the  adoption  of  the  covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  I  feel  that  the  menace 
is  great.  The  longer  the  ratification  is  delayed 
the  greater  the  danger  will  become.  Already 
the  Bolshevist  spirit  has  divided  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  and  controls  the  Hungarian 
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Government.    The  newly  formed  governments  so  that  at  the  end  of  a  decade  Germany  will  be 

of  Poland  and  Czecho-Slovakia  are  beset  with  as  strong  as  at  the  beginning  of  this  war.     So 

many  difficulties  and  their  survival  is  absolutely  that  if  Bolshevism  does  not  gain  control  of 

dependent  on  some  kind  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Russia,    militarism  will,  unless   a   League  of 

Every  country  in  Europe  and  a  majority  of  Nations  extends  its  protecting  arm  about  that 

those  in  Asia  are  crying  piteously  for  economic  afflicted  country;  certainly  no  one  desires  an- 

reconstruction.    Bolshevist  rule  has  effectually  other  war.     The  League  of  Nations  may  not 

destroyed   the   industries   of   Russia.     It   has  be  perfect  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 

stopped  work  in  the  mines  and  so  injured  the  enduring  peace  throughout   the  world.     The 

transportation  lines  that  it  will  require  years  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  fail  to 

to  restore  them  even  to  the  state  they  were  appreciate  the  herculean  task  that  the  framers 

in  when  the  war  began.     If  Russia  is  not  pro-  had  in  negotiating  the  Paris  Treaty  of  Peace, 

tected  by  a  League  of  Nations  civil  war  will  The  world  or  civilization  at  least  cannot  sur- 

continue  for  years  to  come;  either  that  or  vive  another  war. 

Germany  will  exploit  and  utilize  the  great  re-  In  my  judgment  it  is  dangerous  for  any  of 
sources  of  that  country.  German  capital  the  great  powers  to  base  their  ratification  of  the 
and  German  representatives  controlled  the  Peace  Treaty  on  any  conditions  that  will 
industries  of  Russia  when  the  war  began.  Ger-  necessitate  the  reassembling  of  the  conference, 
many  is  now  looking  with  covetous  or  wistful  especially  after  the  protracted  session  which  has 
eye  upon  the  boundless  forests  and  rich  de-  happily  ended.  We  can  certainly  afford  to  take 
posits  of  base  and  precious  ores  of  which  Russia  our  chances  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
is  possessed.  The  great  majority  of  the  Rus-  world  since  we  are  in  the  strongest  position, 
sian  people  fear  the  German  influence  and  and  our  population  of  over  a  hundred  million  is 
detest  the  Germans  because  they  know  that  the  best  educated,  and  we  have  been  the  least 
Germany  made  such  encroachments  on  their  injured  by  the  struggle  just  ended;  further- 
country  before  the  war  and  well  they  may,  be-  more  all  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are 
cause  if  the  war  had  been  postponed  for  ten  indebted  to  us.  Our  influence  in  the  League 
years  Germany  would  have  secured  such  a  of  Nations  will  certainly  be  as  great  as  that 
strong  foothold  in  Russia  that  it  would  have  of  any  other  member.  "Where  McGregor  sits 
been  impossible  to  dislodge  her.  Germany  is  the  head  of  the  table." 
took  advantage  of  Russia's  necessities  in  We  owe  it  to  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
1905  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  which  in  the  last  war  to  form  a  League  of  Nations  that 
made  Germany  by  far  the  most  favored  nation,  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  struggle. 
That  treaty  was  for  only  ten  years  and  would  Paramount  to  that,  however,  we  owe  it  to  the 
have  expired  in  191 5  but  was  denounced  by  the  living  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent  another 
war  previous  to  its  expiration.  There  was  a  world  struggle.  Science  has  made  so  many 
strong  sentiment  in  Russia  against  the  renewal  advances  in  the  construction  of  implements  of 
of  this  treaty,  and  Germany  was  aware  thereof,  destruction  that  if  we  should  have  another 
so  that  the  expiration  of  this  treaty  was  "one  war,  not  only  would  the  fatalities  be  vastly 
of  the  causes  of  the  war,"  Germany  thought  greater  than  in  the  last  but  also  practically  all  of 
that  she  would  be  able  to  overrun  and  defeat  the  structures  which  the  inventive  genius  of 
Russia  and  consequently  dictate  her  terms  man  has  designed  and  constructed  for  his  corn- 
in  a  new  commercial  treaty.  This  is  an  ad-  fort  and  habitation  would  be  destroyed;  if 
ditional  reason  why  a  League  of  Nations  is  a  there  should  be  sufficient  human  beings  survive 
necessity,  because,  if  Russia  is  left  as  a  prey  to  another  struggle  and  if  they  be  possessed 
Germany,  German  organization  and  German  with  the  required  spirit  and  courage  and 
methods  will  organize  the  enormous  manpower  hope,  they  would  have  to  begin  the  building 
of  Russia  and  utilize  its  incomparable  resources  of  a  new  civilization. 


THE  SECURITY  SALESMAN 
AND  THE  INVESTOR 

Every  month  in  this  part  of  the  magazine  the  World's  Work  prints 
an  article  on   investments  and  the   lessons  to  be  learned  therefrom 


THE  newspapers  to-day  are  carrying 
more  advertisements  for  security 
salesmen  than  ever  before.  This 
is  an  indication  of  good  times  in  the 
security  business,  but  not  a  good  in- 
dication for  investors.  Many  of  these  adver- 
tisements state  that  no  previous  experience  or 
knowledge  of  securities  is  required. 

A  young  soldier  who  answered  one  of  these 
found  that  he  would  be  given  a  circular,  de- 
scribing in  glowing  terms  a  new  stock  issue, 
and  would  be  turned  loose  to  sell  the  stock  as 
best  he  could,  his  compensation  being  based 
on  the  amount  of  stock  he  sold 

He  had  many  friends  whose  confidence  he  en- 
joyed. Some  of  them  were  ready  to  buy  this 
stock  from  him;  but  he  did  not  want  to  sell 
it  to  them  until  he  knew  it  was  all  right.  He 
came  in  to  see  the  Financial  Editor. 

The  circular  showed  that  the  company 
planned  to  manufacture  a  mechanical  device 
for  automobiles.  The  stock  seemed  to  have 
good  speculative  possibilities  provided  the  de- 
vice would  do  what  the  circular  said  it  would; 
provided  it  could  be  manufactured  as  cheaply 
as  estimated;  provided  an  efficient  selling  or- 
ganization would  be  established  to  sell  it 
after  it  was  manufactured  and  keep  the  com- 
pany ahead  of  competition  in  its  field;  pro- 
vided those  in  charge  of  the  management  and 
the  finances  were  honest  and  able — this  point 
involving  all  the  others,  except  that  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  public  demand  for  the  product. 
All  these  "  ifs" — of  great  importance  to  those 
who  intend  to  put  money  into  untried  enter- 
prises— were  pointed  out  to  the  would-be  sales- 
man. As  nothing  was  known  regarding  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  men  in  the  company 
or  of  the  middle  western  banking  house  that 
was  acting  as  fiscal  agent  in  selling  the  stock, 
an  opinion  could  not  be  given  regarding  the 
proposition  without  an  investigation.  The 
suggestion  was  made  to  the  salesman  that  he 
himself  make  such  an  investigation  as  far  as 
certain  statements  in  the  circular  were  con- 


cerned. A  visit  to  the  company's  property 
would  undoubtedly  throw  much  light  on  the 
character  of  the  management  and  the  fiscal 
agents. 

The  fact  that  the  company  or  its  agents 
would  send  out,  with  no  instructions  at  all,  a 
young  man  who  knew  nothing  about  invest- 
ments, and  supply  him  with  no  more  informa- 
tion than  that  contained  in  a  small  circular, 
seemed  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
proposition.  To  one  accustomed  to  studying 
new  propositions  of  this  character  that  would 
certainly  be  circumstantial  evidence  against 
any  promotion. 

But  it  is  not  only  uninstructed  salesmen, 
who  know  little  about  securities,  that  violate 
sound  investment  principles.  In  recent  years 
there  have  grown  up  what  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  has  called  schools  for  training 
security  salesmen,  which  are  a  great  viola- 
tion against  conservative  principles.  "Effi- 
ciency in  security  selling,"  the  masters  in  these 
schools  call  their  method.  They  make  a  point 
of  this  efficiency  to  convince  the  client  that 
he  gets  more  for  his  money.  In  fact  they 
take  as  large  commissions  as  most  other  pro- 
motion houses.  One  of  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  this  field  is  the  use  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  in  place  of  the  personal  calls  by 
salesmen. 

When  the  attention  of  a  New  York  state 
manufacturer  had  been  secured  by  one  of 
their  salesmen,  he  next  had  to  submit  to  the 
process  of  being  "qualified"  according  to  the 
hard  and  fast  rules  of  the  particular  school  of 
security  salesmanship  to  which  this  young 
man  belonged.  He  was  first  asked  if  he  had  a 
hundred  dollars  or  more  that  he  could  use  at 
once  if  he  wanted  to.  Then  he  was  made  to 
promise  that  he  would  give  a  definite  decision, 
yes  or  no,  at  the  end  of  the  interview.  If  he 
did  not  have  money  he  could  use  that  day,  or 
if  he  would  not  agree  to  make  a  definite  deci- 
sion when  he  had  heard  the  proposition,  then 
the  salesman  could  not  present  it  to  him.     The 
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efficiency  system  under  which  he  had  been 
trained  would  not  permit  the  wasting  of  time 
on  a  prospect  unless  there  was  to  be  a  decision 
at  the  end  of  the  first  call.  There  could  be 
no  call  back;  it  is  what  is  known  as  the  one- 
call  system. 

The  manufacturer  had  had  considerable 
experience  with  another  sort  of  security  sales- 
man. The  "modern"  methods  of  this  new  one 
aroused  his  curiosity.  He  promised  to  give  a  de- 
finite decision,  and  the  salesman  started  in  with 
his  speech.  When  he  reached  the  point  where 
the  subscription  blank  appeared  and  the  manu- 
facturer was  asked  to  sign  his  name  for  as  many 
shares  as  he  could  handle — which  was  the  first 
place  where  he  could  have  gotten  in  a  word — 
the  manufacturer  arose  from  his  desk  and  ad- 
dressed the  stock  salesman  about  as  follows: 

"  My  boy,  you  have  an  honest  face  and  I 
believe  you  are  making  a  mistake  to  try  to  sell 
something  that  your  employers  do  not  want 
people  to  have  a  chance  to  investigate  before 
they  buy.  We  sell  our  goods  here  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  I'll  wager  your  house  does 
not  do  that.  People  who  put  their  money 
into  this  stock,  in  my  opinion,  are  likely  to  keep 
it  there — because  they  cannot  get  it  out.  You 
say  I  would  be  using  good  business  judgment 
and  would  be  entirely  safe-guarded  because 
of  the  house  that  is  offering  it  to  me.  I  never 
heard  of  the  house  and  I  doubt  if  you  have 
made  any  investigation  that  would  justify 
you  in  making  that  statement,  which  I  assume 
you  have  been  instructed  to  make. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  man 

I  buy  securities  from.     He  represents  ■ , 

&  Company.     You  have  heard  of  them, 


although  I  never  heard  of  your  firm.  They 
started  in  business  a  good  many  years  ago; 

Mr.   D. has  been  with  them  ten  years. 

He  knows  the  record  of  his  house  from  the  time 
it  started  and  the  history  of  the  individual 
partners  back  of  that.  He  knows  the  mistakes 
the  house  has  made,  how  and  why  they  were 
made,  and  what  the  house  did  to  protect  its 
clients  from  loss.  He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the 
composite  judgment  of  his  house  on  invest- 
ment matters,  but  when  it  comes  to  helping 
me  with  my  individual  investment  problems 
he  does  not  blindly  follow  the  recommendations 
of  the  house. 

"  He  came  in  here  about  eight  years  ago.     1 
did  not  have  any  money  to  invest  at  the  time, 


but  we  had  a  nice  chat  about  business  condi- 
tions and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  taught  me 
something  regarding  the  relation  between 
business  and  money  conditions  and  invest- 
ments. Later  on  I  started  to  buy  securities 
from  him.  He  soon  gained  my  complete  confi- 
dence and  now  he  knows  as  much  about  my 
financial  affairs  as  my  own  wife.  Because 
he  has  that  knowledge,  he  has  several  times 
been  able  to  advise  me  regarding  changes  in 
my  investments,  either  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions in  my  own  business  or  in  conditions 
generally,  and  these  have  resulted  in  great 
advantage  to  me.  He  is  a  silent  partner  in  my 
business  and  in  the  management  of  my  per- 
sonal finances.  1  would  greatly  regret  to  have 
to  part  with  his  friendship  and  advice.  He 
has  taught  me  more  about  investing  my  savings 
safely  and  profitably  than  I  could  have  earned 
in  any  other  way  unless  possibly  by  sad  experi- 
ence.    He  has  saved  me  that  experience. 

"  He  started  with  a  firm  of  the  best  reputa- 
tion in  the  investment  field.  They  made  him 
learn  sound  investment  principles  before  they 
would  let  him  go  out  to  sell  securities.  They 
taught  him  the  conservative  methods  of  the 
house  so  that  he  would  not  misrepresent  them. 
But  when  they  got  him  grounded  in  sound 
principles  they  gave  him  no  set  speech  to  make. 
They  told  him  to  use  his  own  judgment  in 
helping  to  solve  the  individual  problems  of 
his  clients.  That  is  why  he  is  of  particular 
value  to  me  when  he  is  backed  up  by  a  house 
whose  recommendation  of  a  security  means 
that  it  has  been  as  carefully  investigated  from 
the  investor's  viewpoint  as  it  is  possible  for  it 
to  be.  What  you  are  doing  is  about  as  differ- 
ent from  the  service  Mr.  D. renders  me 

as  night  from  day.  I  hope  you  will  think  it 
over." 

The  "efficiency"  salesman  did  think  it  over. 
He  went  into  another  business,  but  with,  he 
says,  his  reputation  ruined.  He  had  sold 
hundreds  of  shares  of  this  firm's  stocks  to 
friends  and  others.  Dividends  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  predict  were  never  paid. 
This  promotion  house,  he  says,  "has  swindled 
more  people  than  any  concern  of  its  kind  in  the 
land."  He  has  made  an  investigation  of  it, 
largely  from  the  inside.  It  is  still  in  business, 
and  there  are  many  others  like  it  that  are  now 
seeking  honest  looking  young  men  to  sell  their 
securities. 


THE  WORLD  AS  IT  IS 

EUROPE'S  ZERO  HOUR 

The  Difficulties  of  Peace.  The  Opportunity  for  Material  Ad- 
vancement— The  Dangers  of  Becoming  Too  Material,  and  the 
Necessity  for  Increased  Endeavor  Toward  Intellectual  Adyancement 

By  LOTHROP  STODDARD 


THE  peoples  of  Europe  are  in  a  trying 
situation.  They  are  facing  legal 
peace.  "Facing"  peace:  A  "try- 
ing" situation!  That  sounds  like  a 
paradox.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  paradoxical  at  all,  but  the  most  elementary 
common  sense.  For  more  than  four  years 
Europe  was  scourged  by  the  most  destructive 
war  in  her  history.  That  war,  so  far  as  actual 
fighting  was  concerned,  ended,  in  November, 
1918,  but  peace  did  not  immediately  ensue. 
There  followed  the  armistice  period — nearly 
eight  months,  from  mid-November  till  the  end 
of  last  June.  That  period  was  neither  war  nor 
peace;  it  was  a  twilight  zone,  in  which  hopes 
were  wakened,  appetites  whetted,  passions 
roused,  and  out  of  which  peace  was  laboriously 
and  tumultously  forged.  And  that  peace? 
Like  all  previous  settlements,  it  was  the  ideally 
imperfect  product  of  compromise.  And,  as  is 
the  way  with  compromises,  it  provoked  more 
criticism  than  applause.  The  idealists  were 
bitterly  disillusioned;  the  imperialists  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  One  has  only  to  con- 
trast the  frenzied  rejoicings  over  the  armistice 
with  the  tepid  celebration  of  the  Peace  to  realize 
the  difference  in  the  popular  attitude  toward 
the  two  events.  The  best  exposition  of  the 
situation  that  I  have  seen  is  the  statement  of 
General  Smuts,  the  South  African  delegate 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  given  out  the  day 
after  the  final  ceremony  at  Versailles.  In  this 
statement  General  Smuts  said: 

I  signed  the  Peace  Treaty,  not  because  I  consider 
it  a  satisfactory  document,  but  because  it  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  close  the  war;  because  the  world 
needs  peace  above  all  else,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  fatal  than  the  continuance  of  the  state  of 
suspense  between  war  and  peace.  The  months 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed  have  been,  perhaps, 
as  upsetting,  unsettling,  and  ruinous  to  Europe  as 


the  previous  four  yerrs  of  war.  I  look  upon  the 
Peace  Treaty  as  the  close  of  these  two  chapters  of 
war  and  armistice,  and  only  on  that  ground  do  1 
agree  to  it.  I  say  this,  net  in  criticism,  but  in  faith, 
not  because  I  wish  to  find  fault  with  the  work  done, 
but  rather  because  I  feel  that  in  the  treaty  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  the  real  peace  to  which  our  peoples 
were  looking,  and  because  I  feel  that  the  real  work  of 
making  peace  will  begin  only  after  this  treaty  has 
been  signed,  and  a  definite  halt  has  thereby  been 
called  to  the  destructive  passions  that  have  been 
desolating  Europe  for  nearly  five  years.  This  treaty 
is  simply  a  liquidation  of  the  war  situation  in  the 
world. 

When  the  trenches  used  to  fill  with  infantry 
waiting  in  the  first  cold  flicker  of  the  dawn  for 
the  signal  to  go  "over  the  top,"  they  called  it 
the  "Zero  Hour."  Well,  Europe  now  faces 
the  Zero  Hour  of  Peace.  It  is  neither  a  pleas- 
ant nor  a  stimulating  moment.  The  "tumult 
and  the  shouting"  have  died.  The  captains, 
kings — and  presidents — have  departed.  War's 
hectic  urge  wanes,  losses  are  counted,  the  heroic 
pose  is  dropped.  Such  is  the  moment  when  the 
peoples  are  bidden  to  go  "over  the  top"  once 
more,  this  time  toward  a  new  objective — real 
peace.  And  this  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy 
matter. 

Real  peace  means  not  merely  alterations  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty;  it  implies  also  sweeping 
economic  and  social  innovations.  We  talk 
about  getting  "back"  to  peace.  What  a 
fallacy!  Such  talk  shows  that  we  have  been 
so  long  at  war  that  we  have  forgotten  what 
peace  really  means.  We  have  come  to  think 
of  peace  as  absence  from  war,  as  something 
negative,  vague,  restfully  panacea-like.  Where- 
as, as  a  matter  of  fact,  peace  is  just  as  positive, 
just  as  dynamic,  as  war.  Peace  means  doing 
things  just  as  war  means  doing  things;  only 
doing  different  things.  Also,  peaces  differ,  just 
as  wars  differ.     Therefore,  no  more  talk  about 
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"going  back"  to  peace.  "Going  back"? 
Back  to  what?  Surely,  not  to  the  peace  of 
1914.  That  is  as  dead  as  the  Caesars.  No! 
Real  peace  must  be  wrought  out  in  strenuous 
effort  of  brain  and  brawn  if  Europe  is  to  get 
anywhere  worth  while.  Weakened,  tired  Eu- 
rope knows  this,  feels  this — and  dreads  the 
plunge  into  the  unknown.  Hence  the  malaise 
of  the  Zero  Hour. 

on  "dead-centre" 

EUROPE  can,  indeed,  be  compared  to  a 
machine  stalled  on  dead-centre.  The 
war  impetus  has  run  down.  The  peace  impetus 
to  set  the  machine  going  on  the  new  path  must 
be  considerable.  To  make  a  fresh  start  is 
never  easy,  and  is  especially  hard  after  strenu- 
ous and  prolonged  exertion.  There  is  a  human 
inertia  which  resists  change.  These  last  five 
years  have  gotten  Europe  into  the  war  rut. 
So  adaptable  an  animal  is  Man  that  European 
Man,  having  lived  five  years  in  hell,  had  par- 
tially adapted  himself  to  even  that  terrible 
environment.  To-day  he  faces  the  necessity 
for  fresh  adaptation  to  altered  circumstances. 
And  there  are  many  difficulties.  The  war's 
unprecedented  destruction  of  capital  wealth 
has  greatly  impoverished  him.  The  actual 
money  cost  to  the  European  belligerents  is 
placed  by  some  economists  as  high  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  dollars,  while  the 
material  damages  suffered  by  the  Entente 
nations  alone  are  reckoned  at  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  billion.  In  the  actual 
fighting  areas,  notably  across  western  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  the  destruction  surpasses 
anything  known  in  human  annals,  including 
not  merely  buildings,  tools,  crops,  and  stock, 
but  the  very  soil,  so  that  within  those  blasted 
areas  virtually  nothing  remains.  Yet  this  is  as 
naught  beside  the  blighting  effects  of  war 
upon  the  life  of  whole  nations,  paralyzing  in- 
dustry, killing  production,  and  cursing  the 
workers  with  prolonged  unemployment  se- 
riously detrimental  to  their  moral  stamina  and 
capacity  for  labor.  How  to  start  the  wheels  of 
industry  turning  in  even  the  untouched  areas 
is  a  serious  problem.  Scattered  working  staffs 
must  be  reassembled  and  recruited,  raw 
materials  must  be  obtained,  often  from  abroad, 
and  on  very  liberal  credits.  Capital  must  be 
found  to  make  the  new  start  and  to  sustain 
life  during  the  transition  period  between  the 
beginning  of  activity  and  the  outward  flow  of 
finished  goods.     1  lere  is  where  America  can 


be  of  most  help.  Our  financial  leaders  are 
pointing  the  way.  As  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
remarked  recently: 

What  can  we  do?  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
furnish  the  credit  to  rehabilitate  the  governmental 
credits  of  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  too  badly 
involved  already.  I  do  believe  that  we  must  furnish 
the  things  that  are  essential  to  the  restarting  of 
industry  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  we  must  furnish 
these  things  to  all  Europe.  It  won't  do  to  use  the 
usual  methods  of  money-lenders;  to  pick  out  the 
best  security  and  say  we  will  take  a  chance  on  this 
and  let  the  rest  go.  We  must  lend  in  the  measure 
of  the  necessity,  rather  than  in  the  measure  of  the 
security,  because  there  is  no  security  anywhere  so 
long  as  you  leave  part  of  Europe  idle,  in  want  and 
hunger,  ready  for  Bolshevism.  We  have  got  to 
furnish  the  raw  material,  the  machinery,  a  certain 
amount  of  food,  and  the  equipment  for  railroads  to 
make  a  start  at  getting  this  industrial  cycle  going 
again  all  over  Europe.  Europe  must  save  itself. 
You  cannot  do  it  by  charity,  but  we  have  got  to  get 
a  little  priming  in  the  pump  to  get  this  thing  started. 

THE    LOSS   OF   YOUTH 

AMERICA  may,  by  supplies  and  credits, 
ease  the  lack  of  goods.  She  can  do 
practically  nothing  toward  repairing  the  human 
dearth.  The  "butcher's  bill"  for  the  late  war 
is  simply  beyond  our  imagination.  More  than 
fifty-nine  million  men  were  mobilized  and  there 
were  more  than  thirty-three  million  casualties, 
of  which  nearly  eight  million  were  reported  as 
dead,  almost  nineteen  million  wounded,  and 
seven  million  prisoners  or  missing.  Since 
many  of  the  missing  were  killed,  the  total 
number  of  soldiers  dead,  including  disease 
figures,  reached  certainly  ten  million.  Also, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  fully  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  (nearly  six  million)  are 
permanent  human  wrecks.  And  these  figures, 
prodigious  as  they  are,  are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  They  refer  only  to  the  actual 
fighting-men,  not  considering  the  civilian 
populations.  But,  for  every  soldier  killed 
in  the  late  war,  several  civilians  laid  down  their 
lives.  Not  merely  has  Central  Europe  been 
starving,  but  even  the  relatively  favored  En- 
tente countries  and  the  European  neutrals 
have  been  very  hungry.  Malnutrition  and 
induced  epidemic  diseases  have  swept  away 
millions  of  human  beings,  while  the  diminished 
birth-rate  has  prevented  millions  more  from 
being  born.  Europe's  loss  of  life,  actual  or 
potential,  due  to  the  war,  cannot  be  put  at  less 
than  forty  million. 
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These  human  losses  are  terrible  from  every 
point  of  view,  but  the  belligerent  casualties  are 
of  most  serious  import  regarding  quick  and 
thorough-going  reconstruction.  Those  sixteen 
million  or  more  dead  or  incapacitated  soldiers 
represented  the  flower  of  Europe's  young  man- 
hood— the  men  who  are  especially  needed  to- 
day. It  is  young  men  who  normally  alone 
possess  both  maximum  driving  power  and 
maximum  plasticity  of  mind.  All  the  European 
belligerents  are  dangerously  impoverished  in 
their  stock  of  youth.  Take  France,  for  ex- 
ample. In  1914  the  population  of  France, 
including  Corsica,  was  thirty-nine  million 
seven  hundred  thousand.  From  this  relatively 
small  population  seven  and  a  half  million  men 
were  mobilized  during  the  war.  Of  these, 
nearly  a  million  four  hundred  thousand  were 
killed,  three  million  were  wounded,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  were  made  pris- 
oners. The  number  of  permanent  physical 
wrecks  is  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
thousand.  This  makes  fully  two  million  men, 
practically  all  either  young  or  in  the  prime  of 
life,  lost  for  the  stupendous  reconstruction  tasks 
which  face  the  French  people.  The  handicap 
both  to  French  labor  and  French  brain- 
activity,  is  only  too  plain. 

THE    PLAGUE   OF   PAPER  MONEY 

THE  excess  of  paper  money  may  not  at 
first  sight  seem  a  handicap  comparable 
to  dissipated  capital  wealth  and  vital  losses. 
And  yet  it  is  so  ranked  by  economists.  Indeed, 
one  well-known  English  financial  expert,  Lord 
dAbernon,  has  stated  that  four  fifths  of  the 
world's  present  labor  troubles  and  social  unrest 
are  directly  due  to  the  terrific  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  money  caused  by  the  enormous 
inflation  of  currency  during  the  war.  In  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  spring  Lord 
d'Abernon  declared  that,  although  there  had 
been  a  steady  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
money  for  the  last  700  years,  the  fall  during 
the  four  years  of  war  was  equal  to  that  during 
the  400  years  from  1300  to  1700,  and  was  much 
greater  than  its  fall  from  1700  to  1900.  Any 
one  who  recalls  the  prodigious  economic  and 
social  changes  wrought  in  Europe  by  the 
sudden  fall  in  money  values  after  the  discovery 
of  America  (a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  pres- 
ent tumble)  can  appreciate  the  momentous 
possibilities  opened  up  by  Lord  d'Abernon's 
thesis.  So  fundamental,  indeed,  is  this  cur- 
rency evil,  that  it  merits  more  extended  con- 


sideration. The  increase  of  paper  money 
having  the  power  of  legal  tender  during  the 
war  period  was  no  less  than  six-fold.  In  1914 
the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  was  about  five  billion 
dollars.  To-day  it  is  more  than  thirty  billion. 
The  results  of  this  unparalleled  situation  are 
seen  in  the  giddy  race  between  wages  and 
prices,  the  growing  hardships  of  the  sala- 
ried classes  and  persons  of  fixed  income,  and 
the  continuous  fluctuations  of  values.  Lord 
d'Abernon  considers  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  prolonged  and  dangerous  economic  and 
social  instability  is  to  establish  a  "  sliding  scale  " 
of  payments  based  on  official  tables  of  prices 
of  a  large  range  of  standard  commodities  as  an 
index  to  the  true  value  of  money.  To  this  in- 
dex payments  of  contracts,  wages,  and  salaries 
would  be  referred  as  they  fell  due;  said  pay- 
ments to  be  based,  not  on  face  value,  but  on 
the  amount  to  which  the  table  showed  it  was 
then  equivalent.  This  table  would  offer  an 
approximately  true  index  to  the  value  of  money. 
To  be  sure,  some  prices  on  the  list  might  rise 
and  others  fall;  but,  provided  the  selection  were 
sufficiently  extensive  and  varied,  the  exact 
value  of  the  currency  at  any  moment  could  be 
scientifically  and  accurately  determined.  The 
urgency  of  some  such  measure  is  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  any  thought  of  returning  to  the 
gold  standard  is  impossible.  In  Lord  d'Aber- 
non's words:  "  If  there  were  to  be  any  attempt 
to-day  to  bring  about  a  rapid  return  to  the 
gold  currency  basis  of  1914  it  would  almost 
double  the  weight  of  the  world's  indebtedness, 
and  would  certainly  lead  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
many  nations.  The  present  inflation  of  cur- 
rency, whatever  its  dangers — and  I  do  not 
underestimate  them — has  this  beneficial  effect, 
that  it  reduces  the  enormous  public  debts 
incurred  during  the  war,  and  by  that  much 
makes  them  more  easy  to  bear  and  more  likely 
to  be  paid." 

MAN'S    RECUPERATIVE    POWER 

THE  foregoing  pages  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  difficulties  attending 
Europe's  shift  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  and 
the  handicaps  to  reconstruction.  Neverthe- 
less, the  precedents  of  past  wars  seem  clearly 
to  show  that,  taking  Europe  as  a  whole,  the 
reconstruction  cycle  will  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. If  there  be  one  lesson  which  history 
teaches  it  is  the  marvellous  recuperative  powers 
of  mankind.    Time  after  time  during  his  check- 
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ered  past,  Man  has  been  smitten  with  appar- 
ently overwhelming  catastrophes,  and  yet, 
given  a  modicum  of  natural  advantages  such 
as  fertile  soil,  fortunate  situation,  or  inherited 
aptitude,  the  permanent  ruin  or  destruction 
of  great  human  agglomerations  has  proved 
impossible.  Of  course  particular  areas  may  be 
mortally  injured,  but  their  hurt  is,  in  the  long 
run,  usually  compensated  by  a  correspondingly 
increased  prosperity  of  other  regions.  The 
race,  as  a  whole,  recovers  and  goes  forward 
once  more. 

To  illustrate  this  consoling  truth  of  Man's 
recuperative  power,  let  me  quote  three  of  the 
most  extreme  examples:  Germany  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  our  South  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  Paraguay  after  the  Lopez  War. 
The  Thirty  Years'  War  left  Germany  virtually 
a  desert,  its  population  reduced  from  twenty 
million  to  less  than  six  million,  and  not  merely 
reduced  in  numbers  but  politically  shattered 
and  abjectly  broken  in  spirit  as  well.  From 
that  time  on  down  to  the  formation  of  the 
German  Empire  in  1871,  Germany  remained 
split  up  into  many  hostile  states,  frequently 
fighting  among  themselves  and  inviting  disas- 
trous foreign  intervention.  Yet  Germany 
steadily  forged  ahead  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Empire  united  its  forces 
the  Germans  developed  the  prodigious  power 
which  tempted  them  to  challenge  the  world 
in  1914.  Our  South  is  another  striking  case  in 
point.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  France  has 
suffered  as  severely  by  the  late  war  as  did  the 
Southern  States  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
succeeding  years  of  Reconstruction.  In  1-860 
the  wealth  of  the  states  which  were  to  form  the 
Southern  Confederacy  was  computed  by  the 
census  of  that  year  at  seven  billion  dollars.  In 
1870,  after  the  healing  effects  of  five  years  of 
peace,  it  was  barely  three  billion  dollars.  In 
1865,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  practi- 
cally no  values.  The  slave  property  was,  of 
course,  absolutely  wiped  out.  All  the  available 
assets  of  the  people  had  been  invested  in  worth- 
less Confederate  bonds  or  were  represented 
by  the  outlawed  Confederate  currency  which 
could  neither  buy  nor  pay  for  anything.  Many 
of  the  chief  cities  and  a  host  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages had  been  burned.  Fully  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  males  of  military  age  (16  to  60  years)  had 
been  killed  or  had  died  of  disease.  Nothing 
was  left  but  the  land  and  what  buildings  re- 
mained standing,  both  impaired  by  four  years 
of  neglect.     On  top  of  the  war  came  the  Re- 


construction Period,  when  all  the  decent  people 
were  disfranchised  and  political  power  was 
wielded  by  white  adventurers  and  illiterate 
Negroes  who  plundered  the  country  about  as 
the  Soviet  Government  now  does  Russia,  and 
left  behind  an  enormous  load  of  debt.  Never- 
theless, a  generation  after  Appomattox,  the 
South  was  in  a  sounder  financial  condition  than 
before  the  war,  and  to-day  is  a  flourishing  sec- 
tion of  the  Union. 

A  WONDERFUL  RECOVERY 

PERHAPS  the  most  extraordinary  exam- 
ple of  Man's  recuperative  ability,  is  that 
displayed  by  Paraguay  after  the  Lopez  War. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  small 
South  American  country  was  cursed  with  a 
mad  dictator  named  Lopez  whose  insane  brain 
made  him  fancy  himself  a  second  Napoleon 
and  urged  him  to  constant  aggressions  against 
his  neighbors.  So  intolerable  a  nuisance  did 
he  become  that  the  vastly  more  powerful  states 
of  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay  combined  to 
get  rid  of  him.  The  Paraguayans  stood  by 
their  tyrant  with  fanatical  constancy.  For  five 
years  Paraguay  defended  itself  against  attacks 
from  every  side.  The  struggle  was  terrible. 
Whole  regiments  of  twelve  year  old  boys  fought 
in  the  Paraguayan  armies.  The  women  were 
used  as  beasts  of  burden  to  carry  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  when  worn  out  were  left  by  the 
roadside  to  die.  During  retreats  Lopez  ordered 
every  town  and  village  razed  to  the  ground, 
every  animal  slaughtered,  every  growing  thing 
destroyed,  that  the  invaders  might  find  neither 
shelter  nor  sustenance.  When  the  last  resist- 
ance ceased  with  the  death  of  Lopez  in  1870, 
not  merely  was  the  country  a  desert  but  the 
Paraguayan  race  was  almost  wiped  out.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  population  had 
been  1,337,000.  At  its  close  there  were  left 
221,000,  of  whom  28,000  were  men,  106,000 
women  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
87,000  children.  Since  1870  Paraguay's  do- 
mestic history  has  been  far  from  peaceful, 
many  revolutions,  usually  bloody,  having  up- 
set the  country.  And  yet  to-day  Paraguay 
is  fairly  prosperous,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
700,000  souls. 

One  thing  which  greatly  mitigates  the 
apparent  destructiveness  of  war  is  the  ra- 
pidity with  which,  even  in  normal  times, 
everything  in  the  organic  world  is  being  in- 
cessantly destroyed  and  renewed.  For  ex- 
ample, science  tells  us  that  practically  ever} 
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cell  in  our  own  bodies  is  thus  replaced  within  a 
period  of  seven  years.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
human  individual  is  equally  true  of  those  larger 
entities  known  as  nations.  Not  merely  do 
men,  on  the  average,  quickly  complete  the 
cycle  between  birth  and  death,  but  the  things 
that  they  construct  and  use  pass  away  and  are 
replaced  by  others  in  an  extraordinarily  short 
space  of  time.  We  think  of  the  mass  of  raw 
materials  used  up  in  the  late  war,  the  machines 
worn  out,  the  houses  razed,  the  livestock  slaugh- 
tered, and  are  appalled  at  the  total.  But  most 
of  those  things  would  have  been  used  up  any- 
way, even  if  there  had  been  profound  peace, 
the  difference  being  that  they  would  have  been 
mainly  devoted  to  other  uses  and  would  thus 
have  been  consumed  in  different  fashion.  In 
the  long  run,  what  is  the  vital  difference  whether 
a  bolt  of  woolen  cloth  was  used  up  as  uniforms 
or  as  civilian  sack  suits,  whether  a  pair  of  boots 
was  worn  out  in  trenches  or  on  city  pavements? 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  luxuries.  In  nor- 
mal times  a  very  large  part  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  a  community  are  not  necessities  but 
things  satisfying  desires  for  comfort  or  pleasure. 
During  the  war  all  Europe  turned  Spartan  and 
did  without  either  luxuries  or  comforts  except 
such  as  were  destined  for  the  soldiers  at  the 
front.  The  total  resultant  economic  saving 
must  have  been  enormous  and  should  be  a 
considerable  asset  to  be  written  off  against  the 
war's  liabilities.  Even  as  regards  necessities, 
great  savings  were  effected.  Take  the  matter 
of  German  food  consumption,  for  instance. 
Before  the  war  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Germans  were  eating  and  drinking  too  much. 
To-day,  of  course,  the  German  people  is  clearly 
underfed,  but  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
war,  before  the  full  pinch  of  the  blockade  had 
been  felt,  the  Germans  actually  gained  in 
health  and  vigor  by  cutting  down  their  five 
meals  a  day  and  curtailing  their  multitudinous 
schoppen  of  beer.  Could  some  statistical  genius 
tabulate  all  these  mitigating  factors,  we  should 
discover  that  the  net  losses  of  the  late  war  were 
much  less  than  we  generally  suppose.  And, 
of  course,  all  this  makes  reconstruction  easier 
than  appears  to  the  casual  eye. 

The  darkest  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  the 
danger  that  reconstruction  will  be  primarily 
material  at  the  expense  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values.  This  is  the  peril  which  lurks 
behind  every  great  war,  and  which  in  the  past 
has  often  wrought  such  tragic  consequences. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  late  war  we  heard  much 


of  its  morally  "regenerative"  effects,  but  as 
the  terrible  holocaust  went  on,  year  after  year, 
far-sighted  moralists  warned  against  a  fatal 
drain  of  Europe's  idealistic  forces  akin  to  that 
suffered  by  the  Greek  world  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  and  which  might  break  the  thin 
crust  of  European  civilization  built  up  since 
the  Middle  Ages.  That  these  warning  voices 
were  not  without  reason  is  proved  by  the  chaos 
of  spiritual,  moral,  and  even  intellectual  values 
which  exists  in  Europe  to-day,  giving  play  to 
such  monstrous  insanities  as  Bolshevism.  The 
danger  is  that  this  chaos  may  be  prolonged  and 
deepened  by  the  complex  of  two  concurrent 
factors:  spiritual  drain  during  the  late  war,  and 
spiritual  neglect  in  the  immediate  future  due  to 
over-concentration  upon  material  reconstruc- 
tion. Many  of  the  world's  best  minds  are  ser- 
iously concerned  at  the  outlook.  Dr.  Gore,  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  recently  wrote: 

There  is  the  usual  depression  and  lowering  of 
moral  aims  which  always  follows  times  of  war. 
For  the  real  terror  of  the  time  of  war  is  not  during 
the  war;  then  war  has  certain  very  ennobling  powers. 
1 1  is  after-war  periods  that  are  the  curse  of  the  world, 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  same  were  going  to  prove  true 
of  this  war.  I  own  that  I  never  felt  anxiety  such 
as  I  do  now.  I  think  the  aspect  of  things  has  never 
been  so  dark  as  at  this  moment.  I  think  the  temper 
of  the  nations  has  degraded  since  the  declaration 
of  the  Armistice  to  a  degree  that  is  almost  terrifying. 

In  a  leading  article  entitled  "The  True 
Destructiveness  of  War,"  the  London  Saturday 
Review  points  out  the  deep-going  ruin  wrought 
by  the  late  struggle.  Speaking  of  the  devas- 
tated areas  of  northern  France,  it  writes: 

Reflection  only  adds  to  the  effect  upon  us  of  these 
miles  of  wasted  country  and  ruined  towns.  All  this 
represents  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  desolation 
which  the  war  has  brought  upon  our  civilization. 
These  devastated  areas,  scarring  the  face  of  Europe, 
are  but  a  symbol  of  the  desolation  which  will  shadow 
the  life  of  the  world  for  at  least  a  generation.  The 
coming  years  will  be  bleak,  in  respect  of  all  the  gen- 
erous and  gracious  things  which  are  the  products  of 
leisure  and  of  minds  not  wholly  taken  up  by  the 
necessity  to  live  by  bread  alone.  For  a  generation 
the  world  will  have  to  concentrate  upon  material 
problems.  The  tragedy  of  the  Great  War — a 
tragedy  which  enhances  the  desolation  of  Rheims — 
is  that  it  should  have  killed  almost  everything  which 
the  best  of  our  soldiers  died  to  preserve,  and  that  it 
should  have  raised  more  problems  than  it  has  solved. 
We  would  sacrifice  a  dozen  cathedrals  to  preserve 
what  the  war  has  destroyed  in  England.  We  would 
readily   surrender  our   ten    best   cathedrals   to   be 
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battered  by  the  artillery  of  Hindenburg  as  ransom. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  to  lose  Westminster  Abbey 
than  never  again  to  have  anybody  worthy  to  be 
buried  there. 

"We  did  more  before  the  war  than  we  shall 
do  after  it,"  writes  an  American  professor  of 
Philosophy,  Charles  G.  Shaw.  "War  will  have 
so  exhausted  man's  powers  of  action  and 
thought  that  he  will  have  little  wit  or  will  left 
for  the  promotion  of  anything  over  and  above 
necessary  repair." 

THE    ZERO    HOUR   OF   THE    SPIRIT 

THE  extraordinary  turmoil  of  the  European 
soul  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  the  French 
thinker  Paul  Balery.     He  writes: 

We  civilizations  now  know  that  we  are  mortal. 
We  had  heard  tell  of  whole  worlds  vanished,  of  em- 
pires gone  to  the  bottom  with  all  their  engines; 
sunk  to  the  inexplorable  bottom  of  the  centuries 
with  their  gods  and  their  laws,  their  academies,  their 
science,  pure  and  applied;  their  grammars,  their 
dictionaries,  their  classics,  their  romantics  and  their 
symbolists,  their  critics  and  their  critics'  critics. 
We  knew  well  that  all  the  apparent  earth  is  made  of 
ashes,  and  that  ashes  have  a  meaning.  We  per- 
ceived, through  the  mists  of  history,  phantoms  and 
huge  ships  laden  with  riches  and  spiritual  things. 
We  could  not  count  them.  But  these  wrecks,  after 
all,  were  no  concern  of  ours. 

Elam,  Nineveh,  Babylon  were  vague  and  lovely 
names,  and  the  total  ruin  of  these  worlds  meant  as 
little  to  us  as  their  very  existence.  But  France, 
England,  Russia — these  would  also  be  lovely  names. 
Lusitania  also  is  a  lovely  name.  And  now  we  see 
that  the  abyss  of  history  is  large  enough  for  everyone. 
We  feel  that  a  civilization  is  as  fragile  as  a  life. 
Circumstances  which  would  send  the  works  of 
Baudelaire  and  Keats  to  join  the  works  of  Menander 
are  no  longer  in  the  least  inconceivable;  they  are  in 
all  the  newspapers.  Thus  the  spiritual  Perscpolis 
is  ravaged  equally  with  the  material  Susa.  All 
is  not  lost,  but  everything  has  felt  itself  perish. 
An  extraordinary  tremor  has  run  through  the  spinal 
marrow  of  Europe.  It  has  felt,  in  all  its  thinking 
substance,  that  it  recognized  itself  no  longer,  that 
it  no  longer  resembled  itself,  that  it  was  about  to  lose 
consciousness — a  consciousness  acquired  by  cen- 
turies of  tolerable  disasters,  by  thousands  of  men  of 
the  first  rank,  by  geographical,  racial,  historical 
chances  innumerable. 

The  military  crisis   is   perhaps   at   an  end;   the 


economic  crisis  is  visibly  at  its  zenith;  but  the  in- 
tellectual crisis — it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can 
seize  the  true  centre,  the  exact  phase,  of  this  crisis. 
The  facts,  however,  are  clear  and  pitiless:  there  are 
thousands  of  young  writers  and  young  artists  who 
are  dead.  There  is  the  lost  illusion  of  a  European 
culture,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  impotence  of 
knowledge  to  save  anything  whatever;  there  is 
science,  mortally  wounded  in  its  moral  ambitions, 
and,  as  it  were,  dishonored  by  its  applications;  there 
is  idealism,  victor  with  difficulty,  grievously  muti- 
lated, responsible  for  its  dreams;  realism,  deceived, 
beaten,  with  crimes  and  misdeeds  heaped  upon  it; 
covetousness  and  renunciation  equally  put  out; 
religions  confused  among  the  armies,  Cross  against 
Cross,  Crescent  against  Crescent;  there  are  the 
skeptics  themselves,  disconcerted  by  events  so 
sudden,  so  violent,  and  so  moping,  which  play  with 
our  thoughts  as  a  cat  with  a  mouse — the  skeptics 
lose  their  doubts,  rediscover  them,  lose  them  again. 
The  rolling  of  the  ship  has  been  so  heavy  that  at 
last  even  the  best-hung  lamps  have  been  upset. 

From  an  immense  terrace  of  Elsinore  which  ex- 
tends from  Basle  to  Cologne,  and  touches  the  sands 
of  Nieuport,  the  marshes  of  the  Somme,  the  chalk  of 
Champagne,  and  the  granite  of  Alsace,  the  Hamlet 
of  Europe  now  looks  upon  millions  of  ghosts. 

THE    SCOPE    OF    RECONSTRUCTION 

FROM  the  preceding  pages  the  full  nature 
and  scope  of  both  Europe's  present  crisis 
and  future  cycle  of  reconstruction  may  begin 
to  appear.  The  salient  truth  seems  to  be  that 
material  restoration  will  not  be  as  uphill  a  task 
as  many  persons  fear,  especially  if  America 
lends  generous  aid,  but  that  the  gravest  diffi- 
culties lie  on  the  non-material  side.  Europe's 
destruction  of  material  values  has  been  great, 
yet  so  nice  is  man's  adjustment  to  his  environ- 
ment and  so  marvellous  his  recuperative  powers 
in  material  ways  that  such  losses  will  probably 
be  repaired  in  a  surprisingly  short  time,  as 
under  similar  circumstances  in  the  past.  The 
destruction  of  non-material  values  has,  how- 
ever, been  even  greater,  and  their  reparation 
will  presumably  prove  a  more  difficult  matter. 
Like  the  noble  forests  of  France  and  the  majes- 
tic oaks  of  English  parks,  felled  by  war's 
ruthless  hand,  the  things  of  the  mind  and  the 
spirit — without  which  material  things  are 
vanities — are  the  hardest  to  restore,  the  slowest 
to  grow  again. 
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A  FTER  a  year  and  a  half  of  govern- 
f\  ment    control  over   the  operation 

/  \  of  the  railroads,  the  American 
/  %  public  has  decided  that  it  does  not 
care  for  its  railroads  scrambled. 
Public  sentiment  has  crystallized  against  gov- 
ernment management,  and  will  be  reflected  in 
the  railroad  legislation  that  Congress  is  ex- 
pected to  pass  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

To  the  late  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  accredited 
the  phrase,  "unscrambling  the  eggs,"  as  ap- 
plied to  corporations.  He  coined  it  at  a  time 
when  there  was  much  agitation  against  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  A  little 
girl  who  heard  her  father  talking  about  it  at 
that  time,  remarked,  "  I  know  how  to  un- 
scramble eggs.  Feed  them  back  to  the  hens." 
That  is  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  rail- 
roads— they  are  going  to  be  given  back  to 
those  who  made  them.  But  before  they  are 
given  back,  certain  remedial  measures  must  be 
adopted  or  more  than  half  of  the  railroad  mile- 
age of  the  country  will  be  forced  into  receiver- 
ship. 

President  Wilson,  whatever  his  views  may 
have  been  in  the  past,  has  correctly  interpreted 
public  sentiment  in  this  matter  and  has  seen 
the  thumbs  turned  down  against  government 
management.  In  his  message  to  Congress, 
of  last  December,  he  stated  the  conclusion, 
which  has  long  been  self-evident  to  all  railroad 
managers,  and  has  become  more  and  more 
apparent  to  the  public  as  its  study  cf  the  rail- 
road problem  has  progressed,  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  the  country  return  to  the 
old  antebellum  railroad  situation.  At  that 
time  he  saw  but  two  alternatives — actual 
government  ownership  and  control,  or  a  kind 
of  "modified  private  control,  under  a  more 
unified  and  affirmative  public  regulation  and 
under  such  alterations  of  the  law  as  will  permit 
wasteful  competition  to  be  avoided  and  a  con- 


siderable degree  of  unification  of  administra- 
tion to  be  effected."  He  frankly  admitted 
that  he  had  no  plan  to  propose.  Since  then 
public  opinion  has  clearly  rejected  his  first 
alternative,  of  which  it  is  having  a  sample,  and 
a  solution  along  the  lines  of  the  second  is  now 
being  sought.  The  President  recently  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  return  the  roads 
to  their  owners  on  January  i  st,  next. 

When  control  of  the  railroads  was  taken 
over  by  the  President  in  December,  19 17, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Director  General 
McAdoo,  a  leading  railroad  official,  when  asked 
if  it  meant  government  management,  replied 
"We  have  it  now.  The  eggs  are  being  scram- 
bled ;  after  the  war  no  railway  management  will 
be  able  to  say  'This  is  my  egg."  President 
E.  P.  Ripley,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  & 
Santa  Fe,  recently  said  that  under  government 
operation  there  has  been  substitution  of  old 
and  worn  out  cars  for  good  Atchison  equip- 
ment and  that  it  will  take  a  year  before  that 
road  can  get  back  its  own  cars.  For  some  time 
past  an  Erie  suburban  train  has  been  carrying 
a  Pennsylvania  coach — which  looks  as  though 
it  may  have  been  discarded  by  that  road — 
and  recently  an  Erie  passenger  train  pulled  out 
of  the  Jersey  City  station  with  a  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  a  Boston  &  Maine,  and  a 
Seaboard  Air  Line  car  attached,  representing 
three  of  the  most  widely  separated  sections  of 
the  country.  The  scattering  of  freight  equip- 
ment has,  of  course,  been  much  greater;  but 
that  has  always  gone  on,  in  the  through  ship- 
ment of  freight.  Formerly  there  was  a  simple 
"per  diem,"  or  rental  charge,  that  operated 
to  bring  the  cars  back  to  the  roads  that  owned 
them.  The  unscrambling  of  the  eggs  presents 
some  physical  problems  more  difficult  to  solve 
than  this  one,  but  they  are  not  insurmounta- 
ble, and  some  of  the  physical  benefits  of  the 
"scrambling"  will  likely  be  retained,  as,  for 
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A   TENTATIVE    SCHEME    FOR   THE — 

These  maps,  and  those  that  follow,  show  the  consolidation   of  the  railroads   of   the  United 
States  into  eight  competing  systems.     These  possible  combinations  are  the  tentative  proposals — 

The  map  above  shows  two  great  transcontinental  systems — the  Central  and  the  Northern,  Mr.  Lisman  calls  them. 
The  Central  (in  red)  includes  the  present  New  York  Central  system,  except  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western;  the  Northern  Pacific; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Denver  &  Rio  Grande;  Western  Pacific;  Chicago,  Peoria,  &  St.  Louis;  Mobile  &  Ohio;  New 
Orleans,  Texas,  &  Mexico;  and  Virginian. 

The  Northern  (in  black)  includes  the  Erie;  Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy;  Great  Northern;  Colorado  &  Southern; 
Kansas  City  Southern;  Midland  Valley;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas;  Louisiana  R.  R.  &  Navigation;  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  &  West- 
ern; Ann  Arbor;  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut;  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern;  Hocking  Valley;  Green  Bay  &  Western,  and 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake 


example,  the  joint  use  of  terminals  and  com- 
bined ticket  offices. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, earlier  in  the  year,  heard  the  views  of 
many  practical  railroad  men  and  others  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  principles  that  should 
guide  in  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem. 
A  sub-committee  composed  of  Senators  Albert 
B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Miles  Poindexter,  of  Washington,  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  of  Minnesota,  Atlee  Pomerene, 
of  Ohio,  and  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas, 
is  now  engaged  in  drafting  a  bill  for  presenta- 
tion to  Congress.  At  this  writing,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  of  the  House 
is  holding  hearings.  As  many  as  fifty  plans 
have  been  laid  before  these  committees.  A 
study  of  the  more  important  of  these  and 
of  the  criticisms  of  them  by  qualified  authorities 
affords   an   excellent   basis  for  understanding 


the  underlying  principles  that  should  guide  in 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  But  before  con- 
sidering these  plans  one  should  know  something 
of  the  condition  of  the  American  railroad 
system  as  a  whole  in  relation  to  the  work  that 
it  has  to  perform. 

Under  private  management,  American  rail- 
roads were  the  most  efficiently  operated  in 
the  world.  They  rendered  the  best  service 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Passenger  fares  on  the 
state  owned  railways  of  Prussia  were  lower, 
but  that  was  for  a  lower  average  class  of  ac- 
commodation. If  you  wished  to  travel  first 
class,  you  paid  more.  Freight  rates  in  Ger- 
many were  nearly  twice  as  high  as  in  this 
country.  But  in  this  country  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  less  construction  of  new  lines 
than  in  any  period  since  the  Civil  War.  In  no 
year  since  1907  have  American  railroads  had 
much   more  than   half  of  the  $1,100,000,000 
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— of  Mr.  F.  J.  Lisman,  who  approached  the  problem  with  the  view  of  merging  roads  that  joined 
end  to  end  and  that  would  make   competing  systems  of  as   near  equal   strength   as   possible 

This  map  shows  two  other  strong  transcontinental  systems — the  Interocean  and  the  Union.  The  Interocean  (in 
black)  is  made  up  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe;  Wabash;  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  &  Western;  Western 
Maryland,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie;  Pittsburg  &  West  Virginia;  Delaware  &  Hudson;  Rutland;  Maine  Central;  Buffalo, 
Rochester,  &  Pittsburg;  and  Chicago  Great  Western 

The  Union  (in  red)  includes  the  Pennsylvania;  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford;  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  &  St.  Paul; 
Union  Pacific;  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake;  Missouri,  Kansas,  &  Texas;  Chicago,Terre  Haute,&Southeastern;PereMarquette; 
New  York,  Ontario,  &  Western;  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna;  and  Lehigh  &  New  England 


that  James  J.  Hill  then  said  was  necessary 
annually  for  five  years  to  bring  them  abreast 
of  the  growth  of  the  country  so  as  to  "end  un- 
reasonable delays  in  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness." That  is  why  American  roads,  under 
the  old  conditions  of  regulation,  could  not 
handle  the  business  of  the  country  in  the  fall 
of  191 7,  after  our  entrance  into  the  war.  That 
is  why  we  cannot  go  back  to  those  conditions. 
In  the  past,  the  traffic  of  this  country  has 
doubled  in  volume  every  ten  or  twelve  years. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  growing  business  activity.  Unless 
the  railroad  problem  is  so  solved  that  these 
arteries  of  business  can  be  made  capable  of 
carrying  this  growing  traffic  expeditiously,  we 
will  soon  face  a  situation  such  as  existed  in  1907 
and  caused  Mr.  Hill,  early  in  that  year,  to 
write  with  prophetic  vision:  "The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  face  to  face  with  the 


greatest  business  problem  that  has  ever  threat- 
ened the  nation.  During  recent  years  the 
volume  of  business  has  increased  and  is 
increasing  with  extraordinary  rapidity;  while 
the  necessary  additional  trackage  and  term- 
inals have  not  been  equal  to  the  demands  upon 
them." 

To  solve  the  problem  will  provide  not  only 
for  the  best  service  for  the  American  public  at 
the  lowest  cost,  but  will  assure  the  continuance 
of  that  service  for  the  future.  It  is  not  only  an 
operating  but  a  financial  problem  as  well. 

LABOR  SUPPORTS  GOVERNMENT  OWNERSHIP 

OF  THE  plans  proposed  for  its  solution, 
only  one  of  those  considered  among  the 
more  important  provides  frankly  for  Govern- 
ment ownership.  That  is  the  plan  of  the  four 
railroad  brotherhoods.  It  proposes  ownership 
of  the  roads  by  the  Government,  and  their 
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operation  as  one  system  by  the  employees, 
one  third  of  the  directors  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who 
presented  this  plan  to  the  Senate  Committee, 
said  that  in  its  general  principles  it  had  the 
support  of  all  organized  railroad  labor,  repre- 
senting about  three  fourths  of  the  2,000,000 
railway  employees.  Under  this  plan  the  Gov- 
ernment would  guarantee  the  interest  on  bonds 
issued  to  take  over  the  Toads.  Profits  above 
cost  of  operation  and  this  interest  would  be 
divided  between  the  Government  and  the 
employees.  When  the  Government's  share 
exceeds  five  per  cent,  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
the  roads,  rates  would  be  reduced  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  absorb 
this  five  per  cent.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  absorption  of  any  of  the  employees'  share. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
retain  its  present  regulating  powers;  and  as 
these  do  not  include  authority  over  wages, 
with  two  thirds  of  the  directors  chosen  by  the 
employees,  the  prospect  of  high  wages  under 
this  system  would  seem  good.  Mr.  Plumb 
said  his  scheme  would  render  to  the  public 
all  the  benefits  of  unified  operation  and  would 
remove  the  operation  of  the  railroads  from 
politics.  There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  a 
reasonable  basis  for  doubt  on  this  latter  point. 

In  France,  where  about  one  sixth  of  the 
railway  mileage  is  government  owned  and 
operated,  in  the  first  four  years  after  the  state 
took  over  this  mileage,  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
growth  in  expenses  was  for  salaries  and  wages. 
And  before  the  war,  this  Western  system 
employed  forty  per  cent,  more  people  per  unit 
of  earnings  than  the  private  companies. 
Might  not  operation  of  American  roads  by 
the  employees  have  similar  results?  Former 
French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Yves  Guyot, 
said  in  191 3,  "The  working  of  the  line  (the 
Western)  is  subordinated  to  the  convenience 
of  the  employees.  It  is  run  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees  rather  than  for  the  shippers 
or  the  travellers.  ...  It  has  proved  the 
powerlessness  of  Parliament  to  control  such 
undertakings." 

The  other  principal  plans  that  have  been 
proposed  for  solving  the  railroad  problem 
have  one  point  in  common  although  they  differ 
in  important  respects.  They  all  provide  for 
private  ownership  and  operation.  Senator 
Albert  B.  Cummins,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  correctly 
interpreted  the  sentiment  of  the  country  when, 


in  a  recent  address  before  the  Economic  Club 
in  New  York,  he  said,  "  I  feel  sure  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  their 
Government  cannot  take  seventeen  billions 
of  railway  property,  rendering  a  service  which 
reaches  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land, 
employing  two  million  men  or  more  and 
directly  affecting  the  fortunes  of  many  other 
millions,  and  operate  it  without  immense  waste 
and  tremendous  extravagance."  At  theopening 
of  hearings  before  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  Mr.  John  J.  Esch,  chairman 
of  that  committee,  said,  "  Mindful  of  the  senti- 
ment throughout  the  country  on  the  question 
of  government  ownership,  I  think  we  should 
not  spend  much  time  on  that." 

Senator  Cummins,  in  the  past,  has  favored 
government  ownership.  He  now  favors  a 
government  guaranty  of  a  fixed  return  on  the 
private  capital  invested  in  the  roads,  or  rather 
on  the  capital  valuation  of  the  roads.  He 
recognizes  that  by  many  this  may  be  termed 
the  equivalent  of  government  ownership,  but 
points  out  that  "under  the  existing  law  there 
is  only  nominal  private  ownership;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  when  public  authority  determines 
the  revenues  which  railroads  shall  earn,  how 
they  shall  expend  the  money  which  they  earn, 
and  most  minutely  describes  the  manner  in 
which  the  business  of  transportation  shall  be 
conducted  the  technical  ownership  of  the 
'corporations  has  none  of  the  essential  character- 
istics of  private  properties."  This  is  a  definite 
way  of  stating  that  railroads  are  public  utilities. 
Senator  Cummins's  reason  for  favoring  a  gov- 
ernment guaranty  is  that  we  are  now  practic- 
ally guaranteeing  the  return  on  capital  and  are 
not  securing  the  low  rate  of  interest  that  a 
direct  government  undertaking  should  and 
would  command.  "Furthermore,"  he  said, 
"it  is  the  only  method  which  assures  a  growth 
in  facilities  necessary  to  meet  our  developing 
commerce;  for  in  no  other  way  practically, 
in  my  judgment,  can  the  credit  of  the  railroads 
be  so  strengthened  that  they  may  meet  these 
demands  from  time  to  time." 

Mr.  F.  J.  Lisman,  who  has  long  been  a 
student  of  railroad  problems,  points  out  that  a 
saving  of  one  per  cent,  in  interest  charges 
would  amount  to  Si 80,000,000  annually,  a  tidy- 
sum  in  itself,  but  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  roads.  He  asks,  if  in 
order  to  save  this  three  per  cent.,  it  is  good 
policy  to  take  away  the  initiative  from  the 
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companies  by  saddling  them  with  a  definite 
government  guaranty. 

Mr.  Walker  D.  Hines,  the  Director  General 
of  Railroads,  formerly  chief  counsel  and  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Atchi- 
son, also  favors  a  direct  government  guaranty. 
In  regard  to  this  he  has  said,  "It  is  more  a 
matter  of  form  than  of  substance.  In  some 
way  the  Government  has  got  to  be  back  of  the 
railroads.  It  has  got  to  see  that  they  earn 
enough  to  attract .  capital  into  them,  and 
whether  it  does  that  in  a  direct  way  or  in  an 
indirect  way,  the  Government  is  committed 
anyhow.  .  ,  .  My  own  thought  is  that 
the  more  definite  you  can  make  that  return 
and  that  insurance,  the  better.  If  you  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  direct  guaranty,  there  is  an 
advantage  in  that;  and  if  you  provide  for  a 
share  in  the  excess  profits,  you  do  not  kill 
initiative."  Senator  Cummins  has  also  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  of  a  profit  sharing 
arrangement  above  the  government  guaranty. 
In  fact,  this  Senator,  who  will  have  much  to  do 
in  seeing  the  needed  railroad  legislation  through 
Congress,  and  the  present  Director  General 
of  Railroads  are  in  close  accord  in  their 
views.  They  both  favor  compulsory  con- 
solidation of  the  strong  roads  with  the  weak 
in  strong  competitive  systems.  That  is  one 
of  the  points  on  which  the  doctors — or  the 
cooks — are  in  greatest  disagreement.  But 
more  about  that  later.  There  is  more  dis- 
agreement among  the  authorities  on  the  matter 
of  a  government  guaranty. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
representing  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  rail- 
road mileage  of  the  country,  in  the  suggestions 
it  laid  before  the  Senate  Committee,  did  not 
ask  for  any  guaranty.  Mr.  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
one  of  the  committee  that  presented  these 
suggestions,  said,  "The  question  of  a  guar- 
anty was  freely  discussed  in  our  deliberations, 
but  we  do  not  ask  for  a  guaranty.  We 
recognize  that  the  establishment  of  a  definite 
guaranty  would  stifle  all  incentive  to  efficient 
management  and  would  destroy  competition 
as  to  service  and  facilities,  for  if  necessary 
revenue  could  be  obtained  without  effort, 
what  inducement  would  exist  to  make  an 
effort?"  Thus  speaks  one  of  the  ablest  rail- 
road operating  officials  in  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 


tors of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  has  also 
expressed  the  opinion  that  a  government 
guaranty  must  necessarily  carry  with  it  if 
not  at  first,  eventually,  the  complete  control 
and  management  of  the  companies  whose 
securities  are  guaranteed.  Mr.  Warfield,  as 
head  of  this  association  of  railroad  security 
owners,  representing  one  third  of  the  outstand- 
ing seventeen  billions  of  dollars  of  railway 
securities,  has  proposed  a  plan  for  rate  making 
and  profit  sharing  that  has  been  received  with 
much  favor.  But  first  let  us  see  where  some 
of  the  other  authorities  stand  on  this  question 
of  a  government  guaranty. 

Mr.  Victor  Morawetz,  who  was  counsel  and 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Atchison  for  many  years  before  Mr.  Hines, 
says  that  the  most  effective  way  to  restore 
confidence  in  railway  bonds  and  stocks  would 
be  to  utilize  the  high  credit  of  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  a  definite  and  irrevocable  prom- 
ise or  guaranty  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and  of 
minimum  dividends  on  the  stocks  of  the 
companies.  To  bring  about  this  result,  he 
proposes  the  consolidation  of  the  roads  into  ten 
to  fifteen  federal  companies  which  would  issue 
to  the  roads  government  guaranteed  4  per 
cent,  bonds  for  about  a  third  of  their  value, 
this  valuation  being  based  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  roads  for  the  three  years  before  the  war, 
and,  for  the  remaining  value,  stock  on  which 
the  Government  would  guarantee  dividends 
of  i\  percent.,  and  would  share  with  the  stock- 
holders in  earnings  above  4  or  5  per  cent. 
These  securities  would  be  distributed  by  the 
roads  themselves  to  their  present  stock  and 
bondholders  about  as  new  securities  are  issued 
in  a  reorganization.  Several  thousand  protec- 
tive committees  would  spring  up  to  see  that 
the  holders  of  each  bond  and  stock  issue  got 
their  fair  share  of  the  new  securities. 

Mr.  Morawetz  says  that  this  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  advance  the 
amount  of  a  deficiency  in  the  earnings  of  a 
federal  railway  company  would  merely  be  a 
definite  assurance  that  the  Government  would 
at  least  in  part  perform  its  constitutional 
obligation  in  fixing  rates;  that  it  would  not 
constitute  a  guaranty  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term.  This  plan  meets  some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  a  government  guaranty  in  that  the 
amount  made  certain  on  the  stock  is  small 
enough  to  leave  a  need  for  efficient  operation 
to  make  the  stock  attractive  as  an  investment. 
It  is,  however,  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
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Government  might  regulate  rates  down  to  the  done   with    one-year   notes,    over   which    the 

level  of  its  guaranty.     Mr.  Morawetz  claims  Arizona  commission  had  no  authority, 

for  his  plan  an  advantage  over  those  which  It   is   not   proposed   to   interfere   with   the 

would  provide  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  exercise  of  police  powers  by  the  states.     These 

directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might    be     brought    into    closer    correlation 

to  apply  some  new  formula  in  fixing  rates  or  to  however.     Any  one  who  has   traveled    across 

fix  rates  that  will  yield  some  specified  return  the  continent  by  the  southern  route  and  who 

on  the  capital  of  the  companies,  because,  as  he  likes  to  while  away  the  long  hours  with  a  game 

says,  such  legislation  could  be  altered,  amended,  of  cards,  knows  that  between  certain  state  lines 

or  repealed  at  any  time,  and  because  of  the  this  pleasure  must  be  resigned.     In  Arkansas, 

difficulty  of  enforcing  it.  where,  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  they  have 

This    consideration    helps   to  explain   why  swamps  and  mosquitoes,  the  commission  once 

the     Railway     Executives    have    not    asked  directed  that  all  passenger  cars  be  screened, 

for  any  guaranties  either  as  to  the  return  on  In  Oklahoma,  next  west,  where  they  have  no 

investment  or  as  to  rates.     They  are  as  willing  mosquitoes  and  where  the  people  like  to  feel 

to    take    their    chances    with    the    Interstate  the  breezes  and  spread  their  elbows  out  the 

Commerce  Commission  as  with   Congress,   if  windows,  the  state  commission  ordered  that 

they  can  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  the  screens  be  taken  out. 
"  to  specifically  provide  that  the  level  of  rates 
must  properly  reflect  the  cost  of  wages  and  all 

other  expenses  incident  to  the  furnishing  of  \  A  /HI LE  railway  officials  generally,  with  the 

transportation."     They  do,  however,  also  pro-  V  V  notable  exception  of   Director  General 

pose  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Hines,  are  opposed  to  any  guarantee  of  a  fixed 

be  relieved  of  its  executive  and  administrative  return  on  capital,  they  are  not  so  unanimously 

duties;  that  these  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  against  the  plans  to  provide  that  rates  shall  be 

Secretary  of  Transportation  in  the  President's  fixed  so  as  to  give  a  certain  average  return  to  the 

Cabinet;  that   the   roads  be  given   power  to  roads  as  a  whole,  and  which  provide  for  a  divi- 

initiate  rates,  and  that  these  should  only  come  sion  with  the  Government  of  the  earnings  of 

before  the  Commission  on  complaint  from  the  individual    roads    that    exceed    this    average. 

Secretary    of   Transportation    or    from    other  The  Warfield  plan  is  the  one  embodying  this 

sources.     They  also,  ask  that  exclusive  power  scheme  that  has  been  longest  before  the  public, 

of  regulation  be  vested  in  the  National  Govern-  It  provides  for  the  fixing  of  rates  in  six  regional 

ment,   thus  eliminating  much  of  the  control  districts  so  as  to  give,  as  nearly  as  possible, 

over  the  roads  by  forty-eight  separate  states,  a  return  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  combined  property 

which  has  been  one  of  their  chief  difficulties  investment  of  the  roads  in  each  district.     This 

in    the    past.     They    propose    regional    com-  compares  with  a  return  of  5.20  per  cent,  earned 

missions   to   assist   the    Interstate   Commerce  on   the   average   property   investment   in   the 

Commission  and  thus  permit  the  settling  of  three  years  ended   June   30,  191 7 — the   "test 

questions  vital  to  successful  operation  without  period"  on  which  the  net  income  guaranteed 

the  long  delays  that  occurred  under  the  old  to  the  roads  under  the  present  Government 

system.  control  of  operations  is  based. 

The  need  for  relief  from   the  multifarious  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Balti- 

regulation  of  the  past  has  been  shown  by  such  more  &  Ohio  Railroad,  says  that  his  study  of 

instances  as  that  which  the  Southern  Pacific  the  problem   has  led   him   to  the  conclusion 

faced  when  it  wished  to  spend  a  considerable  that  a  rate  of  return  of  6h  per  cent,  upon  the 

amount  of  money  for  extensions  and  improve-  combined  property  investment  account  of  all 

ments  in  California  a  few  years  ago.     It  had  the  railroads  is  not  too  large,  and  he  fears  that 

no   trouble    in    getting   the   approval    of   the  a  rate  of  6  per  cent,  may  prove  to  be  too  small. 

California    commission    for    the    bond    issue  "It  may  be  fairly  said,"  he  has  stated,  "that 

which  it  wished  to  sell  to  raise  the  necessary  the   success   or   failure   of   private   ownership 

funds.      But    the   Arizona    state    commission  of  the  railroads  as  an  economic  policy  rests 

also  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Southern  Pacific  upon  the  wise  and  correct  determination  of 

in  matters  of  this  kind;  and  it  withheld  its  this  particular  phase  of  the  problem." 

approval,  demanding  that  some  of  the  money  Earnings   of   individual    roads   that   exceed 

be  spent  in  its  state.     The  financing  was  finally  6  per  cent,  on   property  account,   according 
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to  the  Warfield  plan,  would  be  divided  one 
third  for  the  Government,  one  third  for  labor, 
and  one  third  for  the  road  itself.  Under  this 
plan  there  would  still  be  the  incentive  for 
efficiency  and  initiative  in  operation,  and  rail- 
roads which  are  badly  managed  would  still 
suffer  the  same  fate  as  in  the  past. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  and  the  weak- 
ness of  not  involving  a  valuation  of  the  roads; 
for  the  "property  account"  can  be  taken 
directly  from  the  books  as  they  are  now  kept 
in  accordance  with  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rules,  and  the  popular  feeling 
that  there  is  still  much  "watered  capital" 
in  the  railroads'  property  accounts,  therefore, 
will  not  be  allayed.  The  provision  for  sharing 
of  profits  above  6  per  cent.,  however,  makes 
this  plan  for  better  treatment  of  the  railroads 
more  acceptable  to  the  public,  which  has  a  very 
natural  and  proper  objection  to  the  making 
of  large  profits  in  its  service. 

To  Mr.  Paul  M.  Warburg  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  originated  this  scheme  for  rate 
regulation  and  profit  sharing.  To  him  also 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  worked  it  out,  in 
connection  with  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
solving  the  railroad  problem,  in  its  most  per- 
fect and  complete  form.  This  is  the  plan  of 
the  National  Transportation  Conference,  called 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  represented  shippers  and  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  railroad  security  holders 
and  railroad  labor,  railroad  executives  and 
regulators,  leading  economists,  and  authorities 
on  civic  and  social  problems.  A  majority 
of  these  voted  in  favor  of  the  plan  finally 
adopted.  It  is  the  latest  plan  to  be  proposed 
and  represents  the  composite  view  of  all  these 
interests  as  to  the  best  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem. 

THE    NATIONAL    TRANSPORTATION    CONFERENCE 

THE  provisions  regarding  the  fixing  of  rates 
and  disposition  of  earnings  are  the  impor- 
tant features  of  this  plan.  Briefly,  and  without 
details,  they  are:  It  shall  be  provided  by  statute 
that  rates  be  sufficient  to  return  6  per  cent, 
on  the  aggregate  fair  value  of  the  property 
of  the  roads  in  each  traffic  section  of  the 
country.  Until  the  valuations  now  being 
made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
are  completed,  the  property  investment  ac- 
counts shall  be  used  as  a  basis.  Earnings 
of  any  road  that  exceed  this  6  per  cent,  aver- 
age will  be  divided  equally  between  a  contin- 


gent fund  of  the  individual  road  and  a  general 
railroad  contingent  fund,  until  the  individual 
road's  contingent  fund  amounts  to  6  per  cent, 
of  the  fair  value  of  its  property,  when  two 
thirds  of  the  earnings  above  6  per  cent,  will 
go  to  the  general  fund  and  one  third  be  re- 
tained by  the  company  for  distribution  among 
its  stockholders  or  for  such  other  lawful  pur- 
poses as  it  may  determine.  "The  plan  thus 
provides  for  two  shock  absorbers,"  says  Mr. 
Warburg,  "one  against  adverse  circumstances 
effecting  individual  roads,  and  the  other 
against  miscalculations  on  the  part  of  the 
rate-fixing  body,  or  against  unexpected  emer- 
gencies bringing  about  such  reduction  in 
tonnage  or  such  extraordinary  conditions  of 
operation  as  would  render  impossible  a  prompt 
readjustment  through  increases  in  rates." 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Conference,  in  presenting  this 
plan  before  the  House  Committee  said,  "It 
would  keep  the  profits  of  individual  railroad 
companies  within  reasonable  limits  without 
taking  away  from  the  management  of  the 
companies  the  incentive  to  effort  and  efficiency. 
.  .  .  The  general  contingent  fund  is  to  be 
the  means  of  strengthening  and  stabilizing 
railroad  credit,  and  to  do  this  (a)  without 
making  the  Government  responsible  for  a  fixed 
return  to  individual  railroad  companies,  (b) 
without  imposing  unreasonable  rates  upon  the 
public,  and  (c)  without  permitting  the  rail- 
roads that  have  been  unfortunately  located 
or  have  been  over-capitalized  or  otherwise 
mismanaged  to  shift  their  burdens  from  their 
own  shoulders  on  to  the  Government  or  the 
public  or  the  other  railroads." 

A  Federal  Transportation  Board  is  proposed 
to  manage  this  general  contingent  fund,  and 
Congress  is  asked  for  a  loan  of  $500,000,000 
to  be  administered  by  this  board  in  making 
advances  to  the  general  contingent  fund  if  they 
are  needed  at  the  beginning  of  operation  of  the 
plan.  When  the  contributions  by  the  prosper- 
ous roads  to  the  general  fund  reach  $750,000,000 
any  excess  is  to  be  used  either  to  provide  ad- 
ditional facilities  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
or  for  retiring  by  pro  rata  purchase  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  various  roads.  This  would  effect 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  property  invest- 
ment accounts  and  result  in  lower  rates. 

This  Federal  Transportion  Board  would  have 
direction  and  oversight  over  the  grouping  of 
the  roads  into  strong  competitive  systems 
and  final  authority  over  railway  wages.     One 
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MORE  MAPS  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS — 
These  combinations  make  systems  which  are  so  large  that  they  will  be  hard  to  manage.  Most 
advocates  of  consolidation  favor  from  fifteen  to  thirty  systems,  which  would  be  smaller  in — 

The  map  on  this  page  shows  what  Mr.  Lisman  calls  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southeastern  systems.  The 
Southern  Pacific  (in  black)  made  up  principally  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Railway,  without  Mobile  & 
Ohio  is  the  fifth  transcontinental  system.  It  also  includes  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  Kansas  City,  Mexico,  &Orient; 
Texas  Midland;  Vicksburg,  Shreveport,  &  Pacific;  New  Orleans  &  Great  Northern;  Alabama  &  Vicksburg;  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis, &  Louisville;  Chicago  &  Alton;  and  Gulf  &  Ship  Island 

The  Southeastern  (in  red)  includes  the  Louisville  &  Nashville;  Norfolk  &  Western;  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  &  St.  Louis;  Louisville,  Henderson,  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  Detroit,  Toledo,  &  Ironton; 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  &  Atlantic;  Georgia  Railroad;  Norfolk  Southern;  Atlanta  &  West  Point;  Savannah  &  Atlanta;  West- 
ern Alabama;  Georgia,  Florida,  &  Alabama;  Gulf,  Mobile,  &  Northern 


of  the  strongest  features  of  this  plan,  Mr. 
Warburg  maintains,  is  the  provision  for  pro- 
tection of  the  carriers  as  a  group,  not  as  in- 
dividual corporations;  but,  as  he  points  out,  one 
must  contemplate  the  project  in  its  completed 
form,  which  would  show  in  each  section  a 
small  number  of  competing  consolidated  roads. 
'The  weak  sisters,"  he  says,  "having  been 
merged  with  some  of  the  so-called  strong  com- 
panies, in  these  circumstances  a  6  percent,  rate 
structure  for  a  traffic  section  is  not  likely  to 
leave  discrepancies  between  competing  com- 
panies as  marked  as  in  the  past."  This  plan 
has  to  recommend  it  that  it  provides  for  the 
element  of  time  to  carry  out  its  full  proposals 
and  yet  adequately  meets  the  present  situation 
by  temporary  provisions. 

Less  abstract    than  these   questions   of   a 
government    guaranty   and    rate   fixing,   and 


more  interesting,  is  that  of  consolidation  of  the 
roads  into  large  systems.  It  is  not  fair  to 
the  advocates  of  a  government  guaranty  on 
invested  capital,  the  followers  of  Director 
General  Hines  and  Senator  Cummins,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  a  guaranty  separate 
from  that  of  consolidation.  These  men  both 
favor  compulsory  consolidation:  Mr.  Hines 
has  suggested  from  six  to  twelve  competing 
systems;  Senator  Cummins  is  disposed  toward 
fifteen  to  twenty,  under  separate  independent 
management.  In  this  way  the  weak  roads 
would  be  merged  with  the  strong,  and  healthy 
systems  created,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
advocates,  would  better  provide  for  the  present 
and  future  transportation  requirements  of  the 
country.  (In  passing,  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  regional  system  has  left  few  advocates 
except   among  those  who  favor  government 
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— COMBINED    IN    COMPETING    SYSTEMS 

— size  than  these.     But  when  Mr.  Lisman  began  dividing  the  weak  roads  among  the  strong, 
he  found  that  he  could  make  but  eight  systems  that  would  possess  good  average  credit  standing 

The  above  map  shows  The  Midland  and  The  Continental  systems  as  tentatively  proposed  by  Mr.  Lisman.  The  Mid- 
land (in  black)  includes  the  Lehigh  Valley;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Seaboard  Air  Line;  Illinois  Central;  New  York,  Chicago, 
&  St.  Louis;  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  Lake  Erie  &  Western;  St.  Louis  &  Southern;  Carolina,  Clinchfield,  &  Ohio;  Central  of 
Georgia;  Alabama,  Tennessee,  &  Northern;  Georgia  &  Florida;  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont;  Tennessee  Central;  Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis,  &  Western;  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas;  and  San  Antonio&  Aransas  Pass 

The  Continental  (in  red)  includes  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Reading; 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  &  Omaha;  Missouri  Pacific;  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain,  &  Southern;  Texas  &  Pacific;  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern;  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  &  Gulf;  Litchfield  cS;  Madison;  and  Fort  Smith  &  Western 


operation.)  With  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
combined  in  a  comparatively  few  large  compet- 
ing systems,  the  danger  that  a  government 
guaranty  would  destroy  incentive  to  efficient 
management  would  be  at  least  partly  removed. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  plan  that  the  few  systems 
could  be  more  easily  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  establish  rates 
that  would  be  fair  for  all  of  them. 

As  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  F.  J.  Lisman,  the 
banker,  is  the  only  one  who  has  actually  at- 
tempted to  work  out  a  consolidation  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  into  strong  competing 
systems  such  as  are  contemplated.  He  ap- 
proached the  problem  with  the  view  of  merging 
roads  that  joined  end  to  end,  and  with  the 
purpose  of  making  the  systems  of  as  near  equal 
strength  as  possible.  He  took  not  only  credit, 
but    traffic    relations,    geography,    etc.,    into 


consideration.  He  found  that  he  could  make 
only  eight  systems.  After  he  had  given  the 
New  Haven  to  the  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
he  had  to  add  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  west  to 
bring  up  the  average  credit  standing.  And 
the  weak  roads  of  the  Southwest,  which  have 
substantial  mileage,  had  to  be  attached  to  the 
stronger  lines.  His  own  criticism  of  these 
possible  combinations  is  that  they  make 
systems  that  are  very  large  and  which  will  be 
hard  to  manage.  Operation  by  divisions,  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania  now  has  on  the  "lines 
east"  and  "lines  west"  of  Pittsburgh,  may 
solve  this  problem.  Maps  of  Mr.  Lisman's 
tentative  systems  are  printed  with  this  article 
to  show  some  of  the  problems  that  must  be 
faced  in  effecting  consolidation.  His  com- 
ments upon  them  appeared  in  the  Railway 
Age  some  months  ago. 
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"The  primary  problem,"  said  Senator  Cum-  lated  by  self-interest  to  create  new  and  increase 
mins,  in  his  speech  before  the  Economic  existing  traffic  by  competition  in  service  and 
Club,  "is  to  overcome  the  immense  dis-  facilities,  because  by  so  doing  the  returns  to 
parity  in  the  cost  of  competitive  service.  As  the  owners  are  increased  and  at  the  same  time 
already  suggested  the  rates  for  such  traffic  the  public  is  better  served." 
must  be  uniform,  and  the  rate  that  will  main-  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  said  years  ago,  "In 
tain  the  property  and  fortify  the  credit  of  the  so  far  as  the  law  obstructs  combinations  with- 
railway  corporations  which  do  70  to  75  per  out  public  benefit,  it  is  unwise  and  prejudicial 
cent,  of  the  business  of  the  country,  will  leave  to  the  public  interest."  This  great  railroad 
the  remainder  of  the  railway  companies  without  rebuilder  and  consolidator  would  laugh  in  his 
sufficient  maintenance,  with  no  credit,  and  grave  if  he  knew  that  the  lawmakers  were 
on  the  way  to  utter  and  complete  ruin.  It  now  considering  the  consolidation  of  all  the 
is  quite  impossible  to  increase  the  rates  so  that  roads  of  the  country.  But  Harriman  would 
these  less  fortunately  situated  roads  will  be  want  to  have  the  say  as  to  what  roads  should 
adequately  compensated.  To  do  so  would  come  into  his  system,  and  that  is  about  the 
give  to  the  stronger  roads  revenue  so  excessive  position  of  railway  executives  to-day.  Mr. 
that  the  whole  country  would  rise  in  revolt.  Lovett,  who  is  Mr.  Harriman's  successor  on 
Nevertheless  the  weaker  roads  must  not  only  the  Union  Pacific,  is  of  the  opinion  that  con- 
live  but  grow,  for  we  cannot  look  with  com-  solidation  of  all  the  roads  in  twelve  to  .twenty- 
placency  upon  the  policy  which  would  de-  five  companies  would  result  in  systems  that 
prive  the  communities  which  they  serve  of  would  be  too  large  and  unwieldly  for  efficient 
full  and  adequate  transportation  facilities."  and   economic   management.     But   he  favors 

Director  General  Hines  said  on  the  same  the  absorption,  on  fair  terms,  of  weak  lines  by 
occasion,  "  In  my  opinion  the  railroads  in  the  the  strong  lines  where  the  public  benefit  would 
future  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  greatly  be  promoted.  The  Railway  Executives'  plan 
increased  costs.  They  cannot  possibly  escape,  would  allow  voluntary  mergers  subject  to  the 
The  disparity  between  the  weak  and  strong  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
roads  will  be  greater  than  ever.  To  adopt  The  Transportation  Conference,  or  Warburg, 
merely  the  form  of  regulation  which  is  put  plan  would  permit  the  roads  to  consolidate, 
before  you  by  Mr.  Elliott  will,  in  my  opinion,  subject  to  federal  oversight,  during  a  five  year 
result  in  the  hopeless  failure  of  a  great  many  period  and  then  would  provide  for  compulsory 
of  the  weak  roads ;  so  that  for  years  the  country  consolidation  to  take  care  of  the  weak  lines  that 
would  be  strewn  with  financial  wrecks  of  the  are  left, 
weaker  railroads,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  that 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  financing 
of  strong  roads.  It  would  cause  constant  k  HE  plans  providing  for  consolidation  ne- 
alarm  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  public."  I  cessarily  provide  for  determining  what  the 
The  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Howard  Elliott,  amount  of  invested  capital  is,  or  in  other  words 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  provide  for  a  valuation  of  the  roads.  As  has 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  was  the  plan  of  the  already  been  indicated,  there  is  a  great  ad- 
Railway  Executives.  vantage  in  this.     If  public  sentiment,  which 

Senator  Cummins  and  Director  General  has  become  more  favorable  to  the  railroads, 
Hines  look  at  this  matter  from  a  broad  public  is  to  continue  to  grow,  it  must  be  fed  on  sub- 
viewpoint.  Their  opinions  as  to  how  best  to  stantial  facts  to  allay  suspicion  and  create 
serve  the  public  in  the  matter,  however,  are  public  confidence.  While  a  government  valua- 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  most  rail-  tion  of  the  roads  might  confirm  past  suspicions 
road  officials.  While  it  is  acknowledged  that  as  to  overcapitalization  of  some  of  them,  it 
the  plan  of  the  Railway  Executives  might  re-  would  have  the  highly  beneficial  effect  of  setting 
suit  in  forcing  some  roads  "which  should  never  those  suspicions  at  rest  regarding  others;  and 
have  been  built,  or  which  were  poorly  located  would  give  a  sound  basis  from  which  to  go 
and  indifferently  managed"  to  reorganize  ahead  with  rate  making  and  the  regulation  of 
or  sell  their  properties  (under  the  Warburg  new  security  issues.  It  would  put  railroad 
and  the  Warfield  plans  there  might  be  the  credit  on  a  sounder  basis. 

same  results),  yet  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  maintains  There  is  also  disagreement  among  the  au- 

that  "  all  roads  without  exception  will  be  stimu-  thorities  as  to  the  possibilities  of  arriving  at  a 
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true  valuation  and  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
adopt  in  going  about  it.  Director  General 
Hines  and  Senator  Cummins  believe  that  a 
fair  valuation  of  the  railroad  properties  can  be 
reached  by  agreement,  on  the  basis  of:  (1) 
the  inventories  of  physical  properties  now 
nearing  completion  in  connection  with  the 
valuations  being  made  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  (2)  the  earning  power  of 
the  roads,  and  (3)  the  market  value  of  securities 
and  the  prices  at  which  security  holders  have 
made  their  investments.  "With  all  these 
items  of  information,"  Senator  Cummins 
said,  "  1  know  and  you  know  that  we  can  reach 
a  result  that  will  preserve  the  interests  of  the 
bona  fide  investor  and  usher  in  an  era  of  peace 
and  quiet  such  as  we  have  never  before  en- 
joyed." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Victor  Morawetz, 
whose  long  experience  as  a  financial  expert 
entitles  him  to  speak  with  authority,  says  that 
the  quoted  market  prices  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  of  the  railway  companies  furnish  no 
just  measure  of  the  value  of  their  properties. 
And  Mr.  Warburg,  who  also  speaks  with 
authority,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Both  he 
and  Mr.  Morawetz  also  agree  that  original 
cost  or  reproduction  cost  of  the  properties 
will  not  furnish  a  just  basis  for  valuation. 
They  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  net  earnings 
is  the  best  measure  to  use  in  arriving  at  a  fair 
capital  valuation.  Mr.  Warburg's  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  "fair  valua- 
tion" for  the  roads  and  in  that  respect,  as  well  as 
others,  goes  beyond  the  Warfield  plan. 

The  details  of  these  plans  or  even  mention 
of  all  the  plans  themselves,  cannot  be  given 
in  such  an  article  as  this,  and  for  fear  the  reader 
has  by  this  time  become  confused  among  the 
many  plans  that  have  been  mentioned,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  here  something  of  a  summary 
of  the  broad  principles  that  are  involved. 

One  proposed  solution  of  the  problem — the 
Hines-Cummins  plan — would  give  us  large 
competing  systems,  including  all  the  roads  of 
the  country,  with  a  guaranty  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  minimum  return  on  capital,  such 
guaranty  to  be  based  on  a  federal  valuation 
of    the    properties    and    not    on    outstanding 


securities.  Mr.  Hines  proposes  that  govern- 
ment representatives  be  on  the  boards  of 
directors — as  liaison  officers — and  that  they 
also  be  members  of  the  regulating  body — 
an  important  suggestion. 

The  Warburg  Transportation  Conference 
plan  proposes  legislation  to  provide  for  rates 
that  would  assure  the  roads  as  a  whole  a  6  per 
cent,  return  on  property  value,  with  no  guar- 
anty for  individual  roads,  and  with  profit 
sharing  by  the  Government  in  earnings  which 
exceed  the  fixed  average  rate  of  return.  This 
plan  starts  with  permissable  consolidations  and 
arrives  in  five  years  at  compulsory  consolida- 
tion and  government  valuation.  On  the  boards 
of  the  these  consolidated  companies  would  be 
three  directors  representing  the  Government 
and  cne  elected  by  the  employees  out  of  a 
total  twelve. 

The  Railway  Executives'  plan  asks  for 
direction  by  Congress  that  rates  take  into 
account  increased  wages  and  other  expenses. 
It  permits  consolidations  on  the  initiative 
of  the  roads  but  would  not  make  them  com- 
pulsory. 

These  three  plans  would  all  place  exclusive 
power  of  regulation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  two  latter  provide  specifically 
for  a  separation  of  the  administrative  and  judi- 
cial functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  is  in  line  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  institutions  and  would 
seem  likely  to  find  popular  favor. 

In  between  these  plans  lie  most  of  the  others, 
and  out  of  them  all  are  likely  to  come  new  con- 
ditions for  the  railroads  that  will  be  of  material 
influence  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  change  in  attitude  alone  on  the  part  of  the 
lawmakers  who  reflect  public  sentiment — 
from  one  approximating,  "  Let's  find  out  what 
the  railroads  want,  and  give  them  the  opposite," 
to  one  of,  "Let's  find  out  what  the  railroads 
need,  and  give  that  to  them,"  is  not  one  of  the 
least  important  conditions  that  could  come  out 
of  this  situation,  and  it  has  already  arrived. 
If  the  same  change  of  attitude  occurs  in  the 
regulating  body,  and  remains  permanent,  any 
one  of  these  plans  would  solve  the  railroad 
problem. 
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WHEN  GERMANY  WAS  WINNING  THE  WAR 


IN  THE  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  I  was 
stationed  at  Newport  as  president  of 
the  Naval  War  College,  and  there  I 
received  a  message  from  the  Navy 
Department  summoning  me  immediately 
to  Washington.  The  form  in  which  these  in- 
structions were  cast  showed  that  something 
extraordinary  was  impending.  The  orders 
read  to  come  as  unostentatiously  as  possible; 
to  keep  my  movements  secret;  and  to  this  end 
I  was  not  to  appear  at  the  Navy  Department, 
but  to  telephone  headquarters  upon  arrival. 
It  took  only  a  few  minutes  to  explain 
why  I  had  been  sent  for. 
probable  that  we  should  soon 
with  Germany.  Ambassador 
cabled  that  under  the  existing  circumstances 
the  American  Navy  should  be  represented  in 
England  by  an  officer  of  higher  rank  than  any 
of  those  who  were  stationed  there  at  that  time. 
The  Department,  therefore,  wished  me  to  leave 
immediately  and  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  learn  how  we  could 
best  and  most  quickly  cooperate  in  the  naval 
war.  Since  we  were  still  technically  at 
peace    with    Germany    Mr.    Daniels    insisted 


It  seemed 
be  at  war 
Page     had 


that  there  should  be  no  publicity  about  my 
movements.  I  was  still  to  remain  ostensi- 
bly as  head  of  the  War  College,  and,  in  order 
that  no  suspicions  should  be  aroused,  my  wife 
and  family  were  still  to  occupy  the  official 
residence  of  its  president.  I  was  to  sail  on  a 
merchant  vessel,  traveling  under  an  assumed 
name,  to  wear  civilian  clothes  and  to  take  no 
uniform.  On  reaching  the  other,  side  I  was 
to  get  immediately  in  contact  with  the  British 
navy,  and  to  send  to  Washington  detailed  re- 
ports on  existing  conditions. 

Two  days  after  this  meeting  in  Washington 
two  commonplace  looking  gentlemen,  in  civilian 
clothes,  secretly  boarded  the  American  steam- 
ship New  York.  They  appeared  upon  the  pass- 
enger list  as  V.  J.  Richardson  and  S.  W.  David- 
son. A  day  or  two  out  an  enterprising  steward, 
having  noticed  that  the  initials  on  the  pajamas 
of  one  of  these  passengers  differed  from  those 
of  the  name  under  which  he  was  sailing,  re- 
ported him  to  the  captain  as  a  suspicious 
character.  The  captain,  however,  had  a  quiet 
laugh  over  this  discovery,  for  he  knew  that 
Mr.  Davidson  was  Rear-Admiral  Sims,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  that  his  companion 


ADMIRAL    SIR    JOHN    R.    JELLICOE 

First  Sea  Lord  in  1917.  A  picture  given  by  him  to  Admiral  Sims.  Admiral  Jellicoe  unreservedly 
gave  the  American  Admiral  all  the  facts  on  the  submarine  situation.  He  frankly  declared  that  the 
Germans  were  winning  the  war.     "At  present,"  he  said,  "we  have  no  solution  for  the  problem" 
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left   immediately  for   Lon- 
don. 

Whenever  I  think  of  the 
naval  situation  as  it  stood  in 
April,  1 91 7,  I  always  have 
before  my  mind  two  con- 
trasting pictures,  that  of  the 
British  public,  as  repre- 
sented in  their  press  and  in 
their  social  gatherings  in 
London,  and  the  other  that 
of  British  officialdom,  as  re- 
presented in  my  confidential 
meetings  with  British  states- 
men and  British  naval  offi- 
cers. For  the  larger  part  the 
English  newspapers  were 
publishing  optimistic  state- 
ments about  the  German 
submarine  campaign.  They 
generally  scouted  the  idea 
that  this  new  form  of  piracy 
really  threatened  in  anyway 
the  safety  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. These  rather  cheerful 
outgivings  were  accom- 
panied by  weekly  statistics 
of  submarine  sinkings — 
figures  which,  while  not 
particularly  reassuring, 
hardly  indicated  that  any 
serious  inroads  had  yet  been 
made  on  the  British  mercan- 
tile marine.  The  Admiralty 
was  publishing  tables  show- 
ing that  four  or  five  thousand 
ships  were  arrivingaf  British 
ports  and  leaving  them  every 
week,  while  other  tables  disclosed  the  number  of 
British  ships  under  sixteen  hundred  tons  and 
more  than   sixteen   hundred   tons  that  were 
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A  son  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  one  of  the  most  influential  states- 
men in  Great  Britain.  He  made  no  attempt  to  minimize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Allied  predicament  in  his  discussions  with  Admiral  Sims 

with  the  several  sets  of  conflicting  initials  was 
Commander  J.  V.  Babcock,  the  Admiral's  aide. 
The  voyage  itself  was  uneventful,  but  a  good 
deal  of  history  was  made  in  the  short  time  that  going  down  every  seven  days.  Thus  the  week 
we  spent  upon  the  ocean.  Two  days  before  that  I  arrived  1  learned  from  these  figures  that 
the  ship  reached  England  President  Wilson  Great  Britain  had  lost  seventeen  ships  above 
had  gone  before  Congress  and  asked  for  the  that  size,  and  two  ships  below;  that  2,406  vessels 
declaration  of  a  state  of  war  with  Germany,  had  arrived  at  British  ports,  and  that  2,367  had 
That  a  state  of  war  existed  became  apparent  left,  and  that,  in  addition,  seven  fishing  vessels 
as  we  approached  Liverpool,  for  at  the  outer  had  fallen  victims  to  the  German  submarines, 
harbor  our  vessel  was  mined.  The  damage  was  Such  figures  were  worthless,  for  they  did  not 
not  irreparable,  but  the  passengers  were  trans-  include  neutral  ships  and  did  not  give  the 
ferred  to  another  steamer,  and  we  safely  amount  of  tonnage  sunk — details,  of  course, 
reached  port,  where  I  found  a  representative  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  from  the  en- 
of  the  British  Admiralty,  Rear-Admiral  Hope,  emy.  Consequently  these  results  as  pub- 
waiting  to  receive  me.  The  Admiralty  had  lished  did  not  seem  particularly  alarming, 
also  provided   a  special   train,   in   which  we  The  newspapers   all   over    the    British    Isles 
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were  drawing  favorable  con- 
clusions!" rom  these  statistics; 
here  and  there  one  of  them 
sounded  a  more  apprehen- 
sive note;  yet  the  general ly 
prevailing  feeling  was  that 
thesubmarinecampaign  had 
already  failed,  that  Ger- 
many's last  desperate  at- 
tempt to  win  the  war  had 
collapsed  and  that  peace 
would  probably  not  be  long 
delayed!  These  papers 
found  much  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  the  "volume 
of  British  shipping  was  be- 
ing maintained,"  and  such 
headlines  as  "improvement 
continues,"  as  well  as  the 
encouraging  speeches  of  cer- 
tain British  statesmen,  ten- 
ded to  quiet  popular  appre- 
hension. 1  found  this  same 
atmosphere  of  cheerful  ig- 
norance everywhere  in  Lon- 
don society.  The  fear  of 
German  submarineswas  not 
disturbing  the  London  sea- 
son, which  had  now  reached 
its  height ;  the  theatres  were 
packed  every  night;  every- 
where, indeed,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  upper  classes 
were  apparently  giving  little 
thought  to  any  danger  that 
might  be  over-hanging  their 
country.  Before  arriving  in 
England  I  myself  had  not  un- 
derstood the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  I  had  followed  the 
war  from  the  beginning  with  the  intensest  in- 
terest; I  had  read  practically  everything  printed 
about  it  in  the  American  and  foreign  press,  and 
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THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE  DAVID  LLOYD  GEORGE 

British  Prime  Minister.  Of  all  the  British  officials  whom  Admiral 
Sims  met  in  April,  191 7,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  the  only  one  who, 
to  all  outward  appearances,  was  unruffled  by  the  submarine  campaign. 
Through  it  all  he  maintained  a  cheerful  attitude.  "Yes,  things  are 
bad,    but   we  shall   get  the  best  of  the  submarines  —  never  fear  " 


erty  seemed  appalling,  I  could  see  nothing  in 
these  figures  that  was  likely  materially  to  alter 
the  result.     Indeed  1  regarded  it  as  altogether 


I  had  had  access  to  such  official  information  as  likely  that  the  war  would  end  before  the  United 

was  available  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic.  States  could  exert  any  material  influence  upon 

The  result  was  that,  when  I  sailed  for  England  the   outcome.     My   conclusions   were   shared 

in  March,  I  felt  little  fear  about  the  outcome,  by  most  American  naval  officers  whom  1  knew 

All  the  fundamental  facts  in  the  case  made  it  — students  of  warfare,  who,  like  myself,  had  the 

appear  impossible  that  the  Germans  could  win  utmost  respect  for  the  British  fleet  and  were 

the   war.     Sea   power  rested  practically    un-  entirely  willing  to  leave  the  future  of  the  world 


challenged  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies;  that  in 
itself  was  an  absolute  assurance  of  their  ulti- 
mate victory.  I  had  read  in  the  American 
press  all  the  statistics  of  shipping  losses,  and, 


in  its  keeping. 

Yet  I  had  spent  only  a  few  days  in  London 
when  all  these  illusions  disappeared.  The 
British  Admiralty  placed  before  me  facts  and 


while  such  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  prop-     figures  which  had  not  been  given  to  the  press. 
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1  hesedocuments  dis- 
closed the  astounding 
fact  that  Germany 
was  winning  the  war, 
and  winning  it  at  a 
rate  that  meant  the 
unconditional  sur- 
render of  the  British 
Empire  in  fouror  five 
months. 

On  the  day  of  my 
arrival  in  London  I 
had  my  first  inter- 
view with  Admiral 
Jellicoe,  at  that  time 
the  First  Sea  Lord. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  and 
I  needed  no  introduc- 
tion. I  hadt  known 
him  for  many  years 
and  we  had  been 
more  or  less  regular 
correspondents  for  a 
considerable  period. 
1  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  China 
in  1 901,  when  Jellicoe 
was  a  captain  and  al- 
ready recognized  as 
one  of  the  coming 
men  of  the  British 
navy.  He  was  an 
expert  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  1  was 
greatly  interested  at 
the  time;  and  this 
fact  brought  us  to- 
gether and  made  us 
friends.  The  admira- 
tion which  I  conceived  for  the  Admiral's 
character  and  intelligence  at  that  time  I  have 
never  lost.  He  was  then,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since,  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  more  than 


SIR    EDWARD   CARSON 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  when  Admiral  Sims  arrived 
in  April,  1917.  At  that  time  Allied  officialdom  was  pub- 
lishing statistics  of  submarine  sinkings  which  gave  an  ut- 
terly false  impression  of  the  campaign.  These  figures 
indicated  that  theGermans  were  not  making  much  head- 
way, while  the  fact  was  that  the  ruthless  submarine  war- 
fare, for  the  first  few  months,  was  enormously  successful 


test  than  that!  Sim- 
plicity and  directness 
were  his  two  most 
outstanding  points; 
though  few  men  had 
risen  so  rapidly  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  suc- 
cess had  made  him 
only  more  quiet,  soft 
spoken,  and  unosten- 
tatiously dignified; 
there  was  nothing  of 
the  blustering  seadog 
about  the  Admiral; 
he  was  all  courtesy, 
all  brain,  and,  of  all 
the  men  I  have  ever 
met,  I  have  known 
none  more  approach- 
able, frank,  and  open- 
minded. 

Physically  Admi- 
ral Jellicoe  is  a  small 
man,  but  as  power- 
ful in  frame  as  he 
is  in  mind,  and  there 
are  few  men  in  the 
navy  who  can  stand 
up  against  him  in 
tennis.  His  smooth 
shaven  face,  when  I 
met  him  that  morn- 
ing in  April,  1917, 
was,  as  usual,  calm, 
smiling,  and  imper- 
turbable. One  could 
never  guess  what  was 
going  on  in  his  head 
by  any  outward  dis- 
play of  emotion.  At 
this  time  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  Empire  rested  upon  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe's   shoulders.     I    find   the   absurd    notion 


a  worker — a  profound  student  of  everything     prevalent   in   this  country   that    his    change 


from  Commander  of  the  Grand  Fleet  to  First 
Sea  Lord  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
demotion;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  As  First  Sea  Lord,  Jellicoe  controlled 
the  operations,  not  only  of  the  Grand  Fleet, 
at  close  hand  the  gracious  personality  that  had  but  also  of  the  entire  British  navy;  he  had  no 
the  power  to  draw  everyone  to  him  and  make  superior  officer,  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
him  the  idol  both  of  his  own  children  and  the  miralty,  the  position  in  England  that  corres- 
officers  and  jackies  of  the  British  fleet.  Cer-  ponds  to  our  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  no 
tainly  no  man  could  meet  a  more  comprehensive     power  to  give  the  slightest  legal  order  to  the 


pertaining  to  ships  and  gunnery,  and  a  man 
who  joins  to  a  splendid  intellect  the  real  ability 
of  command.  I  had  known  him  in  his  own 
home  with  his  wife  and  babies,  as  well  as  on 
shipboard  among  his  men,  and  I  had  observed 
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fleet — a  power  which  our 
secretary  possesses.  Thus 
the  defeat  of  the  German 
submarines  was  Jellicoe's 
direct  responsibility.  Great 
as  this  duty  was,  and  ap- 
pallingaswas  the  submarine 
situation  at  the  time  of  this 
interview,  there  was  nothing 
about  the  Admiral's  bearing 
which  betrayed  any  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  Hedid  mani- 
fest great  seriousness,  pos- 
sibly apprehension,  but  Brit- 
ish stoicism  and  the  usual 
British  refusal  to  say  die, 
were  keeping  him  tena- 
ciously at  his  job. 

After  the  usual  greetings, 
Admiral  Jellicoe  took  a  pa- 
per out  of  his  drawer  and 
handed  it  to  me.  It  was  a 
record  of  tonnage  losses  for 
the  last  few  months.  This 
showed  that  the  total  sink- 
ings, British  and  neutral, 
had  reached  536,000  tons 
in  February,  603,000  in 
March,  and  that  sinkings 
were  taking  place  in  April 
which  indicated  the  de- 
struction of  nearly  900,000 
tons.  These  figures  showed 
losses  which  were  three  and 
four  times  as  large  as  those 
indicated  by  the  intention- 
ally inconclusive  statements 
which  were  then  being  pub- 
lished in  the  press. 


©  Harris  &  Ewing 

THE   RIGHT   HONORABLE   ARTHUR  JAMES    BALFOUR 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary.  "Things  were  dark  when  I 
took  that  trip  to  America,"  he  said  to  Admiral  Sims.  "The 
submarines  were  constantly  on  my  mind.  1  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  the  number  of  ships  they  were  sinking.  At  that  time 
it  certainly  looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  lose  the  war" 


To  say  that  I  was  sur- 
prised by  this  disclosure  is  expressing  it  mildly. 
1  was  fairly  astounded;  I  had  never  imagined 
anything  so  terrible  and  I  expressed  my  con- 
sternation to  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  as  quietly  as  though  he  were 
discussing  the  weather  and  not  the  future  of 
the  British  Empire.  "It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  go  on  with  the  war  if  losses  like  this  con-     replied, 
tinue."  "Is  there  no  solution  for  the  problem?"  I 

"What  are  you  doing  about  it?"  I  asked.  asked. 

"Everything  that  we  can.  We  are  increas-  "Absolutely  none  that  we  can  see  now," 
ing  our  anti-submarine  forces  in  every  possible  Jellicoe  announced.  He  described  the  work 
way.  We  are  using  every  possible  craft  we  can  of  destroyers  and  other  anti-submarine  craft, 
find  with  which  to  fight  submarines.  We  are  but  he  showed  no  optimism  over  their  ability 
building  destroyers,  trawlers,  and  other  like     to  control  the  depredations  of  the  U-boats. 


craft  as  fast  as  we  can.  But  the  situation  is 
very  serious  and  we  shall  need  all  of  the  assis- 
tance we  can  get." 

"It  looks  as  though  the  Germans  were 
winning  the  war,"  I  remarked. 

"They  will  win,  unless  we  can  stop  these 
losses — and    stop    them    soon,"    the   Admiral 
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KING    GEORGE 

A  democratic  monarch,  who  has  a  great  admiration  for  America  and  who  follows  American  affairs 

with  the  keenest  interest.     Admiral   Sims  was  surprised    by  his  minute   information    about    the 

American  Army  and  Navy.     Yet  the  King  himself  is  a  sailorman,  having  started  as  a  midshipman 

in  the  British  navy  and  worked  himself  up  like  any  other  English  boy 


The  stories  that  were  being  published  concern- 
ing the  numerous  sinkings  of  German  subma- 
rines I  now  found  to  be  untrue.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  only  fifty-four  German 
submarines  were  positively  known  to  have 
been  sunk,  and  Admiral  Jellicoe  now  told  me 
that  the  German  shipyards  were  turning  out 
new  submarines  at  the  rate  of  three  a  week. 
Stories  had  recently  found  their  way  into  print 
about  the  voluntary  surrender  of  German 
U-boats;  no  such  surrender  had  taken  place; 
the  stories  had  been  circulated  merely  to  de- 
preciate enemy  morale.  I  even  found  that 
members  of  the  government  who  should  have 
been  well  informed,  and  also  British  naval  offi- 
cers, actually  believed  that  many  captured  Ger- 
man submarines  were  carefully  stowed  away 
at  the  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  navy  yards. 
The  fact  was  that  the  supplies  and  communi- 
cations of  the  forces  on  all  fronts  were  threat- 
ened, that  German  submarines  were  constantly 
extending  their  operations  farther  and  farther 


out  into  the  Atlantic,  that  German  raiders 
were  escaping,  that  three  years'  constant  opera- 
tions had  seriously  threatened  the  strength  of 
the  British  navy,  and  that  Great  Britain's 
control  of  the  sea  was  actually  at  stake.  Bad 
as  the  situation  then  was,  Admiral  Jellicoe  had 
every  expectation  that  it  would  get  worse. 
The  German  submarines  would  soon  have  the 
long  daylight  of  the  British  summer  for  their 
operations,  and  they  believed  that  the  sub- 
marine would  force  a  decision  in  their  favor  in 
that  period.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  there  was  a 
general  belief  in  British  naval  circles  that  this 
plan  would  succeed.  With  losses  approaching 
a  million  tons  a  month  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
simple  arithmetic  to  figure  how  long  the 
Allies  could  stand  the  strain.  The  best 
authorities  calculated  that  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance would  be  reached  about  November  i, 
191 7;  in  other  words,  that,  unless  some  method 
of  successfully  fighting  submarines  could  be 
discovered  almost  immediately,  Great  Britain 
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would  have  to  lay  down 
her  arms  before  a  victorious 
Germany. 

"What  we  are  facing  is 
the  defeat  of  Great  Britain," 
said  an  American  diplomat, 
then  in  London,  after  the 
situation  had  been  explained 
to  him. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  I 
had  many  interviews  with 
Admiral  Jellicoe  and  other 
members  of  the  Admiralty. 
I  sat  in  conference  with  them 
every  morning,  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  became 
a  member  of  their  organiza- 
tion. There  were  no  secrets 
of  the  British  navy  to  which, 
as  an  American,  I  did  not 
have  complete  access.  All 
members  of  the  govern- 
ment desired  that  the  United 
States  should  understand 
the  situation  completely,  so 
from  the  beginning  they  dis- 
cussed matters  with  the  ut- 
most frankness.  They  de- 
precated the  generally  pre- 
vailing impression  that  any 
new  invention  could  control 
the  submarine  in  time  to  be 
effective.  Those  were  the 
days  when  the  American 
press  was  constantly  calling 
upon  Edison  and  other  great 
American  inventors  to  solve 
this  problem.  In  fact,  in- 
ventors in  every  part  of  two 
hemispheres  were  turning 
out  devices  by  the  thousands.  A  regular  depart-  anti-submarine  device,  it  would  not  serve  their 
ment  of  the  Admiralty,  headed  by  Admiral  purposes,  because,  long  before  it  could  be  per- 
Fisher, hadchargeofinvestigatingtheirproduct;  fected  and  installed,  the  shipping  situation 
in  a  few  months  it  had  received  and  examined  would  have  forced  an  Allied  surrender, 
not  far  from  40,000  inventions,  none  of  which  I  discussed  the  situation  with  members  of 

answered  the  purpose,  though  many  of  them  the  Cabinet,  such  as  Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Robert 
were  exceedingly  ingenious.  British  naval  Cecil,  and  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Their  attitude 
officers  were  not  hostile  to  such  projects;  they  to  me  was  very  different  from  the  attitude 
declared,  however,   that  it  would  be  absurd     which  they  were  taking  publicly,  for  in  their 
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MR.    WALTER    HINES    PAGE 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  from  1913  to  1918,  who  cooperated  earnestly  with 
Admiral  Sims  in  placing  before  the  Washington  administration  the  serious  facts 
about  the  German  submarine  campaign.  Like  Admiral  Sims  he  informed  Wash- 
ington that  the  Germans  were  winning  the  war,  and  that  the  United  States  should 
send  immediately  all  its  anti-submarine  craft  into  European  waters 


to  depend  upon  new  devices  for  defeating  the 
German  campaign.  The  time  element  was  the 
important  consideration;  unless  the  U-boats 
were  checked  in  two  or  three  months,  the 
Germans  would  have  won  the  war;  should  Mr. 
Edison  or  any  other  great  genius  invent  an 


speeches  these  men  naturally  would  say  noth- 
ing that  would  improve  the  enemy  morale; 
but  in  their  talks  with  me  they  repeated 
practically  everything  that  Jellicoe  had  said. 
It  was  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  of 
course,  that  sent  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  British 
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Commission  to  the  United  States.  What  a 
dark  moment  that  was  in  the  history  of  the 
Allied  cause!  Not  only  were  the  German  sub- 
marines sweeping  British  commerce  from  the 
seas,  but  the  Germans  were  also  defeating  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  France.  When 
we  recall  that  the  high  peak  of  success  with  the 
U-boats  was  achieved  at  the  very  moment  that 
General  Nivelle's  offensive  failed  on  the  West- 
ern front,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  Allied  situation  in  the  spring 
of  191 7. 

'Things  were  dark  when  I  took  that  trip  to 
America,"  Mr.  Balfour  said  to  me  afterward. 
'  The  submarines  were  constantly  on  my  mind. 
1  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  number  of 
ships  they  were  sinking.  At  that  time  it  cer- 
tainly looked  as  though  we  were  going  to  lose 
the  war." 

One  of  the  men  who  most  keenly  realized  the 
state  of  affairs  was  the  King.  I  met  His 
Majesty  first  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Paul's,  on 
that  memorable  occasion  in  April,  191 7,  when  the 
English  people  held  a  thanksgiving  service  to 
celebrate  America's  entrance  into  the  war.  On 
this,  as  on  several  subsequent  meetings,  the  King 
impressed  me  as  a  simple,  courteous,  unaffected 
English  gentleman.  He  was  dressed  in  khaki, 
like  any  other  English  officer,  and  his  manner 
was  warm-hearted,  sincere,  even  democratic. 

"  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  on 
an  occasion  like  this,"  said  His  Majesty,  re- 
ferring to  the  great  Anglo-American  memorial 
service.  "  I  am  also  glad  to  greet  an  American 
admiral  on  such  a  mission  as  yours.  And  I 
wish  you  all  success." 

On  that  occasion  we  naturally  had  little  time 
for  an  exchange  of  views,  but  a  few  days  after- 
ward 1  was  invited  to  spend  the  night  at  Wind- 
sor Castle.  The  King  in  his  own  home  proved 
even  more  cordial,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
at  our  first  meeting.  After  dinner  we  ad- 
journed to  a  small  room  and  there,  over  our 
cigars,  we  discussed  the  situation  at  consider- 
able length.  The  King  is  a  rapid  and  animated 
talker;  he  was  kept  constantly  informed  on  the 
submarine  situation,  and  discussed  it  that 
night  in  all  its  details.  I  was  at  first  surprised 
by  his  familiarity  with  all  naval  questions  and 
the  intimate  touch  which  he  was  evidently 
maintaining  with  the  British  fleet.  Yet  this 
was  not  really  surprising,  for  His  Majesty 
himself  is  a  sailor;  in  his  early  youth  he  joined 
the  navy,  in  which  he  worked  up  like  any 
other    British    boy.      He   seemed  almost   as 


well  informed  about  the  American  Navy  as 
about  the  British;  he  displayed  the  utmost 
interest  in  our  preparations  on  land  and  sea, 
and  he  was  particularly  solicitous  that  I, 
as  the  American  representative,  should  have 
complete  access  to  the  Admiralty  Office. 
About  the  submarine  campaign,  the  King  was 
just  as  outspoken  as  Jellicoe  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Admiralty.  The  thing  must  be 
stopped,  or  the  Allies  could  never  win  the  war. 
Of  all  the  influential  men  in  the  British 
Government  there  was  only  one  who  took  an 
optimistic  attitude.  This  was  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  I  met  the  Prime  Minister  frequently 
at  dinners,  at  his  own  country  place,  and  else- 
where; and  the  most  lasting  impression  which 
I  retain  of  this  wonderful  man  was  his  irre- 
pressible gaiety  cf  spirits.  I  think  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  as  a  great, 
big,  exuberant  boy,  always  laughing  and 
joking,  constantly  indulging  in  repartee  and 
by-play,  and  even  in  this,  perhaps  the  darkest 
crisis  of  British  history,  showing  no  signs  of 
depression.  His  face,  which  was  clear  in  its 
complexion  as  a  girl's,  never  betrayed  the 
slightest  anxiety,  and  his  eyes,  always  sparkling, 
never  disclosed  the  faintest  shadow.  It  is  a 
picture  which  I  shall  never  forget — that  of  this 
man,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  destiny  of  the 
Empire  chiefly  rested,  apparently  refusing  to 
admit,  even  to  himself,  the  dangers  that  were 
seemingly  crushing  it  to  extinction,  heroically 
devoting  all  his  energies  to  uplifting  the  spirits 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  in  his  private  inter- 
course with  his  associates,  even  in  the  most 
fateful  moments,  finding  time  to  tell  funny 
stories,  recall  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his 
own  political  career,  poke  fun  at  the  mistakes 
of  his  opponents,  and  turn  the  general  conversa- 
tion a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  Western 
front  and  the  German  submarines.  It  was 
the  most  inspiring  instance  of  self-control 
that  I  have  ever  known; only  one  other  casein 
history  can  be  compared  with  it,  for  Lloyd 
George's  attitude  at  this  period  constantly  re- 
minded me  of  Lincoln  in  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  Civil  War,  when,  on  news  of  such  calamities 
as  Fredericksburg  or  Chancellorsville,  he  would 
entertain  his  cabinet  by  reading  selections  from 
Artemus  Ward,  interlarded  with  humorous  say- 
ings and  anecdotes  of  his  own.  Perhaps  Lloyd 
George's  cheerfulness  is  explained  by  another 
trait  which  he  similarly  had  in  common  with 
Lincoln ;  there  is  a  Welsh  mysticism  in  his  nature 
which,!  am  told,  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  re- 
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SHIPS    SUNK    IN    APRIL,     I917 

This  diagram  shows  the  sinkings  of  merchant  ships  around  the  British  Isles  in  April,  1917,  the  month  that  the  United 
States  entered  the  war.  Each  circle  represents  a  merchant  vessel  sent  to  the  bottom.  In  this  month  the  German  sub- 
marines destroyed  between  800,000  and  900,000  tons.  The  heaviest  sinkings  took  place  in  the  approaches  to  the  Irish  Sea 
and  the  English  Channel — these  being  the  great  steamship  lanes  by  which  Great  Britain  drew  her  food  and  war  materials 
from  the  outside  world,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  sinkings  in  the  North  Sea,  near  the  east  of  England 
and  Scotland,  represented  mainly  coasting  vessels  bound  for  Norway  and  Sweden.  An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by 
this  diagram  is  that  comparatively  few  sinkings  took  place  in  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  themselves.  The  rea- 
son is  that  these  areas  were  patrolled  by  destroyers,  which  forced  the  German  submarines  to  operate  far  out  at  sea 


ligious  exaltation.  Lloyd  George's  faith  in  God 
and  ina  divineorderingof  history  is  evidently  so 
profound  that  the  idea  of  German  victory  prob- 
ably never  seized  his  mind  as  a  reality;  we  all 
know  that  Lincoln's  absolute  confidence  in 
the  triumph  of  the  North  rested  upon  a  similar 


basis.  Certainly  only  some  such  deep  set 
conviction  as  this  could  explain  Lloyd  George's 
serenity  and  optimism  in  the  face  of  the  most 
frightful  calamities.  I  attended  a  small  dinner 
at  which  the  Premier  was  present  four  days 
after  the  Germans  made  their  terrible  attack 
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in  March,  1918.  Even  on  this  occasion  he 
showed  no  evidence  of  strain;  as  usual  his  ani- 
mated spirits  held  the  upper  hand;  he  was 
talking  incessantly,  but  he  never  even  men- 
tioned the  subject  that  was  absorbing  the 
thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that  mo- 
ment; instead  he  rattled  along,  touching  upon 
the  Irish  question,  discussing  the  impression 
which  Irish  conscription  would  make  in  Amer- 
ica, and,  now  and  then,  pausing  to  pass  some 
bantering  remark  to  Mr.  Balfour.  This  was 
the  way  that  I  always  saw  the  head  of  the 
British  Government;  never  did  I  meet  him  when 
he  was  fagged  or  discouraged,  or  when  he  saw 
anything  but  a  favorable  end  to  the  war. 

On  several  occasions  I  attempted  to  impress 
Lloyd  George  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation; 
he  always  refused  to  see  it  that  way. 

"Oh  yes,  things  are  bad,"  he  would  say  with 
a  smile  and  a  sweep  of  his  hand.  "  But  we 
shall  get  the  best  of  the  submarines — never 
fear!" 

But  the  cheerfulness  of  the  Prime  Minister 
was  exceptional;  all  his  associates  hardly  con- 
cealed their  apprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  wave  of  enthusiasm  was  sweeping  over 
Germany.  Americans  still  have  an  idea  that 
the  German  Government  adopted  the  sub- 
marine campaign  as  the  last  despairing  gam- 
bler's chance,  only  half  believing  in  its  success 
themselves.  There  is  an  impression  here  that 
the  Germans  never  would  have  staked  their 
Empire  on  this  desperate  final  throw  had  they 
foreseen  that  the  United  States  would  have 
mobilized  all  its  men  and  resources  against 
them.  This  conviction  is  entirely  wrong. 
The  Germans  did  not  think  that  they  were 
taking  any  chances  at  all;  the  ultimate  result 
seemed  to  them  a  certainty.  They  calcu- 
lated the  available  shipping  of  the  Allies 
and  the  neutral  nations;  they  knew  just  how 
much  their  submarines  could  sink  each  month; 
and  from  these  statistics  they  mathematically 
deduced  the  time  when  the  war  would  end. 
They  did  not  like  adding  the  United  States  to 
their  enemies,  but  this  was  because  they  were 
thinking  of  conditions  after  the  war;  for  they 
would  have  liked  to  have  had  American  friend- 
ship in  the  period  of  readjustment.  But  they 
did  not  fear  that  we  could  do  them  much  injury 
in  the  course  of  the  war  itself.  This  again  was 
not  because  they  really  despised  our  fighting 
power;  they  knew  that  we  would  prove  a  for- 
midable enemy  on  the  battlefield;  but  the  ob- 
vious fact,  to  their  eyes,  was  that  our  armies 


could  never  get  to  the  front  in  time.  The  sub- 
marine campaign,  they  said,  would  finish  the 
thing  in  three  or  four  months;  certainly  in  that 
period  theunprepared  United  Statescould  never 
summon  any  military  power  that  could  affect 
the  result.  Thus  from  a  purely  military  stand- 
point the  entrance  of  100,000,000  Americans 
affected  them  about  as  much  as  would  a  declar- 
ation of  war  from  the  planet  Mars. 

We  confirmed  this  point  of  view  from  the 
commanders  of  the  occasionally  captured  sub- 
marines. These  men  would  be  brought  to 
London  and  questioned;  they  showed  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  the  result. 

"Yes,  you've  got  us,"  they  would  say,  "but 
what  difference  does  that  make?  There  are 
plenty  more  submarines  coming  out.  You  will 
get  a  few,  but  we  can  build  a  dozen  for  every 
one  that  you  can  capture  or  sink.  Anyway, 
the  war  will  all  be  over  in  two  or  three  months 
and  we  shall  be  sent  back  home." 

All  these  captives  laughed  at  the  suggestion 
of  German  defeat;  their  attitude  was  not  that 
of  prisoners,  but  of  conquerors.  They  also 
regarded  themselves  as  heroes  and  gloried  in 
the  achievements  of  their  submarine  service. 
For  the  most  part  they  exaggerated  the  sink- 
ings, and  placed  the  end  of  the  war  at  about 
the  first  of  July  or  August.  The  Berlin  Gov- 
ernment similarly  exaggerated  the  extent  of 
their  success.  This  was  not  surprising,  for 
one  peculiarity  of  the  submarine  is  that  only 
the  commander,  stationed  at  the  periscope, 
knows  what  is  going  on.  If  he  reports  sinking 
a  5,000  ton  ship  no  one  can  contradict  his  state- 
ment, for  the  crew  and  other  officers  do  not  see 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Not  unnaturally  the 
commander  does  not  depreciate  his  own 
achievements,  and  thus  the  amount  of  sunken 
tonnage  reported  in  Berlin  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  actual  losses. 

The  speeches  of  German  dignitaries  re- 
sounded with  the  same  confidence. 

"  In  the  impending  decisive  battle,"  said  the 
Kaiser,  "the  task  falls  upon  my  navy  of  turn- 
ing the  English  war  method  of  starvation,  with 
which  our  most  hated  and  most  obstinate 
enemy  intends  tooverthrow  the  German  people, 
against  him  and  his  Allies  by  combating  their 
sea  traffic  with  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
In  this  work  the  submarine  will  stand  in  the 
first  rank.  I  expect  that  this  weapon,  tech- 
nically developed  with  wise  forethought  at 
our  admirable  yards,  in  cooperation  with  all 
our  other  naval  fighting  weapons  and  supported 
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by  the  spirit  which,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  has  enabled  us  to  perform  brilliant 
deeds,  will  break  our  enemy's  war  will." 

"  In  this  life  and  death  struggle  by  hunger," 
said  Dr.  Helflferich,  "  England  believed  herself 
to  be  far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  anxiety  about 
food.  A  year  ago  it  was  supposed  that  Eng- 
land would  be  able  to  use  the  acres  of  the  whole 
world,  bidding  with  them  against  the  German 
acres.  To-day  England  sees  herself  in  a  situa- 
tion unparalleled  in  her  history.  Her  acres 
across  sea  disappear  as  a  result  of  the  blockade 
which  our  submarines  are  daily  making  more 
effective  around  England.  We  have  consid- 
ered, we  have  dared.  Certain  of  the  result, 
we  shall  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  from  us  by 
anybody  or  anything." 

These  statements  read  almost  like  ancient 
history;  yet  they  were  made  in  February,  191 7. 
At  the  time,  Americans  and  Englishmen  read 
them  with  a  smile;  they  seemed  to  be  the  kind 
of  German  rodomontade  with  which  the  war 
had  made  us  so  familiar — empty  mouthings 
put  out  to  bolster  up  the  drooping  German 
spirit.  That  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  could 
really  believe  such  rubbish  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Yet  not  only  did  they  believe 
what  they  were  saying  but,  as  already  explained, 
they  also  had  every  reason  for  believing  it. 
The  Kaiser  and  his  associates  had  figured  that 
the  war  would  end  about  July  1  st  or  August  1  st ; 
and  English  officials  with  whom  I  came  in 
contact  placed  the  date  at  November  1st — 
always  provided,  of  course,  that  some  method 
were  not  found  for  checking  the  submarine. 

II 

HOW,  then,  could  we  defeat  the  submarine? 
.  1  n  other  words,  how  could  we  win  the  war? 
Before  approaching  this  subject,  it  is  well  to 
understand  precisely  what  was  going  on  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  191 7  in  those  waters 
surrounding  the  British  Isles.  What  was  this 
strange  new  type  of  warfare  that  was  bringing 
the  Allied  cause  to  its  knees?  Nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  known  in  recorded  time; 
nothing  like  it  had  been  foreseen  when,  on 
August  3,  1914,  the  British  Government  threw 
all  its  resources  and  all  its  people  against  the 
great  enemy  of  mankind. 

Leaving  entirely  out  of  consideration  inter- 
national law  and  humanity,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  strategically  the  German  submarine 
campaign  was  well  conceived.  Its  purpose 
was  to  arraign  on  the  German  side  that  force 


which  has  always  proved  to  be  the  determining 
one  in  great  international  conflicts — sea  power. 
The  advantages  which  the  control  of  the  sea 
gives  the  nation  which  possesses  it  are  apparent. 
In  the  first  place  it  makes  sure  such  a  nation's 
communications  with  the  outside  world  and  its 
own  allies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  cuts  the 
communicationsof  its  enemy.  It  enables  the 
nation  dominant  at  sea  to  levy  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  world;  to  obtain  food  for 
its  civilian  population,  raw  materials  for  its 
manufactures,  munitions  for  its  armies;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  maintain  that  commerce  upon 
which  its  very  economic  life  may  depend. 
It  enables  such  a  power  also  to  transport  troops 
into  any  field  of  action  where  they  may  be 
required.  At  the  very  time  that  sea  power  is 
heaping  all  these  blessings  upon  the  dominant 
nation,  it  enables  such  a  nation  to  deny  these 
same  advantages  to  its  enemy.  For  the  second 
great  resource  of  sea  power  is  the  blockade. 
If  the  enemy  is  agriculturally  and  industrially 
dependent  upon  the  outside  world,  sea  power 
can  transform  it  into  a  beleaguered  fortress 
and  sooner  or  later  compel  its  unconditional 
surrender.  Its  operations  are  not  spectacular, 
but  they  work  with  the  inevitable  remorseless- 
ness  of  death  itself. 

This  fact  is  so  familiar  that  I  insist  upon  it 
here  only  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  attention 
to  another  fact  which  is  not  so  apparent. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  commonplace  of  the  war, 
from  the  newspaper  standpoint,  was  that  the 
British  fleet  controlled  the  seas.  This  mere 
circumstance,  as  1  have  already  said,  was  the 
reason  why  all  students  of  history  kept  insisting 
that  she  could  never  be  defeated.  It  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  191 7  that  we  really 
awoke  to  the  real  situation;  it  was  not  until  1 
had  spent  several  days  in  England  that  I  made 
the  all-important  discovery,  which  was  this — 
that  Britain  did  not  control  the  seas.  She  still 
controlled  the  seas  in  the  old  Nelsonian  sense — 
that  is,  her  Grand  Fleet  successfully  "con- 
tained" the  German  battle  squadrons  and  kept 
them,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  penned 
up  in  German  harbors.  In  the  old  days  such 
a  display  of  seapower  would  have  easily  won 
the  war  for  the  Allies.  But  that  is  not  control 
of  the  seas  in  the  modern  sense;  it  is  merely 
control  of  the  surface  of  the  seas.  Under 
modern  methods  of  naval  warfare  sea  control 
means  far  more  than  controlling  the  top  of 
the  water.  For  there  is  another  type  of  ship, 
which  sails  stealthilv  under  the  waves,  revealing 
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its    presence   only    at    certain   intervals,  and  1917,  however,  this  principle  was  not  effective, 

capable  of  shooting  a  terrible  weapon  which  so  far  as  merchant  shipping  was  concerned, 

can  sink  the  proudest  surface  ship  in  a  few  Germany's  purpose  in  adopting  the  ruthless 

minutes.     The  existence  of  this  new  type  of  submarine  warfare  was,  of  course,  the  one  which 

warship  makes  control  of  the  seas  to-day  a  very  I  have  indicated — to  deprive  the  Allied  armies 

different  thing  from  what  it  was  in  Nelson's  in  the  field  and  the  civil  populations,  of  the 

time.     As  long  as  such  a  warship  can  operate  supplies  from    overseas  which  were  essential 

under  the  water  almost  at  will — and  this  was  to  victory.     Nature    had    been    kind  to    this 

the  case  in  a  considerable  area  of  the  ocean  in  German    programme    when    she    created    the 

the  early  part  of  191 7 — it  is  ridiculous  to  say  British  Isles.     Indeed  this  tight  little  kingdom, 

that   any   navy  controls  the  seas.     For  this  and  the  waters  which  surround  it,  seemed  to 

sub-surface  vessel,  when  used  as  successfully  have  been  almost  expressly  made  in  anticipa- 

as  it  was  by  the  Germans  in  19 17,  deprives  the  tion  of  the  submarine  campaign.     For  purposes 

surface   navy   of  that   advantage  which   has  of  contrast,  let  us  consider  our  own  geographi- 

proved  most  decisive  in  other  wars.     That  is,  cal  situation.     A  mere  glance  at  the  map  dis- 

the   surface   navy  can   no  longer  completely  closes  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  would 

protect  communications  as  it  could  in  Nelson's  be  to  blockade  the  United  States  with  sub- 

and  Farragut's  times.     It  no  longer  guarantees  marines.     In  the  first  place  the  operation  of 

a  belligerent  its  food,  its  munitions,  its  raw  submarines  more  than  two  thousand  miles  from 

materials  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  or  the  their  bases  would  present  almost  insuperable 

difficulties.    Germany 


free  movement  of 
troops.  It  is  obviously 
absurd  to  say  that  a 
belligerent  which  was 
losing  800,000  o  r 
900,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping a  month,  as  were 
theAllies  in  the  spring 
of  191 7,  was  the  un- 
disputed mistress  of 
the  seas.  Had  the 
German  submarine 
campaign  continued 
to  succeed  at  this  rate, 
the  United  States 
could  not  have  trans- 
ported its  army  to 
France,  and  the  food 
and  materials  which 
we   were    sending    to 
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Europe,  and  which 
were  essential  to  win- 
ning the  war,  could 
never  have  goneacross. 

That  is  to  say,  complete  control  of  the  sub- 
surface by  Germany  would  have  turned  against 
England  the  blockade,  the  very  power  with 
which  she  had  planned  to  reduce  the  German 
Empire. 


THE    SUBMARINE    NEST 

The  main  base  for  the  U-boats  was  the  Belgian  city  of 
Bruges.  From  this  point  canals  extended  to  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge,  and  thence  the  U-boats  obtained  access  to  the 
seas.  They  had  two  routes  to  the  main  hunting  grounds 
off  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.  Some  went  around  north 
of  Scotland,  while  others  went  directly  through  the  mine 
barrage  that  stretched  across  the  English  Channel.  In 
April,  191 7,  this  barrage,  contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
did  not  prevent  the  passage  of  the  U-boats.  It  was  not 
until  191S  that  it  successfully  blocked  them 


could  send  an  occa- 
sional submarine  t 
our  coasts — she  dem- 
onstrated this  fact  in 
the  war — but  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to 
maintain  anything  like 
a  regular  and  persis- 
tent campaign.  Even 
though  she  could  keep 
a  force  constantly 
working  in  our  waters, 
other  natural  difficul- 
ties would  defeat  their 
most  determined  ef- 
forts. The  trade  routes 
approach  our  Atlantic 
seacoast  in  the  shape 
of  a  fan,  of  which  dif- 
ferent sticks  point  to 
such  ports  as  Boston, 
New  York,   Philadel- 


phia, Norfolk,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  To  destroy  shipping 
to  American  ports  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
enemy  to  cover  all  these  routes  with  subma- 
rines— a  project  so  vast  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
the  trial.     In  addition  we  have  numerous  Pa- 


in due  course  I  shall  attempt  to  show  the     cific  ports  to  which  we  could  divert  shipping 


immediate  connection  that  exists  between  con- 
trol of  the  surface  and  control  of  the  sub- 
surface; this  narrative  will  disclose,  indeed,  that 
the  nation  which  possesses  the  first  also  potenti- 
ally possesses  the  second.    I  n  the  early  spring  of 


in  case  our  enemy  attempted  to  blockade  us 
on  the  Atlantic  coast;  our  splendid  system  of 
transcontinental  railroads  would  make  internal 
distribution  not  a  particularly  difficult  matter. 
Above  all  such  considerations,  of  course,   is 
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the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  entity,  self-supporting  and 
self-feeding,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be 
starved  into  surrender  even  though  the  enemy 
should  surmount  these  practically  insuperable 
obstacles  to  a  submarine  blockade.  But  the 
situation  of  Great  Britain  is  entirely  different. 
It  obtains  from  overseas  the  larger  part  of  its 
food  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  raw  mate- 
rials; in  April  of  1 9 1 7,  according  to  statements 
made  at  that  time,  England  had  enough  food 
on  hand  for  only  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
The  trade  routes  over  which  these  supplies 
come  made  the  submarine  blockade  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  Instead  of  the 
sticks  of  a  fan,  the  comparison  which  I  have 
suggested  with  our  own  coast,  we  now  have  to 
deal  with  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  The  trade 
routes  to  our  Atlantic  coast  spread  out,  as 
they  approach  our  ports;  on  the  other  hand  the 
trade  routes  to  Great  Britain  converge  almost 
to  a  point.  The  far-flung  steamship  lanes 
which  bring  Britain  her  food  and  raw  materials 
from  half  a  dozen  continents  focus  in  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel.  To  cut  the 
communications  of  Great  Britain,  therefore,  the 
submarines  do  not  have  to  patrol  two  or  three 
thousand  miles  of  seacoast,  as  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  the  United  States;  they 
merely  need  to  hover  around  the  extremely 
restricted  waters  west  and  south  of  Ireland. 

This  was  precisely  the  area  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  selected  for  their  main  field  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  here  that  their  so-called  U-boats 
were  operating  with  the  most  deadly  effect; 
these  waters  constituted  their  happy  hunting 
grounds,  for  here  came  the  great  cargo  ships, 
with  food  and  supplies  from  America,  bound 
for  Liverpool  and  the  great  Channel  ports. 
The  submarines  that  did  destruction  in  this  reg- 
ion were  of  the  type  that  have  gained  universal 
fame  as  the  U-boats.  There  were  other  types, 
which  I  shall  describe,  but  the  U-boats  were 
the  main  reliance  of  the  German  navy;  they 
were  fairly  large  vessels,  of  about  800  tons,  carry- 
ing from  eight  to  twelve  torpedoes  and  enough 
fuel  and  supplies  to  keep  the  sea  for  three  or 
four  weeks.  And  here  let  me  correct  one  uni- 
versal misapprehension.  These  U-boats  did 
not  have  bases  off  the  Irish  and  Spanish  coasts, 
as  most  people  believe.  Such  bases  would 
have  served  no  useful  purpose.  The  cruising 
period  of  a  submarine  did  not  depend,  as  most 
people  think,  upon  its  supply  of  fuel  oil  and 
food,  for  almost  anv  underwater  boat  could 


carry  enough  of  these  essential  materials  for  a 
practically  indefinite  period,  and  the  average 
U-boat  could  easily  make  the  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back.  The  cruising  period  de- 
pended upon  its  supply  of  torpedoes.  A  sub- 
marine returned  to  its  base  only  after  it  had 
exhausted  its  supply  of  these  destructive  mis- 
siles; if  it  should  shoot  them  all  in  twenty-four 
hours,  then  a  single  day  would  end  that  particu- 
lar cruise;  if  the  torpedoes  lasted  a  month,  then 
the  submarine  stayed  out  for  that  length  of 
time.  Bases  on  the  I  rish  coast  would  have  been 
useful  only  in  case  they  could  replenish  the 
torpedoes,  and  this  was  obviously  an  im- 
possibility. No,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
mystery  concerning  the  bases  of  the  U-boats. 
When  the  Germans  captured  the  city  of  Bruges 
in  Belgium  they  transformed  it  into  a  sub- 
marine base;  here  many  of  the  U-boats  were 
built,  and  here  facilities  were  provided  for 
docking,  repairing,  and  supplying  them.  Bruges 
was  thus  one  of  the  main  headquarters  for  the 
destructive  campaign  waged  against  British 
commerce.  Bruges  itself  is  an  inland  town,  but 
from  it  two  canals  extend,  one  to  Ostend  and 
the  other  to  Zeebrugge,  and  in  this  way  the 
interior  submarine  base  formed  the  apex  of  a 
triangle.  It  was  by  way  of  these  canals  that 
the  U-boats  reached  the  open  sea. 

Once  in  the  English  Channel,  the  submarines 
had  their  choice  of  two  routes  to  the  hunting 
grounds  off  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland.  A 
large  number  made  the  apparently  unneces- 
sarily long  detour  across  the  North  Sea  and 
around  Scotland,  going  through  the  Fair 
Island  Passage,  between  the  Orkney  and  the 
Shetland  islands,  along  the  Hebrides,  where 
they  sometimes  made  a  landfall,  and  so  around 
the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  This  looks  like  a 
long  and  difficult  trip,  yet  the  time  was  not 
entirely  wasted,  for  the  U-boats,  as  the  map 
of  sinkings  shows,  usually  gathered  in  several 
vessels  on  the  way.  But  the  U-boats  had  a 
much  shorter  alternative  route  to  the  hunting 
fields.  And  here  I  must  correct  another  widely 
prevailing  misapprehension.  Newspaper  read- 
ers heard  much,  while  the  war  was  going 
on,  of  the  barrage  across  the  English  Channel, 
from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  the  belief  was  general 
that  this  obstruction  kept  the  U-boats  from 
passing  through.  This  was  not  so.  The  sur- 
face crossing  for  troops  and  supplies  did  work 
perfectly  from  the  beginning,  but  the  mines, 
nets,  and  other  obstructions  that  were  intended 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  submarines  did  not 
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do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  British  navy 
knew  little  about  mines  in  1914;  it  had  always 
rather  despised  them  as  the  "weapons  of  the 
weaker  power,"  and  its  mine  barrage  at  the 
channel  crossing  was  not  successful.  A  large 
part  of  it  was  carried  away  by  the  strong  tide 
and  storms,  and  the  mines  were  so  defective 
that  oysters  and  other  sea  growths,  attaching 
themselves  to  their  prongs,  made  many  of  them 
harmless.  In  19 18,  under  Admiral  Sir  Roger 
Keys,  this  barrage  was  reconstructed  with  a 
new  type  of  mine  and  became,  in  fact,  an  effec- 
tive barrier;  but,  in  the  spring  of  191 7,  the 
German  U-boats  had  little  difficulty  in  slipping 
through,  particularly  in  the  night  time.  And 
from  this  point  the  distance  to  the  trade 
routes  south  and  west  of  Ireland  was  relatively 
a  short  one. 

Yet  terribly  destructive  as  these  U-boats 
were,  the  number  operating  simultaneously 
in  this  and  other  fields  was  never  very  large. 
The  extent  to  which  the  waters  were  infested 
with  German  submarines  was  another  particu- 
larly ludicrous  and  particularly  prevalent 
misapprehension.  Merchant  vessels  constantly 
reported  having  been  assailed  by  "submarines 
in  shoals,"  and  most  civilians  still  believe  that 
they  sailed  together  in  flotillas,  like  schools  of 
fish.  There  is  hardly  an  American  doughboy 
who  did  not  see  at  least  a  dozen  submarines 
on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic;  every  streak 
of  suds  caused  by  a  "tide  rip,"  and  every  swim- 
ming porpoise  was  immediately  mistaken  for  the 
wake  of  a  torpedo;  every  bit  of  driftwood, 
in  the  fervid  imagination  of  trans-Atlantic 
voyagers,  assumed  the  shape  of  a  periscope. 
The  fact  is  that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  knew 
every  time  a  German  submarine  slunk  from 
its  base  into  the  ocean.  The  Allied  secret 
service  was  immeasurably  superior  to  that  of 
the  Germans — I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
British  Naval  Intelligence  Department  in  saying 
this.  We  always  knew  how  many  submarines 
the  Germans  had  and  where  they  were;  we  al- 
ways knew  how  many  they  were  building,  where 
they  were  building  them,  their  essential  char- 
acteristics, and  the  stage  of  progress  which 
they  had  reached  at  a  particular  time. 

It  was  not  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to 
get  a  submarine  out  of  its  base.  The  Allies  were 
constantly  laying  mines  at  these  outlets;  and 
before  the  U-boat  could  safely  make  its  exit, 
elaborate  sweeping  operations  were  necessary. 
It  often  took  a  squadron  of  nine  or  ten  surface 
ships,  operating  for  several  hours,  to  get  a  sub- 


marine out  of  its  base  and  started  on  its  jour- 
ney. So  we  always  knew  when  one  came  out; 
and  we  knew  not  only  that  but  we  knew  which 
one  it  was,  and  we  often  possessed  the  name 
of  its  commander  and  other  valuable  details. 
Moreover,  we  knew  where  it  went  and  we 
kept  charts,  on  which  we  plotted  from  day  to 
day  the  voyage  of  each  particular  submarine. 

"Why  didn't  you  sink  it  then?"  is  the  ques- 
tion usually  asked  when  I  make  this  statement 
— a  question  which,  as  I  shall  show,  merely 
reflects  the  ignorance  which  prevails  every- 
where on  the  underlying  facts  of  submarine 
warfare. 

Now  in  this  densely  packed  shipping  area, 
extending,  say,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
Brest,  there  were  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
ten  submarines  operating  at  any  one  time. 
The  largest  number  I  had  record  of  was  fifteen ; 
but  this  was  exceptional;  the  usual  number  was 
four,  six,  eight,  or  perhaps  ten.  We  estimated 
that  the  convoys  and  troopships  brought  in 
reports  of  sighting  about  300  submarines  for 
every  submarine  actually  in  the  field.  We  also 
estimated  that,  for  every  hundred  submarines 
which  the  Germans  possessed,  they  could  keep 
only  ten  or  a  dozen  at  work  in  the  open  sea. 
The  rest  were  on  their  way  to  the  hunting 
grounds,  or  returning,  or  in  port  being  refitted 
and  resupplied.  Could  Germany  have  kept, 
let  us  say,  fifty  submarines  constantly  at 
work  on  the  great  shipping  routes  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  191 7 — before  we  had 
learned  how  to  handle  the  situation — nothing 
could  have  prevented  her  from  winning  the  war. 
Instead  of  having  sunk  850,000  tons  in  a  single 
month,  she  would  have  sunk  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  tons.  The  fact  is  that  Germany, 
with  all  her  microscopic  preparations  for  war, 
neglected  to  provide  herself  with  the  one  in- 
strumentality with  which  she  might  have  won 
it! 

This  circumstance,  that  so  few  submarines 
could  accomplish  such  destructive  results, 
shows  how  formidable  was  the  problem  which 
we  faced.  Germany  could  do  this,  of  course, 
because  the  restricted  field  in  which  she  was 
able  to  operate  was  so  constantly  and  so 
densely  infested  with  valuable  shipping. 

In  the  above  I  have  been  describing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  U-boats  in  the  great  area  to  the 
west  and  south  of  Ireland.  But  there  were 
other  hunting  fields,  particularly  on  the  east 
coast  of  England,  in  the  area  extending  from 
Harwich  to  Newcastle.     This  was  the  head-. 
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quarters  of  a  great  trade  between  the  North 
Sea  ports  of  England  and  Norway  and  Sweden, 
consisting  of  essential  products  like  lumber 
and  many  manufactured  articles.  Every  four 
days  a  convoy  of  from  forty  to  sixty  ships 
left  this  region  for  Scandinavia;  1  use  the 
word  "convoy,"  but  the  operation  was  a 
convoy  only  in  the  sense  that  the  ships  sailed 
in  bunches,  for  the  navy  was  unable  to  provide 
them  with  an  adequate  escort — seldom  more 
than  one  or  two  destroyers,  or  a  few  yachts 
or  trawlers.  Smaller  types  of  submarines, 
known  as  UB's  and  UC's,  came  out  of  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  the  Skager  Rack,  and  constantly 
preyed  upon  this  coastal  shipping.  These 
submarines  differed  from  the  U-boats  in  that 
they  were  smaller,  of  about  350  and  400  tons, 
and  in  that  they  also  carried  mines,  which  they 
were  constantly  laying.  They  were  much 
handier  than  the  larger  types;  they  could  rush 
out  much  more  quickly  from  their  bases  and 
get  back,  and  they  did  an  immense  amount  of 
damage  to  this  coastal  trade.  The  value  of  the 
shipping  sunk,  of  course,  did  not  compare 
with  the  losses  which  Great  Britain  suffered 
on  the  great  trans-Atlantic  routes,  but  the 
problem  was  a  serious  one,  because  the  supplies 
which  these  ships  brought  over  were  essential 
to  military  operations. 

Besides  these  two  types — the  U-boats  and 
the  UB's  and  UC's — the  Germans  had  another 
type  of  submarine — the  great  ocean  cruisers. 
These  ships  were  as  long  as  a  small  surface 
cruiser  and  half  again  as  long  as  a  destroyer, 
and  their  displacement  sometimes  reached 
3,000  tons.  They  carried  crews  of  seventy 
men,  could  cross  the  Atlantic  three  or  four 
times  without  putting  into  port,  and  some 
actually  remained  away  from  their  bases  for 
three  or  four  months.  But  they  were  very 
unhandy  vessels;  it  took  them  a  relatively  long 
time  to  submerge,  and,  for  this  reason,  they 
could  not  operate  around  the  channel  and  other 
Dlaces  where  anti-submarine  craft  were  most 
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numerous.  In  fact  these  vessels,  of  which  the 
Germans  had  in  commission  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  when  the  armistice  was  signed,  accom- 
plished little  in  the  war.  They  were  used 
mainly  for  strategic  purposes.  One  or  two 
were  usually  stationed  off  the  Azores,  not  in 
the  expectation  of  getting  much  shipping — 
they  sank  very  few  merchantmen — but  in  the 
hope  of  diverting  anti-submarine  craft  from 
the  main  theatre  of  operations.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  did  not  succeed;  in  fact,  I  cannot  see 


that  these  great  cruisers  accomplished  anything 
that  justified  the  expense  and  trouble  involved 


in  building  them. 


Ill 


THIS  then,  was  the  type  of  warfare  which 
the  German  submarines  were  waging  up- 
on Allied  shipping.  What  were  the  Allied 
navies  doing  to  check  them  in  this  terrible 
month  of  April,  191 7?  What  anti-submarine 
methods  had  been  developed  up  to  that  time? 

The  most  popular  game  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  was  devising  means  of  checking  the 
underwater  ship.  Every  newspaper,  magazine, 
public  man,  and  gentleman  at  his  club  had  his 
favorite  scheme  for  defeating  the  U-boat 
campaign.  All  that  any  one  needed  was  a  map 
of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  solution  was  as  clear 
as  daylight.  As  Sir  Eric  Geddes  once  re- 
marked to  me,  nothing  is  quite  so  deceptive  as 
geography.  All  of  us  are  too  likely  to  base  our 
conception  of  naval  problems  on  the  maps 
which  we  studied  at  school.  On  these  maps 
the  North  Sea  is  such  a  little  place!  I  re- 
member hearing  a  young  lady  declare  that 
she  didn't  see  how  submarines  could  operate 
in  the  English  Channel,  it  was  so  narrow! 
She  didn't  see  how  there  was  room  enough  to 
turn  around!  The  fact  that  it  is  twenty  miles 
wide  at  the  shortest  crossing  and  not  far  from 
two  hundred  at  the  widest  is  something  which 
it  is  apparently  difficult  to  grasp. 

A  glance  at  the  map  immediately  suggested 
the  way  to  handle  the  submarines.  The  plan 
which  was  most  popular  in  those  days  was  to 
pen  them  up  in  their  bases  and  so  prevent  their 
egress  into  the  North  Sea.  Obviously  the 
best  way  to  handle  the  situation  was  to  sink 
the  whole  German  submarine  fleet;  as  that  was 
apparently  impossible  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  keep  them  in  their  home  ports  and  prevent 
them  from  sailing  the  high  seas.  It  was  not 
only  the  man  in  the  street  who  was  advocating 
this  programme.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
several  prominent  government  officials,  in 
which  they  asked  me  why  this  could  not  be 
done. 

"  I  can  give  you  fourteen  reasons  why  it  is 
impossible,"  I  answered.  "We  shall  first 
have  to  capture  the  bases,  and  it  would  be 
simply  suicidal  to  attempt  it,  and  it  would 
be  playing  directly  into  Germany's  hands. 
Those  bases  are  protected  by  powerful  15,  II, 
and  8-inch  guns.  These  are  secreted  behind 
hills  or  located  in  pits  on  the  sea  shore,  where 
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no  approaching  vessel  can  see  them.  Moreover, 
those  guns  have  a  range  of  40,000  yards,  but 
the  guns  on  no  ships  have  a  range  of  more 
than  30,000  yards;  they  are  stationary,  whereas 
ours  would  be  moving.  For  our  ships  to  go 
up  against  such  emplacements  would  be  like 
putting  a  blind  prize  fighter  up  against  an 
antagonist  who  can  see  and  who  has  arms 
twice  as  long  as  his  enemy's.  We  can  send 
as  many  ships  as  we  wish  on  such  an  expedition, 
and  they  will  all  be  destroyed.  The  German 
guns  would  probably  get  them  on  the  first 
salvo,  certainly  on  the  second.  There  is 
nothing  the  Germans  would  so  much  like  to 
have  us  try." 

Another  idea  suggested  by  a  glance  at  the 
map  was  the  construction  of  a  barrage  across 
the  North  Sea  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  coast 
of  Norway.  The  distance  did  not  seem  so  very 
great — on  the  map;  in  reality  it  was  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  and  the  water  is 
from  360  to  960  feet  in  depth.  If  we  cannot 
pen  the  rats  up  in  their  holes,  said  the  news- 
paper strategist,  certainly  we  can  do  the  next 
best  thing;  we  can  pen  them  up  in  the  North 
Sea.  Then  we  can  route  all  our  shipping  to 
points  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  the 
problem  is  solved. 

1  discussed  this  proposition  with  British 
navy  men  and  their  answer  was  quite  to  the 
point. 

"  If  we  haven't  mines  enough  to  build  a 
successful  barrage  across  the  Straits  of  Dover, 
which  is  only  twenty  miles  wide,  how  can  we 
construct  a  barrage  across  the  North  Sea 
which  is  230?" 

A  year  afterward,  as  will  appear,  this  plan 
came  up  in  more  practical  form,  but  in  191 7 
the  idea  was  not  among  the  possibilities — 
there  were  not  mines  enough  in  the  world  to 
build  such  a  barrage. 

On  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  England  itself,  there  was  a  belief 
that  placing  guns  and  gun  crews  on  merchant- 
men was  the  most  effective  means  of  meeting 
the  submarine.  Some  of  the  old  British  mer- 
chant salts  held  to  this  view.  "Give  us  a  gun, 
and  we'll  take  care  of  the  submarines  all 
right,"  they  kept  saying  to  the  Admiralty. 
The  idea  was  fundamentally  fallacious.  In  the 
American  Congress,  just  prior  to  thedeclaration 
of  war,  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  became 
a  great  political  issue;  scores  of  pages  in  the 
Congressional  Record  are  filled  with  discussion 
pro  and  con;  so  far  as  the  protection  of  shipping 


was  concerned,  however,  all  this  was  wasted 
oratory.  Those  who  advocated  arming  mer- 
chant ships  had  simply  failed  to  grasp  the 
fundamental  facts  of  submarine  warfare.  The 
quality  that  makes  the  submarine  so  difficult 
to  deal  with  is  its  invisibility.  The  great 
political  issue  involved  in  the  submarine  con- 
troversy, and  the  issue  that  brought  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  was  that  of  sinking  mer- 
chant ships  without  warning.  It  was  because 
the  submarines  sank  without  warning  that  a 
dozen  guns  placed  on  a  merchant  ship  afforded 
practically  no  protection.  The  lookout  on  a 
merchantman  could  not  see  the  submarine,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  the  submarine  was 
under  the  water;  it  was  only  by  a  happy  chance 
that  he  could  see  the  periscope — provided  one 
were  exposed.  The  first  intimation  which 
the  merchantman  usually  had  that  a  U-boat 
was  in  his  neighborhood  was  the  explosion  of 
the  torpedo  in  his  hull.  In  six  weeks,  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  191 7,  thirty  armed 
merchantmen  were  torpedoed  and  sunk  off 
Queenstown,  and  in  no  case  was  a  periscope  or 
a  conning  tower  seen.  The  English  never 
trusted  their  battleships  at  sea  without  de- 
stroyer escort,  and  certainly  if  a  battleship, 
with  its  powerful  armament,  could  not  protect 
itself  from  submarines,  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  an  ordinary  armed  merchantman 
would  be  able  to  do  so.  I  think  the  fact 
that  few  American  armed  ships  were  attacked 
and  sunk  in  191 7  created  the  impression  that 
their  guns  afforded  some  protection.  But  this 
was  policy  on  Germany's  part.  She  expected, 
as  I  have  said,  to  win  the  war  long  before  the 
United  States  could  play  an  effective  part  in  it. 
She  was  therefore  refraining  from  any  un- 
necessary acts  that  would  still  further  embitter 
the  American  people  against  her.  She  was 
also  playing  up  to  the  pacifist  elements  in  our 
country,  in  order  to  keep  us  from  using  against 
her  such  forces  as  we  already  had  at  hand. 
The  reason  American  armed  merchantmen 
were  not  sunk  was  simply  because  they  were 
not  seriously  attacked;  I  have  already  shown 
how  easily  Germany  could  sink  them  when  she 
tried.  Besides,  the  chief  argument  against 
relying  upon  armed  ships  was  that  this  was  a 
defensive  measure,  whereas  the  extremely 
grave  situation  we  were  then  facing  demanded 
the  most  energetic  offensive  methods.  Yet  the 
arming  of  merchant  ships  was  justified  as 
a  minor  measure.  It  accomplished  one  end- 
it  forced  the  submarine  to  submerge  and  to 
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A  TYPICAL  SITUATION  WITH 
FOUR  DAYS  PLOTTINGS' 


GENERAL  D8AHINS  CO. INC  .M.Y. 


AN    ADMIRALTY    RECORD   OF    SUBMARINE    MOVEMENTS 

The  Allied  navies  kept  close  and  accurate  account  of  the  movements  of  German  submarines.  They  knew 
every  time  one  left  its  base,  which  one  it  was,  and  usually  all  essential  details  concerning  its  type  and  its 
crew.  At  any  time  they  could  tell  approximately  where  all  the  German  submarines  were  operating. 
A  diagram  was  made  daily  showing  the  approximate  location  of  every  German  submarine  then  at  sea. 
The  above  is  one  of  these  Admiralty  maps,  showing  the  movements  of  the  submarines  for  four  days 


use  torpedoes  instead  of  gunfire.  This  in  itself, 
was  a  great  gain,  because  the  Germans  much 
preferred  to  sink  ships  with  projectiles  than 
with  torpedoes,  for  their  supply  of  these  latter 
missiles  was  limited. 

In  April,  191 7,  the  British  navy  was  fighting 
the  submarine  mainly  in  two  ways;  it  was 
constantly  sowing  mines  off  the  entrance  to  the 
submarine  bases,  such  as  Ostend  and  Zee- 
brugge,  and  in  the  Heligoland  Bight — opera- 
tions that  accomplished  little,  for  the  Germans 
swept  them  up  almost  as  fast  as  they  were 
planted;  and  it  was  patrolling  the  submarine 
infested  area  with  anti-submarine  craft.  The 
Admiralty  was  depending  almost  exclusively 
upon  this  patrol,  yet  this,  the  only  means 
which  then  seemed  to  hold  forth  much  promise 
of  defeating  the  submarine,  was  making  little 
progress. 


For  this  patrol  the  navy  was  impressing  into 
service  all  available  destroyers,  yachts, trawlers, 
sea-going  tugs,  and  other  light  vessels — almost 
anything  which  could  carry  a  wireless,  a  gun, 
and  depth  charges.  At  this  time  the  vessel 
chiefly  useful  was  the  destroyer.  The  naval  war 
had  demonstrated  that  the  submarine  could  not 
successfully  battle  with  the  destroyer;  that  any 
U-boat  which  came  to  the  surface  within  fight- 
ing range  of  this  alert  and  speedy  little  surface 
ship  ran  great  risk  of  being  sunk.  This  is  the 
fundamental  fact  which  regulated  the  whole 
anti-submarine  campaign.  The  destruction  of 
the  submarine  was  highly  probable,  in  case  the 
destroyer  could  get  a  fair  chance  at  her.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  proper  German 
strategy  would  consist  in  so  disposing  its 
submarines  that  they  could  conduct  their 
operations  with  the  minimum  risk  of  meeting 
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their  most  effective  enemies,  while  a  properly  questionably  been  defeated,  and  such  a  defeat 
conceived  Allied  strategy  would  consist  in  so  would  have  meant  an  even  greater  disaster  than 
controlling  the  situation  that  the  submarines  the  loss  of  the  battleships,  for  it  would  have  re- 
would  have  constantly  to  meet  them.  Frank-  leased  more  than  ioo  British  destroyers  which 
ness  compels  me  to  say  that,  in  the  early  part  could  have  been  used  most  effectively  against 
of  191 7,  the  Germans  had  the  upper  hand  in  German  submarines.  By  keeping  its  dread- 
this  strategic  game;  that  is,  they  were  so  naught  fleet  intact,  always  refusing  to  give 
dominating  the  campaign  that  they  were  con-  battle  and  yet  always  threatening  an  engage- 
stantly  attacking  Allied  shipping  without  hav-  ment,  the  Germans  penned  up  100  British  de- 
ing  to  meet  the  Allied  destroyers,  while  the  stroyers  in  the  Orkneys — destroyers  which 
Allied  destroyers  were  dispersing  their  energies  otherwise  might  have  done  most  destructive 
over  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  But  the  facts  work  against  German  submarines  off  the  coast 
in  the  situation,  and  not  any  particularly  of  Ireland.  The  mere  fact  that  the  German 
superior  skill  on  the  part  of  the  German  navy,  High  Seas  Fleet  had  once  engaged  the  British 
gave  the  submarines  this  advantage.  The  Grand  Fleet  off  Jutland,  constantly  suggested 
British  were  most  heroically  struggling  against  the  likelihood  that  the  attempt  might  be  re- 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  mighty  task  peated,  and  was  thus  an  influence  which  tended 
which  they  had  assumed.  The  British  navy,  to  keep  these  destroyers  at  Scapa  Flow.  Many 
like  all  other  navies,  was  utterly  unprepared  times  during  that  critical  period  the  Admi- 
for  this  type  of  warfare,  and  thus,  in  191 7,  it  ralty  discussed  the  question  of  releasing  those 
woefully  lacked  the  surface  vessels  in  the  destroyers,  or  a  part  of  them,  for  the  anti- 
numbers  which  were  demanded,  not  only  for  submarine  campaign;  yet  they  always  had  to 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  its  fleet,  but  for  meet-  decide — and  decide  wisely— against  any  such 
ing  the  submarine  warfare  as  well.  hazardous  division.  At  that  time  the  German 
The  problem  which  proved  so  embarrassing  dreadnaught  fleet  was  not  immeasurably  in- 
can  be  stated  in  the  simple  terms  of  arithmetic,  ferior  in  numbers  to  the  British;  it  had  a protect- 
Everything  reduced  itself  to  the  question  of  ing  screen  of  about  200  destroyers;  and  it  would 
destroyers.  In  April,  191 7,  the  British  navy  have  been  madness  for  the  British  to  have 
had  in  commission  about  200  of  this  indis-  gone  into  battle  with  its  own  destroyer  screen 
pensable  type  of  warship;  many  of  them  were  placed  several  hundred  miles  away,  off  the 
old  and  others  had  been  pretty  badly  worn  and  coast  of  Ireland. 

weakened  by  three  years  of  particularly  racking  Germany  likewise  practically  immobilized  a 
service.  It  was  the  problem  of  the  Admiralty  considerable  number  of  destroyers  by  attacking 
to  place  these  destroyers  in  those  fields  where  hospital  ships.  It  was  impossible  for  Americans 
they  could  best  serve  the  Allied  cause.  The  and  Englishmen  to  believe  at  first  that  these 
one  fact  that  apparently  rose  superior  to  all  dastardly  attacks  were  intentional;  they  so 
others  was  that  a  flotilla  of  at  least  100  destroy-  callously  violated  all  the  rules  of  warfare  and 
ers  must  be  continuously  kept  with  the  Grand  all  the  agreements  for  lessening  the  horrors 
Fleet,  ready  to  go  into  action  at  a  moment's  of  war  to  which  Germany  herself  had  become 
notice.  The  whole  strategy  of  German  naval  a  party,  that  there  was  a  tendency  in  our  en- 
operations  as  well  as  British  centred  upon  lightened  country  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
this  destroyer  situation,  since  it  was  chiefly  doubt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  not  only  were  the 
the  destroyer,  which  could  defeat  the  sub-  submarine  attacks  on  hospital  ships  deliberate, 
marine  campaign.  It  was  therefore  the  part  but  Germany  officially  informed  us  that  they 
of  wisdom  for  the  Germans  to  handle  their  would  be  made!  The  reasons  for  this  warning 
navy  strategically  in  the  way  that  would  are  clear  enough.  Until  we  received  such 
best  promote  this  general  aim— that  is,  to  warning  hospital  ships  had  put  to  sea  unes- 
resort  to  every  possible  move  that  would  corted  by  warships,  depending  for  their  safety 
keep  British  destroyers  from  attacking  Ger-  upon  the  rules  of  the  Hague  Conference, 
man  submarines.  The  policy  of  the  Ger-  Germany  attacked  these  ships  in  order  to  make 
man  High  Seas  Fleet,  that  of  keeping  the  us  escort  them  with  destroyers,  and  thereby 
battleships  landlocked  in  German  harbors,  divert  these  destroyers  from  the  anti-submarine 
promoted  this  end  more  than  any  single  man-  campaign.  And,  of  course,  England  had  to  do 
oeuvre.  Had  the  German  fleet  seriously  at-  this.  Had  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  resembled 
tempted  a  great  sea  battle,  it  would  have  un-  the  Germanic  we  should  probably  have  ac- 
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MINE    FIELDS    THAT    HEDGED    IN    THE    SUBMARINES 

These  are  the  mine  fields  through  which  the  German  submarines  had  to  make  their  way  into  the  North 
Sea  and  the  other  waters  in  which  they  operated.  The  diagram  also  shows  the  so-called  safety  channels. 
It  sometimes  took  a  squadron  of  nine  or  ten  surface  German  ships  to  get  a  submarine  out  of  its  base;  it 
was  necessary  to  sweep  up  all  the  mines  which  the  Allies  had  laid  to  bar  its  progress.  Thus  mine  laying 
and  destroyer  patrol  were  the  two  methods  chiefly  used,  up  to  April,  1917,  to  overcome  the  submarine 


cepted  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and  have  re- 
fused, to  be  diverted  from  the  great  strategic 
purpose  which  meant  winning  the  war — that 
is,  protecting  merchant  shipping;  we  should, 
therefore,  have  left  the  hospital  ships- to  their 
fate,  justifying  ourselves  by  the  principle  of  the 
larger  good.  But  the  British  and  American 
mind  does  not  work  that  way;  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  leave  sick  and  wounded  men  as  prey 
to  submarines.  Therefore,  after  receiving  the 
German  warning,  backed  up,  as  it  was,  by  the 
actual    destruction    of    unprotected    hospital 


ships,  we  began  providing  them  with  destroyer 
escorts.  This  greatly  embarrassed  us  in  the 
anti-submarine  campaign,  for  at  times,  espec- 
ially during  the  big  drives,  we  had  a  large 
number  of  hospital  ships  to  protect.  As  soon 
as  we  adopted  this  policy,  Germany,  having 
attained  her  end,  which  was  to  keep  the  de- 
stroyers out  of  the  submarine  area,  stopped 
attacking  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

Not  only  was  the  British  navy  at  that  time 
safeguarding  the  liberties  of  mankind  at  sea, 
but  its  army  in  France  was  doing  its  share  in 
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safeguarding  them  on  land.  And  the  fact  that 
Britain  had  to  support  this  mighty  army  did 
its  part  in  making  British  shipping  at  times 
almost  the  free  play  of  the  German  submarines. 
For  next  in  importance  to  maintaining  the 
British  Grand  Fleet  intact  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  secure  the  channel  crossing.  Over  this 
little  strip  of  water  went  the  men  and  supplies 
from  England  to  France  that  kept  the  German 
army  at  bay;  to  have  suspended  this  line  of 
communication,  even  for  a  brief  period,  would 
have  meant  that  the  Germans  would  have 
captured  Paris,  overrun  the  whole  of  France, 
and  ended  the  war,  at  least  the  war  on  land. 
In  the  course  of  four  years  Great  Britain  trans- 
ported about  20,000,000  troops  across  the 
channel  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  She 
accomplished  this  only  by  constantly  using 
fifty  or  sixty  destroyers,  and  other  light  surface 
craft,  based  on  Harwich,  as  escorts  for  the 
transports.  But  this  was  not  the  only  respon- 
sibility of  the  kind  that  rested  on  the  already 
overburdened  British  shoulders.  There  was 
another  part  of  the  seas  in  which,  for  practical 
and  political  reasons,  the  British  destroyer 
fleet  had  to  do  protective  duty.  This  was  the 
Mediterranean.  Here  lay  not  only  the  trade 
routes  to  the  East,  but  also  the  lines  of  supply 
to  Italy,  to  Egypt,  to  Palestine,  and  to  Meso- 
potamia. Cutting  off  Italy's  food  and  mate- 
rials would  simply  have  meant  that  Italy  would 
have  to  withdraw  from  the  war.  The  German 
and  Austrian  submarines,  escaping  from  Aus- 
tria's Adriatic  ports,  were  constantly  assailing 
this  commerce.  Moreover,  the  success  of  the 
German  submarine  campaign  in  these  waters 
would  have  meant  that  the  Allies  would  have 
to  abandon  the  Saloniki  expedition,  which 
would  have  left  the  Central  Powers  absolute 
masters  of  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle  East. 
This  created  an  additional  strain  upon  the 
anti-submarine  craft  of  the  British  navy. 

For  the  British  navy  it  was  thus  a  matter 
of  choice  what  areas  she  would  attempt  to 
protect  with  her  destroyer  forces;  the  one  thing 
that  was  painfully  apparent  was  that  she  could 
not  satisfactorily  safeguard  all  the  danger 
zones.  With  the  inadequate  force  at  her  dis- 
posal, certain  areas  must  be  left  open  to  the 
U-boats;  and,  to  decide  which  ones  was  simply 
a  matter  of  balancing  the  several  conflicting 
interests.  In  April,  1917,  the  Admiralty  had 
decided  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Grand 
Fleet,  the  hospital  ships,  the  channel  crossing, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  practically  in  the  order 


mentioned.  It  is  evident,  from  the  figures 
given,  that  all  but  about  ten  or  a  dozen  de- 
stroyers must  have  been  used  in  these  three 
areas.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  great 
zone  of  trans-Atlantic  shipping,  west  and  south 
of  Ireland,  vitally  important  as  it  was,  had  to 
go  almost  unprotected.  Sometimes  only  four 
or  five  destroyers  were  operating  in  this  great 
stretch  of  waters;  I  do  not  think  the  number 
ever  exceeded  fifteen.  I  nasmuch  as  that  repre- 
sented about  the  number  of  German  submarines 
in  this  same  area,  the  situation  may  strike  the 
novice  as  not  particularly  desperate.  But, 
of  course,  any  such  basis  of  comparison  is 
absurd.  The  destroyers  were  operating  on  the 
surface  in  full  view  of  the  submarines;  the 
submarines  could  submerge  any  time  and 
make  themselves  invisible;  herein  we  have  the 
reason  why  the  contest  was  ridiculously  un- 
equal. But,  above  all  other  considerations, 
the  method  of  warfare  adopted  by  the 
Allies  against  the  U-boat  was  fundamentally 
wrong.  The  so-called  submarine  patrol,  under 
the  circumstances  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
could  accomplish  practically  nothing.  This 
pathetic  little  fleet  of  destroyers  was  based  on 
Queenstown;  from  this  port  the  ships  put  forth 
and  patrolled  in  ill-spent  fashion  around  the 
English  Channel  and  the  waters  about  Ireland 
in  the  hope  that  a  German  submarine  would 
stick  its  nose  above  the  waves.  The  central 
idea  of  the  destroyer  patrol  is  this  one  of  hunt- 
ing; the  destroyer  could  sink  the  submarine 
or  drive  it  away  from  shipping  if  the  submarine 
would  only  make  its  presence  known,  and  the 
business  of  the  destroyer  was  to  scurry  around 
in  the  forlorn  hope  that  it  would  do  so.  Now 
this  idea  is  sound  enough  if  you  can  have 
enough  destroyers.  We  figured  that,  to  make 
the  patrol  system  work  with  complete  success, 
we  should  have  to  have  one  destroyer  for  every 
square  mile.  The  area  of  the  destroyer  patrol 
off  Queenstown  comprised  about  25,000  square 
miles;  in  other  words  the  complete  protection 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  routes  would  have 
taken  about  25,000  destroyers!  And  the 
British,  as  I  have  said,  had  available  anywhere 
from  four  to  fifteen  in  this  area! 

This  destroyer  flotilla  being  so  small,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  German  submarines 
were  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  it.  The  map 
of  April  sinkings,  published  herewith,  brings 
out  an  interesting  fact:  numerous  as  these 
sinkings  were,  very  few  merchantmen  were 
torpedoed,  in  this  month,  at  the  entrance  to 
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the  Irish  Sea  or  in  the  English  Channel. 
These  were  the  narrow  waters  where  shipping 
was  massed  and  where  the  little  destroyer 
patrol  was  intended  to  operate.  The  German 
submarines  apparently  avoided  these  waters, 
and  made  their  attacks  out  in  the  open  sea, 
sometimes  two  and  three  hundred  miles  west 
and  south  of  Ireland.  Their  purpose  in  doing 
this  was  to  draw  the  destroyer  patrol  out  into 
the  open  sea  and  in  that  way  cause  its  dispersal. 
And  these  tactics  succeeded.  There  were  six 
separate  steamship  "lanes"  by  which  the  mer- 
chantmen approached  the  English  Channel 
and  the  Irish  Sea.  One  day  the  submarines 
would  attack  along  one  of  these  lines;  then  the 
little  destroyer  fleet  would  rush  to  this  scene  of 
operations.  Immediately  the  Germans  would 
depart  and  attack  another  route  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  away;  then  the  destroyers  would 
go  pell  mell  for  that  location.  Just  as  they 
arrived,  however,  the  U-boats  would  begin 
operating  elsewhere;  and  so  it  went,  a  game  of 
hide  and  seek  in  which  the  advantages  lay  all 
on  the  side  of  the  warships  which  possessed 
that  insuperable  quality  of  invisibility.  It 
really  was  a  case  of  blindman's  buff;  the  de- 
stroyer could  never  see  the  enemy — the  enemy 
could  always  see  the  destroyer. 

IV 

TO  SHOW  how  serious  the  situation  was, 
let  me  quote  from  my  reports  to  Washing- 
ton during  this  period.  I  find  statements  like 
these  scattered  everywhere  in  my  despatches 
of  the  spring  of  191 7. 

"The  military  situation  presented  by  the 
enemy  submarine  campaign  is  not  only  serious 
but  critical." 

"The  outstanding  fact  which  cannot  be  es- 
r  that  we  are  not  succeeding,  or  in  other 
t  the  enemy's  campaign  is  proving 
I." 

c    failure    or    partial 
vye  have  joined 
are  .  it  I  am 

deeply   cm.  f 

played  by  our  co 
of  analysis  before  the  bar 
situation  at  present  is  exceed  ve. 

sufficient  United  States  naval  forc^ 
thrown  into  the  balance  at  the  present  crit 
time  and  place  there  is  little  doubt  that  early 
success  will  be  assured." 

"  Briefly  stated  I  consider  that  at  the  present 
moment  we  are  losing  the  war." 


And  now  came  another  important  question: 
what  should  the  American  naval  policy  be 
in  this  crisis?  There  were  almost  as  many 
conflicting  opinions  as  there  were  minds. 
Certain  authorities  believed  that  our  whole 
North  Atlantic  Fleet  should  be  moved  imme- 
diately into  European  waters.  Such  a  ma- 
noeuvre was  not  only  impossible  but  it  would 
have  been  strategically  very  unwise;  indeed 
such  a  disposition  would  have  been  playing 
directly  into  Germany's  hands.  What  naval 
experts  call  the  "logistics"  of  the  situation  im- 
mediately ruled  this  idea  out  of  consideration. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  we  could  not  have  sup- 
plied our  dreadnaughts  in  European  waters  at 
that  time.  The  German  U-boats  were  making 
a  particularly  successful  drive  at  tankers  with 
the  result  that  England  had  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty in  supplying  her  fleet  with  fuel  oil.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  seriousness  of 
the  oil  situation  at  that  time.  "Orders  have 
just  been  given  to  use  three  fifths  speed,  except 
in  case  of  emergency,"  I  reported  to  Wash- 
ington on  June  29th,  referring  to  the  scarcity 
of  oil.  "This  simply  means  that  the  enemy 
is  winning  the  war."  It  was  lucky  for  us 
that  the  Germans  knew  nothing  about  the 
scarcity  of  this  indispensable  fuel.  Had  they 
been  aware  of  it,  they  would  have  taken  pains 
to  see  that  the  Grand  Fleet  was  constantly 
steaming  at  sea,  and  in  this  way  they  might 
so  have  exhausted  its  oil  supplies  as  to  pos- 
sibly threaten  the  actual  command  of  the 
surface.  Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation, there  were  certain  important  facts  that 
the  German  Secret  Service  did  not  learn. 

But  this  oil  shortness  made  it  impossible 
that  the  American  North  Atlantic  Fleet  should 
move  into  European  waters,  at  least  at  that 
time.  Since  most  oil  supplies  were  brought 
from  America,  we  could  not  have  fueled  our 
super-dreadnaughts  in  Europe  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  191 7.  Moreover,  had  we  sent 
all  our  big  ships  to  England  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  keep  our  destroyers  constantly 
stationed  with   them  ready  for   a  great    sea 

tion;  this  would  have  completely  fallen  in 
-^an  plans,  for  then  these  destroyers 
been  used  against  her  sub- 
did  indeed  request  that 
'  ;ns  to  reinforce  her 
derance  which 
rnadt  jlv  secure,   and 

these  ships  .  y  sent;  but  Eng- 

land could  not  tic  provision  for  our 
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greatest  dreadnaughts,  the  oil  burners.  Indeed 
our  big  ships  served  the  Allied  cause  better 
stationed  on  this  side  than  they  would  have 
served  it  had  they  been  located  at  a  European 
base.  They  provided  a  reserve  for  the  British 
fleet,  precisely  as  our  armies  in  France  pro- 
vided a  reserve  for  the  Allied  armies;  and 
meanwhile  their  destroyer  escorts  could  be 
sent  to  the  submarine  zone,  to  participate  in 
the  anti-submarine  campaign.  In  American 
waters  these  big  ships  could  be  kept  in  prime 
condition;  here  they  had  an  open,  free  sea  for 
training,  and  here  they  could  also  be  used  to 
break  in  the  thousands  of  new  men  needed  for 
the  new  ships  constructed  during  the  war. 

I  early  took  the  stand  that  our  forces  should 
be  considered  chiefly  in  the  light  of  reinforce- 
ments to  the  Allied  navies,  and  that,  ignoring 
all  question  of  national  pride  and  even  what  at 
first  might  superficially  seem  to  be  national 
interest,  we  should  exert  such  offensive  power 
as  we  possesssed  in  the  way  that  would  best 
assist  the  Allies  in  defeating  the  submarine. 
England's  naval  resources  were  much  greater 
than  ours;  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could 
not  expect  to  maintain  overseas  anywhere 
near  the  number  of  ships  which  England  had 
assembled;  it  should  be  our  policy,  therefore, 
to  use  such  available  units  as  we  possessed  to 
strengthen  the  weak  spots  in  the  Allied  line. 
There  were  those  who  believed  that  national 
dignity  required  that  we  should  build  up  an 
independent  navy  in  European  waters,  and 
operate  it  as  a  distinct  American  unit.  But 
that,  I  maintained,  was  not  the  way  to  win 
the  war.  Had  we  adopted  this  course,  we 
should  still  have  been  constructing  naval  bases 
and  perfecting  an  organization  when  the  armis- 
tice was  signed;  indeed,  the  idea  of  operating 
independently  of  the  Allied  fleet  was  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  considered.  There  were  others  in 
America  who  thought  that  it  was  unwise  to  put 
any  part  of  our  Fleet  in  European  waters,  in 
view  of  the  dangers  that  might  assail  us  on  our 
own  coast.  There  was  every  expectation  that 
Germany  would  send  submarines  to  the  West- 
ern Atlantic,  where  they  could  prey  upon  our 
shipping  and  possibly  bombard  our  ports;  she 
had  plenty  of  submarines  which  could  make 
this  voyage,  and  the  strategy  of  the  situation, 
in  April  and  May,  1917,  demanded  that  a  move 
of  this  kind  be  made.  The  predominant  ele- 
ment in  the  submarine  defense,  as  I  havt 
pointed  out,  was  the  deciroyer.  The  only  way 
in    which    the   United   States   could   immedi- 


ately and  effectively  help  the  British  navy  was 
by  sending  our  whole  destroyer  flotilla  and  all 
our  light  surface  craft  at  once.     It  was  Ger- 
many's part,  therefore,  to  resort  to  every  ma- 
noeuvre that  would  keep  our  destroyer  force  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    Such  a  performance 
might    be    expected    to    startle    our    peaceful 
American  population  and  start  a  public  cry  for 
protection  that  might  force  our  Government 
to  keep  all  anti-submarine  craft  in  our  own 
waters.     I  expected  Germany  to  do  this  im- 
mediately and  cautioned  our  naval  authorities 
at  Washington  not  to  be  deceived.     1  pointed 
out  that  Germany  could  accomplish  practically 
nothing  by  sporadic  attacks  on  American  ship- 
ping in  American  waters;  that,  indeed,  if  we 
could  induce  the  German  Admiralty  to  concen- 
trate all  its  submarine  efforts  on  the  American 
coasts,  and  leave  free  the  Irish  Sea  and  the 
English  Channel,  the  war  would  be  practically 
won  for  the  Allies.     Yet  these  facts  were  not 
apparent  to  the  popular  mind  in  191 7,  and  I 
shall  always  think  that  Germany  made  a  great 
mistake   in    not    sending   submarines   to   the 
American  coast  immediately  on  our  declaration 
of  war,  instead  of  waiting  until    19 18.     Such 
attacks,  at  that  time,  would  have  started  a 
public    demand    for    protection    which    the 
Washington  authorities  might  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  resisting,  and  which  might  have 
actually  kept  our  destroyer  fleet  in  American 
waters,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Allied 
cause.      Germany    evidently  refrained    from 
doing  so  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  indi- 
cated— a  desire  to  play  gently  with  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  way  to  delay  our  military 
preparations  and  win  the  war  without  coming 
into  bloody  conflict  with  the  American  people. 
There  were  others  who  thought  it  unwise  to 
expose  any  part  of  our  Fleet  to  the  dangers  of 
the   European   contest;  their  fear  was  that,  if 
the   Allies  should  be  defeated,  we  would  then 
need  all  our  naval  forces  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican coast.     This  point  of  view,  of  course,  was 
short  sighted  and  absurd.    Clearly  our  national 
policy  demanded  that  we  should  exert  all  the 
force   we  could  assemble   to   make  certain  a 
German  defeat.     The  best  way  to  fight  Ger- 
many was  not  to  wait  until  she  had  vanquished 
the  Allies,  but  to  join  hands  with  them  in  a 
combined  effort  to  beat  her  down.    The  thing 
to  do  was  vigorously  to  take  the  offensive;  to 
make  certain  that  Germany  could  not  attack 
us  at  home  by  destroying  her  naval  power  in 
European  waters. 


The  Victory  at  Sea 
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The  fact  is  that  no  nation  was  ever  placed 
in  so  tragical  a  position  as  Great  Britain  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1917.  And  1 
think  that  history  records  few  spectacles  more 
heroic  than  that  of  the  great  British  navy, 
fighting  this  hideous  and  cowardly  form  of 
warfare  in  half  a  dozen  places  with  pitifully 
inadequate  forces,  but  with  an  undaunted  spirit 
that  remained  firm  even  against  the  fearful 
odds  which  I  have  described.  What  an  op- 
portunity for  America!  And  it  was  perfectly 
apparent  what  we  should  do.  We  should  im- 
mediately place  all  available  anti-submarine 
craft  in  those  waters  west  and  south  of  Ireland, 
the  headquarters  of  the  shipping  which  meant 
life  or  death  to  the  Allied  cause — the  area 
which  England,  because  of  the  almost  endless 
demands  on  her  navy  in  other  fields,  was 
unable  to  protect. 

1  spent  my  first  four  days  in  London  collect- 
ing all  possible  data;  I  had  no  desire  to  alarm 
Washington  unwarrantably,  yet  I  also  believed 
that  1  should  be  derelict  did  I  not  present  the 
facts  precisely  as  they  were.  I,  therefore,  con- 
sulted practically  everyone  who  could  give  me 
essential  details  and  wrote  a  cable  despatch, 
filling  four  fool's  cap  pages,  which  furnisTied 
Washington  its  first  detailed  account  .of  the 
serious  state  of  the  cause  on  which  we  had  em- 
barked. In  this  work  I  had  the  full  coopera- 
tion of  our  Ambassador  in  London,  Mr.  Walter 
Hines  Page.  Mr.  Page's  whole  heart  and  mind 
were  bound  up  in  the  Allied  cause;  he  was 
zealous  that  his  country  would  play  worthily 
its  part  in  this  great  crisis  in  history;  and  he 
worked  unsparingly  with  me  to  get  the  facts 


before  the  Washington  Administration.  A  few 
days  after  sending  my  despatch  it  occurred  to 
me  that  a  message  from  our  Ambassador  might 
give  emphasis  to  my  own.  I  therefore  wrote 
such  a  message  and  took  it  down  to  Brighton, 
where  the  American  Ambassador  was  taking  a 
little  rest.  1  did  not  know  just  how  strong  a 
statement  Mr.  Page  would  care  to  become  re- 
sponsible for,  and  so  1  did  not  make  this  state- 
ment quite  as  emphatic  as  the  circumstances 
justified. 

Mr.  Page  took  the  paper  and  read  it  care- 
fully.    Then  he  looked  up. 

"It  isn't  strong  enough!"  he  said.  "I 
think  1  can  do  better  than  this  myself." 

He  immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  a  cable- 
gram to  Washington  which  is  one  of  the  great 
documents  of  the  war. 

But  Mr.  Page  and  I  thought  that  we  had 
not  completely  done  our  duty  even  then. 
We  were  determined  that,  whatever  might 
happen,  we  could  never  be  charged  with  not 
having  presented  the  Allied  situation  in  its 
absolutely  true  light.  It  seemed  likely  that  an 
authoritative  statement  from  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  give  added  assurance  that  our 
statements  were  not  the  result  of  panic,  and  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  Pageand  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Balfour,  Foreign  Secretary,  who,  in  response  to 
our  request,  sent  a  despatch  to  Washington 
describing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

All  these  messages  made  the  same  point: 
that  the  United  States  should  immediately 
assemble  all  its  destroyers  and  other  light  craft, 
and  send  them  to  the  vital  spot  in  the  subma- 
rine campaign — Queenstown. 


The  copyright  of  these  articles  in  Great  Britain  is  strictly  reserved  by  Pearson's 
Magazine,    London;   without   their   permission    no   quotation   may   be  made. 
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LEADERS  OF  OUR  UNORGANIZED  AND 
IRRESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

Some  of  the  More  Important  Members  of  the  Sixty-Sixth  Con- 
gress and  the  Work  in  Which  They  are  Looked  to  as  Leaders 


THE  Sixty-Sixth  Congress  is  trying  to 
pass  laws  that  will  solve  a  whole  set 
of  extremely  difficult  questions — such 
political  difficulties  as  our  foreign  re- 
lations, immigration,  and  American- 
ization, which  are  also  all  economic  ques- 
tions; and  such  economic  questions  as  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management 
and  the  rearrangement  of  tariff's  and  taxes, 
which  are  political  as  well  as  economic  prob- 
lems. 

The  Congress  being  Republican  and  the 
President  Democratic  it  has  political  reasons 
for  endeavoring  to  do  without  his  leadership. 
But  it  is  not  organized  to  furnish  any  leadership 
of  its  own. 

The  Allied  Military  Council  at  Versailles 
had  to  give  way  to  one  man,  General  Foch, 
when  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  policy 
became  a  necessity.  Congress  is  now  organized 
something  like  the  Allied  Military  Council. 
There  are  a  score  or  more  of  heads  of  import- 
ant committees,  each  charged  with  important 
work  and  each  independent  of  the  other.  They 
often  get  together  formally  or  informally  after 
the  manner  of  the  Military  Council  at  Versailles, 
but  no  person  is  responsible  for  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, so  each  works  for  his  particular  part 


of  it.  Under  these  conditions  Senator  Francis 
E.  Warren  of  Wyoming  and  Representative 
James  W.  Good  of  Iowa.as  heads  of  the  appro- 
priation committees  in  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  will  endeavor  to  compromise  the 
demands  of  the  various  members  for  appro- 
priations in  a  way  that  will  please  enough  to 
insure  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  at  the  same 
time  not  be  so  bad  as  to  raise  a  public  outcry. 
No  one  under  our  system  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  achieve  distinction  as  a  constructive 
financier.  The  position  of  chairman  of  the 
appropriation  committee  of  either  house  has 
been  filled  often  by  men  who  struggled  man- 
fully to  let  as  little  waste  be  enacted  into  law 
as  possible  and  who  have  regularly  received 
the  abuse  personally  that  in  reality  belongs 
to  the  system  under  which  they  operate. 

Inevitably,  as  our  governmental  problems 
increase,  Congress  will  have  to  assume  its  prop- 
er critical  faculty  and  demand  that  the  Presi- 
dent prepare  a  national  programme,  including 
a  budget,  for  which  he  must  be  responsible, 
and  present  it  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
each  session.  It  will  then  be  the  function  of 
Congress  and  the  public  to  discuss  this  pro- 
gramme, and  afterward  to  insure  that  it  shall 
be  carried  out  as  finally  passed. 
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MR.    FRANCIS    E.    WARREN 


Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations.  At  one  time,  many  years  ago, 
Mr.  Warren's  Committee  had  charge  of  all  appropriations  made  by  the  Senate.  Now, 
however,  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  only  one  appropriating  committee — there 
are  about  eight  others.  This  system  of  having  nine  appropriating  committees,  work- 
ing independently  of  each  other,  constitutes  the  great  vice  of  the  American  financial 
system  and  leads  to  all  kinds  of  extravagance  and  waste.  Even  Mr.  Warren's  experi- 
ence of  twenty-seven  years  in  the  Senate  will  hardly  enable  him  to  perform  any  real 
service  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  treasury,  for  this  is  a  responsibility  that  is  divided; 
both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House  among  many  other  chairmen 


Harris  &  Ewing 

MR.    HENRY    CABOT    LODGE 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Senator  Lodge  is,  at  least  until  the  questions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace  Treaty  are  settled,  one 
of  the  most  important  men  in  our  Government,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  President  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
League  fight.  With  the  growing  foreign  interests 
of  the  United  States  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
chairmanship   will    gain    new    importance   and    influence 
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MR.    JULIUS    KAHN 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  our  military  arm  over  what  it 
was  previous  to  the  War  necessitates  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  which 
Mr.  Kahn  is  Chairman.  Mr.  Kahn  has  long  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  preparedness  and  under  his  leadership  it  is 
probable  that  his  Committee  will  advocate  a  programme 
initiating  a  much  larger  and  a  better  prepared  Army 
as   the    expression    of   a    new  and  stable  military  policy 
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CHARGED   WITH    EVOLVING   A    RAILROAD    POLICY 

Senator  Albert  B.  Cummins,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Inter-state  Commerce  and  as  such  in  the 
most  important  position  for  preparing  legislation  to  put 
the  railroads  on  their  feet.  His  proposals,  however,  will 
face  certain  difficulties;  in  particular  they  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  proposals  from  the  Inter-state  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  possibly  suggestions  from  the 
Administration 
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MR.    JAMES    W.    WADSWORTH,    JR. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Like  Mr.  Julius  Kahn  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  Mr.  Wadsworth  finds  himself  faced  with 
the  problem  of  directing  the  enlargement  of  our  peace-time 
Army  and  preventing  a  return  to  our  former  unprepared 
state.  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  long  been  a  student  of  military 
affairs,  was  an  advocate  of  preparedness  long  before 
our  entry  into  the  war,  and  a  believer  in  universal  training 
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MR.    JAMES    W.    GOOD 


As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  Mr.  Good  has  one  of  the  most 
influential  positions  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Yet  Mr.  Good's  position  is  not 
so  important  as  it  seems,  for  he  heads  only  one  appropriating  committee.  His  title  is 
really  a  misnomer.  Up  to  1885  his  committee  prepared  all  the  appropriating  bills; 
then,  against  the  warnings  of  the  greatest  men  in  Congress — men  like  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  George  F.  Edmunds,  and  George  F.  Hoar — the  duty  of  preparing  other  great 
appropriating  measures  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  separate  committees 
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MR.    JOSEPH    W.    FORDNEY 


Mr.  Fordney  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — the  most 
important  committee  of  the  House.  It  is  upon  the  action  of  this  committee  (and  of 
Senator  Penrose's  in  the  Senate)  that  the  country  must  depend  for  a  carefully  worked 
out  plan  for  raising  the  prodigious  sums  that  must  be  spent  during  reconstruction  in  the 
next  two  years,  and  these  plans  must  be  made  to  cover  the  government  expenses 
which  under  the  present  system  can  not  be  known,  and  which  are  appropriated  for  by 
a  number  of  committees  each  out  of  touch  with  the  others 
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MR.  ESCH  ALSO    FACES  THE    RAILROAD    PROBLEM 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  lnter-state  Com- 
merce. The  long  public  experience  of  Senator  Cummins 
and  Mr.  Esch  would  count  for  lots  more  were  it  not  for 
the  system  under  which  Congress  works  whereby  they  get 
information  at  stated  intervals  by  Congressional  hearings 
instead  of  constantly  by  questioning  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  Mr.  Esch  has  been  contin- 
ually a  member  of  the  Lower  House  since  1898 
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MR.    STEPHEN    G.    PORTER 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
which,  while  it  does  not  have  as  much  influence  as  is  wielded 
by  the  corresponding  Committee  in  the  Senate,  is  neverthe- 
less an  important  Committee,  especially  during  the  fight 
over  the  adoption  of  the  League  of  Nations'  Covenant  and 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  With  the  constantly  growing  com- 
plications to  which  our  foreign  relations  will  continue  to 
be  subject  this  Committee  is  one  of  increasing  importance 
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MR.    WILLIAM    S.    GREENE 

Who  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  is  the  logical  person  to  present  a  solution  to  our 
shippmg  problems,  if  Congress  is  going  to  try  and  exert 
political  leadership.  The  enormous  programme  of  con- 
struction and  operation  launched  by  the  United  States 
during  the  war  presents  a  complicated  problem  for  which, 
as    yet,    there    seems    to    have    been    no    real    solution 


MR.    LEBARON    B. 
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COLT 


Because  of  the  slackened  immigration  due  to  the  war  and 
the  consequent  demand  for  cheap  labor  together  with  the 
opposition  to  the  wide-open  door  for  immigrating  aliens, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  immigration,  of  which  Mr.  Colt 
is  Chairman,  has  a  difficult  task.  Mr.  Colt,  who  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  Rhode  Island  in  1913,  was,  for  more 
than    thirty   years   before   his   election,   a    Federal   judge 
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MR.    BOIES    PENROSE 


Chief  of  the  money  raisers  and  an  old  and  skilful  practitioner  of  the  ways  of  Congress. 
He  is  credited  with  the  ability  to  devise  successful  methods  of  raising  money  and 
with  being  able  to  keep  his  money-raising  ideas  in  as  near  relation  to  the  appropri- 
ations as  any  one  can  under  the  present  system.  While  the  incidental  results  of  Mr. 
Penrose's  ideas  of  money-raising  keep  up  the  suspicions  of  the  liberal  and  progres- 
sive elements  of  the  public,  the  hostility  toward  his  reactionary  tendencies  has  been 
somewhat  mitigated  by  the  hope  that  the  public  may  be  benefited  by  his  abilities 
now  that  Federal  taxes  have  become  a  practical  problem  to  most  of  the  population 


PRODUCTION,  HIGH  WAGES, 
AND  CONTENTMENT 

The  Fallacy  That  Wages  Are  Invariable.  The  Market  Rate  of 
Labor.  High  Prices  the  Complement  of  Fixed  Wages.  Coopera- 
tion and  Increased  Returns.  The  Effect  of  Intelligence  Given 
a  Free  Rein,  Plus  Proper  Instruction    on    the     Value  of  a  Wage. 

By  SAMUEL  CROWTHER 


THEY  wanted  lathe  hands  and  they 
wanted  them  badly.  The  lid  had 
been  taken  off  costs.  All  that  the 
Government  asked  was  production, 
and,  to  the  factory  management,  pro- 
duction meant  men  and  more  men. 

Jim,  we  shall  call  him,  slouched  into  the 
employment  office.  In  ordinary  times  he 
would  have  passed  back  through  the  door  faster 
than  he  came  in,  for  that  establishment  did 
not  employ  "rum  hounds"  or  tramps,  and 
Jim  was  obviously  both,  but  the  place  needed 
men.  And  Jim  answered  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  a  man. 

"Can  you  run  a  lathe?"  the  employment 
agent  asked  skeptically. 

"Sure,"  came  from  Jim  nonchalantly,  "any 
of  your  tools." 

"All  right,"  said  the  agent,  "  I'll  put  you  to 
work." 

This  was  supposed  to  be  a  first  rate  company. 
It  called  itself  efficient;  it  had  welfare  work, 
all  kinds  of  mechanical  conveyors,  a  gross 
or  so  of  "Do  It  Now"  signs,  and,  since  it  had 
taken  on  munitions  work,  "Liberty  Bond," 
"Win  the  War,"  "Red  Cross,"  "War  Saving 
Stamps,"  and  nearly  every  other  kind  and  var- 
iety of  poster  decorated  the  entrances  and  the 
blank  walls  of  the  shops.  The  management 
prided  itself  on  being  up-to-date  and  hustling. 

Jim  went  to  work  on  a  lathe,  his  particular 
job  being  known  as  the  "second  rough  turn," 
which  means  that  the  shell  forgings  were 
turned  to  the  point  where  they  had  just  enough 
rough  metal  left  to  be  cleaned  up  on  the  finish- 
ing operation.  Jim  soon  found  that  his  lathe 
was  not  well  suited  for  the  work — but,  being 
on  day  rate,  it  did  not  concern  him  much. 
He  was  more  interested  in  what  he  was  going 
to  get — not   what   the  company   would   get. 


So  at  noon  he  made  a  play  for  an  advance  in 
pay  and  he  got  it. 

The  lathe  operation  at  first  seemed  right 
enough;  they  used  a  light  feed  making  two  cuts. 
A  heavier  feed  did  not  seem  possible.  The 
very  novelty  of  being  at  work  again — although 
it  was  only  choice  that  had  kept  him  out  of 
work — roused  in  Jim  something  of  the  old 
craftsmanship.  He  saw  that  the  way  the  tool 
was  ground  caused  it  to  absorb  too  much  power. 
This  particular  firm  allowed  its  hands  to  grind 
their  own  tools.  Jim  reground  his  and  found, 
as  he  had  expected,  that  the  whole  operation 
could  be  done  in  one  cut  instead  of  in  two,  and 
then  a  little  more  experimenting  convinced 
him  that  a  higher  speed  might  be  used.  The 
net  result  was  that  by  noon  of  the  second  day, 
he  raised  his  output  of  six  shells  per  hour  to 
twelve.  Jim  was  rather  inclined  to  be  proud 
of  himself. 

At  the  noon  hour,  the  man  on  the  next  ma- 
chine, whose  name  was  Slim,  sidled  up  to  Jim, 
and  asked  somewhat  cautiously,  "Got  a  union 
card?" 

"No,"  snapped  Jim,  "and  I  ain't  going  to 
get  none." 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  foreman, 
who  had  hitherto  given  no  attention  whatsoever 
to  Jim,  held  a  moment's  conversation  with  Slim 
and  turning  to  Jim  demanded: 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do,  wreck  that 
machine?" 

"  Do  you  see  it  falling  apart?"  snapped  Jim. 

The  foreman  did  not  answer.  Instead  he 
turned  to  Slim:  "Show  that  guy  how  to  run 
his  machine." 

"Have  you  got  that  card  yet?"  was  the  in- 
struction from  Slim. 

"No,"  came  back  from  Jim,  "are  you  capping 
for  the  union?    What  do  you  get  out  of  it? 
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Samuel  Crowther 


What's  the  matter  with  me,  ain't  I  doubled  the 
production.  There  ain't  a  machine  in  this 
place  that  is  doing  half  what  it  ought  to." 

"You  can  that  stuff,"  said  Slim.  "We  are 
looking  out  for  ourselves.  If  we  doubled  up 
we  would  catch  up  with  the  forgings  and  half 
of  us  would  get  the  gate.  Anyhow  I  ain't 
going  to  break  my  back  lugging  that  number 
of  forgings.  When  are  you  going  to  get  your 
card?" 

"  I  ain't  going  to  get  any." 

"You  ain't,  eh,  that  will  be  all  for  you," 
snarled  Slim,  and  beckoning  to  the  foreman  he 
went  on.  '  This  guy  don't  know  nothing  about 
a  lathe.  He'll  smash  this  one  before  the  day 
is  out." 

The  foreman  lost  no  time:  "Go  get  your 
money  and  beat  it." 

"Beat  it!  Where's  the  Super?"  yelled  Jim, 
thoroughly  mad. 

"The  Super  won't  see  you,  I'll  attend  to 
that,"  grinned  the  foreman.  "All  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  beat  it." 

Jim  got  his  money  from  the  cashier's  cage, 
then  determinedly  he  headed  to  the  general 
manager's  office  only  to  be  sent  from  there 
without  a  hearing  to  the  superintendent, 
whose  stenographer  quickly  shifted  him  to 
the  employment  office,  and  in  another  minute 
he  was  out  on  the  road  again.  The  intelligent 
employment  manager  informed  him  on  the 
way  out  that  he  wished  bums  would  keep  away 
from  that  plant. 

Some  weeks  later  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, in  consternation  because  the  plant  was 
steadily  running  behind  the  government  pro- 
duction schedule,  retained  an  industrial  engi- 
neer of  reputation,  who,  after  a  very  little  study, 
brought  all  of  those  machines  to  the  one  cut 
basis  and  increased  the  speed  of  the  feed, 
thereby  saving  216  seconds  on  this  one  opera- 
tion alone  and  increasing  the  per-machine 
production  of  67  shells  in  a  ten  hour  day  to 
128  shells. 

The  contract  was  for  half  a  million  shells  and 
the  men  on  this  operation  were  paid  $5.00  a 
day.  Translated  into  dollars  the  saving  in 
labor  on  this  single  operation  of  the  contract 
was  $15,000  and  that  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  saving  on  overhead  expense. 

If  you  will  just  think  over  that  incident  you 
will  get  a  clue  as  to  what  wages  really  mean,  and 
as  to  when  they  are  high  and  when  low.  You 
will  see  that  the  amount  of  a  wage  is  not  an 
absolute  but  a  relative  fact.     When  J  im  entered 


that  shop  the  wages  were  too  high,  regardless 
of  the  profits  of  the  company  or  any  other  factor 
because  full  value  was  not  being  given  for 
wages.  Such  a  wall  of  ignorant  prejudice  had 
been  erected  that  any  suggestion  for  better 
methods  was  resented.  The  suggester  found 
himself  out  on  the  street  a  "bum" — yet  every 
man  in  that  department  might  have  increased 
his  pay  by  one  third  without  working  a  bit 
harder  then  he  did  before.  The  foreman  and 
the  men  did  not  know  their  business  and  the 
management,  being  ignorant  of  such  a  condi- 
tion, therefore  did  not  know  its  business. 

It  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that  a  man 
should  be  fired  for  suggesting  a  better  way  to 
work,  yet  in  two  thirds  of  the  manufacturing 
concerns  of  the  United  States  a  suggestion  that 
there  is  a  better  method  will  be  met  by  a  bitter 
"Who's  running  this  place  anyway?  Your 
work  ain't  none  too  good  at  that."  And  an 
insistence  on  the  suggestion  will  be  considered 
such  a  personal  insult  that  the  man  will  be 
slated  for  firing  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. 

WAGES    AND   WITS 

THE  curious  part  of  it  all  is  that  in  most 
discussions  of  wages,  what  the  man  does 
for  a  wage  is  seldom  considered,  while  page  after 
page  of  testimony  is  taken  as  to  how  much  it 
costs  to  live,  although  it  must  be  self  evident 
that  as  long  as  we  work  under  a  wage  system, 
if  production  be  not  returned  for  wages,  then  a 
living  wage  can  never  exist.  Inevitably  a 
wage  paid  which  is  not  wholly  earned  must  be 
added  into  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
and  eventually  raise  the  price  of  all  products, 
so  that  when  the  wage  earner  goes  to  buy  he 
is  bound  to  find  his  money  insufficient. 

Two  glaring  examples  of  this  are  England 
and  Germany  to-day.  In  both  countries  great 
numbers  of  people  are  getting  unemployment 
allowances.  They  are  getting  paid  for  doing 
nothing,  while  those  who  are  at  work  are 
giving  but  little  in  return  for  their  wages. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  priceof  all  commod- 
ities is  so  high  that  although  the  workers  are 
receiving  unheard  of  sums  they  are  not  able  to 
live  as  well,  in  mo§t  cases,  as  they  did  before 
the  war. 

If  a  man  should  buy  a  tract  of  land  and  then 
instead  of  plowing  and  sowing,  he  should  merely 
sit  on  his  porch  and  contemplate,  he  would 
get  scant  sympathy  if  he  said  that  his  income 
from  the  farm  was  wholly  insufficient  to  support 
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life  decently.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  mil- 
lions of  workers  are  doing  to-day  and  they  are 
asking  for  government  aid  because  of  the 
straits  in  which  they  find  themselves — because 
they  will  neither  plow  nor  plant. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this.  Some  workers 
are  willing  to  plow  and  plant,  but  they  think 
that  the  owner  of  the  field  takes  more  than  is 
coming  to  him — that  is,  the  employer  is  getting 
too  much  and  they  are  getting  too  little.  There 
are  employers  just  as  unintelligent  as  the  work- 
men, who  think  that  they  too  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing — that  they  can  get  production 
without  using  brain  power  in  the  movement 
of  their  capital,  in  the  planning  of  the  work, 
and  in  the  adequate  paying  of  their  men. 
I  gnorance  is  not  a  class  trait  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  there  are  just  as  many  employers  who 
do  not  know  how  to  do  their  work  as  there  are 
workmen  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  theirs. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  having 
so  much  trouble  about  wages. 

Spurred  on  by  the  cost  of  living  and  not  a 
little  convinced  that  perhaps  after  all  something 
can  really  be  had  for  nothing,  the  wage  earner 
has  taken  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  is  off  at  a 
gallop.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will 
tire  himself  out  before  he  spills  the  milk  wagon. 

The  trade  unionists,  headed  by  Mr.  Gompers, 
say  after  the  manner  of  oracles,  that  wages 
must  stay  up.  A  few  impolitic  owners  say 
that  wages  must  come  down  and  at  once,  but 
whenever  an  organization  attempts  to  reduce 
wages  it  has  a  strike. 

The  workers  and  the  employers  alike  talk 
about  wages  as  though  they  were  definite 
payments  quite  detached  from  mundane  affairs 
and  as  though  a  dollar  yesterday  were  the  same 
as  a  dollar  to-day  and  a  dollar  to-morrow — 
that  there  is  some  particular  sanctity  attached 
to  the  payments  they  made,  say  back  in  191 3 
or  1 91 4.  Both  sides  quite  forget  that,  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  the  average  worker  has 
considered  his  wage  too  low,  and  the  average 
employer  has  considered  that  same  wage  too 
high.  Neither  side  talks  of  production  and  its 
relation  to  wages,  but  they  agree  that  a  dollar 
is  a  specific  thing  and,  for  the  purpose  of  wage 
argument,  they  are  very  apt  to  take  it  as  a 
standard  of  fixed  value.  The  employer  forgets 
that  the  dollar  a  day  man  disappeared  long 
before  the  dollar  watch  went  off  the  market 
and  that  we  to-day  are  dealing  in  a  different 
sort  of  currency.  A  moving  picture  producer 
who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coun- 


try, said  to  me  most  significantly  not  long 
since: 

"  We  used  to  reckon  the  nickel  as  the  multiple 
of  value  for  admission,  but  now  it  is  the  dime. 
It  is  foolish  to  raise  an  admission  fee  only  five 
cents.  We  have  made  many  experiments  and 
we  know  that  the  man  who  formerly  had  a  ten 
cent  show  has  just  as  big  an  audience  if  he  goes 
to  twenty  cents  as  if  he  goes  to  fifteen." 

Whether  wages  will  stay  up  or  come  down 
does  not  depend  upon  the  employers,  or  upon 
Mr.  Gompers,  or  upon  any  other  group  in  the 
world.  The  particular  number  of  counters 
used  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  anyway. 
Wages  are  too  high  when  they  do  not  give 
production.  They  are  too  low  not  when  they 
do  not  support  life,  but  when  the  return  to  the 
employer  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  This 
is  a  very  indefinite  statement,  but  the  whole 
matter  of  wages  is  indefinite  because  it  gets 
down  to  particular  cases,  and  the  balance  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  is  not  a  thing  which  can 
be  decided  except  in  the  crudest  manner  by 
national  boards,  for  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  brains.  Nationally  fixed  wages 
promote  sloppy  production  and  inevitably  raise 
prices. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  wages,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  say  there  is  a  limit  to  skill  and  in- 
telligence. That  skill  and  intelligence  are  as 
much  the  business  of  the  employer  as  they  are 
of  the  worker.  When  an  employer  says  he  can- 
not pay  more  than  five  dollars  a  day  in  his  busi- 
ness he  really  says  in  effect,  "  I  have  reached 
my  limit  of  intelligence  in  the  conduct  of  this 
business  and  I  do  not  know  how  farther  to 
improve  the  process  of  fabrication." 

Take  a  case  in  point.  A  factory  making 
automobile  parts  in  Cleveland  was  swamped 
with  orders.  It  had  risen  through  a  somewhat 
hazardous  career,  having  been  originally  fi- 
nanced on  about  half  a  shoe  string,  and  like 
so  many  firms  connected  with  the  automobile 
industry,  it  went  ahead  faster  than  its  capital. 
The  company  wanted  to  borrow  money,  but 
the  security  from  the  banking  standpoint  was 
none  too  good  and  the  only  rates  offered  were 
exceedingly  high.  The  workmen  asked  for 
higher  wages,  but  the  cost  sheets  showed  that 
the  company  could  not  pay  materially  higher 
wages  without  so  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
product  that  it  would  lose  business  to  com- 
petitors. 

In  their  straits  they  had  recourse  to  an  in- 
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dustrial  counsel.  He  discovered  a  number  of 
things.  Among  them  was  that,  due  to  the  bad 
arrangement  of  the  machinery,  the  stock  room, 
and  the  transportation  inside  the  plant,  they 
were  paying  60  per  cent,  of  their  total  shop 
wages  for  walking  and  not  for  working.  He 
found  that  they  were  carrying  nearly  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  raw  stock,  whereas  they  only 
used  about  $300,000  per  month  and  all  of 
their  stock  was  at  that  time  readily  procurable 
from  day  to  day.  They  cut  down  their  stock, 
rearranged  their  factory  and  adjusted  credits 
so  as  to  be  able  to  turn  their  capital  every  60 
days  instead  of  slightly  more  than  once  a  year, 
with  the  result  that  this  concern  found  that  it 
did  not  need  more  capital  at  all — that  it  needed 
only  better  management  and  planning.  They 
arranged  to  pay  their  men  on  performance  and 
shortly  they  were  able,  with  their  former  plant 
facilities  and  without  increasing  the  number 
of  men,  to  do  nearly  double  the  business  which 
they  had  previously  thought  impossible  with- 
out a  large  increase  in  capital.  The  workers 
not  only  earn  large  amounts,  but  the  company 
has  greater  profits  than  ever  before. 

If  that  company  had  succeeded  in  borrowing 
all  the  money  it  wanted  it  would  not  have 
put  its  house  in  order,  but  instead  it  would  have 
gone  sprawling  along,  wasting  money  in  every 
direction,  and  trying  to  pay  a  satisfactory 
dividend  on  the  additional  capital  which  it  did 
not  need.  With  all  of  this  management  wast- 
age added  into  the  price  of  the  product,  it  could 
not  adequately  have  paid  the  men. 

The  workers  are  quite  right  when  they  say 
that  capital  which  performs  no  service  in  an 
enterprise  should  not  expect  a  profit  and,  al- 
though the  largest  dividend  paid  upon  capital 
will  seldom  mean  a  considerable  increase  in 
wages  if  spread  over  the  dividend  period,  yet 
the  principle  is  entirely  correct  that  watered 
stock  or  idle  capital  should  not  expect  to  receive 
a  dividend.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 
Workers  who  insist  that  more  men  than  are 
necessary  be  kept  on  a  job  should  be  prepared 
to  pay  the  wages  of  those  men.  And  men  who 
do  not  give  a  return  are  no  better  than  the  capi- 
tal which  does  not  give  a  return. 

But  in  many  cases  wage  disputes  do  not  seem 
to  turn  so  much  on  the  gross  wages  paid  as  on 
the  relation  to  what  the  company  itself  is 
earning.  A  very  Jarge  company  which  is  noted 
for  extraordinary  stupidity  in  treating  with 
workers,  not  long  since  announced  a  cut  in 
wages  and  almost  at  the  same  time  a  special 


dividend  to  stock  holders.  Very  naturally 
and  very  properly,  they  immediately  had  a 
strike  on  their  hands.  This  strike  will  cost 
them  considerably  more  in  lost  business  and  in 
idle  plant  charges  than  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  money  which  they  expected 
to  save  by  cutting  wages.  1 1  is  not  so  much  that 
workers  object  to  the  reduction  of  wages  as  that 
they  object  to  being  taken  in,  to  being  made 
the  goats,  so  to  speak,  for  extraordinary  profits. 
Profits  may  not  be  extraordinary,  but  if  the 
workers  think  they  are,  it  amounts  to  the  same 
thing.  If  a  thoroughly  representative  body 
of  the  workers  is  supplied  with  all  the  facts, 
wage  adjustments  on  a  fair  basis  can  always 
be  arrived  at. 

COOPERATION    THAT    PAYS 

AN  ILLUSTRATION  of  this  is  the  Filene 
Store  in  Boston.  Many  years  ago,  Mr.  E. 
A.  Filene  received  a  protest  from  a  cashier  who, 
being  accidentally  short  in  her  accounts,  asserted 
that  the  sum  should  not  be  deducted  from  her 
wages,  because  when  she  was  over  in  her  ac- 
counts, it  was  the  company  and  not  she  who 
received  the  money.  She  thought  mistakes 
could  work  both  ways.  Mr.  Filene  said,  "Let 
us  leave  it  to  a  third  party."  They  did,  and  the 
third  person  decided  against  the  firm;  but  the 
idea  gave  such  general  satisfaction  that  out 
of  it  grew  a  cooperative  association  of  the 
employees  which  now  to  a  very  large  degree 
helps  in  the  management  of  the  store.  This 
cooperative  association  appoints  a  committee 
to  audit  the  finances.  Every  employee  in  that 
store  knows  how  much  the  company  makes 
and  more  or  less  accurately  the  salary  of  every 
executive  officer  and,  although  they  do  not 
fix  their  own  salaries,  yet  through  a  system  of 
committees  and  arbitration  boards,  every  per- 
son who  believes  that  his  salary  is  not  right  has 
an  opportunity  to  show  why  it  is  not  right. 
The  employees  have  a  flat  wage  and  a  com- 
mission on  all  sales  made  above  the  point 
where  they  have  earned  their  wages  according 
to  the  calculation  of  selling  expense.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  decisions  of  the  board 
of  arbitration  from  year  to  year  will  average 
about  one  half  in  favor  of  the  company  and 
one  half  in  favor  of  the  employees. 

Or  take  another  case,  which  has  to  deal  with 
"rough  necks,"  with  unskilled  labor,  and  with 
the  class  of  anarchists  and  I.  W.  W.  who  re- 
cently staged  the  Seattle  strike.  When  General 
Hisque  went  into  Oregon  and  Washington  to 
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get  out  airplane  wood,  he  was  met  with  labor  sented  by  dollars  but  by  purchasing  power, 

conditions  about  as  serious  as  is  possible  to  and  that,  as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 

conceive.     The   employers   were   mostly   men  increased,  the  wages  and  the  employers'  profits 

who  had  once  been  workers.      They  were  hard-  would  decrease  in  order  to  promote  the  public 

headed  and  hard-fisted.     They  fought  to  keep  buying  of  lumber.     Several   wage   reductions 

up  prices  and  to  beat  down  labor.     They  hired  took  place  after  consultation  and  agreement 

a  man  when  they  needed  him  and  they  fired  and  were  accepted  everywhere  as  fair.     Since 

him  the  moment  his  services  were  unnecessary,  then  the  demand  and  the  price  of  lumber  have 

The  laboring  men,  a  large  number  of  whom  risen  and  with  them  the  wages,  by  agreement, 

were  ignorant   foreigners,    retaliated    in    kind,  have  increased. 

They  worked  only  when  they  had  no  money;  'That  a  man  shall  not  be  discharged  without 

they  "struck  on  the  job"  they  practised  sabo-  cause  and  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 

iage.     They  delighted  to  leave  in  a  body  when  employer  to  provide  continuous  employment 

the  employer  particularly  needed  their  services,  so  far  as  his  business  will  permit.     It  is  recog- 

Whenever  they  found  their  employers  rushed  nized    that   during   the   season   when    lumber 

for  production  and  in  pressing  need  of  getting  cannot  be  cut,  wages  will  not  be  so  high  as  in 

out    timber,    they    struck    for    more    money,  the  active  times,  but  that  jobs  can  be  found 

General  Disque  found  that  it  was  the  universal  in  and  about  the  camp  in  repair  and  construc- 

belief  of  the  employees  that  the  operators  were  tion  work." 

making  enormous  sums  of  money — that  they  Take  another  case.  Up  at  Bantam,  Con- 
were  gouging  the  Government.  The  workers  necticut,  is  a  machine  plant  employing  about 
felt  that  it  was  only  right  and  just  that  they  one  hundred  men.  These  men  assemble  at  a 
should  in  turn  gouge  the  employers.  mass  meeting  once  a  month  to  talk  over  business 

affairs,  to    hear  complaints    if  there  are  any, 
and  more  especially,  constructively  to  discuss 

GENERAL  DISQUE  organized  the  Loyal  the  advancement  of  the  business.  A  small 
Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen  on  a  percentage  of  these  men  are  American  born, 
quasi-patriotic  basis,  but  almost  his  first  act  was  nearly  all  of  them  came  into  the  plant  as  un- 
to require  a  comprehensive  audit  to  be  made  at  skilled  laborers.  They  gained  their  training 
each  camp,  showing  the  exact  cost  of  getting  out  within  this  place.  They  have  committees  to 
the  wood  and  how  much  the  operators  were  attend  to  various  details,  but  the  working 
making.  These  he  laid  before  committees  of  body  being  small,  they  transact  most  of  their 
each  camp  and  the  wage  troubles  ceased.  business  in  mass  meetings. 

Having  all  the  facts,  there  was  no  difficulty         That  plant  is  in  the  war  zone  only  thirty 

at  all  about  arranging  a  satisfactory  scale  of  miles  fr?m  Bridgeport,  and  at  times  during  the 

wages  and  an  eight  hour  day.     They  started  war    Bridgeport  was  offering  three  times  the 

in  to  make  the  camps  livable — which  they  had  wages  which  were  being  paid  at  the  smaller 

not  been  before — the  workers  stopped  travelling  plant,  but  during  that  time  only  two  men  left 

from  camp  to  camp,  and  the  labor  turnover,  for  the  high  wages,  and  after  a  few  weeks  both 

which  had  been  1,000  percent,  a  year,  dropped  of  them  came  back.     Long  before  the  Armis- 

to    nothing.     What    that    means    is    possibly  tice,  the  meetings  began  to  discuss  what  they 

more  easily  comprehended  from  the  fact  that,  were  going   to  do  when   peace  came.     Their 

before  the  Legion  came  into  being,  the  em-  wages  had  been  increased,  they  knew  exactly 

ployment  agencies  in  Spokane  found  jobs  for  what  the  company  was  doing,  what  the  com- 

8,000  men  a  month,  while  only  about  12,000  pany  was  making,  and  practically  what  each 

were  employed  in  that  district.  executive  was  drawing  in  the  way  of  salary. 

The  Legion  performed  a  remarkable  service  Over  and  above  their  wages  they  receive  a 

during   the    war,    but    from    an    employment  dividend  on  the  gross  factory  production  on  the 

standpoint    their    most    remarkable    achieve-  theory  that  if  the  factory  turns  out  the  proper 

ments  have  been  since  the  Armistice.     They  amount  of  goods,  it  is  up  to  the  management 

then   adopted   two  very   remarkable   policies,  to  make  the  sales.     They  agreed  among  them- 

remarkable  in  view  of  the  general  attitude  of  selves  that  the  big  thing  was  to  keep  going 

employers  and  employees  everywhere.     Let  me  after  the  Armistice  and  that,  if  it  were  neces- 

give  them  in  the  words  of  General  Disque:  sary,  they  would  reduce  their  wages  and  go 

"It  was  agreed  that  wages  are  not  repre-  upon  a  shorter  time. 
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The  salesmen  of  the  company  also  attended 
those  meetings  and  those  salesmen  went  out 
and  secured  sufficient  orders  for  advance  work 
to  be  delivered  after  peace — the  company  was 
100  per  cent,  on  war  work — and  where  many 
companies  were  demanding  that  the  Govern- 
ment pay  money  for  the  cancellation  of  their 
contracts,  this  company  on  the  day  of  the 
Armistice  wired  Washington  for  permission  to 
cancel  its  contracts  and  within  two  days  was 
going  ahead  full  time  on  peace  work!  The 
only  reason  for  the  delay  of  two  days  was  that 
most  of  the  workers  participated  in  every 
parade  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 

That  plant  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
reduce  wages.  Other  employers  in  that  same 
valley,  whose  people  do  not  help  them  manage, 
have  reduced  wages  and  have  been  most  of  the 
time  tied  up  with  serious  strikes. 

Take  another  case.  Out  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  is  a  piano  factory  which  is  organized 
as  a  kind  of  industrial  democracy.  The  execu- 
tives of  the  company  form  a  cabinet,  the  super- 
intendents and  foremen  meet  in  a  body,  which 
is  called  the  "senate",  while  the  workmen  elect 
by  secret  ballot  to  the  "house  of  representa- 
tives." These  three  bodies  legislate  for  the 
plant.  These  men  in  1914  during  the  de- 
pression, by  their  own  action  reduced  their 
wages  and  went  on  part  time.  There  were  then 
265  of  them,  but  economic  reasons  caused 
their  number  gradually  to  dwindle  until  only 
168  were  left.  These  devised  so  many  new 
methods  and  so  many  new  machines  that 
later,  when  times  picked  up,  and  the  boom 
began,  they  were  able,  without  increasing 
their  number,  to  double  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  former  capacity  of  the  plant.  There 
has  been  no  wage  trouble.  Their  productivity 
and  ingenuity  have  made  them  masters  of 
their  craft  and  it  is  profitable  for  the  company 
to  pay  them  double  what  men  in  similar  lines 
receive.  In  more  than  one  case,  after  having 
devised  a  better  method,  the  men  have  volun- 
tarily rearranged  their  piece  rates  because  with 
their  new  methods  the  old  rate  produced  an 
income  which  they  felt  was  disproportionate 
to  the  job.  1  n  additiqn  to  their  rates  and  wages 
each  employee  shares  in  what  is  known  as  an 
"economy  dividend" — the  relative  savings  in 
production  costs  are  divided  "fifty-fifty"  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  men. 

What  is  a  job  worth?  The  average  manufac- 
turer will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  pay  above 
the  market  rate,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 


he  will  view  dollars  of  wages  exactly  as  a  work- 
man views  them — that  is,  without  any  relation 
to  what  the  one  is  going  to  get,  or  the  other  to 
give,  in  return  for  the  money.  A  certain 
trade  can  pay  so  much  and  it  cannot  pay  more 
- — that  is  settled.  The  wage  is  high  or  low  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  dollars  it  contains, 
regardless  of  production — that  is,  regardless  of 
return  per  dollar  of  wages.  Because  a  man 
who  formerly  got  $18  a  week  now  finds  $25 
or  $30  in  his  envelope,  he  is  convinced  that  he  is 
receiving  fairly  high  wages,  while  the  employer 
is  quite  certain  that  he  is  paying  high  wages. 
One  hears  everywhere  the  complaint,  that  the 
price  of  an  article  is  so  high  because  of  the  wages 
which  must  be  paid.  Somehow  or  other  every 
discussion  of  employment  troubles  eventually 
gets  around  to  wages.  Now  just  what  have 
wages  to  do  with  what  is  called  "  labor  dis- 
order," when  are  they  high  and  when  are  they 
low,  and  is  there  any  particular  reason  that 
wages  should  be  lowered  or  should  be  raised? 

Wages  have  this  much  to  do  with  labor 
trouble  and  no  mere:  If  the  wage  which  a  man 
receives  for  a  day's  work  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  him  and  leave  even  a  moderate  amount 
for  pleasure,  the  wage  is  indeed  too  low;  if  the 
wage  does  not  increase  with  the  intelligence  and 
production  of  the  man,  if  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  look  ahead  and  see  an  absolute  bar  beyond 
which  he  cannot  go,  then  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  wage.  High  wages  do  not 
mean  contentment  and,  if  employment  is 
arranged  solely  on  the  basis  of  wages,  the  men 
will  neither  give  good  service  nor  stay  on  their 
jobs.  During  the  war  it  was  the  highest  and 
not  the  lowest  wage  concerns  which  had  the 
greatest  turnover  of  labor. 

Turnover  of  labor  is  the  number  of  men  who 
must  be  employed  each  year  to  retain  an  aver- 
age force,  and  during  the  war,  in  some  very 
high-wage  establishments  that  employed  on 
an  average  of  5,000  men,  25,000  men  were 
employed  during  the  year. 

LABOR    AND    A    MARKET    RATE 

WAGES  are  high  when  they  do  not  result 
in  production;  they  are  low — no  matter 
how  many  dollars  are  contained  in  them — if 
they  give  production.  The  union  between 
wages  and  production  is  inseparable,  but  it  is 
neglected  by  nearly  all  employers  and  by  most 
employees.  There  is  somehow  an  idea,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  facts,  that  a  particular  job 
is  worth  just  so  much  and  no  more.     Hence 
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we  have  what  is  called  the  market  rate,  which 
in  turn  varies  according  to  the  demand,  as 
compared  with  the  supply  of  labor. 

But  the  best  employers  of  the  country  have 
long  since  given  up  any  idea  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  market  rate  for  labor.  There  is 
no  market  rate  for  professional  men  above  a 
certain  grade,  there  is  no  market  rate  for  surgi- 
cal operations,  or  for  good  portrait  painting. 
In  fact  we  find  the  market  rate  only  in  medioc- 
rity. That  is  what  farseeing  employers  have 
discovered  and,  by  lifting  themselves  out  of 
mediocrity,  have  found  it  unneccessary  even 
to  inquire  what  the  market  rate  is. 

The  market  rate  does  not  amount  to  much  in 
merchandising.  If  an  article  is  thoroughly 
good,  it  is  bought  eagerly  regardless  of  the 
price,  because  it  gives  service.  And  that  is 
just  the  way  some  employers  have  regarded 
the  value  of  the  services  of  those  whom  they 
hire;  instead  of  looking  at  wages  as  so  much 
paid  out,  they  have  looked  at  them  in  the 
longer  way  of  service  purchased  and  they  have 
found  that  for  $2  rightly  paid  they  can  purchase 
more  than  twice  as  much  service  as  for  Si . 

There  are  many  ways  of  paying  wages  and 
there  is  no  rule  at  all  involved,  there  is  no  best 
way — the  best  way  is  that  which  suits  the  cir- 
cumstance. In  many  places  what  are  called 
"piece  rates"  obtain;  that  is,  a  man  is  paid  for 
the  number  of  articles  or  operations  which  he 
completes  during  the  day.  Piece  rates  are 
generally  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  properly  to  fix  the  rates.  A 
very  common  loose  method  is  this:  Suppose  a 
group  of  girls  has  been  working  on  a  certain 
article  for  some  time.  The  superintendent 
drops  in,  chats  with  the  foreman,  and  then 
asks  why  those  girls  shouldn't  go  on  piece  rates. 

"  What  will  the  best  of  them  do  a  day,"  he 
queries. 

"Well,  the  fat  girl  will  do  about  200  and  the 
big  girl  about  210." 

'Then  if  we  make  the  day's  quota  225, 
they  will  all  have  to  hustle  to  get  the  money 
they  are  getting  now." 

'  You  bet  they  will,"  responds  the  foreman, 
"and  it  will  do  them  good." 

And  on  that  basis  the  rate  is  fixed  with  the 
idea  in  mind  that  an  economy  has  been  accom- 
plished, when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
accomplishment  has  been  in  the  way  of  creating 
a  certain  amount  of  resentment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, which  means  that  workmanship  will  suffer. 

There  is  a  scientific  method  of  fixing  piece 


rates  by  means  of  the  stop-watch,  and  the  use 
of  the  stop-watch  in  industry  is  a  whole  subject 
in  itself.  It  is  objected  to  generally  by  workers 
because  it  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  inhuman 
forcing  by  unintelligent  efficiency  engineers. 
So  great  is  the  resentment  toward  stop-watches 
and  efficiency,  that  the  mere  mention  of  them 
will  often  send  a  whole  factory  out  on  a  ram- 
page. In  the  right  use  of  the  stop-watch  each 
motion  is  timed,  the  motions  are  studied, 
and  it  is  sought  to  eliminate  every  unnecessary 
motion.  The  trainer  of  a  track  team  watches 
his  sprinters  closely  to  see  that  they  do  not  throw 
away  any  exertion,  but  put  every  ounce  into 
going  forward.  The  late  Mike  Murphy  could 
add  seconds  to  a  runner  simply  by  taking  away 
from  him  the  motions  which  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  pawing  into  the  air.  The 
stop-watch  finds  out  by  a  study  of  the  various 
movements — and  this  is  a  long  and  elaborate 
process — just  how  long  it  should  take  a  man  to 
perform  a  certain  operation;  then  it  adds  periods 
for  rest,  and  sets  a  standard  of  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  ideal  performance.  If  the  piece 
rate  is  fixed  on  this  standard,  then  a  man  will 
earn  an  ordinary'  day's  wages  if  he  performs  to 
the  standard;  when  he  goes  over  the  standard 
he  is  paid  an  additional  sum  which  gives  him 
more  than  the  market  rate  for  wages.  The 
reason  that  efficiehcy  has  fallen  into  such 
disrepute  is  that  charlatans  sometimes  fix 
standards  without  knowing  how  to  arrive  at 
those  standards,  and  make  the  standards  so 
high  that  the  man,  improperly  instructed  in 
his  motions,  had  to  simply  wear  himself  out  in 
order  to  make  even  a  good  day's  pay. 

A  man  can  always  do  a  job  better  if  he  has 
proper  instruction — that  is  axiomatic.  An 
amateur  baseball  pitcher,  aspiring  to  become  a 
professional,  will  hang  around  a  well-known 
professional  all  day  long  in  the  hope  of  picking 
up  some  better  way  of  pitching.  But  it  is  more 
or  less  the  fashion  among  workers  to  resent  the 
idea  that  they  too  might  learn  from  a  coach; 
and  in  this  they  are  for  the  moment  at  one 
with  a  considerable  number  of  employers  who 
insist  that,  whatever  way  a  thing  has  previously 
been  done,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way — and 
who  will  not  change.  The  employee  who  re- 
fuses to  learn  new  and  better  ways  to  do  his 
work  has  his  complement  in  the  employer  who 
will  not  change  methods.  It  is  not  at  all  curi- 
ous or  remarkable  that  the  most  considerable 
wage  disputes  usually  occur  in  the  most  back- 
ward   establishments,    where    inefficiency    of 
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management  and  work  are  the  order  of  the  or   low,   but  the   amount   is  relative  and  its 

day.  righteousness  depends  upon  the  coordination 

The  objection  of  intelligent  workmen  to  of  the  respective  skills  of  both  capital  and 
better  methods  is  that,  when  they  do  give  labor.  It  is  not  a  fixed,  but  a  shifting  pay- 
service  and  make  money,  they  immediately  ment,  depending  upon  and  adjusted  to  perform- 
find  that  their  rates  are  cut  to  such  a  point  ance,  and  that  adjustment  is  best  made  by 
that  their  additional  service  results  in  no  greater  frequent  conference  between  the  employer  and 
financial    return   to   them   than   the   previous  the  employed." 

poor  service.     In  this,  in  many  instances,  they  But  recently  no  fixed  wage  has  been  of  itself 

are    perfectly    correct,    for    the    short-sighted  satisfactory,  and  methods  have  been  devised, 

employer  does   cut    down    when    he    thinks  some   good  and   some  bad,   further  to  com- 

his    men    are    "making    all    they    ought   to  pensate  according  to  mass  performance  and 

make."  to  establish  a  reason  for  working  with  the 

From   the   long  and  varied   experience   of  company, 
many  able  men  this  conclusion  on  wages  can  The  wage  is  the  measure  of  the  workers'  con- 
be  deduced:  "A  wage  is  never  of  itself  high  tribution — how  is  it  to  be  measured? 
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Essential  Characteristics  of  a  Budget.  Successive  Steps  in  Its 
Creation.  Effects  of  a  Budget  on  the  President  and  on  Congress. 
The  Government  and  the  People  Must  Develop  a  "Treasury 
Conscience."  Possible  Objections  and  Their  Answers.  Applica- 
tion of  a  Budget  to  the  Special   Needs  of  Our   Government 

By  HENRY  L.  STIMSON 

Secretary  of  War,  1911-1913 

IN  THE  first  article  of  this  series  I  en-  upon  the  evils  of  the  present  system  among  both 

deavored  to  make   clear   how  abnormal  students  and  men  of  political  experience,  and 

our    present    system    of    governmental  with  the  present  grim  determination  of  the 

expenditure  is.     In  my  consideration  of  public  to  cease  paying  high  taxes  fortheGov- 

the  subject  it  should  be  constantly  vis-  ernment  to  waste,   makes    it    a    particularly 

ualized:  advantageous  time  to  look  at  the  fundamental 

1.  That  the  United  States  is  practically  the  principles  of  a  national  budget  as  experience 
only  civilized  country  that  does  not  have   a  in  many  countries  has  demonstrated  them, 
budget  system.  It  is  particularly  necessary  that  the  public 

2.  That  even  before  the  war  our  govern-  understand  accurately  what  the  essentials 
mental  expenses  'were  increasing  much  faster  of  a  budget  system  are,  for  those  who  wish  to 
than  our  national  wealth  and  higher  and  higher  continue  the  spending  of  public  money  in  the 
taxes  threatened  us.  present   secret   and   wasteful    manner — those 

3.  T hat  our  national  expenditures  were  made  devotees  of  invisible  government  whose  stand- 
in  the  secrecy  of  committees  and  passed  with  ard  is  still  raised  on  the  pork-barrel  and  whose 
very  little  debate  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  motto  is  "no  responsibility"— will  meet  the 
prevent  any  public  knowledge  of  what  was  public  demand  for  a  budget  with  schemes 
going  on.  which  call  for  a  budget  in  name  but  which  fail 

4.  That  the  secrecy,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  to  provide  it  in  fact. 

responsibility  of  our  method  of  appropriation  Accurate    knowledge    as    to   the    essentials 

made  waste  and  the  pork  barrel  inevitable,  and  of  a   real   budget    system  is    of    the    highest 

opened  the  way  for  even  worse  things.  importance.     Many    stubborn    forces    of   evil 

With    a    practically    unanimous  agreement  are  interested  in  the  continuance  of  our  present 
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loose  and  extravagant  methods.  Many  stub- 
born political  traditions  cling  about  those 
methods.  Many  powerful  political  leaders  in 
executive  departments  or  in  legislative  halls 
will  lose  power  and  patronage  by  this  reform. 
There  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly  be  strong 
efforts  made  to  give  the  public  something  to 
serve  as  a  sop  to  the  present  agitation,  but 
which  will  not  really  change  the  situation. 
Such  compromise  or  substitute  would  be  worse 
than  useless.  It  would  allay  or  divert  criticism 
while  leaving  the  root  of  the  evil  untouched. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  in  which  pat- 
ent medicines  or  substitute  remedies  are  useless 
it  is  the  fiscal  methods  of  government.  If  there 
is  any  branch  of  human  activities  which  follows 
scientific  law  it  is  finance.  We  must,  therefore, 
have  the  real  thing.  No  false  measures  will 
suffice. 

WHAT    IS    A    BUDGET   SYSTEM? 

FORTUNATELY  the  essentials  of  a  real 
budget  system  are  simple  and  clear.  The 
necessity  and  function  of  each  step  can  be 
demonstrated  with  mathematical  exactness. 
You  cannot  play  tricks  with  a  budget  sys- 
tem any  more  than  you  can  with  the  mul- 
tiplication table. 

A  budget  is  a  financial  plan  or  programme  for 
the  future  which  the  executive  puts  before 
the  legislature  for  action  and  decision.  That 
is  the  naked  essence  of  a  budget.  Of  course, 
when  presented  to  the  legislature,  it  contains 
statements  by  which  it  can  be  measured  or 
judged;  it  contains  a  report  of  past  activities 
as  a  measure  of  the  future  plan,  but  its  essence 
is  that  of  a  plan  or  programme  for  the  future. 

In  the  next  place  the  budget  system  can  be 
divided  into  three  simple  steps: 

First,  the  preparation  and  formulation  of 
the  budget  by  the  executive; 

Second,  its  discussion  and  decision  by  the 
legislature; 

Third,  subsequent  investigation  by  the 
legislature  to  see  whether  the  plan  has  been 
faithfully  carried  out  and  the  money  faithfully 
spent  by  the  executive. 

Not  one  of  these  three  necessary  and  vital 
steps  is  now  adequately  taken  in  our  own 
Government. 

Why  are  these  steps  necessary?  We  will 
take  them  up  in  their  order. 

First:  Why  must  the  budget  be  prepared 
by  the  executive?  Because  the  executive  is 
the  money  spending  branch  of  our  Govern- 


ment. The  President  appoints  and  controls 
all  of  the  officers  who  carry  on  the  activities  of 
government  and  who  disburse  the  Treasury 
funds.  To  him  come  the  reports  of  their  work. 
He  controls  and  directs  them.  He  removes 
them  when  inefficient.  If  new  powers  or  more 
money  are  needed  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  one  of  the  departments,  a  report  on 
that  need,  through  his  subordinates,  comes 
first  to  the  President.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  work  is  finished  or  becomes  no  longer  nec- 
essary, his  is  the  hand  which  should,  under 
normal  circumstances,  terminate  the  expen- 
diture and  remove  or  discharge  the  officer. 

It  therefore  follows  that  any  financial 
plan  or  programme  for  the  future  should  come 
from  the  executive.  The  situation  meets 
every  business  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
corporate  activities.  How  long  would  the 
president  of  a  corporation  stay  in  office  if  he 
failed  to  present  a  plan  of  work  for  the  coming 
year  to  his  Board  of  Directors  and  left  it  to 
them  to  worry  out  of  him  the  facts  and  reports 
which  he  should  present.  Such  a  work- 
programme  must  normally  come  from  the 
executive  head  of  any  organized  human 
activity.  And  for  the  same  reason  the  money 
spending  branch  of  th;j  Government  must  lay 
before  the  money  controlling  branch  of  the 
Government  its  plan  of  v/ork  and  ask  for  the 
authority  to  go  ahead  with  that  plan  or  such 
modification  of  it  as  may  be  decided  on  by  the 
people's  representatives.  It  is  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  in  our  Constitution  requires  the 
President  to  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  "such  measures  as  he  shall 
judge  necessary  and  expedient."  (Art.  II, 
Sec.  3). 

THE    NECESSITY    FOR    A    PROGRAMME 

AGAIN,  this  budget  must  be  a  programme 
and  not  a  mere  estimate.  Any  clerk  can 
make  an  estimate,  but  only  the  President  can 
make  a  programme.  Only  the  President  can 
take  all  of  the  estimates  which  come  in  from  the 
ten  executive  departments,  with  their  hundreds 
of  bureaus  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees,  and  coordinate  those  estimates 
into  a  single  responsible  and  harmonious  whole. 
Only  the  President  can  say  to  this  bureau  or 
that  department,  "  Your  estimates  are  absurd. 
You  are  asking  for  twice  as  much  money  as 
you  ought  to  have  in  view  of  the  needs  of  this 
other  bureau  or  that  other  department." 
Only  the  President  can  decide  upon  the  broad 
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questions  of  policy  upon  which  his  adminis- 
tration will  rest  its  programme  of  work  for  the 
coming  year  and  put  that  programme  into  a 
shape  upon  which  he  is  willing  to  have  his 
administration  stand  for  better  or  worse 
before  the  scrutiny  of  the  national  legislature. 

Second:  The  discussion  and  decision  by  the 
legislature. 

The  legislature  is  made  up  of  the  people's 
representatives  entrusted  with  the  controlling 
function  of  government,  of  holding  the  purse 
strings.  Theirs  is  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
whether  money  shall  be  granted  or  not.  Theirs 
is  also  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  whether  a 
programme  proposed  by  the  executive  shall 
be  carried  out  or  not.  The  final  decision  as 
to  the  policies  upon  which  all  expenditures 
depend  is  in  their  hands.  But  in  order  that 
this  sovereign  function  shall  be  adequately 
performed  it  must  be  kept  rigidly  free  from  all 
inconsistent  or  contradictory  duties  or  func- 
tions. That  is  where  our  nation  has  made  its 
greatest  mistake.  Our  legislature  attempts  not 
only  to  decide,  but  also  to  formulate.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  both  properly.  As  a  result  they 
have  impaired  their  royal  function  of  decision. 
The  man  who  puts  forward  a  plan  of  his  own 
disqualifies  himself  for  acting  as  a  judge  be- 
tween it  and  other  plans.  In  attempting  to 
formulate  the  budget  as  well  as  to  decide  upon 
it,  our  Congress  has  ruined  its  power  to  hold 
the  purse  strings.  When  our  ancestors  spoke 
of  "holding  the  purse  strings  of  government" 
they  meant  that  the  people's  representatives 
were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  closing  the 
mouth  of  that  purse.  But  the  moment  those 
representatives  assume  also  the  function  of 
opening  the  purse  they  no  longer  are  fit  to  close 
it.  The  moment  that  a  member  of  Congress 
tries  to  get  into  the  budget  an  appropriation 
in  which  he  is  interested,  he  loses  all  his  power 
to  prevent  raids  on  the  Treasury  by  other 
Congressmen.  His  usefulness  as  a  critic  of 
the  budget  is  gone. 

SELF-IMPOSED    RESTRICTIONS 

JN  EVERY  other  English-speaking  govern- 
mentexceptourown,the  people's  representa- 
tives in  the  legislature  have  imposed  upon  them- 
selves a  self-denying  ordinance  which  restricts  or 
forbids  items  to  be  added  to  the  budget  while 
the  budget  is  under  discussion  by  the  legisla- 
ture; in  other  words,  to  forbid  the  opening  of 
the  purse  by  the  men  who  are  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  guarding  the  purse.      The  oldest 


of  these  restrictions  is  the  standing  rule  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  oldest  standing  order 
of  that  body,  adopted  in  1713.  It  has  been 
called  "The  great  antiseptic  of  the  English 
Constitution."  It  exists  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions. It  was  adopted  by  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy in  1861.  It  has  recently  been  made  a 
feature  of  many  of  our  newer  city  charters.  It 
is  beginning  to  take  its  place  in  the  Constitu- 
tions of  our  various  states.  It  must  be  made 
the  keystone  of  any  real  reform  in  our  Congres- 
sional methods. 

Its  necessity  is  made  even  greater  in  America 
by  the  fact  that  in  our  House  of  Representatives 
each  member,  by  tenacious  tradition,  must 
reside  in  his  district.  Unlike  the  practice  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  he  cannot  be  re- 
turned from  another  district.  His  political 
life,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  the  favor  of  a 
single  district.  He  is  under  a  terrific  pressure 
to  please  that  district  and  to  curry  favor  with 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  general  treasury.  This 
is  a  tremendous  temptation  to  log-rolling;  to 
that  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  between 
local  interests  which  we  see  so  often  manifesting 
itself  at  the  expense  of  the  general  welfare; 
the  spirit  that  is  responsible  for  our  unnecessary 
army  posts  and  navy  yards;  for  our  swollen 
river  and  harbor  bills,  for  our  unnecessary 
postoffices  and  other  Federal  buildings.  Any 
national  budget  is  doomed  to  failure  which  is 
not  protected  against  such  influences,  and  no 
budget  will  be  adequately  criticised  in  Congress 
unless  it  is  so  protected. 

Third:  There  must  be  subsequent  investiga- 
tion by  the  legislature  to  see  whether  the  plan 
of  the  budget  has  been  faithfully  carried  out 
and  the  money  which  it  has  authorized  faith- 
fully spent. 

The  necessity  of  this  is  self-evident.  The 
executive  is  the  agent  and  servant  of  the 
legislature  to  carry  out  its  policies.  The 
budget,  when  adopted  by  the  legislature,  be- 
comes the  expression  of  its  financial  policy. 
From  being  the  proposition  put  forth  by  the 
executive  it  has  become,  as  modified  and 
adopted,  the  enacted  will  of  Congress.  The 
agent  can  be  only  kept  true  to  his  trust  by  rigid 
inspection  and  audit.  The  legislative  master 
can  only  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
deal  with  future  plans  by  finding  out  how  the 
plan  of  last  year  has  worked.  For  all  of  these 
reasons  it  is  essential  that  there  be  established 
a  rigid  system  of  legislative  inspection  and 
criticism,  through  expert  agents  and  auditors, 
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acting  under  the  sole  direction  and  in  the  sole 
interest  of  the  Congress,  who  will  keep  Con- 
gress advised  as  to  how  former  budgets  have 
been  carried  out  in  time  for  its  action,  either 
by  way  of  punishment  or  by  way  of  criticism 
of  the  next  budget. 

At  present  the  committees  of  Congress 
spend  practically  the  whole  session  in  formula- 
ting the  appropriation  bills  and  they  are  rushed 
through  in  the  last  few  days  of  the  session 
with  little  time  for  debate  and  no  time  for  the 
public  to  aquaint  itself  with  what  is  being 
done  with  its  money.  But  if  the  President 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  its  opening,  read 
a  prepared  budget  programme,  the  whole  session 
would  remain  for  public  debate  on  it  in  Con- 
gress. The  members  of  the  Cabinet  could  be 
called  upon  the  floor  to  explain  the  various 
items.  The  members  of  Congress  would  have 
time  to  study  and  criticise  the  programme 
and  the  press  and  public  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  about  the 
spending  of  the  ever  increasing  sums  which  the 
public  is  now  called  upon  to  pay  in  taxes. 

For  practical  everyday  purposes  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  features  of  the  entire 
budget  system,  yet  no  such  system  now  exists 
in  our  Government. 

Fourth:  Finally,  in  order  that  these  three 
successive  steps  in  budget  making  shall  be 
faithfully  and  intelligently  carried  out  and  be- 
come a  permanent  and  effective  part  of  our 
Government,  something  else  is  necessary.  No 
budget  system  in  any  country  is  effective  unless 
it  is  supported  by  an  active  and  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion.  There  must  exist  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  throughout  the  country  what  has 
been  called  a  "Treasury  conscience."  As  in 
the  case  of  all  machinery  of  government,  the 
effectiveness  of  a  budget  system  rests  in  the 
last  instance  upon  the  support  and  interest  of 
the  people. 

USES    FOR    PUBLICITY 

SUCH  an  interest  can  only  exist  when  there 
is  publicity.  It  is  the  greatest  fault  of  our 
present  American  fiscal  machinery  that  its  prin- 
cipal operations  are  smothered  and  hidden  in 
the  secrecy  of  committee  rooms.  The  heads 
of  the  Executive  Departments  are  only  heard 
and  questioned  in  private.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chief  .reason  why  the  British  system  is 
effective  is  the  publicity  which  is  given  the 
budget  when  it  is  formulated  and  published, 
and  the  fact  that  when  it  is  presented  to  the 


House  of  Commons  the  men  who  ask  for  the 
money  and  the  men  who  criticise  their  request 
are  all  heard  publicly  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  is  the  old  contrast  between  visible  and  in- 
visible government.  To  insure  publicity  the 
budget  must  be  treated  so  that,  if  necessary, 
it  can  be  made  an  issue  between  the  parties. 
Responsibility  must  be  centred  and  publicity 
focused  upon  any  officer  of  the  government 
whose  past  record  of  spending  the  people's 
money  or  whose  present  programme  for  spend- 
ing that  money  in  the  future  will  not  stand 
scrutiny.  Efforts  at  reform  in  our  budget 
making  are,  in  my  opinion,  thrown  away  un- 
less they  provide  for  such  adequate  publicity 
throughout  the  process. 

OBJECTIONS    AND    POSSIBLE    REMEDIES 

T  IS  sometimes  suggested  that  our  Govern- 
ment offers  great  structural  difficulties  to 
the  introduction  of  a  budget  system.  In 
particular  two  objections  are  often  made: — ■ 
First,  that  the  budget  system  would  give  too 
much  power  to  the  executive;  and  second,  it 
might  result  in  a  deadlock  which  our  system 
of  government  would  be  unable  to  resolve. 

The  first  of  these  objections  is  that  such  a 
budget  system  would  result  in  giving  too  much 
power  to  our  already  powerful  executive  and 
would  enable  him  to  dominate  the  legislature. 
People  who  make  this  objection  are  usually 
those  who  are  impressed  now  with  the  immense 
power  of  the  President  and  his  ability  to  get  the 
better  of  Congress  in  issues  which  arise  between 
them.  I  think  that  their  objection  is  based 
upon  a  complete  misapprehension  of  what 
would  really  happen  under  a  true  budget  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  it  would  have  precisely 
the  contrary  effect  from  that  which  they  fear. 
It  is  true  that  the  President  wielcls  at  present 
an  immense  power  as  against  Congress  and 
that  on  most  issues  with  that  body  he  is  apt 
to  win  public  support  at  its  expense.  But 
this  fact  arises  mainly  from  the  very  evils  to 
which  the  budget  system  would  tend  to  put 
an  end.  The  executive  gets  his  present  power 
with  the  people  very  largely  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  have  lost  confidence  in  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  This  loss 
of  confidence  is  an  unfortunate  but  unmis- 
takable fact  in  our  history.  At  the  beginning 
of  our  Government,  when  our  people  framed 
their  various  state  constitutions,  it  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  legislature  as  the 
refuge  of  the  people's  liberties,  and  our  fore- 
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fathers  used  to  demand  in  their  constitutions 
that  their  legislatures  should  meet  frequently 
in  order  to  guard  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Of  late  years  our  confidence  in  them  has  so 
lessened  that  we  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
demanding  in  our  recent  constitutions  that  they 
shall  not  meet  too  often  nor  sit  too  long.  The 
constitution  of  one  of  our  states,  the  State 
of  Maryland,  still  contains  both  of  these  in- 
consistent provisions,  one  adopted  in  1776, 
and  the  other,  in  modern  times;  one  calling 
upon  the  legislature  to  meet  frequently  and 
the  other  forbidding  it  to  meet  oftener  than 
once  in  two  years  or  to  sit  longer  than  ninety 
days. 

THE    PEOPLE    AND    THE    LEGISLATURES 

OUR  legislatures  have  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  people  mainly  because  of  the  very 
delects  in  organization  and  function  which  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  in  the  previous  por- 
tions of  this  article.  During  the  hundred  and 
forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Government  the  American  peo- 
ple have  seen  vast  business  organizations 
grow  up  in  their  country,  railroads  and 
other  corporations,  to  which  the  legislature, 
with  its  secret  methods  and  committee  or- 
ganization, has  proved  an  easy  prey.  When 
it  came  to  a  fight  with  a  selfish  trust  the 
people  have  found  that  they  could  depend 
more  upon  the  executive  power  and  the 
courts  to  curb  the  dangers  of  that  trust 
than  they  could  upon  the  legislature.  Simi- 
larly, when  it  came  to  the  question  of  public 
finance,  they  have  found  that  the  executive 
generally  represented  the  viewpoint  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  where  the  legislature  or 
Congress  represented  merely  an  aggregation 
of  selfish  districts,  each  trying  to  get  as  much 
money  as  possible  out  of  the  Treasury.  They 
have  seen  their  governors  regularly  pruning 
down  with  the  veto  power  swollen  appropriation 
bills  which  had  been  passed  by  an  improvident 
legislature.  They  have  heard  their  President 
protesting  against  the  extravagance  of  the 
"pork  barrel"  methods  by  which  Congress 
was  inflating  the  river  and  harbor  and  other 
appropriation  bills.  Naturally  they  have  sided 
with  the  executive  on  these  matters  and  they 
will  side  with  him  so  long  as  the  evils  in  legisla- 
tive organization  continue.  But  the  surest 
way  to  prevent  such  executive  domination  is 
to  make  it  no  longer  necessary,  by  reforming  the 
methods  of  our  Congress.     If  Congress  were  so 


reorganized  as  to  diminish  its  vulnerability  to 
local  and  selfish  graft,  people  would  no  longer 
have  to  turn  to  the  President  for  protection  in 
matters  where  their  natural  protector  should  be 
the  Congress.  Its  present  false  position  has 
come  from  its  own  failure  to  hold  the  purse 
strings  properly.  By  assuming  the  function 
of  opening  the  purse  it  has  surrendered  its  real 
birthright.  In  grasping  for  patronage  it  has 
yielded  up  real  power.  By  taking  away  from 
it  the  function  of  proposing  the  budget  and 
confining  it  to  the  function  of  deciding  the 
budget,  we  should  give  to  it  real  power  as 
against  the  executive  instead  of  taking  it 
away. 

So  long  as  Congress  really  holds  the  purse 
strings  successful  usurpation  by  the  executive 
is  unthinkable.  The  idea  of  the  control  by 
the  people's  representatives  over  the  executive 
in  matters  of  finance  is  the  most  firmly  rooted 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  traditions.  Our  English 
forefathers  vindicated  it  by  revolution  against 
Charles  I's  ship  money  in  1640,  and  our  Ameri- 
can forefathers  vindicated  it  against  George 
Ill's  stamp  tax  in  1775.  The  only  body  that 
can  impair  that  power  of  Congress  is  Congress 
itself.  The  creation  of  a  true  budget  sustem 
would  be  the  longest  step  which  could  be  taken 
to  protect  Congress  against  its  own  self-be- 
trayal. It  would  be  the  longest  step  toward 
producing  an  effective  control  of  the  executive 
by  Congress.  As  Mr.  Taft  once  put  it,  "It 
would  seriously  limit  the  eligible  list  of  cabinet 
officers," — to  the  evident  advantage  of  the 
country.  It  would  probably  eventually  result 
in  Congress  establishing  a  very  decided  control 
over  such  cabinet  officers,  and  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  cabinet  officer  whose  administration 
had  been  seriously  discredited  by  his  appear- 
ance in  the  budget  debate  could  continue  to 
hold  office. 

ANOTHER    OBJECTION 

THE  second  objection  that  is  sometimes 
advanced  is  in  some  respects  the  con- 
verse of  the  one  just  noted.  It  is  that  under 
our  system  of  a  separate  executive  and  legis- 
lature, each  with  fixed  and  independent  terms 
which  do  not  coincide  with  each  other,  the 
budget  system  might  produce  an  impasse 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  a  reference  to 
the  people  of  the  country.  The  President 
might  obstinately  persist  in  proposing  a 
budget  which  the  Congress  might  just  as 
obstinately  refuse  to  pass,  and    there  would 
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then  be  no  way  for  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  decide  between  them. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  budget  system  has 
hitherto  reached  its  most  perfect  development 
in  the  parliamentary  government  of  Great 
Britain  where  the  executive  is  a  structural 
part  of  the  legislature  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  legislature  for  its  continuance  in  power. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  our  Government,  with 
its  fixed  term?  and  separate  branches,  an  im- 
passe is  theoretically  possible  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature,  but  an  impasse 
is  no  more  likely  to  occur  in  budget  making 
than  in  other  functions  of  government  under 
our  Constitution.  Nor  is  it  more  likely  than 
under  present  conditions.  The  appropriation 
bills  failed  in  the  last  Congress.  An  impasse 
is  possible  either  under  a  budget  system  or  as 
we  are  at  present.  That  is  then  not  a  valid 
objection. 

EASE    OF    ADOPTION 

THE  budget,  unlike  many  reforms,  needs 
no  constitutional  amendment  to  become  a 
part  of  our  Federal  Government.  The  Con- 
stitution has  been  so  broad  in  its  features  and 
so  wise  in  the  flexibility  of  its  machinery 
that  the  introduction  of  a  remedy  for  our 
present  chaotic  condition  is  in  the  hands 
of  any  Congress  that  wishes  to  take  the 
step.  In  that  respect  we  are  in  a  far  bet- 
ter condition  in  our  Federal  Government 
than  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  states 
where  constitutional  amendments  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  introduce  the  system. 
No  obstacle  exists  but  our  own  hesitation  or 
ignorance.  There  is  only  needed  the  develop- 
ment of  an  intelligent  interest  in  and  grasp 
over  a  subject  about  which  hitherto  we  have  not 
thought  at  all. 

Nor  would  it  be  difficult,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  bring  our  Government  to  the 
point  of  having  the  President  prepare  a  budget 
and  Congress  criticise  it.  It  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  compel  the  executive  to  for- 
mulate a  responsible  budget  or  to  provide 
the  machinery  by  which  Congress  can  audit 
the  expenditures  of  the  budget  after  they 
have  been  made.  Public  opinion  has  already 
reached  an  understanding  of  the  situation 
which  will  require  these  steps  in  the  immediate 
future.  They  are  already  provided  for  in 
some  of  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  the  present  Congress.  Fortunately,  in 
our   Federal   Government,    the    responsibility 


of  supervision  over  all  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments is  centred  in  the  President  and,  unlike 
the  governors  in  many  of  our  states,  whose 
power  over  the  other  executive  branches  of  the 
state  government  is  often  very  limited,  the 
President  is  already  vested  with  full  and  ample 
power  to  control  the  actions  and  estimates  of 
his  cabinet  and  their  bureaus.  It  must  be 
made  his  duty  effectively  to  supervise  and 
coordinate  the  estimates  of  his  departments 
and  to  consolidate  them  into  an  intelligent 
programme  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
statements  by  which  that  programme  can  be 
compared  with  past  expenditures,  and  under- 
stood. He  must  be  given  the  expert  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  exercise  this  supervision. 
One  of  the  bills  introduced  in  Congress  pro- 
poses that  the  budget  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that 
the  President  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  it.  Such 
a  proposition,  I  think,  misapprehends  both  the 
real  essence  of  the  executive  budget  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  would  practically  be 
created.  Of  course,  the  President  would  not 
do  it  all  himself.  He  would  not  pass  upon  the 
infinite  number  of  details  which  enter  into  it, 
but  his  power  must  be  behind  the  budget  and 
only  his  power  will  suffice.  The  budget  must 
represent  the  programme  of  his  administration 
and  he  must  decide  between  the  warring  claims 
of  the  different  executive  departments,  each 
insisting  upon  its  demand  for  a  larger  appro- 
priation. Such  a  decision  could  never  be 
effectively  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury among  his  nine  fellow  colleagues.  There- 
fore the  appropriate  solution,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  creation  of  the  necessary  expert  and 
clerical  assistance  who  will  serve  as  the  ma- 
chinery with  which  the  President  renders 
easily  and  intelligently  his  decisions  between 
the  different  departments.  These  expert  as- 
sistants will  prescribe  the  system  of  accounting 
and  reporting  which  shall  be  employed  by  all 
the  servants  of  the  Government  to  facilitate 
budget  making,  will  receive  reports  as  rendered, 
compile  them  and  analyze  their  contents  so 
that  the  President  can  follow  them  conveniently 
and  keep  currently  in  touch  with  the  conduct 
of  administrative  affairs;  will  investigate  the 
manner  in  which  the  departments  are  organ- 
ized, their  methods  and  needs,  and  standardize 
them  where  necessary,  and,  in  short,  insure 
that  the  propriety  of  their  demands  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  President.  Many 
of  these  steps  were  actually  instituted  by  Presi- 
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dent  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency,  and  if  that  Commission  had  been 
maintained  and  if  the  system  which  it  began 
had  been  carried  on  and  perfected,we  should 
now  be  in  a  fair  way  of  having  the  machinery 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  a  budget  by 
the  Executive. 

But  the  real  nub  of  the  difficulty  will  come 
in  instituting  a  correct  system  in  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  too  the  chief  difficulty  is 
not  in  the  mere  creation  of  proper  machinery, 
radical  as  such  a  change  must  necessarily  be. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  committee  system 
must  be  overhauled  and  committees  organized 
upon  a  more  appropriate  basis  for  the  new 
work.  But  there  is  nothing  insuperable 
about  that.  Congress  has  often  changed  its 
committees  and  a  clear  grasp  of  the  nature  of 
the  work  to  be  performed  would  easily  result 
in  the  creation  of  the  proper  committees  with 
which  to  perform  it. 

SUGGESTED    BUDGET    SYSTEMS 

SOME  of  the  budget  proposals  which  are 
now  being  discussed  end  with  such  a 
reorganization  of  the  committees  of  Congress. 
It  is  proposed  that  there  be  only  one  appropria- 
tion committee  in  each  House  with  appropriate 
sub-committees  covering  the  necessities  of 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  and  that 
the  House  and  Senate  committees  sit  jointly 
so  as  to  insure  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
subject  matter  of  each  year's  budget.  It  is 
proposed  that  a  sharp  distinction  be  maintained 
between  the  quasi  administrative  work  of 
framing  appropriation  bills  and  the  purely 
legislative  work  of  framing  ordinary  laws. 
Each  of  these  suggestions  is  valuable  and 
embodies  reforms  which,  in  some  form  or 
other,  must  be  instituted  before  we  can  have  an 
adequate  budget  system.  It  is  also  generally 
recognized  that  some  restriction  must  be 
put  upon  the  introduction  of  new  items  of 
appropriation  into  the  bills  as  they  come 
through  Congress  so  that  they  are  at  least 
not  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  raiders  as  at  pres- 
ent. All  of  which  goes  without  saying.  But 
in  my  opinion,  no  reform  will  be  adequate  or 
permanent  which  does  not  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "Treasury  con- 
science," not  only  in  Congress  but  in  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Budget  systems  exist  in  some 
countries  which  contain  nearly  all  of  these 
proposed  remedies  and  yet  which  are  not 
effective.     Publicity  is  the  great  antiseptic  of 


graft  and  unless  we  establish  a  system  in  whose 
operation  the  public  will  take  an  active  interest, 
an  interest  which  will  keep  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  prodded  up  in  their  zeal  for 
the  national  Treasury,  we,  cannot  expect  to 
stop  log-rolling.  Log-rolling  is  the  great  enemy, 
not  only  of  our  Treasury,  but  also  of  respon- 
sible government  in  this  country.  Without 
such  publicity  an  executive  budget  might 
transfer  much  of  the  pressure  which  now  comes 
upon  Congressional  committee  rooms  over  to 
the  White  House,  and  although  the  President, 
as  a  national  officer  representing  the  entire 
country,  would  not  be  nearly  so  vulnerable  to 
the  pull  and  haul  of  local  districts  as  the  in- 
dividual Congressman  is,  nevertheless  any 
such  transfer  might  produce  great  evils. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  in 
each  stage  of  the  process  there  should  be  every 
possible  provision  made  for  open  djscussion 
and  debate.  There  should  be  public  hearings 
before  the  budget  is  finally  framed  by  the 
executive;  and  after  its  transfer  to  Congress 
there  should  be  not  only  the  fullest  debate  but 
also  an  opportunity  for  the  interrogation  of  the 
men  who  framed  the  budget.  The  head  of 
each  department  should  be  obliged  to  defend 
his  estimates  upon  the  floor  of  the  House. 
An  indefensible  river  and  harbor  appropri- 
ation would  have  slim  chance  if  the  Secretary 
of  War  could  be  asked  embarrassing  questions 
about  it  in  public.  An  indefensible  postoffice 
would  not  get  far  if  the  Postmaster  General 
could  be  called  on  for  the  figures  of  the  postal 
business  of  that  town  or  village.  The  vital 
reform  necessary  is  to  convince  the  average 
Congressman  that  the  future  success  and 
effectiveness  of  himself  and  of  his  House  de- 
pend upon  power  and  not  upon  patronage; 
that  it  depends  upon  the  control  which  he  and 
his  House  effectively  maintain  over  the  policies 
of  the  country  and  the  work  of  the  executive 
and  not  upon  his  success  in  distributing  favors 
to  his  district.  No  single  step  could  be  so 
effective  to  bring  about  that  change  of  view  as 
to  give  to  the  individual  Congressman  an 
opportunity  to  bring  himself  forward  in  the 
estimation  of  his  constituents  by  an  effective 
part  in  a  budget  debate.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  the  most  powerful  Min- 
ister of  modern  times,  owes  his  prominence 
almost  entirely  to  such  a  record  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  power  in  budget  debate 
has  surely  and  steadily  raised  him  to  his  pre- 
sent commanding  position.     Under  our  system 
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he  would  have  very  likely  achieved  promi- 
nence as  a  successful  purveyor  of  appropriation 
plums  for  the  district  of  Carnarvon  in  Wales, 
for  he  is  energetic  and  resourceful,  but  he  could 
never  have  become  a  molder  of  great  fiscal 
policies  and  the  guide  of  the  executive  pro- 
gramme of  a  nation.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  a  courageous  President  demands  a. public 
hearing  for  his  budget  or  a  far-sighted  House 
calls  some  cabinet  officers  upon  the  floor  of  that 
House  and  interrogates  them  as  to  their 
estimates,  we  may  feel  that  responsible  budget 
making  is  launched  upon  a  road  which  is 
likely  to  be  permanent. 

GROUNDS    FOR    ENCOURAGEMENT 

THE  problem  of  making  this  change  in  our 
fiscal  methods  is  a  great  one  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  discouragement  in  facing  it. 
It  is  a  vital  problem  in  the  continuance  of  our 
life  as  a  successful  self-governing  nation.  For 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  vital  it  will  be  solved. 
During  our  period  of  national  youth  we  have 
drifted  into  many  of  the  irresponsible  traits 
of  youth  besides  carelessness  in  our  fiscal 
affairs.  But  it  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  American  people,  when  an  emergency 
arose  and  a  change  became  necessary,  to  meet 
the  new  requirement  with  the  successful  ability 
of  a  capable  people.  The  same  national 
attribute  can  be  counted  on  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent requirement. 

For  some  time  signs  have  been  multiplying 
to  show  the  constantly  increasing  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  this  important  ques- 
tion. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  average 
American  city  government  was  pointed  out 
by  our  critics  as  the  conspicuous  failure  in 
American  methods,  but  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  has  brought  an  immense  change  in 
that  situation.  Our  people  have  taken  up  and 
applied  themselves  to  the  problems  of  muni- 
cipal governments  with  such  vigor  and  apti- 
tude and,  as  a  general  thing,  such  success, 
that  the  modern  American  city  government, 
from  being  a  by-word  and  a  hissing,  has  be- 
come in  many  respects  a  workshop  and  lab- 
oratory not  only  for  the  solution  of  municipal 
problems  of  government  but  also  for  similar 
problems  in  the  governments  of  our  states  and 
nation.  Among  other  things,  .striking  re- 
forms have  been  accomplished  in  the  fiscal 
methods  of  our  municipalities,  and  the  first 
steps  toward  the  development  of  the  budget 
system  in  America  have  taken  place  in  our 


cities.  For  example,  in  1906,  there  was  intro- 
duced into  the  general  charter  which  applies 
to  cities  of  the  second  class  of  the  State  of  New 
York  a  true  executive  budget  system  which 
.contains  the  most  important  elements  of  such 
a  system  as  I  have  outlined  above.  A  bud- 
get is  framed  by  a  board  of  estimate  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Mayor  for  final  action 
by  the  legislative  body  of  the  city,  the  common 
council;  and  the  common  council,  while  it  has 
the  power  to  diminish  or  reject  any  of  the 
items  of  the  budget,  cannot  raise  or  introduce 
new  items.  A  similar  system  exists  in  the 
City  of  New  York  with  the  interesting  addi- 
tional feature  that  the  heads  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  city  are  entitled 
to  seats  in  the  common  council  with  a  right 
to  participate  in  its  discussions.  I  think  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  introduction  of 
this  important  method  of  budget  making, 
with  the  other  attendant  fiscal  reforms  which 
have  followed  it,  has  been  the  most  effective 
step  which  has  been  taken  to  check  the  extra- 
vagance, if  not  bankruptcy,  of  many  of  our 
city  governments  and  to  introduce  into  them  a 
sense   of    responsibility. 

A    BUDGET    FOR    NEW    YORK    STATE 

AGAIN  in  1915,  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion held  in  New  York  State  drafted  and 
recommended  for  adoption  a  constitutional 
amendment  containing  a  true  executive  budget 
system.  After  full  and  careful  debate  this 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Convention 
by  a  vote  of  136  to  4;  a  very  large  majority 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  the 
Convention  voting  for  it.  Upon  the  Gover- 
nor was  imposed  the  duty,  after  public  hearing, 
of  revising  the  estimates  of  the  various  exe- 
cutive departments  and  framing  them  into  a 
true  budget  which  he  presented  to  the  legis- 
lature with  a  draft  of  an  appropriation  bill 
and  attendant  financial  statements  for  com- 
parison. He  and  his  departments  were  given 
the  right  and  placed  under  the  duty  to  appear 
before  the  legislature  in  support  of  the  budget 
and  to  answer  inquiries  relevant  thereto. 
The  legislature  was  restricted  from  increasing 
or  adding  to  any  of  the  items  in  the  budget 
(except  in  minor  items  relating  to  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  legislature  itself  and  of  the 
judiciary).  No  other  appropriations  could 
be  considered  by  the  legislature  until  after 
the  Governor's  budget  was  finally  acted  upon 
by  both  Houses  and  any  further  appropria- 
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tions  must  be  made  by  separate  bills,  each 
covering  a  single  work  or  object.  It  was  in- 
tended that  the  Comptroller  should  assist  the 
legislature  in  the  third  step  of  budget  making, 
viz.,  subsequent  investigation  as  to  how  expen- 
ditures had  been  carried  out  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, provided  that  the  budget  be  submitted 
also  to  the  Comptroller. 

This  budget  plank  of  the  proposed  New  York 
constitution  was  unfortunately  not  submitted 
to  the  people  as  a  separate  proposition  and  it 
was  rejected  at  the  polls  with  the  remainder 
of  the  constitution  of  which  it  formed  a  part. 
A  year  later,  however,  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land it  was  made  the  basis  for  a  budget  plank 
which  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  that 
state  as  a  separate  amendment.  The  Mary- 
land proposition  contained  the  foregoing  essen- 
tial features  which  I  have  enumerated  with  cer- 
tain minor  changes  and  improvements  sug- 
gested by  further  consideration,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  that  state  by  a  vote 
of  more  than  two  to  one  and  is  now  in  force. 
Subsequently  the  system  has  been  introduced 
by  statute  in  the  states  of  Utah,  Delaware, 
New  Mexico,  and  Virginia.  The  systems  in 
these  states  have  been  closely  modeled  upon 
that  of  Maryland.  In  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  increase  or  add 
to  the  items  as  in  Maryland;  and  in  Delaware, 
New  Mexico,  and  Virginia  provision  is  made 
for  hearing  the  Governor  and  the  heads  of 
departments  before  the  legislature.  In  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio  legislation 
has  been  enacted  to  the  extent  of  imposing  the 
duty  of  formulating  the  budget  upon  the  exe- 
cutive, although  they  have  not  yet  reached 
the  step  of  restricting  the  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature in  handling  the  budget  after  it  has  been 
received.  The  mere  recognition,  however, 
that  it  is  an  executive  function  to  frame  the 
budget  marks  a  long  step  forward  in  public 
opinion,  when  we  realize  for  how  long  a  time 
that  function  has  been  usurped  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  other  states,  such  as  California 
and  Tennessee,  the  function  of  framing  the 
budget  is  handled  by  a  board  in  which  the 
Governor  is  either  a  member  or  over  which  he 
exercises  a  dominating  influence,  and  in  many 
other  states  under  recent  legislation  steps  have 
been  taken  to  provide  for  the  framing  of  a 


budget  by  boards  or  commissions  instead  of 
by  the  legislature,  thus  marking  a  definite 
step  forward  out  of  a  bad  system. 

INCREASED    INTEREST 

THE  fact  that  these  marked  reforms  have 
been  taken  so  rapidly  within  the  past  five 
years  indicates  how  rapidly  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  financial  legislation  is  sweep- 
ing through  our  country.  It  is  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  the  log-rolling  methods  which  have 
so  long  infected  our  Federal  legislature  will 
not  be  tolerated  much  longer.  The  necessity 
of  reform  in  Congress  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  most  far-sighted  members  of  that  body 
itself.  One  of  the  most  powerful  arguments 
for  the  executive  budget  and  for  restrictions 
upon  log-rolling  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  made  before  the  New  York  Consti- 
tutional Convention  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  for 
many  years  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  House.  During  the 
past  two  years  many  of  the  most  prominent 
business  men  in  this  nation  have  volunteered 
their  services  as  "dollar-a-year"  men  to  help 
along  the  war  work  being  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  The  acquaintance  which 
these  men  have  thus  obtained  of  the  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  of  our  central  Government 
may  be  surely  counted  on  to  react  in  the  years 
to  come  in  favor  of  reform  in  our  governmental 
methods.  They  have  seen  millions  of  dollars 
wasted  by  our  Government  through  its  adher- 
ence to  habits  of  incompetence  which  no 
business  man  would  tolerate  in  his  business 
for  a  day.  Many  of  them  are  now  going 
through  the  country  preaching  the  necessity 
of  a  federal  budget.  It  is  now  incumbent 
upon  the  private  citizen  to  so  master  the  ele- 
ments of  the  subject  that  he  can  insist  that 
the  steps  taken  shall  be  thorough  and  appro- 
priate; and  that  after  the  new  machinery  is 
introduced  he  can  support  it  and  uphold  the 
hands  of  his  Congressmen  by  taking  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  debates.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  be  sure  of  establishing  the  budget 
successfully  and  permanently.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  create  the  necessary  "Treasury 
conscience."  Only  in  this  way  can  we  insure 
that  our  fiscal  methods  of  legislation  become 
what  they  ought  to  be,  the  germ  of  a  responsi- 
ble government  in  this  country. 
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A  T  11:15  on  the  morning  of  May  28th 
f\         191 7,  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  Major- 
/   %       General  Pershing,  dressed  in  civilian 
I     ^m      clothes,    boarded    the    antiquated 
•^        •*-    little  ferry-boat  that  plies  between 
Battery  Park,  New  York  City,  and  Governor's 
1  sland.    The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force  was  on  his  way  to  the 
great  World  War.     There  were  German  spies 
and  sequestered  wireless  stations  in  America, 
German  submarines  at  sea:  therefore,  the  secret 
departure.     From  Governor's  Island,  a  cutter 
carried  him  to  the  Baltic  which  he  boarded  in 
the  channel.     Shortly  after  5  o'clock  the  vessel 
steamed  out  into  the  ocean  and  turned  her  bow 
toward  war-torn  Europe. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  never  before  had  a 
Commander-in-Chief  departed  for  the  scene 
of  combat  under  the  same  conditions.  It  was 
on  April  6th  that  America  had  declared  war 
on  the  greatest  and  most  malignant  military 
organization  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
Now,  fifty-two  days  later,  the  forerank  of 
America's  military  forces — a  general  and  the 
small,  tentative  nucleus  of  a  general  staff — 
were  bound  overseas.  Behind  them  lay  their 
own  country,  in  men  and  resources  the  might- 
iest on  earth,  but  because  of  unpreparedness, 
impotent  for  immediate  aggressive  action; 
and  none  knew  better  than  General  Pershing 
the  long  months  it  would  take  America  to 
shake  off  its  impotency  and  acquire  a  crucially 
needed  virility.  Before  them  lay  Europe  with 
its  long,  shifting  battle-lines  where  for  three 
bloody  years  the  armies  of  France  and  England 
had  held  back  the  successive  onrushes  of  the 
enemy.  Pershing  knew  that  he  must  ask  the 
Allies  to  continue  to  hold  those  battle-lines  for 
months — months  that  in  all  probability  would 
stretch  out  into  a  year — so  that  in  the  shelter 
of  their  arms  he  could  prepare  an  American 


army  whose  striking  power  would  be  felt  by 
the  enemy. 

This  was  not  a  situation  in  which  the  mili- 
tary leader  of  a  great  nation  would  choose  to 
find  himself;  but  there  were  further  conditions 
which  were  destined  to  make  his  situation 
more  embarrassing,  more  trying.  These  con- 
ditions had  shown  their  heads,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  conferences  that  Pershing  had  held 
during  his  seventeen  days'  stay  in  Washington 
previous  to  sailing.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
he  had  been  a  month  or  two  in  Europe  that 
these  conditions  gradually  emerged  and  gave 
a  full  length  view  of  themselves.  Stated 
bluntly,  the  Allies  wanted  American  man- 
power rather  than  an  American  army. 

The  French  Commission  had  come  to  Amer- 
ica, under  Marshal  Joffre.  There  was  also 
an  English  Commission  under  General  Bridges. 
At  Washington  there  were  conferences  be- 
tween these  distinguished  foreigners  and  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Pershing,  and  others.  In  detailing  the  mili- 
tary assistance  that  France  would  like  to  re- 
ceive from  America,  Marshal  Joffre  submitted 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Plan  of  Nivelle."  This, 
in  brief,  was  that  America  should  not  attempt 
to  send  her  men  overseas  in  units  larger  than 
the  battalion,  and  that  these  battalions  should 
go  into  French  regiments,  one  American  bat- 
talion and  two  French  battalions  to  the  regi- 
ment. This  meant  that  the  American  troops 
would  become  integral  parts  of  the  French 
army  and  so  remain  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  British  proposal  was  practically  to  the 
same  effect,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  to  be  absorbed  in  the  British  army. 

There  were  some  strong  arguments  to  be 
urged  in  favor  of  this  plan:  America  lacked 
that  essential  of  a  big  army,  a  general  staff; 
America  had  no  trained  soldiers,  speaking  in  the 
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quantitative  terms  of  the  World  War,  and  the 
quickest  way  to  train  its  men  would  be  to  put 
them  in  small  units  with  the  battle-tried  regi- 
ments of  the  Allies,  association  with  veterans 
teaching  the  rules  of  the  game  much  more 
rapidly  than  formal  instruction  in  untutored 
masses;  and  France 
and  England  were  in 
sore  need  of  trained 
men. 

But  there  were 
stronger  arguments 
to  be  urged  against 
the  "Plan  of  Ni- 
velle."  At  the  time, 
these  arguments  may 
have  been  urged,  and 
quite  properly  so, 
from  the  American 
view  point.  But 
events  proved  that 
the  decision  against 
the  "Plan  of  Ni- 
velle,"  followed  up  in 
France  by  Pershing's 
insistence  for  the 
creation  and  integ- 
rity of  an  American 
army,  was  one  of  the 
big  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  the  final 
victory. 

An  uneventful 
voyage,  prolonged  by 
the  zig-zag  course 
that  was  steered  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the 
submarine  terror, 
brought  the  Baltic  in 
the  river  off  Liver- 
pool, about  midnight 
of  June  7th.  The 
vessel  docked  at  9:30 
the  following  morn- 
ing. There  was  a 
guard  of  honor,  and  brief,  simple  ceremonies.  A 
special  train  to  which  the  Royal  Coach  was  at- 
tached for  General  Pershing's  use,  carried  the 
American  officers  to  London.  At  Euston  Station, 
they  were  welcomed  by  a  small,  distinguished 
gathering.  There  was  no  formal  public  demon- 
stration. The  British  Government  gave  a 
dinner  that  night,  at  the  Savoy  Hotel.  The 
following  morning,  General  Pershing  and  his 
staff  went  to  Buckingham  Palace.     The  Gen- 


LANDING    I 

General  Pershing  sailed  for 
crossed  to  France  on  June,  1 
the  first  convoy  of  American 


eral  had  an  hour's  talk  with  the  King,  after 
which  the  members  of  the  staff  were  presented 
in  turn.  Monday,  the  General  lunched  with 
the  King  and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
There  was  a  conference  at  the  War  Office,  a 
conference  with  Lloyd  George,  an  inspection 

of  some  of  England's 
war  activities.  The 
four  days'  stay  in 
England  was  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  state 
dinner  given  by  the 
British  Government 
at  Somerset  House. 

Four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  June 
13th,  saw  the  Amer- 
ican officers  astir. 
Before  six,  they  were 
aboard  a  special  train 
bound  for  Folkestone 
where  they  embarked 
on  the  mail-boat 
Invida  for  Boulogne. 
The  landing  was 
made  at  the  French 
port  at  10  a.m.  As 
the  Invida  ap- 
proached, the  land 
batteries  oomed, 
sirens  si  ked.  a  de- 
tachm  .  h 

troop 
ing 

Fra.  ce  on 
boat  u. 
rousing  cn^ 
popular  air.    Hl. 
Boulogne,    as    at 
Liverpool,  there  was 
a    guard    of    honor, 
a    welcoming    com- 
mittee. 

The  French  offi- 
cials told  Pershing 
that  they  would  like  to  delay  his  departure  from 
Boulogne  until  such  an  hour  that  he  would  arrive 
in  Paris  when  the  great  army  of  workers  were 
pouring  out  of  shops,  offices,  factories:  it  was  the 
earnest  wish  that  multitudinous  Paris  should 
have  ocular  proof  that  the  big  republic  across  the 
ocean  was,  at  last,  throwing  her  strength  into 
the  great  struggle.  So  the  American  party  rode 
around  Boulogne,  visited  the  barracks — then  the 
special  train — and  Paris  at  6:30  p.m! 


N    FRANCE 

England  May  28,  1917,  and 
3th,  about  two  weeks  before 
troops  landed  at  St.  Nazaire 
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THE    WELCOME    AT    PARIS 
Showing  a  section  of  the  enormous  crowd  that  gathered  to  see  Pershing  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Gare  du  Nord,  Paris 


Waiting  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  was  Marshal 
JofTre,  and  Ministers,  and  functionaries,  and 
the  Guard  Republican  Band,  and  gendarmes 
struggling  with  surging  mob  enthusiasm. 
Words  of  welcome  from  Marshal  JofTre  to 
General  Pershing — then  the  gendarmes  cleav- 
ing a  narrow  passage  through  the  crowd — the 
motor  cars  carrying  official  guests  and  hosts, 
moving  at  snail's  pace  along  the  appointed 
route  to  the  Hotel  Crillon — and  multitudinous 
Paris  filling  the  boulevards  from  house-front 
to  house-front,  filling  balconies,  filling  win- 
dows overflowing  on  roofs — multitudinous  Paris 
waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  cheering, 
throwing  kisses  and  bouquets.  The  Figaro 
summed  it  up  in  a  phrase;  "Paris  acclaimed 
General  Pershing  with  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
great  moments." 

In  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm,  Paris  was 
voicing  its  expectation,  and  its  sense  of  relief 
in  that  expectation.  As  the  Figaro  put  it:  "An 
army  almost  unlimited  in  numbers,  similartothe 
most  powerful  as  to  bravery  and  organization, 
will  follow  its  chief  and  begin  in  two  or  three 
months  to  fight  at  the  side  of  our  troops." 


Let  us  keep  in  mind  this  expectation  of  the 
French,  while  we  watch  the  developments  of 
the  succeeding  five  or  six  months — the  dis- 
illusionment, French  requests,  French  insist- 
ence, Pershing's  refusals  and  requests,  Per- 
shing's insistence:  all  these  things  are  neces- 
sary parts  of  the  background  against  which 
we  must  see  Pershing's  character  if  we  are  to 
see  it  in  its  true  proportions. 

The  nations  had  grave  business  in  hand 
during  those  days:  the  hospitalities,  the  for- 
malities were  few.  There  were  two  or  three 
formal  dinners;  a  visit  was  made  to  Napoleon's 
tomb;  there  was  a  review  of  French  troops; 
a  wreath  was  placed  on  Lafayette's  tomb,  and 
on  July  4th,  a  short  address  made  there. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  since  centred 
on  the  brief  ceremonies  at  Lafayette's  tomb 
on  July  4th,  for  it  was  from  these  ceremonies 
that  the  world  got  that  phrase,  "Lafayette, 
we  are  here,"  one  of  the  most  felicitous  phrases 
in  the  history  of  public  addresses.  The  facts, 
so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  them,  are  as  follows: 
Colonel  Charles  E.  Stanton  was  designated 
by  General  Pershing  to  make  the  address  at 
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"LAFAYETTE,    WE    ARE    HERE!" 

A  picture  taken  on  the  occasion  of  Pershing's  speech  at  the  tomb  of  Lafayette,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  France 


the  tomb.     When   the   Colonel   had   finished 
M.  Painleve,  Minister  of  War,  whispered: 
"Aren't  you  going  to  say  something?" 
"  I  hadn't  anticipated  doing  it." 
"You    must    say    something:  the    people 
expect  it." 

So  General  Pershing  stepped  forward,  and, 
prompted  by  the  spirit  of  the  moment,  made 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

Surrounded  by  the  leaders  of  France,  and  by 
men  wounded  in  the  battles  that  had  stemmed 
the  advance  of  the  Germans  he  spoke  simply 
and  briefly.  And  in  commemoration  of  that 
simple  speech  the  French  Government  has  re- 
cently presented  to  him  a  bronze  tablet  on 
which  are  engraved  the  words  he  is  credited 
with  having  said,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 

The  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
Pershing  settled  himself  into  the  harness. 
Temporary  headquarters  were  opened  in  two 
private  houses  in  the  Rue  de  Constantine 
(the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  in 
the  corner  house,  No.  31).  There  were  con- 
ferences with  French  generals,  with  French 
statesmen,    with    English    generals,    English 


statesmen,  with  financiers,  American  diplo- 
mats who  chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  with  educa- 
tors, correspondents,  Red  Cross,  and  other 
charity  workers.  The  number  and  variety 
of  people  who  had  reason  to  see  Pershing  were 
amazing. 

There  were  trips  to  the  French  front,  to 
the  British  front,  trips  to  inspect  harbors, 
railroad  facilities,  buildings  for  hospitals, 
camp  sites. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Force  had  now  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  become  acquainted  with  the  situation 
in  which  July,  1917,  found  the  Allies.  That 
situation  was  bad,  critically  bad.  It  was  so 
stated  by  the  Allied  leaders. 

The  official  French  estimate  of  the  German 
divisions  on  the  various  fronts  on  June  30, 
1917,  was: 

Western  front 155  divisions 

Russo-Roumanian  front    ....       77  divisions 

Balkan  front 2  divisions 

Total  German  divisions     ....     234 

The  Americans  never  knew  the  exact  battle- 
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line  strength  of  any  of  the  Allies.  The  British 
usually  talked  of  "rations"  strength  which 
meant  the  total  number  they  were  feeding,  and 
the  French  of  "  mobilization"  strength  which 
meant  the  total  number  mobilized.  From 
a  map  that  the  French  gave  the  Americans, 
showing  the  Western  front,  in  June,  191 7, 
the  following  estimates  have  been  made: 


French 


British 


Belgian 


Infantry 

Cavalry 

Infantry 
Cavalry 

Infantry 
Cavalry 


115  divisions 


03  divisions 


7  divisions 


Total  Allied  Divisions 


185 


Well  informed  opinion  believed  the  Allies 
to  have  a  numerical  superiority  on  the 
Western  front  of  about  twenty  per  cent. 

With  this  superiority,  the  Allies,  in  April, 
had  undertaken  an  offensive  on  a  large  scale. 
The  losses  had  been  staggering;  the  gains, 
nothing.  The  French  attack  at  Chemin-des- 
Dames  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  these 
operations.  The  French  had  attempted  to  go 
through  the  German  line;  their  losses  were 
reported  as  2  5,000  killed  and  95,000  wounded; 
and  the  German  line  had  remained  unbroken. 
The  morale  of  the  French  army  went  to 
pieces,  the  army  itself  seemed  in  danger  of 
going  to  pieces,  there  were  mutinies  that  the 
firing  squad  had  to  quell.  Politicians  were 
meddling  in  army  matters.  General  Nivelle 
had  to  go;  Petain  was  put  in  his  place. 
Discouragement  ran  like  wildfire  through 
the  civilian  population.  There  were  com- 
plaints of  the  cost  of  the  war,  distrust  of 
many   of   the    French    political    and  military     quarter   million    tons   of   shipping    had    been 


Underwood  di  Underwood 

MARSHAL   JOFFRE    AND   GENERAL    PERSHING 

Immediately  after  our  entrance  into  the  war  Marshal  JofTre 
visited  America,  and  advocated  the  prompt  expedition  of 
American  troops  to  be  brigaded  with  the  French  and  British 


leaders. 

England,  too,  was  in  a  critical  condition. 
Though  her  army  had  not  as  yet  lost  its  ag- 
gressiveness, there  had  been  tremendously 
heavy  losses  with  no  equivalent  impression  on 
the  enemy's  lines.  Moreover,  England  had  en- 
dangered her  dominant  position  in  the  financial 
world;  but,  more  serious  still,  the  submarine 
war  had  brought  about  a  critical  shortage  of 
food  and  other  materials — England's  very 
existence  seemed  threatened.  Germany  had 
begun  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  on 
February  1,  19 17;  and  the  seriousness  of 
this  method  of  attack,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  by  June  30th,  more  than  three  and  one 


sunk. 

French  and  English  numerical  superiority 
on  the  Western  front  during  the  last  half  of 
1916  and  the  first  half  of  1917  had  proven 
insufficient  to  break  down  the  German  strength. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  French 
and  British  could  increase  their  armed  strength, 
it  was  more  than  doubtful  that  they  could 
maintain  that  strength.  On  the  other  hand, 
Germany,  with  the  end  of  Russia  in  sight, 
and  with  the  elimination  of  Italy  among  the 
possibilities,  could  look  forward  to  bringing 
her  whole  weight  against  France  and  England 
in  the  spring  of  1918. 

Allied  leaders,   both  military  and  civilian, 
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MARSHAL    FOCH    AND   GENERAL    PERSH 

Taken  at  Chaumont,  where   were   located   the 
quarters     of     the     American     Expeditionary 

feared  that  Germany  would  be  able  to  force  a 
decision  unless  there  was  immediate  and  power- 
ful aid  from  America. 

The  question  that  confronted  Pershing  was 
how  this  American  aid  should  be  given.  As  I 
have  said,  both  the  French  and  British  had 
already  presented  their  plans — that  the  Amer- 
ican troops  should  enter  the  regiments  of  the 
Allies  in  battalions.  Having  seen  conditions, 
Pershing  could  not  question  that  the  Allied  need 
of  fresh  troops  was  immediate.  Furthermore, 
as  a  soldier,  he  knew  that  the  quickest  way 
to  convert  raw  troops  into  efficient  soldiers 
would  be  to  put  them,  in  small  units,  with 
veterans.  Appreciating  these  facts,  there  were 
many  Americans  who  urged  Pershing  to  accept 
the  French  and  British  plans. 

But,  though  neither  of  the  Allies  had  openly 


expressed  the  desire  that 
the  American  troops  should 
become  permanent  parts 
of  their  armies,  Pershing 
knew  that  that  would  be 
the  inevitable  result  of  the 
acceptance  of  their  plans ;  he 
knew  that  if  the  American 
troops  went  into  the  Allied 
armies  as  battalions,  for  any- 
thing other  than  a  short 
period  of  training,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  develop 
American  regimental  com- 
manders, divisional  staffs, 
corps  staffs,  army  staffs, 
General  Staff,  and  an  Ameri- 
can system  of  supply,  and 
that  without  the  develop- 
ment of  these,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  create  an 
American  army.  To  put 
the  matter  baldly,  the 
American  Expeditionary 
Force  would  have  become 
simply  an  organization  to 
supply  replacement  troops 
for  the  Allied  armies; 
America,  a  recruiting  ground 
for  France  and  England. 

From  the  very  first,  Per- 
shing's decision  was  against 
anything  that  would  operate 
adversely  to  the  formation 
of  an  American  army.  He 
had  seen  years  of  service 
with  the  American  soldier- 
he  had  an  absolute  faith  in 
Pershing  believed  that  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  Allied  cause  would 
be  the  development  of  an  American  army.  He 
was  stubborn  in  this  belief,  and  he  had  need  to 
be  stubborn,  but  he  was  not  stubborn  to  the 
point  of  narrowness:  when  the  great  German 
drive  in  the  spring  of  191 8  developed  one  crisis, 
and  then  another,  he  voluntarily  let  his  troops 
go  into  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 

Looking  back,  now  that  the  stress  of  those 
awful  days  is  over,  the  decision  seems  obvious. 
But,  if  we  are  to  put  a  proper  value  upon  this 
decision  in  estimating  Pershing's  character, 
we  must  remember  that  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate events  strongly  tended  toward  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  French  and  British  plans.  Had 
the  enemy  launched  an  attack,  and  had  that 
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attack  been  successful, 
Pershing  would  have  been 
universally  condemned- for 
his  refusal  to  strengthen  the 
Allied  armies  with  his  men. 
The  far-seeing  plan  that 
defies  immediateconditions, 
only  receives  popular  ap- 
proval when  the  course  of 
events  has  justified  it. 

The  bigness  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  bigness  of  Per- 
shing's solution  of  it,  can 
be  judged  from  this  fact: 
Pershing  had  not  been  long 
in  France  when  he  decided 
that  the  plans  for  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Force 
should  be  made  on  such  a 
scale  that,  if  necessary,  it 
could  carry  on  the  war. 
While  he  did  not  expect  it, 
yet  he  believed  it  was 
possible  that  France  might 
fall  out,  that  England  might 
fall  out.  Therefore,  every- 
thing must  be  planned  so 
that  America  could  carry  on 
thewarsingle-handed.  That 
Pershing  was  justified  in 
believing  either  or  both  of 
these  eventualities  to  have 
been  among  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  the  smashing 
German  offensive  of  March- 
July,  1 918,  gave  proof— the 
British  were  quickly  rolled 
back  over  hard-won  territory  almost  to  the 
doors  of  Amiens,  a  gap  40  kilometers  wide 
opened  between  the  French  and  British  lines, 
the  way  to  the  sea  open  to  the  enemy,  the 
French  line  forced  back  to  within  70  kilometers 
of  Paris,  and  the  capital  of  the  French  nation 
on  the  point  of  being  evacuated  to  the  Boche. 
Blackest  pessimism  prevailed:  anything,  even 
collapse  of  the  Allied  defensive,  was  then  pos- 
sible. 

Just  how  big  Pershing  saw  America's  task 
in  the  World  War,  is  evidenced  by  the  cable- 
gram that  he  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  July  15,  191 7,  less  than  a  month  after  his 
arrival    in    France.     Here   are   two   extracts: 

"Plans  should  contemplate  sending  over 
at  least  one  million  men  by  next  May." 

"Plans   for   the   future   should   be   based, 


On  the 
dieu  to 


WITH    PREMIER    CLEMENCEAU 

occasion  of  a  visit  by  Clemenceau  and  Tar- 
the  American  headquarters  at  Chaumont 

especially  in  reference  to  the  manufacture,  etc., 
of  artillery,  aviation,  and  other  material,  on 
three  times  this  force,  i.e.,  at  least  three  mil- 
lion men.  Such  a  programme  of  construction 
should  be  completed  within  two  years." 

Pershing  expected  this  programme  to  dove- 
tail into  the  World  War,  thus  wise:  The  Allies 
would  hold  the  battle-lines  during  the  cam- 
paign months  of  191 7.  He  believed  that  this 
was  possible,  for  Germany  was  obviously  re- 
maining on  the  defensive  on  the  Western  front, 
concentrating  her  activities  on  the  Eastern 
front,  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  Russia 
as  a  fighting  factor.  By  the  spring  of  1918, 
America  with  an  army  of  a  million  men,  would 
take  over  a  sector,  and  begin  joint  operations 
with  the  Allies.  If  these  operations  of  19 18, 
failed  to  reduce  the  enemy,  then  by  the  spring 
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of  1 919,  the  Americans  would  have  an  addi- 
tional three  million  men  to  put  in  action  and 
could  begin  a  great  sweeping  offensive,  in  co- 
operation with  the  French  and  British  if  they 
were  still  aggressive  forces  in  the  war,  but 
without  either  or  both  of  them  if,  meanwhile, 
one  or  both  had 
dropped  out. 

The  troop  pro- 
gramme having  been 
made,  the  question 
was:  Where  should 
the  American  army 
operate?  The  British 
army  had  developed 
their  huge  system 
near  the  English 
Channel.  These 
ports  were,  conse- 
quently not  open  for 
our  use.  It  required 
careful  consideration 
to  determine  the 
correct  answer. 

By  the  end  of  July, 
1 91 7,'  the  decision 
had  been  made: 
Lorraine  should  be 
the  field  of  opera- 
tions for  the  A.E.F. 
The  decision  was 
made  by  General  Per- 
shing in  consultation 
with  his  staff,  then 
submitted  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  Allied 
commanders,  and  by 
them  approved. 

The  reasons  which 
led  to  this  decision, 
are  thus  outlined  in 
"  Notes  on  Opera- 
tions" prepared  by 
the  Chief  of  the 
Operations  Section, 
General  Staff: 


initiative.  Manifestly  the  German  was  well 
content  to  keep  the  war  from  his  own 
frontiers. 

'The  English  naturally  desired  to  keep  their 
forces  next  the  Channel;  in  this  way  they  im- 
mediately covered  their  ports  in  France  and  re- 
duced their  lines 
of  communication. 
French  ports  are 
notoriously  poor  and, 
while  a  few  hundred 
thousand  additional 
men  might  be 
supplied  through 
the  Channel  ports, 
those  ports  were 
already  more  or  less 
congested  with  Eng- 
lish shipping.  Then, 
too,  if  we  attempted 
to  use  the  same 
ports  as  the  British, 
an  inevitable  con- 
gestion of  lines  of 
communication 
would  follow. 

"Turning  for  a 
moment  to  the 
question  of  employ- 
ing the  additional 
combat  troops  that 
America  could  fur- 
nish it  is  apparent 
that  the  Briey  Basin 
to  the  west  of  Metz, 
the  coal  regions  to 
the  east  of  Metz, 
the  vital  railroad 
communications  in 
the  same  regions, 
and  the  fortress 
itself  bore  much  the 
same  importance  to 
the  German  cause 
did    Paris    and 


as 


GENERAL  PERSHING  DECORATED  BY  THE  FRENCH 

The  General  after  having  received  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  near  his  headquarters  at  Chaumont 

the  Channel  ports  to 

"  The  course  of  the  war  as  fixed  by  the  opera-  that  of  the  Allies.    True  this  importance  of  the 

tions  of  August  and  September,  1 914,  had  kept  regions  on  either  side  of  Metz  to  the  Ger- 

themassesofbothsidestothewestoftheWoevre.  man  could  only  be  turned  to  the  advantage 

The  overshadowing  importance  of  Paris  and  the  of  the  Allies  by  a  powerful  offensive,  but  such 

Channel  ports  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies  kept  the  an   offensive    would    not,   only    relieve    any 

Allied  masses  to  the  west  of  the  Woevre  as  long  enemy  pressure  in  the  north  of  France  but, 

as  the  German  chose  to  keep  his  masses  there.or  if  successful,  might  also  be  expected  to  free  the 

until  the  Allies  could  muster  such  a  superiority  whole  of  northern  France  as  a  minimum  result 

as  would  enable  them  to    regain   complete  — and  it  was  precisely  a  successful  offensive 
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in  which  millions  of  Americans  should  partici- 
pate to  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  looked 
forward.  Now,  while  the  Channel  ports  were 
congested,  the  French  ports  farther  south  were 
not  being  used  to  capacity,  and  investigation 
showed  that  this  capacity  could  be  largely 
increased.  If,  then,  the  railroad  communica- 
tions were  suitable  it  was  natural  that  our 
eventual  theatre  of  operations  should  be  chosen 
in  Lorraine  with  our  base  ports  those  of  south- 
western France.  The  map  showed  adequate 
railroad  facilities,  and  investigation  showed 
that  our  lines  of  communication  would  not 
materially  interfere  with  those  necessary  to 
the  French  masses  in  the  north." 

The  area  included  between  Tours,  Orleans, 
Montargis,  Bourges,  and  Chateauroux,  was 
chosen  as  the  place  where  the  main  depots  of 
supply  should  be  located.  This  district  was  a 
safe  distance  behind  the  battle-lines,  even 
should  the  enemy  succeed  in  forcing  them 
forward  for  a  considerable  distance.  It  was 
crossed  by  railways  running  from  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  from  the  Atlantic 
ports  south  of  Brest,  hot  only  to  the  Lorraine 
region,  but  also  to  Paris  and  to  the  Channel. 
Considering  the  then  existing  Western  front 
as  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  centre  of  this  arc  was 
the  area  chosen  for  the  main  supply  depots 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  We 
here  see  another  instance  of  Pershing's  pre- 
cautionary foresight:  It  was  his  view  that 
when  the  American  army  was  once  organized, 
it  should  be  able  to  stop  any  offensive  any- 
where along  the  line,  that  no  matter  where 
it  might  be  necessary  for  it  to  fight,  its  supply 
system  should  be  able  to  function  with  the 
least  possible  delay  and  inconvenience. 

The  same  principle  led  to  the  selection  of 
Chaumont  as  the  location  of  American  General 
Headquarters — G.H.Q.  as  it  was  always  re- 
ferred to  in  the  army.  The  Americans  were 
to  operate  somewhere  between  Belfort  and 
the  Argonne;  and  Chaumont  is  the  centre  of 
the  smaller  arc  formed  by  this  section  of  the 
battle-line. 

The  American  G.H.Q.  was  transferred  from 
the  Rue  de  Constantine,  Paris,  to  Chaumont 
on  August  31,  191 7.  There  now  happened 
a  thing,  very  small  in  itself,  but  which  pleased 
Pershing  very  much  and  which  he  enjoys  re- 
calling. The  Commander-in-Chief  and  one 
of  his  aides  were  travelling  to  Chaumont  by 
motor  car.  They  had  got  off  the  direct  road. 
Just  outside  a  little  village,  a  punctured  tire 


held  them  up.  A  very  good  looking,  rather 
portly  lady  of  middle  age  walked  by.  Pershing 
had  been  seated  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside, 
watching  the  repair  of  the  tire.  He  stood  up: 
"Good  afternoon,  Madame,"  said  he,  in 
French.  "Can  you  tell  me  where  the  road 
we're  on,  leads?"  She  gave  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  a  quick  glance.  "Yes,  Monsieur," 
she  replied,  "it  leads  to  Berlin." 

Another  story  is  told  of  Pershing  and  those 
flying  motor  trips  between  Paris  and  Chau- 
mont. One  evening,  a  stop  was  made  by  the 
roadside  for  supper.  Th?  basket  was  got  out 
of  the  motor  car  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  three  or  four  officers  who  were  with 
him,  seated  themselves  on  the  grass.  From 
a  section-house,  about  seventy-five  yards  away, 
came  a  little  boy  and  girl.  Those  were  the 
days  when  France  had  none  too  much  to  eat. 
Standing  a  few  yards  off,  the  two  toddlers 
watched  with  hungry  eyes  the  supper  of  the 
American  officers.  Pershing  offered  them 
some  sandwiches.  They  were  coaxed  out  of 
their  shyness  and  joined  the  circle.  Other 
children  came  from  the  section-house:  there 
was  a  big  family  of  them,  and,  one-by-one, 
they  were  added  to  the  supper-party.  The 
last  to  join  was  the  oldest,  a  lad  of  fourteen. 
He  looked  at  Pershing  and  his  eyes  widened. 

"C'est  General  Pershing,"  he  whispered  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ran  back  to  the 
section-house. 

The  father  and  mother  now  came  out. 
They  bowed  and  expressed  their  thanks  for 
"the  honor  that  had  been  done  their  humble 
home."  Once  more  on  the  road  for  Chaumont, 
Pershing  gave  his  orderly  a  standing  order  that 
there  should  always  be  a  box  of  candy  or  cake 
or  some  similar  thing  to  present  to  the  children, 
and  unless  minutes  were  vitally  important, 
the  stop  at  the  section-house  thereafter  be- 
came an  invariable  item  in  the  run  of  the  C- 
in-C's  car  from  Chaumont  to  Paris. 

Immediately  upon  Pershing's  arrival  in 
France  there  were  many  problems  that  pressed 
for  solution,  problems  that  had  to  be  worked 
out  before  there  could  be  a  great  American 
army  in  the  World  War.  One  of  the  first,  one 
of  the  most  important,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  these  problems,  was  the  creation  of  a  general 
staff.  To  the  person  unacquainted  with  the 
organization  and  functioning  of  great  armies, 
that  phrase,  "a  general  staff,"  is  meaningless. 
A  general  staff  may  be  described  as  the  brains 
and  nerve  system  of  an  army.     It  is  that  which 
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makes  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  endeavor  that  the  world  has  produced, 

men  to  be  brought  together,  and,  instead  of  It  was  the  absence  of  an  efficient  general  staff 

being  a  mob,  welded  into  a  homogeneous  entity,  that  caused  the  quick  collapse  of  the  French 

A  general   staff  is  the  organization    through  defence  in  1870.     Since  that  costly  object  lesson, 

which    the    Commander-in-Chief    directs    an  the  French  have  been  building  up,  perfecting, 

army.     It    studies    strategy,    makes    battle-  a  general   staff.     Germany   had   an   excellent 

plans,  works  out  system  so  that  every  vast  general  staff  in  1870,  and  Germany  since  has 

detail  will  dovetail  with  every  other  vast  detail,  given  much  attention  to  perfecting  it  in  every 

the  system  that  means  that  any  army  will  be  detail.     One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  vast 

supplied  with  transportation,  food,   clothing,  army  manoeuvres  that  the  European  nations 

ordnance,  ammunition,  medical  supplies,  hos-  hold,  is  to  give  the  general  staff  actual  exper- 

pital  accommodations.  ience  in  the  practical  handling  of  large  bodies 

To  get   some  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  of  soldiers.     It  was  the  splendid  efficiency  of 

difficulties  of  this  work,  let  us  begin  with  the  the  German  general  staff  that  gave  the  Central 

fact  that  a  single  division   (26,000  men)   re-  Powers  such  tremendous  striking  power  in  the 

quires   the   equivalent   of  25   French   railway  World  War;  large  numbers  of  troops  with  all 

cars   to  supply  its   normal  daily  consumption,  the  necessary  artillery,  etc.,  could  be  quickly 

But  when  there  is  battle  these  troops  them-  concentrated  for  a  battering-ram  drive  on  one 

selves  must  be  shifted,  concentrated,  manoeu-  section  of  the  Allied  line,  and  then  as  quickly 

vred.     It  requires  50  trains,  50  cars  to  the  shifted  for  a  like  drive  on  another  section, 

train,  to  transport  a  division.     Not  only  must  Since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  largest 

its  normal  supplies  be  brought  up  (though  the  body  of  men  that  the  United  States  ever  gath- 

division  may  have  received  sudden  orders  for  ered  into  one  operating  unit  was  the  Punitive 

a  quick  move,  its  supplies  must  none  the  less  Expedition  into  Mexico.     That  body,  all  told, 

reach  it)  but  vast  quantities  of  ammunition,  would  just  about  make  up  a  single  division 

of  ordnance,  must  be  hastened  forward,  fresh  in  the  World  War.     The  average  experience 

troops  must  be  brought  in  to  support  a  threat-  of  our  highest  officers  in  the  Regular  Army 

ened  portion  of  the  front,  troops  must  be  trans-  was  in  the  command  of  regiments.     We  held 

ferred  from  one  portion  of  the  line  to  another,  no  manoeuvres  as  manoeuvres  are  known  in 

and  the  wounded  must  be  transported  back  to  Europe.     Our  officers  had  made  a  study  of 

the  hospitals.  general  staff  organization,  but  it  was  all  theory 

For  a  general  staff  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be  that  had  not  been  put  to  the  test  of  practice, 

in  immediate  touch  with  all  the  manifold  ac-  This  was  one  reason  why  Germany  looked 

tivities  that  it  is  directing.     Since  one  man  with  scorn  upon  any  possible  American  military 

can  attend  only  to  a  certain  amount  of  detail,  effort;  it  was  one  more  reason  why  both  the 

it  is  necessary  for  a  general  staff  to  be  divided  French  and  British  thought  American  troops 

into  sections,  and  each  section  into  sub-sections,  should  become  parts  of  their  armies. 

Between  all  of  these,  both  sections  and  sub-  Once,  in  the  early  days  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  when 

sections,   there  must   be   closest   cooperation,  Pershing  was  talking  of  the  organization  of  an 

immediate  coordination.  American  army,  a  high   French  officer  said: 

A  general  staff  may  be  likened  to  the  govern-  "  But  you  have  no  general   staff.    And   it 

ing  force  in  a  great  corporation,  except  for  takes  thirty  years  to  organize  a  general  staff." 

these  two  big  differences:  first,  no  corporation,  "It  never  took  America  thirty  years  to  do 

not  the  biggest  in  the  world,  numbers  as  many  anything,"  was  the  characteristic  reply, 

employees  as  there  were  soldiers  and  workers  There  could  be  no  greater,  more  convincing 

in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces:  second,  testimonial    to    Pershing's    executive    ability, 

and  more  important,  every  corporation  has  a  to  his  genius  for  organization  than  the  rapidity 

standardized  job  to  perform  (if  it  is  a  railroad,  with  which  he  built  up  his  general  staff.     In 

for  instance,  it  runs  a  certain  number  of  trains  little  more  than  a  year  after  Pershing  landed 

over  a  certain  amount  of  trackage),  but  the  in   France,   his  general  staff  was  functioning 

work  of  the  general  staff  of  an  army  in  battle,  under  the  strain  of  the  most  difficult  campaign 

can  never  be  standardized;  its  daily  work  is  to  of  the  World   War.     The   Meuse-Argonne  is 

meet  emergencies.  history's  justification  of  Pershing's  confidence. 

An  efficient  general  staff  of  a  great  army  is  The  C-in-C's  requests  for  officers  from  the 

undoubtedly  the  finest  example  of  organized  United  States  were  strictly  limited  to   those 
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whom  he  wanted  to  do  staff  work,  officers  that 
he  knew  were  experts  in  certain  lines.  He 
might  send  a  list  of  40  names  and  out  of  this 
40  get  25.  The  answer  would  be  returned  that 
the  others  were  needed  for  work  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  news  came  to  the  various  posts 
that  "Pershing  has  sent  for  so-and-so,"  the 
impression  got  about  that  Pershing  was  picking 
all  the  officers  for  the  A.  E.  F.  Pershing  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  selection  of  the  officers 
of  the  regiments  and  divisions  than  he  had 
with  the  selection  of  the  enlisted  men  who  com- 
posed them.  Regiments  and  divisions  were 
made  up,  complete,  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  arrival  in  France,  not 
until  he  had  seen  the  officers  handling  their 
men,  that  he  made  and  unmade  them.  Of  the 
careers  in  the  World  War  that  were  brought  to 
an  end  in  the  "canning  station"  at  Blois,  some 
got  as  far  as  the  battle-line,  some  got  no  farther 
than  the  training  areas. 

Another  big  problem  that  Pershing  realized 
pressed  for  immediate  solution  was  that  re- 
presented by  the  business  side  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  There  was  a  great  need 
for  large  quantities  of  materials  of  all  kinds; 
shipping  was  limited;  it  became  increasingly 
apparent  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pur- 
chase a  large  proportion  of  these  materials 
in  Europe.  Under  the  law,  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  the  Medical  Corps,  the  Engineer 
Corps,  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air  Service,  the 
Ordnance  Department,  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  etc., 
each  had  the  right  of  individual  purchase  to 
meet  its  individual  needs.  After  three  years 
of  war,  the  supplies  in  the  available  markets 
were  very  limited.  When  these  various  ser- 
vices of  the  American  Army  with  their  huge 
demands  entered  these  depleted  markets,  the 
result  was  inevitable — there  was  competition, 
a  rise  in  prices,  market  conditions  that  were 
already  disordered  became  chaotic. 

Pershing  did  not  wait  to  ask  Congress  to 
amend  the  law.  That  would  have  meant 
fatal  delay.  With  his  customary  directness, 
and  an  ingenuity  for  commercial  organization 
unexpected  in  a  soldier,  he  devised  a  purchasing 
board:  this  board  was  to  be  made  up  of  the 
heads  of  the  various  services,  each  making 
the  purchases  for  his  own  service,  as  the  law 
required,  and  with  the  funds  that  Congress 
had  granted  him  for  that  purpose;  but  in  charge 
of  the  board  there  was  to  be  a  head,  appointed 
by    General    Pershing,    and  purchases  could 


only  be  made  when  he  approved  of  them.  Thus, 
while  each  service  was  represented  by  an  officer 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  needs,  the  pur- 
chasing for  the  A.  E.  F.,  was  coordinated,  was 
brought  together  as  one  big  business  proposi- 
tion. Competition  was  eliminated,  prices  re- 
duced, and  no  one  service  allowed  to  overstock 
at  the  expense  of  another  service. 

In  a  memorandum,  Pershing  submitted  this 
business  proposal  to  a  Board  of  Officers  con- 
vened for  the  purpose.  These  officers  decided 
against  the  proposal. 

It  is  one  of  Pershing's  characteristics  that 
he  likes  to  hear  opinions,  whether  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  his  ideas.  If  an  objection 
strikes  him  as  sound,  he  has  no  hesitancy  in 
changing  his  mind;  if  an  objection  does  not 
strike  him  as  sound,  neither  has  he  any  hes- 
itancy in  sticking  to  his  original  conclusion. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Board  of  Officers 
did  not  convince  him.  On  August  29,  1917, 
he  issued  an  order  establishing  the  General 
Purchasing  Board  and  appointing  a  General 
Purchasing  Agent  for  the  A.  E.  F.  Some 
conception  of  the  immensity  of  the  business 
activities  of  this  Board  can  be  obtained  from 
these  figures:  from  June,  191 7,  to  December, 
1918,  material  aggregating  17,868,331  tons, 
was  brought  together  in  France  for  the  use  of 
the  A.  E.  F.;  of  this  total,  7,675,410  tons  were 
brought  as  trans-Atlantic  cargo  and  unloaded 
in  France,  and  10,192,921  tons  were  purchased 
in  Europe. 

This  coordination  of  the  business  activities 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  not  only  made  for  economy, 
for  speed,  for  the  best  utilization  of  available 
supplies,  but  it  also  created  a  central  authority 
that  could  negotiate  not  only  with  the  French 
Government,  but  also  with  the  governments 
of  neutral  nations.  The  economic,  the  di- 
plomatic complications  in  which  many  of  these 
negotiations  were  involved,  could  only  have 
been  untangled  by  a  strong  central  authority. 

It  is  a  deep-seated  trait  of  human  nature  to 
cling  to  established  rights  and  privileges.  The 
right  to  purchase,  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
services  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  an 
old  prerogative.  The  creation  of  the  General 
Purchasing  Board  was  an  invasion  of  this 
prerogative.  The  majority  of  those  whom  the 
order  affected,  accepted  it  and  played  their 
part  under  it  efficiently.  But  there  were  those 
who  resented  it,  who  rebelled.  Pershing  simply 
removed  them  from  their  jobs  and  sent  them 
back  to  America.     He  believed  that  the  only 
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AMERICAN    OPERATED    RAILROADS    IN    FRANCE 

Using  the  west  coast  ports  through  which  we  handled  most  of  our 
men  and  supplies,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  over  railroads  that 
crossed  France  from  the  coast  to  the  big  supply  bases  near  the  front 


way  to  win  the  war  was  to  have  efficient  organ- 
ization, and  that  the  only  way  to  have  efficient 
organization  was  to  have  a  central  authority. 
He  applied  the  same  principle  to  the  army  in 
the  field,  to  the  Service  of  Supply:  The  control 
of  the  General  Staff  must  be  absolute;  if  a  man 
could  not  subordinate  himself  to  this  control, 
he  had  to  go.  Pershing  was  inexorable  in 
carrying  out  this  policy.  He  knew  that  it  was 
a  policy  that  would  make  him  enemies;  but, 
more  important,  he  knew  it  was  a  policy  that 
would  make  for  efficiency. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Marshal  Joffre  had 
been  told,  when  he  was  in  Washington,  that 
the  "Plan  of  Nivelle"  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  when  the  First  Division 
landed  in  France,  the  Americans  discovered 
that  the  French  had  their  plans  already  ar- 


ranged for  training  it.  A  French  division  was 
immediately  put  with  the  First  Division,  and 
the  Americans  were  shown  how,  according  to 
the  French  theory,  they  ought  to  fight. 

The  French,  and  the  British  as  well,  had 
settled  down  to  trench  warfare;  they  looked 
upon  the  hand  grenade  as  the  chief  weapon 
of  the  infantryman;  they  believed  in  limited 
objectives,  in  a  war  of  position. 

The  American  theory  of  war  was  diametric- 
ally opposed  to  this.  The  Americans  believed 
that  the  rifle  was  the  chief  weapon  of  the 
infantryman,  they  believed  in  open  battle,  in 
a  war  of  movement. 

The  Americans  wanted  the  American  troops 
trained  according  to  the  American  theory. 
The  French  laughed  at  them;  they  said  that  the 
rifle  was  an  obsolete  weapon,  and  that  there 
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would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  of  movement 
in  the  struggle  with  Germany.  There  were 
many  officers  in  the  armies  of  the  Allies  who 
believed  the  Hun,  in  his  great  system  of 
trenches,  to  be  invincible,  who  believed  that 
the  best  the  Allies  could  do  would  be  to  hold 
the  line,  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  a  stale- 
mate. 

As  additional  divisions  arrived  from  America, 
they  too  were  taken  in  hand  by  the  French 
for  training.  It  was  apparent  that  the  French 
regarded  this  as  a  practice  that  was  to  continue 
throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  it  was  also 
apparent  that  they  believed  that  the  Americans 
when  trained,  would  go  into  the  trenches 
brigaded  with  the  French,  under  the  command 
of  French  divisional  officers. 

The  situation  for  Pershing  was  one  of  the 
utmost  difficulty.  He  was  unalterable  in  his 
decision  that  there  should  be  an  American 
army  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  that 
this  army  should  be  trained  according  to  the 
American  theory  of  making  war;  but  while  that 
army  was  being  organized  and  trained,  he  had 
to  ask  France  and  England  to  continue  to  hold 
the  battle-lines  as  they  had  already  done  for 
three  cruel  years,  he  had  to  ask  the  assistance 
of  the  French  Government  in  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  much-needed  supplies,  he  had  to 
secure  from  the  French  army  ordnance,  am- 
munition, airplanes,  etc.,  which  he  knew  Ameri- 
can arsenals  and  factories  could  not  produce 
in  time  for  a  191 8  offensive,  he  had  to  negotiate 
with  the  French  Government  for  the  use  of 
railways,  docks,  barracks,  etc.  All  these  things 
he  had  to  ask  of  the  French,  but  when  the 
French  asked  to  use  our  troops,  he  had  to  say — 
no,  he  was  keeping  them  so  that  he  could  organ- 
ize an  American  army. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  French — and  Per- 
shing— saw  this  American  army  developing 
during  these  months.  It  was  on  July  1,  1917, 
that  Pershing  had  sent  the  cablegram  asking 
for  an  army  of  a  million  men  in  France  by  May, 
1918.  On  November  1st,  four  months  after  the 
cablegram  had  been  sent  and  almost  seven 
months  after  we  had  declared  war,  there  were 
barely  a  hundred  thousand  American  soldiers 
in  France. 

In  gauging  the  pressure  of  events  upon 
Pershing  during  the  last  half  of  191 7,  we  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  during  this  black  period 
that  Russia  collapsed,  releasing  many  German 
divisions  for  other  offensives,  and  that  Italy, 
before  an  Austro-German   drive   of   amazing 


power,  almost  collapsed.  Everyone  felt  that  the 
great  German  blow  would  fall  on  the  Western 
front  in  the  spring  of  19 18. 

This  was  the  period  that  saw  a  good  deal 
of  criticism  of  the  Americans,  criticism  that 
naturally  centred  on  their  leader.  A  subtle 
propaganda  was  started  against  Pershing. 
It  spread  from  Paris  and  London  to  America, 
particularly  to  Washington.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  Pershing  was  not  getting  along  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Allies,  that  he  would  not 
unite  with  them  for  coordinated  action.  From 
Americans,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  there  also 
came  criticism.  This  was  chiefly  to  the  effect 
that  month  after  month  was  slipping  by,  but 
that  our  soldiers  were  doing  no  fighting. 

Toward  the  end  of  191 7,  there  came  another 
pressing  request  to  Pershing,  for  the  use  of 
American  troops.  It  came  from  the  British. 
A  division,  according  to  the  British  army 
regulations,  is  made  up  of  12  battalions.  But 
their  losses  had  been  so  great  that,  by  the  end 
of  191 7,  there  were  only  about  9  battalions 
to  the  division.  Their  own  supply  of  man- 
power, they  said,  was  exhausted.  They  wanted 
Pershing  to  let  them  have  150  battalions 
(1,000  men  to  the  battalion)  so  that  they  could 
bring  their  divisions  up  to  normal  strength. 
These  American  battalions  were  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  British  regiments.  If  Pershing 
would  let  the  British  have  these  1 50  battalions, 
they  (the  British)  would  supply  the  shipping 
to  transport  them  overseas. 

In  judging  this  proposition,  we  must  re- 
member that  shipping  was  at  a  tremendous 
premium  in  those  days,  that  Great  Britain 
needed  every  ship  to  keep  her  army  supplied, 
to  keep  herself  from  starvation.  To  see  the 
proposition  as  Pershing  saw  it:  America  was 
lamentably  behind  in  her  oversea  troop  pro- 
gramme because  of  lack  of  shipping,  here  was 
an  opportunity  to  secure  transportation  for 
1  50,000  troops,  and  the  Boche  was  going  to  make 
a  great  drive  in  the  spring. 

Pershing's  courage,  tact,  and  patience  are 
shown  by  the  way  he  handled  this  proposition. 
It  was  discussed  at  length  at  a  number  of  con- 
ferences, and  the  great  need  of  the  British, 
made  them  rather  insistent  upon  its  acceptance. 
The  matter  was  first  brought  up  in  December, 
191 7.  Pershing  talked  it  over  with  Haig 
during  a  visit  to  the  latter's  headquarters  on 
December  28th.  There  were  discussions  at 
meetings  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  the 
question  being  brought  to  a  head  at  the  con- 
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ference  at  Versailles  on  January  29th.  Present 
at  this  conference  were  Lloyd  George,  Generals 
Robertson,  Haig,  and  Wilson,  Lord  Milner, 
and  Generals  Pershing  and  Bliss.  The  British 
urged  their  great  need  of  men,  and  the  expected 
German  drive.  Pershing  stated  that  the  only 
way  for  the  American  army,  or  for  any  other 
army,  to  be  efficient,  was  for  it  to  develop  a 
strong  national  spirit,  a  strong  national  pride, 
and  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  the 
soldiers  fought  under  their  own  officers  and 
under  their  own  flag.  Pershing  also  stated 
that  for  the  Allies  to  win  the  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  America  should  throw  her  full 
strength — military,  industrial,  and  financial — 
— into  the  struggle,  and  that  he  knew  that 
America  would  not  do  this  unless  there  was 
the  inspiration  of  an  American  army  in  the 
field.  He  also  stated  in  unequivocal  language 
that  he  would  consent  to  nothing  that  looked 
toward  the  permanent  incorporation  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  either  the  French  or  British 
armies;  but  that,  to  meet  the  expected  spring 
crisis,  he  would  approve  of  the  British  trans- 
porting six  American  divisions  which  would  go 
in  training  in  the  area  behind  the  British  lines, 
and  which  in  case  of  grave  emergency  could  be 
thrown  into  the  British  lines.  We  get  an 
illuminating  side-light  on  the  Allied  attitude 
toward  American  troops,  and  their  use  in  the 
war,  from  the  fact  that  the  conference  decided 
to  continue  the  discussion  the  next  day. 

The  following  morning,  before  the  confer- 
ence, Lloyd  George  told  Pershing  that  the 
objections. which  Pershing  had  presented  on 
the  previous  day  to  the  amalgamation  scheme, 
and  also  the  proposition  he  had  submitted 
were  absolutely  sound.  Lloyd  George  said 
that  he  had  made  this  statement  to  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  after  Pershing  had 
left  the  room  the  day  before.  Lloyd  George 
and  General  Maurice  signed  the  memorandum 
prepared  by  Pershing  for  the  transport  and 
training  of  six  American  divisions  by  the 
British.  The  divisions  brought  over  under 
this  agreement  did  not  arrive  until  April. 
They  again  come  into  the  story  when  the 
month  of  April  is  reached. 

Back  in  the  fall  of  191 7,  Lloyd  George  sent 
a  telegram  to  Pershing  asking  him  to  come  to 
Paris. 

"  We  must  have  a  supreme  war  council," 
said  the  English  Premier. 

"No  council  ever  won  a  war,"  Pershing  re- 
plied.   "  We  must  have  a  supreme  commander." 


From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  there  had 
been  jealousies,  friction,  a  lack  of  cohesion 
between  the  Allies.  In  spite  of  agreements, 
there  had  been  no  big  combined  attack,  no 
big  concentration  of  strength  such  as  had 
given  the  Boche  his  giant  hitting  power. 

The  Supreme  War  Council  was  duly  organ- 
ized, and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Versailles  on 
December  1,  1917.  As  a  military  factor  in 
the  war,  it  was  useless:  it  could  only  advise, 
it  could  not  command. 

The  expected  spring  offensive  was  launched 
by  the  enemy  on  March  21st.  The  German 
army  now  on  the  Western  front  was  by  far  the 
most  formidable  force  that  had  opposed  the 
Allies  on  any  one  front  during  the  war.  There 
were  186  divisions,  36  more  than  in  the  fall  of 
191 7,  on  this  front,  107  being  in  line  and  79  in 
reserve.  The  Germans  began  that  smashing 
advance  across  Picardy  which  in  nine  days 
brought  them  almost  to  Amiens. 

It  was  a  time  of  emergency,  of  crisis.  Per- 
shing's cherished  plans  for  the  organization 
of  an  American  army  must  be  put  aside;  the 
battle-line  must  be  held  at  all  cost.  On 
March  25,  19 18,  the  fifth  day  of  the  Picardy 
battle,  when  the  Germans  had  got  well  beyond 
Peronne,  Pershing  motored  to  Petain's  head- 
quarters at  Compeigne.  He  arrived,  with  his 
aide,  at  about  10  p.m.  Petain  was  expecting 
him.  The  French  Commander  had  spread 
out  the  map  of  the  right  of  the  French  line 
where  the  American  divisions  had  been  serving. 
Petain  urged  that  as  soon  as  possible  American 
divisions  relieve  French  divisions  in  quiet 
sectors  of  the  line  so  that  the  latter  might  be 
sent  to  the  battle.  Pershing  agreed  to  do 
this.  Petain  said  that  by  relieving  French 
divisions,  the  Americans  would  be  rendering 
the  maximum  aid  with  the  troops  which  they 
then  had  at  their  disposition. 

This  sudden  rush  of  the  Germans  across 
Picardy,  brought  the  Allies  a  little  closer  on  the 
question  of  the  appointment  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  for  the  Allied  armies.  But  even 
though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis,  the 
agreement  was  limited.  It  was  agreed  that 
General  Foch  should  be  "  in  supreme  command 
during  the  action."  In  other  words,  when 
there  was  no  action,  there  was  no  supreme 
command.  Foch  himself  said  that  such  an 
authority  with  such  limitations  amounted  to 
nothing.  It  was  on  March  29th  that  this 
appointment  was  announced  to  the  public. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  limitations.     The 
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announcement  was  greeted  with  universal 
approval. 

On  the  day  previous  to  this  announcement, 
Pershing  motored  to  the  Headquarters  of  the 
French  Third  Army,  at  Clermont.  He  was 
looking  for  General  Foch.  He  was  guided 
to  the  edge  of  the  town,  through  a  gate,  and 
into  a  tree-bordered  lane  that  led  to  a  house 
on  a  hill. 

While  waiting  to  see  General  Foch,  General 
Pershing  went  out  and  walked  in  the  garden 
with  his  aide.  They  paused  to  admire  a 
cherry  tree  which  was  in  full  bloom.  There 
was  no  sound  or  sight  that  would  make  one 
realize  that  not  more  than  thirty  kilometers  to 
the  northeast  the  French  were  at  that  moment 
counter-attacking  furiously  against  Montdidier 
and  to  the  east. 

General  Pershing  was  soon  ushered  into  the 
house.  M.  Clemenceau,  General  Foch,  Gen- 
eral Petain,  and  M.  Loucheur  were  there. 
They  explained  the  situation.  M .  Clemenceau, 
General  Petain,  and  M.  Loucheur  then  went 
into  the  garden,  and  General  Pershing  said  to 
General  Foch  what  he  had  come  to  say:  that 
the  Americans  were  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
their  part  in  the  fight  and  that  Pershing  stood 
ready  for  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  Amer- 
icans might  help. 

General  Foch  was  manifestly  touched.  He 
insisted  that  they  go  at  once  to  M.  Clemen- 
ceau. They  went  into  the  garden.  M.  Clem- 
enceau and  General  Petain  were  standing  by  a 
cedar  tree.  General  Foch  in  his  enthusiasm 
rushed  across  the  lawn,  holding  General  Per- 
shing by  the  arm.  He  told  them  quickly  what 
General  Pershing  had  said.  General  Pershing 
does  not  talk  French  fluently,  but  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  the  words  came 
readily: 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  the  American 
people  would  consider  it  a  great  honor  for  our 
troops  to  be  engaged  in  the  present  battle; 
I  ask  you  for  this  in  their  name  and  my  own. 

"Infantry,  artillery,  aviation,  all  that  we 
have,  is  yours;  use  it  as  you  wish.  More  will 
come,  in  numbers  equal  to  requirements. 

"  I  have  come  especially  to  tell  you  that  the 
American  people  will  be  proud  to  take  part  in 
the  greatest  and  finest  battle  of  history." 

Newspapers — French,  British,  and  American 
— made  much  of  this  meeting  of  March  28th. 
Its  dramatic  qualities  appealed  to  the  public's 
imagination,  to  its  emotions. 

Six  days  later  there  was  another  meeting. 


It  was  one  of  those  many  conferences  of  which 
nothing  was  made  public.  It  was  perhaps  the 
most  significant  conference  of  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3rd,  General  Per- 
shing left  Chaumont  by  automobile.  Reach- 
ing Beauvais  in  the  afternoon,  he  went  into 
conference  with  M.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Generals  Foch,  Petain,  Bliss,  Weygand, 
and  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  the 
high  command.  There  was  some  general  dis- 
cussion without  any  progress  toward  a  definite 
conclusion.  Every  proposition  that  was  made 
had  a  string  tied  to  it.  It  was  General  Per- 
shing who  made  the  direct  argument  for  a  single 
commander  for  all  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
Western  front. 

'The  principle  of  unity  of  command  is 
undoubtedly  the  correct  one  for  the  Allies 
to  follow,"  Pershing  urged.  "  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  possible  to  have  unity  of  action  without 
a  supreme  commander.  The  Allies  have  al- 
ready had  experience  enough  in  trying  to 
coordinate  the  operations  of  their  armies 
without  success.  There  never  has  been  real 
unity  of  action.  Such  coordination  between 
two  or  three  armies  is  impossible  no  matter 
who  the  commanders-in-chief  may  be.  Each 
commander-in-chief  is  interested  in  his  own 
army,  and  cannot  get  the  other  commander's 
point  of  view  nor  grasp  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  supreme  commander  and 
believe  that  the  success  of  the  Allied  cause  de- 
pends upon  it.  I  think  that  the  necessary 
action  should  be  taken  by  this  council  at  once. 
I  am  in  favor  of  conferring  the  supreme  com- 
mand upon  General  Foch." 

This  statement  brought  the  French  and 
British  to  an  agreement,  but  in  preparing  the 
necessary  resolution,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
American  Army  should  not  be  included. 

Pershing  protested  immediately: 

"  I  think  this  resolution  should  include  the 
American 'Army.  The  arrangement  is  to  be 
in  force,  as  I  understand  it,  from  now  on,  and 
the  American  Army  will  soon  be  ready  to  func- 
tion as  such  and  should  be  included  as  an  entity 
like  the  British  and  French  armies." 

"There  is  no  American  Army  yet  as  such," 
said  one  of  the  Generals  of  the  Allied  armies, 
"as  its  units  are  either  in  training  or  are  amal- 
gamated with  the  British  and  French,, 

"There  may  not  be  an  American  Army  in 
force  functioning  now  but  there  soon  will  be," 
insisted  Pershing,  "and  I  want  this  resolution 
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to  apply  to  it  when  it  becomes  a  fact.  The 
American  Government  is  represented  here  at 
this  conference  and  in  the  war,  and  any  action 
as  to  the  supreme  command  that  includes  the 
British  and  French  armies  should  also  include 
the  American   Army." 

Pershing  carried  his  point.     The  following 
resolution  was  read  and  adopted: 

Beauvais,  April  3,  1918. 
General  Foch  is  charged  by  the  British,  French, 
and  American  governments  with  coordinating  the 


action  of  the  Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  front; 
in  this  capacity  he  is  conferred  with  all  the  necessary 
powers  looking  toward  an  effective  coordination. 
To  this  end,  the  British,  French,  and  American 
governments  entrust  to  General  Foch  the  strategic 
direction  of  military  operations. 

The  commanders-in-chief  of  the  British,  French, 
and  American  armies  each  exercises  the  tactical 
conduct  of  his  army  in  its  entirety.  Each  com- 
mander-in-chief will  have  the  right  to  appeal  to 
his  government  if  in  his  opinion,  his  army  is  en- 
dangered by  any  instruction  received  from  General 
Foch. 


THE  AIR  SERVICE  AT  THE  - 
ARGONNE-MEUSE 

The  Preparations  for  the  Battle.  Moving  from  St.  Mihiel 
to  the  Argonne.  The  German  Tactics.  A  German  Air- 
plane  Over    General    Pershing's    Headquarters.    The    Battle 

By  BRIG.-GEN.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  D.S.C.,  D.S.M.,  Com.L.H.,  C.G.,  C.M.G. 

Formerly  Commander  of  the  Air  Service  First  Army,  Group  of  Armies,  and  Army  of  Occupation  A.  E.  F. 


THE  Saint  Mihiel  battle  had  been 
brought  to  a  successful  termination. 
Fifteen  thousand  German  and  Aus- 
trian prisoners  filled  our  temporary 
detention  camps.  Cannon,  trans- 
port, and  booty  of  all  kinds  were  brought  in 
from  every  side.  Our  losses  had  been  almost 
negligible,  both  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground, 
because  we  had  taken  the  Germans  by  sur- 
prise. Not  that  they  were  fooled  about  where 
our  attack  would  take  place,  but  they  were 
completely  bewildered  as  to  the  exact  time 
and  method.  They  thought  that  we  would 
be  several  days  later,  but,  so  rapid  had  been 
our  concentration  and  so  effectually  had  we 
kept  them  out  of  the  air,  that  their  ordinary 
information  system  was  behind  time  in  its 
operations. 

Our  new  army  had  worked  very  well  on  its 
first  trial;  now  it  was  up  to  us  to  hit  the  Ger- 
mans at  their  vital  point — the  Argonne-Meuse 
front.  It  involved  a  shift  of  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line.  All  moves 
had  to  be  made  under  cover  of  night  by  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  while  the  airplanes  moved 
either  very  early  in  the  morning  or  just  at 
evening  to  conceal  themselves. 

Nothing  approaching  the  size  of  the  Amer- 


ican First  Army  had  ever  operated  in  the  Verdun 
area,  and  there  were  grave  fears  that  this  force 
could  not  possibly  be  supplied.  Our  staff 
was  so  confident  that  it  could  be  supplied  that 
they  proposed  attacking  within  a  week  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  operations  at  Saint  Mihiel. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  what  a  problem  confronted  the  Air 
Service.  An  entire  new  set  of  airdromes  had 
to  be  built,  in  very  rough  and  uneven  ground; 
all  the  hangars  moved  and  erected;  a  complete 
new  telephone  system  of  hundreds  of  miles  of 
wire  for  the  Air  Service  alone  installed,  and  a 
complete  new  change  of  base  made.  For 
instance,  every  group  of  airplanes  consumed 
an  average  of  1 ,500  gallons  of  gasolene  and  400 
gallons  of  oil  per  day,  while  each  bombardment 
group  dropped  five  tons  of  bombs.  This  whole 
move  was  so  arranged  by  the  Air  Service  that, 
first,  an  air  barrage  was  kept  up  to  prevent 
hostile  reconnaissance,  both  by  day  and  by 
night.  In  the  latter  case,  the  anti-aircraft 
artillery  and  searchlights  were  carefully  dis- 
posed along  the  usual  routes  of  enemy  night 
reconnaissance.  Then,  our  air  reconnaissance 
of  the  enemy  back  areas  was  pushed  with  the 
greatest  vigor  in  combination  with  the  air 
services  of  the  armies  on  both  our  flanks. 
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ST.    MIHIEL    AND    THE    ARGONNE 

After  the  successful  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  the  activities  of  the  Americans  were  transferred  to  the  Argonne.     In 

the  first  battle  the  American  air  forces  held  an  advantage  because  of  their  ability  to  fight  on  the  outside  of  the  salient, 

into  which  the  Germans  had  come  to  defend  themselves.     But  as  the  battle  of  the  Argonne  progressed  the  American 

planes  found  themselves  in  a  growing  salient,  and  they  were  handicapped  accordingly 


Above  all,  we  had  to  maintain  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible  in  the  move.  Artificial 
or  camouflage  hangars  and  airplanes  had  been 
constructed  and  set  up  on  many  of  the  new 
fields  that  we  intended  to  occupy.  Our  con- 
struction squadrons  took  these  down  and 
erected  the  real  hangars  during  the  night,  so 
that  no  difference  would  be  apparent  during 
the  day  from  above.  To  make  the  deception 
as  complete  as  possible,  we  feigned  an  attack 
on  Metz.  We  talked  guardedly  about  it  to 
the  men  who,  of  course,  passed  it  on  con- 
fidentially from  one  to  the  other.  Our  long 
range  artillery  shot  at  the  forts  of  Metz;  our 
bombardment  airplanes  attacked  the  railway 
station  and  all  their  depots  of  supplies  there, 
while  farther  away  to  the  east  we  sent  day 
bombardment  and  pursuit  air  groups  as  far 
east  as  Chateau  Salins. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  in  connection 
with  our  air  demonstration   in  front  of  the 


French  Eighth  Army.  For  all  but  the  first 
few  months  of  the  war,  their  front  had  been 
very  quiet — nothing  more  than  a  small  trench 
raid  or  the  pushing  of  air  reconnaissance  had 
taken  place.  Now  the  Germans  made  raids 
every  night;  air  fighting  went  on  at  a  great 
rate  with  every  appearance  that  the  attack 
was  to  take  place  there.  The  commander 
of  that  army  became  so  alarmed  over  the 
prospect  that  he  protested  to  French  General 
Headquarters  against  the  air  demonstrations, 
because  his  army  had  been  so  depleted  in 
personnel  that  he  would  be  unable  to  resist 
a  heavy  counter-attack  of  the  Germans  which 
was,  he  believed,  about  to  be  delivered. 

The  result  of  all  these  feints  was  to  cause  a 
great  deal  of  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans.  Their  troops  were  marched  back 
and  forth  to  points  that  they  believed  were 
threatened.  We  had  completely  taken  over 
the  "power  of  initiative";  they  were  on  the 
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THE    AIR    FORCES   AT  THE    ARGONNE 


Showing  the  concentration  of  British,  French,  Italian,  and  American  units.     There  were  more  units  engaged  in  the  St. 


Mihiel  offensive  than  in  the  Argonne  drive 


defensive  and  had  to  wait  for  us  to  attack. 
There  was  one  decided  thing  they  did  do,  how- 
ever. They  well  knew  that  we  were  going  to 
hit  in  the  direction  of  Treves  Gap,  some- 
where east  of  the  Argonne.  Their  air  service 
could  cover  this  whole  area  from  a  central 
point,  and,  in  addition,  act  against  the  flank 
of  the  French  Fourth  Army  west  of  the  Argonne 
Forest,  in  the  Champagne.  Furthermore, 
to  an  army  on  the  defensive  or  retreating'an 
air  service  is  of  the  greatest  use  because  it  is 
the  only  branch  that  may  seize  the  offensive 
and  hold  it  against  advancing  enemy  troops 
that  necessarily  have  to  use  the  roads  in  going 
forward.  Also,  the  faster  an  army  advances, 
particularly  in  a  rough  and  shell  torn  country 
such  as  this  area  was,  the  harder  it  is  for  the 


pursuer  to  build  his  airdromes  and  keep  his 
aviation  up  with  his  troops.  The  amount  of 
fuel  that  our  airplanes  could  carry  was  litt  e  more 
than  for  two  hours.  If  our  airdromes  were  an 
hour's  flight  from  the  lines  and  an  hour  back, 
we  could  do  nothing,  whereas  they,  on  the 
defensive,  would  be  falling  back  on  their  own 
airdromes  and  consequently  be  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  them.  Therefore,  the  Germans 
decided  to  concentrate  the  bulk  of  their  whole 
aviation  against  our  front. 

From  our  estimate  of  the  situation  we  had 
considered  it  certain  that  this  would  happen. 
Now  our  air  reconnaissance  told  us  that  it  was 
in  progress. 

The  high  command  had  decided  that,  jointly 
with     our    attack     in     the     Argonne,     the 
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French  Army,  under  General  Gouroud,  would 
attack  in  the  Champagne.  This  necessitated 
an  additional  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
French  Air  Division — that  splendid  force  of 
800  ships.  These  were  so  placed  that  they 
could  act  as  a  reserve  either  for  the  American 
First  Army  or  the  French  army.  Think 
of  the  difference  of  a  mobile  reserve  that 
now  moves  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour  as  distinguished  from  a  reserve  of  infantry, 
such  as  we  had  in  our  former  wars,  that  moved 
at  from  two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

THE    GERMANS    IN    THE    AIR 

NOW,  a  word  about  German  aviation. 
Many  supposed  that,  because  France, 
England,  and  America  were  against  Germany, 
their  production  and  delivery  of  airplanes  and 
their  general  efficiency  would  be  much  greater. 
This  was  not  the  case,  however.  The  Germans 
well  knew  what  noise  the  United  States  was 
making  about  a  twenty  thousand  airplane 
programme.  They,  therefore,  took  stock,  and 
decided  that,  while  the  Americans  could  not 
make  and  deliver  anything  like  that  number 
with  the  system  they  had  adopted,  to  be  safe 
they,  the  Germans,  would  adopt  a  ten  thousand 
airplane  programme.  This  was  adopted  and 
carried  out  by  them,  while,  on  our  side,  the 
total  number  of  squadrons  in  our  air  force, 
using  American  planes,  was  eleven  on  the  day 
of  the  Armistice,  with  a  strength  of  less  than 
two  hundred  ships  for  duty;  all  the  rest  were 
French  airplanes.  The  Germans  adopted 
types  easy  to  make,  easy  to  transport,  quick 
to  set  up,  and  easy  to  maintain. 

THE     ARGONNE     COMPARED     WITH     ST.     MIHIEL 

A  STUDY  of  our  general  problem  showed 
a  very  different  state  of  affairs  from 
that  encountered  in  the  Saint  Mihiel  opera- 
tions. Now  we  were  attacking  from  a  salient 
instead  of  against  a  salient.  Our  axis  of 
movement  was  on  the  line  Montfaucon- 
Romagne,  or  straight  out  from  our  centre. 
It  was  quite  certain  that  the  enemy  would 
quickly  avail  himself  of  these  conditions  and, 
on  the  ground,  make  use  of  the  ridges  to  our 
left  which  ran  out  from  the  Argonne  Forest, 
and  on  our  right,  the  positions  radiating  from 
the  Meuse  River  north  of  Verdun.  In  a  cor- 
responding way,  he  would  attack  us  in  the  air 
from  both  flanks,  attempt  to  scatter  our  avia- 
tion, and,  having  done  this,  he  would  strike 
straight  at  our  centre  and  the  roads  behind  it, 


so  as  to  interfere  as  much  as  possible  with 
our  troops  advancing  to  the  attack.  While 
our  air  staff  was  studying  this  question, 
our  infantry  and  artillery  were  incessantly 
marching  at  night  from  their  Saint  Mihiel 
positions  to  their  new  ones.  In  the  daytime, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  concealed 
in  forests,  towns,  villages,  or  old  dugouts,  while 
our  airplanes  watched  for  the  enemy  recon- 
naissance ships. 

When  our  airplane  groups  moved  to  their 
new  airdromes,  they  proceeded  in  battle  forma- 
tion close  to  the  ground,  well  behind  the  line, 
and,  upon  arriving,  were  immediately  put  into 
their  waiting  hangars  for  concealment.  They 
were  always  ready  to  go  right  into  any  fight, 
however,  at  a  moment's  notice.  Within  five 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Saint  Mihiel 
battle,  our  signal  officer  reported  that  he  had  all 
the  telephones,  wireless,  and  other  means  of 
communication  ready  for  a  move  to  the  new 
headquarters.  So,  when  the  word  was  given 
by  General  Pershing,  all  was  ready  at  Souilly 
for  our  reception.  In  a  day  we  changed  from 
Ligny  en  Barrois  to  that  place. 

AN   ENEMY   AIRPLANE   OVER  G.  H.  Q. 

THE  second  day  after  our  arrival  there, 
an  amusing  incident  occurred.  As  was 
mentioned  before,  we  had  taken  every  precau- 
tion against  enemy  aerial  reconnaissance,  and 
were  very  proud  to  report  that  we  had  warded 
it  off  from  all  important  points.  Our  pur- 
suit airplane  patrols,  anti-aircraft  artillery, 
and  everything  to  prevent  enemy  observation 
had  been  carefully  installed.  High  altitude 
reconnaissance  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  prevent  in  all  air  work.  General  Pershing 
had  been  very  anxious  to  see  all  our  group, 
wing,  and  higher  air  commanders  to  tell  them 
personally  how  he  felt  about  their  work  in  the 
recent  battles.  I  had  informed  him  that, 
according  to  custom,  they  would  all  be  as- 
sembled at  my  headquarters  the  following  day 
to  receive  their  final  instructions  from  me  about 
the  coming  battle,  and  that  we  would  very 
much  appreciate  it  if  he  could  come  over  at 
that  time;  to  which  the  General  acceded  with 
alacrity.  Next  day,  I  went  down  to  get  the 
General,  going  through  the  outer  rooms  where 
many  commanding  and  staff  officers  were 
waiting  to  receive  instructions,  and  reported 
to  him  that  all  the  air  commanders  of  our  own 
and  the  allied  forces  were  assembled  and  await- 
ing him.     He  started  right  up  with  his  aide 
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and  myself  toward  my  headquarters,  which 
was  about  three  hundred  yards  away  from 
his.  We  had  proceeded  about  half  way,  during 
which  time  he  had  commented  on  the  fact 
that  we  had  been  remarkably  successful  in 
preventing  enemy  reconnaissance,  and  that  he 
had  thereby  been  able  to  insure  great  secrecy 
as  to  the  concentration  of  the  army.  Hardly 
had  this  been  said  when  I  noticed  high  up  in 
the  sky  and  coming  toward  us  the  explosions 
of  our  anti-aircraft  artillery.  It  meant  only 
one  thing,  and  that  was  that  a  German  ship 
had  slipped  through  our  barrage  and  would 
photograph  the  place  where  we  were  standing. 
The  anti-aircraft  fire  was  splendid,  but  the 
German  ship,  a  Rumpler,  was  so  high  (about 
6,000  meters — 20,000  feet)  and  so  well  handled 
that  it  easily  avoided  the  shots  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  could  not  reach  it.  I  knew  that 
our  high  pursuit  patrols  were  in  place  because 
1  had  inspected  them  myself  that  morning, 
and  that  the  Rumpler  had  come  along  with  the 
sun  until  he  had  gotten  to  the  desired  point, 
and  then  had  made  a  break  across  the  salient 
in  which  we  were.  I  thought  to  myself  that  he 
would  run  squarely  into  one  of  our  formations 
to  the  east,  but  I  said  nothing  about  it.  The 
General  made  no  particular  comment,  spoke 
to  the  assembled  air  officers  about  their  former 
work  and  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  coming 
battle,  and  then  went  back  to  his  headquarters. 
1  walked  down  with  him,  thinking  of  the 
Rumpler  and  what  his  reconnaissance  would 
show  if  he  were  able  to  get  back  with  it,  and 
what  more  we  could  do  to  guard  against  a 
recurrence.  As  I  returned  to  my  headquarters, 
1  had  decided  that,  with  the  force  we  had, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  more  and  that  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  the  Rumpler  to  get  away 
from  the  pursuit  patrols  that  lay  in  his  path. 
Imagine  my  satisfaction  when,  as  I  stepped 
into  my  headquarters  on  my  return,  the  In- 
formation Officer  reported  that  the  Rumpler 
had  been  shot  down  in  flames  by  a  patrol  from 
the  1  st  Pursuit  Group,  and  that  he  had  fallen 
on  our  side  of  the  line  and  all  his  plates  were 
in  our  hands. 

THE    IMPORTANCE   OF   DETAILS 

MENTION  this  small  incident  to  point 
1  out  the  fact  that  every  little  thing  has  to 
be  thought  out  and  arranged  for  ahead  of  time 
and  the  objects,  aims,  and  exact  method  of 
operation  of  an  enemy  have  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  to  counteract  what  he  desires  to 


do.  In  this  case,  the  Rumpler  had  broken 
through  our  screen  near  the  Argonne  Forest 
where  he  could  get  the  sun  behind  him.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  anti-aircraft  artillery 
posts  could  look  up  away  from  the  sun  they 
found  him  and  immediately  opened  fire  to 
signal  our  pursuit  patrols,  which  were  twenty 
miles  away.  Other  anti-aircraft  batteries  took 
up  the  fire  with  the  result  that  the  patrol,  way 
up  in  the  air,  saw  the  shells  bursting  and  im- 
mediately went  in  pursuit  and  discovered  the 
German  ship  and  shot  it  down.  The  plates, 
which  he  had  exposed,  had  enough  on  them 
to  show  almost  exactly  where  our  concentration 
had  been  made. 

The  area  over  which  our  army  was  to  operate 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  Europe.  During 
the  four  years  of  the  war,  no  substantial  ad- 
vance had  been  made  in  this  locality.  The 
Argonne  Forest  was  very  large,  thickly  wooded, 
hard  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  a  forced  landing  with  an 
airplane  (if  shot  down  or  in  trouble);  while, 
for  the  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  ground, 
the  mere  fact  of  subjecting  it  to  artillery  fire 
and  battle  conditions  piled  the  trees  on  each 
other  so  that  they,  in  themselves,  made  a  very 
formidable  obstacle.  From  the  Argonne  Forest 
to  the  Meuse  River  (a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles)  there  were  many  little  forests  covering 
a  succession  of  ridges  running  more  or  less 
parallel  to  our  front,  all  converging  on  the  town 
and  position  of  Mountfaucon,  which  was  the 
Gibraltar  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

THE     GERMAN     POSITIONS 

NOT  only  were  the  positions  for  defence 
very  well  concealed  on  the  German  side, 
but  also  their  machine  guns  and  artillery  could 
be  easily  placed  to  enfilade  and  take  in  flank  all 
the  advances  which  our  troops  made.  From 
the  heights  east  of  the  Meuse  River,  their 
artillery  could  be  very  easily  concealed  in  the 
woods  to  fire  against  our  right  flank.  Our 
corps  observation  squadrons,  protected  by  pur- 
suit details,  photographed  and  joined  up  the 
reconnaissance  of  the  whole  front  so  as  to  give 
all  the  information  possible  about  the  country 
to  the  ground  troops.  These  photos  consisted 
not  only  of  views  taken  vertically  from  the 
usual  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet,  but  also 
of  oblique  views  taken  of  the  positions  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  troops  at  very  low  altitudes. 
The  average  man  does  not  get  much  out  of  a 
vertical  photo  until  he  becomes  expert  in  the 
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art  of  interpreting  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  oblique  view  is  easily  understood  because 
it  looks  like  the  view  he  has  been  used  to  from 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  at  the  valley  below. 
He  easily  appreciates  the  perspective.  Ordin- 
arily about  eighty  copies  of  each  photo  were 
required  in  active  operations,  and  the  photo- 
graphic sections  worked  night  and  day  turning 
out  from  2,500  to  3,500  prints  per  day  for 
their  respective  army  corps. 

Every  opportunity  was  taken  to  make  the 
ground  troops  familiar  with  the  air  units  with 
which  they  had  to  work.  This  is  always  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  we  were  making 
constant  progress  and  developing  additional 
cooperation  every  day.  From  our  studies 
of  the  roads  and  communications  behind  the 
front  of  our  army,  which  in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  district  were  very  few  and  bad,  we  had 
noticed  particularly  the  lack  of  roads  behind 
our  centre.  We  always  watch  these  things 
carefully  because,  if  a  tie-up  or  congestion  in 
traffic  occurs  on  a  road  where  hundreds  of 
motor  trucks  cannot  move  forward  or  back- 
ward, attack  and  bombardment  aviation  has 
its  greatest  opportunity. 

THE      GERMAN      SYSTEM      OF      ATTACK 

THE  Germans  had  recently  systematized 
their  attack  methods  of  aviation — that 
is,  the  aviation  which  specializes  in  attacking 
troops  and  formations  on  the  ground.  They 
called  this  branch  of  aviation  "battle  squad- 
rons," gave  them  special  airplanes  and  an 
especial  manner  of  operating.  To  counteract 
these,  we  organized  a  special  branch  of  our 
pursuit  aviation  which  we  called  "low  flying 
pursuit."  The  patrols  of  this  branch  each 
had  ten  kilometers  or  six  miles  of  front  assigned. 
They  operated  in  two  tiers,  at  about  200  and 
600  to  800  feet  respectively.  The  lower  patrols 
contained  two  planes,  the  upper  ones  three. 
They  kept  very  close  liaison  with  the  anti- 
aircraft artillery  and  machine  guns.  The 
enemy  usually  attacked  in  a  succession  of  battle 
flights  of  from  four  to  six  planes  each.  Our 
low  flying  pursuit  planes  were  seldom  able  to 
see  them,  because  the  enemy  flew  so  close  to  the 
ground.  The  anti-aircraft  artillery,  however, 
could  spot  them  with  facility,  and  their  fire 
would  immediately  call  the  attention  of  our 
low  flying  pursuit,  which,  from  its  method 
of  operation,  would  usually  bring  from  seven 
to  nine  pursuit  ships  against  a  single  battle 
flight  of  the  enemy.     The  pursuit  group  which 


handled  the  low  flying  pursuit  shot  down  1 10 
German  ships,  and  lost  only  10  of  their  own 
in  the  month  of  October.  No  other  aviation 
specialized  in  this  as  ours  did,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  operation. 

CONCENTRATION  OF  AIR  FORCES 

HAVING  provided  to  the  greatest  extent 
.  possible  for  the  aviation  directly  attached 
to  the  troops,  and  the  pursuit  aviation  for 
their  protection,  we  decided  to  concentrate 
the  mass  of  our  bombardment  and  ground 
attack  aviation  on  the  main  axis  of  our  advance, 
so  as  to  clear  the  way  as  much  as  possible  for 
the  infantry  in  its  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  cover  our  dangerous  centre  from  their 
attacks.  From  the  manner  of  the  German  air 
concentration  against  us  and  from  their  meth- 
ods, which  I  had  watched  in  the  battle  of  Ver- 
dun in  19 1 7,  I  was  convinced  that  they  would 
commence  by  operating  against  our  flanks,  and 
particularly  against  our  right  flank  on  the  first 
day,  because  they  would  think  it  possible  that 
we  would  go  in  the  direction  of  Metz. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  attack  with  the 
opening  of  the  preliminary  artillery  prepara- 
tion, our  night  bombardment  aviation  made 
a  simultaneous  attack  against  their  airdromes, 
railway  stations,  and  principal  depots  of  sup- 
plies and  command,  so  as  to  destroy  as  much  as 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  interfere  with 
their  system  of  command.  Before  dawn  on 
the  day  of  the  attack,  all  our  aviation  was  in 
the  air — the  corps  observation  and  low  flying 
pursuit  working  directly  with  the  troops 
themselves,  the  pursuit  barrages  at  medium 
and  high  altitude  guarding  the  front  and  par- 
ticularly the  flanks,  while  our  bombardment 
aviation  hit  directly  at  the  enemy  elements 
on  our  main  axis  of  advance. 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  ATTACK 

T11F  effect  on  the  enemy  during  the  first 
day  was  staggering,  as  it  always  is  when 
one  has  the  power  of  initiative  and  makes  a  con- 
centrated attack.  Our  artillery  preparation 
was  very  well  made,  and  the  infantry  advanced 
in  fine  style.  On  the  second  day  the  advance 
was  a  little  slower,  and  the  enemy  aviation 
made  very  sharp  attacks  against  our  flanks, 
and  endeavored  in  every  way  to  attack  our 
infantry  with  their  battle  flights.  These  were 
sharply  replied  to  by  our  low  flying  pursuit, 
and  most  of  the  fighting  was  carried  into  the 
enemy's  country. 
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The  Germans,  finding  that  their  tactics  did  some  congestion  in  other  places,  it  was  worse 
not  make  us  spread  a  thin  veneer  of  airplanes  in  this  area  than  I  had  ever  seen  on  a  battle- 
all  along  the  front  through  which  they  could  field.  In  addition,  the  troops  immediately 
break  easily  at  any  point  with  a  large  group  behind  the  front,  being  new  at  the  game,  built 


formation,  immediately  formed  into  masses 
of  more  than  from  fifty  to  seventy  pursuit 
ships,  Fokkers,  in  a  group.  To  make  our  in- 
fantry insist  on  a 
splitting  up  of  our 
pursuit  aviation  so  as 
to  give  local  protec- 
tion everywhere,  the 
Germans  made  the 
most  desperate  at- 
tacks against  all  our 
balloons  and  put  an 
additional  spur  into 
their  battle  flights. 
As  we  were  on  the 
offensive,  most  of  the 
air  fighting  at  alti- 
tude occurred  on 
their  side  of  the  line. 
Our  principle  was 
always  to  have  two 
pursuit  and  one 
bombardment  group 
concentrate  on  a 
single  point  from  dif- 
ferent directions. 
Each  group  had 
nominally  i  oo  air- 
planes out  of  which 
about  sixty  ships 
were  usually  avail- 
able for  duty.  In 
order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the 
bombardment,  they 
were  forced  to  arise 


THE    ADVANCE   OF   THE    AIR   FORCES 

Showing  how  the  squadrons  moved  forward  as  the  battle  pro- 
gressed. In  this  the  Germans  possessed  an  advantage,  for 
where  the  Allied  forces  had  to  leave  good  fields  to  go  to  new 
ones  built  in  the  area  just  crossed  by  the  battle,  the  Germans 
could  retire,  when  the  fight  got  too  close,  to  carefully  prepared 
fields  farther  to  the  rear 


any  number  of  fires  in  the  woods  which  at  once 
disclosed  their  positions.  When  1  first  saw 
it,  it  looked  like  the  best  target  that  I  had  ever 

seen  for  aviation  on 
any  field.  The  Ger- 
mans, I  knew,  would 
not  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  For 
the  next  week,  they 
made  the  most  des- 
perate efforts  to  get 
their  aviation  into 
effective  operation 
both  day  and  night 
against  these  ele- 
ments of  ours  in  and 
behind  our  centre 
army  corps.  We  con- 
centrated our  avia- 
tion to  protect  it,  and 
carried  the  fighting 
into  their  territory, 
with  the  result  that, 
although  they  forced 
a  few  machines 
through  from  time  to 
time,  their  forma- 
tions were  practically 
always  broken  up  and 
badly  mauled,  partic- 
ularly when  they 
turned  to  go  back 
as  our  concentration 
took  place  behind 
them.  During  the 
long  forty-seven  days 


and  accept  combat  with  the  result  that  a  sue-  of  this  battle,  things  such  as  1  have  mentioned 

cession  of  great  air  battles  took  place.     These  above  were  of  daily  occurrence.     A  great  deal 

were    all    to    our    advantage,  until,-  as    the  of  bad  weather  was  encountered  and  there  was 

Germans  developed  their  whole  strength,  we  hardly  a  day  without  either  haze,  mist,  or  rain, 

were    greatly    outnumbered;   but,    with    our  The    bombardment    kept  on    increasing  in 

system  of  concentration,  were  able  to  inflict  effect    and    importance.     On    one    occasion, 

much  more  loss  than  we  received.     Lastly,  a  heavy  counter-attack  was  being  prepared  by 

although  still  outnumbered,  we  had  obtained  the  Germans  against  the  right  of  our  line  north- 


the  upper  hand  over  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  units  were  always  confident  of  at- 
tacking anything  that  showed  up. 

After  the  second  day  of  the  attack,  a  very 
serious  congestion  of  traffic  took  place 
behind  our  centre,  that  is,  the  road  leading 
north  to  Montfaucon,  and,  although  there  was 


east  of  Verdun,  at  and  near  a  place  called 
Rambevillers.  Troops,  supplies,  and  all  the 
necessary  things  for  a  determined  counter- 
attack had  been  accumulated,  and  it  was  about 
to  start.  To  help  us  in  holding  up  this  attack, 
1  requested  the  use  of  the  bombardment  avia- 
tion of  the  French  Air  Divisions,  which  was 
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acceded  to  at  once.  Two  formations  of  some 
170  airplanes  each,  consisting  of  3-seater 
bombardment  Coudrons  for  protection  of 
the  flanks  of  the  bombardment  groups,  to- 
gether with  pursuit  squadrons  to  attack  the 
enemy  pursuit,  were  sent,  which  combined  with 
our  units  already  acting  against  this  position. 

The  October  day 
on  which  this  attack 
occurred  was  clear, 
and,*  as  this  great 
aerial  armada  went 
over  the  troops,  at  an 
altitude  of  about 
15,000  feet,  our  men 
cheered  them  from 
the  trenches,  as  it 
gave  a  feeling  of 
power  which  could 
be  felt  in  no  other 
way.  The  Germans 
saw  it  coming,  and 
massed  all  their  units 
available  to  counter- 
act it.  The  blow 
came  so  swiftly,  how- 
ever, that  they  were 
able  to  make  no  effect 
on  it.  Not  one  of 
the  Allied  airplanes 
was  lost  or  forced  to 
land  on  the  enemy 
side  in  this  attack, 
while  12  enemy  ships 
were  shot  down  and 
destroyed,  and  many 
others  driven  down 
out  of  control. 
Thirty-nine  tons  of 
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THE   WORK   OF    PREPARATION! 

The  telephone,  telegraph  and  radio  systems  that  were  installed 
before  the  battle  of  the  Argonne.  This  was  only  part  of  the 
work  that  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  aviation  for  the  battle 


laid  out  on  a  table,  my  mind  harks  back  to 
the  last  really  great  connected  battle  that  I 
believe  occurred  on  the  Western  front.  It 
was  the  14th  day  of  October,  as  I  remember  it, 
that  1  was  starting  from  my  headquarters  at 
Souilly  to  make  my  usual  inspection  and  re- 
connaissance  in   the  air.     I    had   the   reports 

from  the  French 
Fourth  Army  on  our 
left  that  they  had 
broken  through  the 
enemy  line  and  were 
engaged  in  battle,  at 
the  same  time  that 
we  were  pushing 
along  ourentire  front 
from  the  Argonne  to 
the  Meuse. 

Just  as  I  was  leav- 
ing I  was  asked 
very  earnestly  by  a 
staff  officer,  who  at  a 
later  date  com- 
manded the  aviation 
of  our  2nd  Army,  if 
he  could  not  accom- 
pany me.  I  consented 
and  took  my  2-seater 
Spad. 

We  jumped  into 
the  airplane  at  the 
Souilly  airdrome,  and 
I  laid  my  course  di- 
rectly for  Somme-Py 
in  the  Champagne. 
We  rapidly  obtained 
our  altitude  of  some 
4,000  meters,  or  13,- 
000  feet,  and  passed 
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bombs  were  dropped  in  this  one  expedition,  the  Argonne  Forest  on  ourright.  I  had  been  look- 

which,  combined  with  thirty  tons  which  our  ingcarefullyfor  the  well  remembered  roadstothe 

other  units  threw  down  during  the  rest  of  that  East  of  Somme-Py;  they  no  longer  existed.     I 

day  and  the  night,  made  a  total  of  sixty-nine  looked  for  the  villages;  they  were  not  to  be  seen. 


tons  of  bombs  thrown  down  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  which,  I  believe,  is  the  greatest 
weight  of  aerial  projectiles  ever  launched  in 
one  day  on  a  battlefield.     The  impending  Ger- 


Never  on  any  field  has  the  ground  been  so  com- 
pletely obliterated  as  it  was  here.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  place  is  so  destroyed,  particularly  a  road, 
that  it  cannot  be  quickly  seen  from  the  air. 


man  attack  was  entirely  stopped;  it  was  indeed     Glancing  to  the  left,  we  saw  the  place  where  our 
the  dawn  of  the  day  when  great  air  forces  will     gallant  2nd  Division  had  broken  the  German 


be  capable  of  definitely  effecting  a  ground  de- 
cision on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  thinking  back  over  various  battle  pan- 
oramas that  I  have  seen  from  the  air,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  from  the  air  one 


line  while  acting  with  General  Gouraud's  army. 
No  Man's  Land,  here,  was  the  worst  desert 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  this  section  in  times  past  saw  innumerable 
Roman  battles,  saw  Attila  and  his  Huns  de- 


sees  the  whole  thing  on  a  clear  day  as  if  it  were     feated,  and,  during  the  present  war,  has  been 
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a  perfect  charnel  house  for  human  beings.     I  "lost    battalion"   of   the   77th    Division   was 

imagine  that  more  men  have  been  killed  in  surrounded,  the  first  thing   that   caught  our 

battle  in  this  section  of  Champagne  than  in  any  eye  was  the  effect  of  our  air  bombardment  in 

other  area  of  corresponding  size  in  the  world,  the  form  of  fires  in  stations  and  at  German 

troop  concentration  points  near  Grand   Pre. 

A      REMARKABLE      ADVANCE  There  seemed  tQ  be  three  baUjes  ^  progress 

1HAD  been  with  this  French  Fourth  Army  on  our  front,  one  for  the  possession  of  the 

during  their  terrific  assaults  in  April,  1917.  Grand  Pre  Gap,  another  in  the  centre  around 

These  thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  Romagne,  and  a  third  near  the  Meuse  River, 

looked  north  and  saw  that  the  old  Fourth  Army  The  Germans  had,  comparatively  speaking,  little 

not  only  had  completely  broken  through  the  artillery;  what  they  had  was  placed  so  as  always 

German  line  but  had  crossed  No  Man's  Land  to  bring  an  enfilade  fire  across  the  front  of  our 

with  all  its  artillery  and  trains — a  truly  marvel-  advancing  infantry.     All  of  their  men  seemed 

ous  achievement.     Not  only  had  they  crossed  to  be  equipped  with  machine  guns,  and  it  was 

but  at  that  moment  they  were  attacking  on  a  on  this  arm  that  they  placed  their  greatest 

concentrated  frontwithalltheirartilleryequally  reliance  to  oppose  our  advance  through  this 

well  disposed  and  all  in  action.  South  of  Mezieres  difficult  place.     It  was  very  evident  that  they 

the  German  Sixth  Army  was  deployed  in  ex-  were  hard  put  to  it  even  to  stem  the  advance, 

cellent  order,  with  its  artillery  ranged  in  depth  and  now  that  the  French  Fourth  Army  was  be- 

and  all  firing.     It  was  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  ginning  to  eat  into  the  communications  leading 

that  they  were  on  the  defensive  and  needed  from  the  right  of  the  Germans  against  us,  it 

reinforcements,    if   they   were   to   make   any  was  evident  that  our  continuous  hammering 

counterstroke.     It  was  a  battle  in  the  open —  would  soon  bring  about  the  smashing  of  the 

the  first  and  last  great  one  on  this  front,  where  whole  Argonne-Meuse  front,  which  really  was 

both  forces  were  manoeuvring.     The  French  the  key  to  their  whole  position  in  France, 
were  extending  their  right  to  occupy  the  gap         No  matter  in  what  condition  the  other  armies 

in  the  Argonne  Forest,  which   led  to  Grand  might    be    the    American    Army    had    been 

Pre,  and  their  cavalry  was  pushing  on  with  the  engaged    continuously    for    nearly   a    month, 

hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  our  1st  Army  Whatever  its  mistakes  might  have  been,  they 

Corps,  which  formed  the  left  of  our  army,  were  those  due  to  being  a  new  army,  and  even 

We  knew  that,   if  they  could,   the  Germans  these  were  extremely  few  and  far  between, 

would  assemble  reserves  south  of  Mezieres  to  and  absolutely  none  of  any  importance  were 

hit  hard  in  some  one  place,  but  I  could  detect  made.     The  Army  had  never  been  driven  back 

no  evidence  of  their  presence  or  use.     To  help  on  any  field.     It  had  proved  that  it  had  ability, 

the  junction  of  the  French  Fourth  Army  and  and   was   getting  stronger  every  day.    This 

our  own  army,  our    aviation  attacked  vigor-  particular  reconnaissance  occurred  at  a  time 

ously  all  the  depots  and  concentration  points  when  the  troops  on  the  ground  were  having 

around  Grand  Pre.     The  bombardment  avia-  their  hardest  time  and  when  in  many  cases  it 

tion  made  three  trips  over  the  lines  on  that  looked  like  almost  an  impossibility  for  them 

day.  to  get  the  Germans  out  of  their  circle  of  ma- 
chine suns  with  which  they  had  garnished  the 
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hills  in  our  front. 

AFTER  seeing  this  wonderful  battle  to  the  The  wheels  of  my  Spad  touched  the  ground 

west  of  the  Argonne,   I   turned  sharply  on   the  Souilly  airdrome  just   at  dark,   and 

to  the  right  or  east.     Our  aviation  was  every-  within  a  few  minutes  I  had  placed  the  informa- 

where;  very  few  enemy  balloons  were  up,  and  tion  we  had  obtained  in  General  Pershing's 

they  were  ten  miles  or  more  behind  their  lines,  hands,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  be 

On  this  day,  the  Germans,  forced  to  such  a  ready  for  a  vigorous  pursuit  at  any  time, 

defensive  not  only  on  the  ground  but  also  in  We  had  covered  more  than  one  hundred  miles 

the    air,    were    somewhat    demoralized.     The  of  front  in  this  reconnaissance.     Nothing  else 


& 


German  planes  we  saw  were  nervous,  and  we  could  have  given  the  same  amount  or  character 
had  no  trouble  in  executing  our  mission.  As  of  information  in  the  same  time,  or  for  that 
we   crossed    the   Argonne   Forest,   where    the     matter,  in  any  time. 
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Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
in  1 014,  made  every  effort  to  avert  the  World  War  by  peaceful  means  and 
earned  the  high  regard  of  America — which  makes  his  appointment  to  the 
Embassy  at  Washington  an  especial  satisfaction 
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THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS 


THE  impressive  feature  of  American 
public  life  now  is  the  shifting  of  in- 
terest from  Europe  to  the  United 
States.  Domestic  problems  are  more 
and  more  insistently  demanding  solu- 
tion. There  is  scarcely  an  industry  that  is  not 
facing  the  matter  of  a  readjustment  of  wages. 
Perhaps  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
reached  its  maximum,  yet  the  problem  of  ac- 
commodating income  to  outgo  is  still  an  acute 
one  in  every  American  household.  The  Mex- 
ican difficulty  was  never  quite  so  pressing  as  it 
is  at  this  present  moment;  there  are  few  obser- 
vers of  conditions  to  the  south  who  really  be- 
lieve that  intervention  can  be  much  longer 
postponed.  Above  all  the  country  is  disturbed 
by  almost  the  most  confused  political  situation 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  nominating  conven- 
tions of  the  two  great  political  parties  will  be 
held  in  eight  months,  yet  who  the  candidates 
will  be,  and  upon  what  issues  the  struggle  will 
turn,  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man  at 
present  to  foresee. 

Yet  the  mere  recital  of  the  questions  now 
facing  the  American  people  shows  that  there 
is  plenty  of  material  for  half  a  dozen  political 
campaigns.  The  next  ten  years,  perhaps  more 
than  any  similar  period  in  our  history,  will  test 
American  capacity  for  statesmanship.  Never 
has  the  time  so  called  for  men  as  now — men 
with  real  powers  of  leadership,  men  who  can 
see  beyond  the  interests  of  their  own  parish,  and 
whose  minds  can  really  encompass  the  new  role 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  play  in  the  new 
world.  Just  at  this  time  there  are  few  signs 
of  such  leadership.    The  greatest  vice  of  de- 
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mocracy  is  the  tendency  to  regard  great  public 
questions  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  per- 
sonal or  party  interest,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  United  States  is  giving  a  distressing 
illustration  of  this  evil.  Both  great  political 
parties  are  engaged,  not  in  solving  the  great 
questions  which  are  pressing  for  solution,  but 
in  playing  for  political  advantage.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  the  official  outgivings  of  our 
great  men  at  Washington  on  such  questions 
as  the  cost  of  living,  the  hoarding  of  supplies, 
the  prosecution  of  profiteers,  not  to  mention 
the  discussion  of  such  international  questions 
as  the  Peace  Treaty  and  Shantung,  without 
concluding  that  self-advertisement  and  political 
opportunities  mainly  furnish  them  their  in- 
spiration. The  economist  believes  that  infla- 
tion is  the  most  satisfying  explanation  of  the 
rise  in  prices;  the  politician,  however,  as  usual 
points  the  finger  at  Wall  Street  and  the  trusts, 
and  even  the  President  seems  inclined  to  place 
the  blame  on  "  hoarding."  Perhaps  even  more 
distressing  is  the  exhibition  of  leadership  which 
has  been  presented  by  the  Republican  majority. 
In  neither  House  have  the  Republicans  given 
any  signs  that  they  grasp  the  seriousness  of 
the  present  moment  or  are  able  to  view  any 
matter  from  any  except  the  partisan  standpoint. 
Yet  the  American  people  themselves  are  sound; 
public  opinion  in  this  country  always  ultimately 
controls  the  action  of  our  public  men,  and  just 
as  we  were  able  to  make  war  in  the  face  of  in- 
efficient leadership  so  shall  we  be  able  to  make 
peace  and  deal  with  the  domestic  concerns 
which  are  now  making  such  heavy  drafts  on  our 
statesmanship. 
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Whose  visit  to  the  United  States  is  cordially  welcomed  both  because  he 
typifies  the  good-will  of  the  British  Empire  toward  America  and  because  he 
is  remembered  by  our  soldiers  as  a  brave  and  cheery  companion-in-arms 


Whose  administration  thus  far  has  justified  those  voters  who  overlooked 
his  Tammany  affiliations  and  backed  their  faith  in  him  as  an  independent 
and  upright  public  officer 


United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who,  as  special  representative  of  the 
American  Government,  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Kolchak  government 
and  reported  in  favor  of  recognition,  giving  as  his  opinion  that  had  Kolchak 
been  recognized  three  months  before  the  report  was  made  no  reverses  would 
have  been  suffered  by  the  Siberian  army  opposed  to  the  Bolshevik] 


The  successor  to  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
Canada,  and  probable  premier  to  follow  Sir  Robert  Borden.  Mr.  King  has 
received  part  of  his  education  in  the  United  States  and  has  been  associated 
with  Harvard  as  an  instructor,  and  later  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
investigating  labor  troubles  and  social  problems 


Ironmaster,  pioneer  of  modern  industrial  organization,  philanthropist,  he 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  riches,  proving  in  his  life  not  only  that  America 
is  the  home  of  opportunity  but  that  it  breeds  as  well  the  spirit  which  regards 
wealth  as  a  means  of  service  of  the  common  good 
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Viscount  Grey  at  Washington  statesman   is  a  much   appreciated  tribute  to 

this  country;  his  high  personal  and  professional 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  both  character  will  assure  him  a  delightful  reception 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  More  im- 
a  British  ambassador  to  Washington  has  portant  still,  his  name  represents  precisely 
at  last  been  appointed.  The  delay  in  this  those  higher  things  which  the  best  elements  in 
matter  had  reached  almost  the  proportions  of  both  countries  are  attempting  to  save  from 
a  scandal  in  England.  The  newspaper  discussion  what  seems  almost  the  wreck  of  civilization, 
which  has  taken  place  in  England  has  been  Viscount  Grey  has  always  stood  for  the  most 
flattering  to  this  country,  for  it  has  indicated  harmonious  cooperation  between  the  English- 
the  great  importance  attached  in  Great  Britain  speaking  peoples.  He  worked  earnestly  with 
to  the  American  ambassadorship.  The  im-  Mr.  Taft,  when  the  latter  was  President,  for  an 
pression  seemed  to  prevail  that  this  is  quite  arbitration  treaty  that  would  have  made  im- 
the  most  important  diplomatic  post  in  the  possible  wars  between  the  two  nations — a 
world,  and  that  it  demands  not  so  much  a  treaty  which  our  Senate,  playing  true  to  form 
professional  diplomatist  as  a  statesman.  If  in  such  matters,  succeeded  in  destroying, 
the  Franco-American  Treaty  is  approved  by  As  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  as  Foreign  Minister 
our  Senate,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he  was  the  European 
and  France  will  have  established  what  is  essen-  statesman  who  most  conspicuously  strove  for 
tially  a  triple  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  indeed,  of  all  European  leaders  involved 
the  liberties  of  the  world.  The  League  of  in  the  terrible  crisis  of  July,  1914,  Sir  Edward 
Nations  in  itself  is  practically  another  such  Grey's  reputation  will  best  stand  the  test  of 
alliance,  though  less  explicitly  defined,  and  history.  The  imperishable  records  show  that 
including  two  other  nations,  Italy  and  Japan,  he  had  only  a  single  purpose — to  settle  the 
Irrespective  of  all  written  documents,  however,  dispute  on  terms  that  would  have  saved  the 
the  immutable  forces  of  history  are  making  honor  and  interest  of  all  nations,  and  to  avoid 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  co-  war  at  almost  any  cost.  His  attempt  to  pro- 
workers  and  leaders  in  preserving  the  democra-  cure  a  European  conference  which  would  settle 
tic  ideals  which  the  war  has  won.  It  is  a  the  dispute  peaceably  has  made  Great  Britain's 
commonplace  that  the  political  and  economic  honor  secure,  just  as  the  refusal  of  Germany 
future  of  the  world  depends  upon  these  na-  to  accept  this  conciliatory  proposal  will  make 
tions;  together  they  constitute  an  empire  of  an  her  forever  infamous.  Moreover,  Viscount 
extent  and  an  enlightenment  which  makes  that  Grey  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  one  of  the 
wielded  by  Rome  insignificant  in  comparison,  leading  British  advocates  of  a  League  of  Na- 
It  is  not  so  much  a  new  community  of  states  tions.  His  ten  years'  experience  as  head  of 
which  has  come  into  existence  as  a  new  force  Great  Britain's  Foreign  Office  has  not  made 
of  nature,  like  that  of  gravity  itself — and,  like  a  him  cynical  on  the  question  of  a  possible  reign 
force  of  nature,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  resist  of  decency  and  good  feeling  among  nations; 
its  insistent  operations;  any  animosities  that  indeed  it  was  precisely  this  experience  which 
may  be  the  inheritance  of  the  past,  any  tern-  persuaded  him  that  mediaeval  militarism  would 
peramental  differences  that  may  tend  to  keep  have  to  give  way  to  modern  rationalism  as  the 
the  two  peoples  apart,  any  discordant  elements  great  international  arbiter.  Thus  the  new 
in  our  population  which  may  constantly  be  British  Ambassador  is  the  right  man  in  the 
sowing  dissension,  count  for  little  against  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  the  only  mis- 
overwhelming  fact  that  in  all  the  fundamentals  giving  associated  with  his  coming  is  the  intima- 
of  civilization — law,  government,  speech,  litera-  tion  that  his  tenure  will  probably  be  a  brief  one. 
ture,   social   ideals,   attitude   toward   religion,                                     

education  and  public  and  private  morality— the  The  Navy  Repudiates  Admiral  Mahan 
peoples  that  make  up  Great  Britain,  Canada, 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  forty-eight  T  T  IS  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  American 

states  of  the  American  Union  are  the  same,  and  Navy   that   it   produced    the   greatest    of 


I 


that  in  their  hands  rests  the  future  of  the  world.  X    all  naval  historians  and  one  of  the  greatest 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  British  government  teachers    of    naval    strategy.     Any    one    who 

has  done  so  well  in  selecting  Viscount  Grey  as  wishes  to  learn  the  position  occupied  by  the 

British  Ambassador.     The  man's  eminence  as  a  writings  of  Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan  need  only 
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consult  the  naval  literature  turned  out  in 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  European  country: 
he  will  find  that  the  writings  of  this  great 
American  are  unreservedly  accepted  as  the 
leading  authorities.  No  single  work  has  had  an 
influence  upon  modern  naval  ideas  to  the  same 
extent  as  Mahan's  "Influence  of  Sea  Power 
Upon  History."  Indeed,  his  central  thesis, 
that  sea  power  is  the  determining  element  in  all 
great  international  contests,  is  generally  known 
as  "  Mahanism,"  and  never  has  that  doctrine 
had  such  a  triumphant  vindication  as  in  the 
war  just  ended.  Germany,  the  champion 
of  militarism,  declared,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war,  that  its  armies  would  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  "Mahanism";  a  boast  to  which 
last  November's  humiliating  scene  at  Scapa 
Flow  was  a  sufficient  answer. 

It  is  a  fact  humiliating  to  Americans  that, 
immediately  following  this  eloquent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  soundness  of  Mahan's  doctrines,  the 
politicians  who  control  their  own  Navy  De- 
partment should  turn  their  backs  upon  his 
most  fundamental  teaching.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  has  never  read  the 
works  of  Mahan.  If  not,  he  could  no  better 
serve  his  country  and  the  Navy  whose  interests 
he  has  taken  his  oath  to  safeguard  than  by 
doing  so.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that  Mr.  Daniels  and  his  favorite  advisers  run 
over  Admiral  Mahan's  classic  writings  and  note 
what  this  master  mind  has  to  say  on  the  ques- 
tion of  dividing  the  battle  fleet.  He  would 
then  learn,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
division  of  the  main  fighting  forces  is  the 
greatest  crime  which  can  be  committed  against 
the  Navy.  The  knowledge  would  then  burst 
upon  the  Secretary's  consciousness  that,  by 
stationing  part  of  our  dreadnaughts  in  the 
Atlantic  and  part  in  the  Pacific,  he  has  com- 
mitted a  colossal  blunder  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  destroy  the  American  Navy  as  a  fighting 
force. 

In  his  "Influence  of  Sea  Power  Upon  His- 
tory," Admiral  Mahan  shows  that,  when 
the  British  navy  made  this  mistake  in  1780 
and  1781,  it  presented  the  American  colonies 
with  their  independence.  In  those  years, 
instead  of  concentrating  the  fleet  upon  the 
North  American  coast,  Great  Britain  divided 
it,  sending  part  of  her  ships  to  blockade  our 
ports,  part  to  protect  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  part  as  convoys  for  the  Jamaica  trade. 
The  consequence  of  this  disposal  was  that 
the  two  French  fleets,  one  under  De  Barras 


and  one  under  De  Grasse,  were  able  to  form 
a  junction,  and  in  this  way  become  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  British  Admiral  Graves's 
smaller  forces  from  entering  the  Chesapeake. 
Graves  was  bringing  reserves  to  Cornwallis, 
but  was  unable  to  attain  his  objective,  whereas 
the  French,  having  a  preponderance  of  naval 
forces,  were  able  to  bring  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  Washington.  The  mistake  of  the 
British  navy,  says  Admiral  Mahan,  "  made  only- 
one  issue  possible,  and  the  English  forces  were 
surrendered  October  19,  1781.  With  this 
disaster  the  hope  of  subduing  the  colonies  died 
in  England."  Admiral  Mahan  quotes  Wash- 
ington as  saying  that  the  naval  superiority 
gained  in  this  way  was  the  decisive  factor  in  our 
victory.  Happy  for  the  young  United  States 
that  the  strategic  ideas  which  controlled  the 
British  navy  then  were  the  same  as  those 
which  control  our  own  to-day! 

II 

ADMIRAL  MAHAN  has  developed  this 
L  same  idea  in  his  description  of  other 
great  naval  campaigns,  from  Trafalgar  to  the 
Russo-Japanese  War.  In  1909,  he  had  oc- 
casion to  insist  upon  this  guiding  principle 
of  naval  strategy  in  a  situation  which  exactly 
parallels  that  which  confronts  us  to-day. 
In  that  year  certain  western  Senators,  giving 
ear  to  the  demands  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  were 
insisting  that  our  fleet  should  be  divided. 
We  were  at  peace  then,  just  as  we  are  now. 
In  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Naval  War  College 
Admiral  Mahan  discussed  this  proposal  as 
follows : 

The  study  of  naval  strategy  systematically  began 
here  at  the  Naval  War  College.  There  was  plenty 
of  naval  strategy  before;  for  in  war  the  common 
sense  of  some  and  the  genius  of  others  sees  and  prop- 
erly applies  means  to  ends;  and  naval  strategy,  like 
naval  tactics,  boiled  down,  is  simply  the  proper  use 
of  means  to  attain  ends.  But  in  peace,  as  in  idle- 
ness, such  matters  drop  out  of  mind  unless  system- 
atic provision  is  made  for  keeping  them  in  view. 
For  this  purpose  this  college  was  founded;  and  if  it 
had  produced  no  other  result  than  the  profound 
realization  by  naval  officers  of  the  folly  of  dividing 
the  battle  fleet  in  peace  or  in  war,  it  would  by  that 
alone  have  justified  its  existence  and  paid  its  ex- 
penses. It  is  known  that  the  decision  of  the  general 
board  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  divide  the  battle 
fleet  between  the  two  oceans  was  largely  influenced 
by  the  experience  of  the  war  games  played  here. 
I  had  this  from  the  late  Admiral  Sperry,  whose 
recent  death  the  Navy  still  deplores.     It  is  well  to 
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remember  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
the  year  1909  adopted  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  for  the  division  of  the  present  battle  fleet 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  So  dis- 
tributed, the  division  in  each  ocean  would  have 
been  decisively  inferior  to  a  foreign  battle  fleet  there 
present,  to  which  fleet  the  two  would  have  been  equal 
or  superior  if  united.  No  more  convincing  instance 
exists  to  my  mind  of  the  need  of  statesmen  and  people 
to  know  something  about  the  A  B  C  of  naval  strat- 
egy; and  this  is  the  ABC...  When  the 
Senate  passed  the  recommendation  to  divide  our 
battle  fleet  between  our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
not  four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Japanese,  owing  chiefly 
to  its  being  divided  between  the  Baltic  and  Asiatic 
coasts  of  Russia.  The  principle  of  concentration 
had  been  recklessly  violated;  although  superior  in 
aggregate  force,  the  Russians  continued  throughout 
to  be  the  last  to  arrive  with  the  fewest  men. 

In  sending  part  of  our  fighting  ships  to  the 
Pacific  coast  Mr.  Daniels  has  done  precisely 
the  thing  against  which  Admiral  Mahan 
warned  us  ten  years  ago.  This  action  is 
serious  not  only  for  what  it  does,  but  also  for 
what  it  implies.  For  it  demonstrates  that  it  is 
the  political  mind,  and  not  the  naval  mind, 
which  is  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  the 
American  Fleet.  There  is  not  an  admiral,  or 
a  captain,  or  a  Jackie  in  the  Navy  to-day  who 
does  not  understand  the  motive  which  inspires 
this  action.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  American  naval  forces;  its  purpose 
is  to  make  votes  for  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  coming  Presidential  election.  The  Pacific 
Coast  States  have  for  years  been  clamoring 
for  a  Navy  in  the  Pacific;  the  presence  of  a 
squadron  of  our  great  ships  there  redounds 
to  the  glory  and  profit  of  the  political  party 
which  is  responsible  for  it;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  Administration  will  reap,  at 
least  in  part,  the  reward  which  it  is  seeking. 
Yet  it  can  gain  this  advantage  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  destroying  the  Navy  and  making  the 
United  States  subject  to  the  attack  of  naval 
powers  which  are  much  weaker  than  itself. 
What  makes  the  situation  so  dangerous  is  that, 
now  that  these  big  ships  are  located  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  bring  them  back.  Any  attempt  to  bring  our 
fleet  together  again  will  start  an  opposition 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  States  which  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  resist,  especially  if  the 
Navy  continues  to  be  maintained  not  as  a 
Navy,  but  as  a  political  machine. 

One  of  our  chief  reasons  for  building  the 


Panama  Canal  was  that  we  might  hold  our 
battle  fleet  intact,  and  thus  be  able  to  move  it 
at  will  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Our 
naval  strategists  pointed  out  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  doing  this  was  to  maintain  two  mighty 
navies,  one  located  in  the  Pacific  and  one  in 
the  Atlantic.  Admiral  Mahan  himself  pointed 
out  that  the  Pacific  might  well  become  the 
main  field  of  American  naval  operations,  and 
that  we  should  either  find  it  necessary  to 
station  a  great  Navy  there  permanently,  or  so 
dispose  our  one  fleet  that  it  would  easily  have 
access  to  either  ocean.  The  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  was  intended  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, and  give  the  desirable  mobility  to  our 
fighting  forces.  If  conditions  were  such  that 
the  entire  fleet  of  dreadnaughts  could  be  sent 
to  the  Pacific,  the  problem  would  be  solved. 
But  the  fact  is  that  there  are  no  bases  on  the 
Pacific  which  can  handle  such  an  aggregation 
of  ships.  If  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
instead  of  clamoring  for  a  fleet  which  at  pre- 
sent they  have  no  adequate  facilities  to  anchor, 
repair,  and  refit,  would  exert  pressure  upon 
Congress  to  construct  such  a  base,  they  would 
greatly  promote  American  naval  efficiency 
and  also  satisfy  their  own  natural  desire  for 
naval  forces  in  their  own  waters.  The  Amer- 
ican battle  fleet  should  cruise,  as  an  intact 
unit,  as  freely  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  in  the 
Atlantic — perhaps  even  more  freely,  for  cer- 
tainly no  dangers  threaten  the  American 
Atlantic  coast,  now  that  the  German  fleet 
has  been  destroyed — yet  it  cannot  do  so 
until  a  great  naval  base  is  constructed  there. 
It  has  taken  American  naval  officers  fifteen 
years  to  bring  the  battle  fleet  up  to  its  present 
efficiency,  and  now  Mr.  Daniels,  at  one  stroke, 
has  practically  undone  their  work. 


The  Next  Premier  of  Canada 

IN  THE  past  Americans  have  not  closely 
followed  Canadian  politics,  but  there  is 
likely  to  be  more  interest  manifested  in 
this  subject  in  the  future,  and  the  selection 
of  Mr.  William  L.  Mackenzie  King  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  successor  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Liberal  party  will  certainly  stimulate 
that  interest.  Of  all  Canadian  public  men 
Mr.  King  is  probably  the  best  known  in  the 
United  States;  indeed  he  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  this  country  that  he  really 
seems  half  American.  After  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  Mr.  King  spent  four 
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years  at  Harvard  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  Mackenzie  King — suggests  the  fact  that  he 
and  served  for  a  time  as  instructor  in  political  comes  honestly  by  his  Liberal  principles.  He 
economy  at  Harvard.  First  as  Deputy  Min-  is  a  grandson  of  that  William  Lyon  Mackenzie 
ister  of  Labor  in  Canada,  and  afterward  to  whom  Canada  largely  owes  its  present  in- 
minister  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  dependence.  Though  Canada  is  to-day  a 
Mr.  King's  name  is  chiefly  associated  in  this  completely  loyal  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
country  with  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga-  most  Americans  have  forgotten  that,  in  the 
tion  Act,  held  by  many  experts  to  be  the  most  third  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  it 
successful  and  rational  attempt  ever  made  to  was  on  the  verge  of  following  the  example 
handle  the  strike  problem.  This  law  compels  of  the  American  colonies  and  starting  a  revolu- 
all  employees  before  striking  and  all  employers  tion  against  Great  Britain.  The  leader  in 
before  locking  out  their  men  to  submit  disputes  that  revolt  was  the  grandfather  of  the  new 
to  an  investigation  lasting  at  least  one  month.  Liberal  leader  in  Canada.  He  launched  his 
In  case  employees  believe  that  they  have  reform  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1836 — the  date 
a  grievance  justifying  a  strike,  or  employers  of  course,  was  chosen  for  its  significance;  his 
believe  that  they  have  one  warranting  a  lock-  attempts  to  set  up  a  provisional  republic  re- 
out,  the  law  stipulates  that  they  must  notify  suited  in  his  flight  to  Buffalo,  where  he  organ- 
the  Minister  of  Labor  to  this  effect,  and  apply  ized  something  resembling  a  military  force 
for  a  Board  of  Investigation,  on  which  both  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  This  led  to  Mac- 
sides  to  the  dispute  have  representation;  this  kenzie's  imprisonment  in  Rochester  for  violation 
board  has  thirty  days  to  conduct  its  inquiry,  of  our  neutrality  laws,  and  from  his  jail  he 
with  the  right  to  subpoena  witnesses,  demand  issued  fulminations  against  "Victoria  Guelph, 
papers  and  records,  visit  the  premises,  and  so  the  bloody  Queen  of  England."  All  this  to- 
on. Its  power  ceases  when  it  finishes  its  report;  day  sounds  somewhat  farcical,  yet  the  outcome 
it  has  no  authority  to  enforce  its  decisions,  was  not  farcical  at  all.  For  the  work  of  Mac- 
After  it  has  rendered  its  judgment  the  em-  kenzie  King  and  his  party  led  to  the  British  sys- 
ployees  are  free  to  strike  or  the  employers  to  tern  of  independent,  self-governing  dominions, 
declare  a  lockout;  any  attempt  by  either  party  which  now  forms  the  foundation  of  the  British 
to  disturb  existing  conditions  pending  the  Empire.  In  1837,  Great  Britain  stood  at  the 
investigation,  however,  subjects  them  to  severe  parting  of  the  ways;  the  question  was  whether 
fines  or  imprisonment.  The  theory  back  of  her  colonists  could  build  up  outlying  common- 
this  procedure  is  that  an  unprejudiced  present-  wealths  which,  on  attaining  sufficient  strength, 
ation  of  all  the  facts  will  in  itself  compel  a  just  should  become  independent  nations,  like  the 
settlement.  Mr.  King's  act  represents  the  United  States,  or  whether  they  should  become 
introduction  in  industrial  warfare  of  that  very  virtually  independent  commonwealths  within 
principle  of  "wait  and  investigate,"  which  the  the  British  Empire.  She  made  an  enlightened 
League  of  Nations'  Covenant  proposes  as  a  decision  by  erecting  the  new  Canada  which  we 
method  for  preventing  war  between  nations.  know  to-day,  and  there  is  a  certain  historic 
The  success  of  this  measure  is  a  fair  augury  justice  in  the  fact  that  the  grandson  of  the  man 
for  its  extension  into  international  relations,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  this  reform 
The  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  has  should  become  the  next  Premier — for  it  is  ap- 
now  been  in  force  for  twelve  years,  and  has  parently  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
reduced  strikes  in  mines,  transportation  com-  a  comparatively  short  time  when  Mr.  Mac- 
panies,  and  public  utilities  by  from  80  to  90  kenzie  King  will  succeed  Sir  Robert  Borden. 

per  cent.     Mr.  King  was  influential  in  secur-  

ing  the  passage  of  many  laws  affecting  work-  The   United   States   As    Mandatory 

ing   conditions,    particularly    of    women    and  r       Mexico 

children,   affecting    immigration,    the    control 

of  the  opium  traffic,  prices,  the  cost  of  living,  A  P PARENTLY    the    long   sad    story    of 

and  the  supervision  of  trusts,  combines,  merg-  /\      Mexico  is  approaching  its  crisis.     And, 


ers,  and  monopolies.  He  was  active  in  the  1  \  as  most  observers  of  affairs  in  this  dis- 
fight  to  secure  reciprocity  with  the  United  tracted  republic  have  known  for  years,  the 
States — the  great  struggle  which  caused  the  tragedy  can  have  only  one  end.  The  United 
defeat  of  the  Laurier  Ministry  in  191 1 .  States  in  the  last  eight  years  has  sat  by,  watch- 
Mr.  King's  name — in  full  it  is  William  Lyon  ing  several  attempts  at  government;  but  the 
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THE    SITUATION    IN    RUSSIA 

This  map  was  drawn  from  information  secured  before  the  British  fleet  took  Odessa.     Since  these  data  were  collected 

the  Bolsheviki  were  reported  as  in  rapid  retreat  from  that   port  as  well  as  before  General   Denikin's  advancing  army. 

Although  Admiral    Kolchak's  retreat  has  not  been  checked,  his  army  and  that  of  General    Denikin  are  very  nearly  in 

touch  with  each  other.     In  addition  the  Bolshevist  fleet  protecting  Petrograd  was  defeated  by  the  British 


fundamental  difficulty  to-day,  as  President 
Wilson  declared  before  Congress  five  years  ago, 
is  that  "  Mexico  has  no  government."  The 
problem  indeed  goes  even  deeper  than  that, 
for  it  is  the  judgment  of  most  men  familiar 
with  Mexican'  conditions  that  the  Mexican 
people,  unassisted,  can  never  construct  a  gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  fact  which  Americans 
have  got  to  face,  either  now,  or  five  years  from 
now,  or  twenty-five  years  from  now.  The 
trouble  with  Mexico  is  not  primarily  Carranza 
or  Villa  or  Felix  Diaz  or  any  of  the  other  num- 
erous adventurers  and  bandits  who  occasionally 


gain  temporary  sway  over  part  of  the  Mexican 
populace — the  difficulty  lies  with  the  Mexican 
people  themselves.  Out  of  the  15,000,000 
population  at  least  13,000,000  are  pure  blooded 
Indians,  and  it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  these 
Indians,  whatever  their  virtues  or  their  capac- 
ities in  particular  directions  may  be,  have  the 
ability  unaided  to  establish  a  democratic 
government  with  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  do  business  on  even  terms. 

Whatever  policy  the  Administration  may 
adopt  this  is  the  fact  that  will  constantly 
baffle  its  most  humanitarian  efforts.     For  this 
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apparently  insoluble  problem  there  is  only  one  A  Strike  de  Luxe 

solution.     The  League  of  Nations  recognizes 

that    there    are    such    things    as    "backward        [N  ONE  respect  at  least  the  strike  of  the 
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peoples" — peoples  which  are  unable  to  govern  actors  is  almost  without  precedent.  It 
themselves,  and  yet  which,  in  their  disorganized  X  is  primarily  a  strike  of  principals,  and  not 
and  anarchic  state,  constitute  a  menace  to  of  the  rank  and  file.  Most  of  the  actors  and 
themselves  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  actresses  who  have  dropped  their  tools  at  the 
recognizes  also  that  the  old-fashioned  way  of  orders  of  their  "business  agents"  possess 
dealing  with  such  peoples — annexation,  en-  names  that  are  familiar  in  practically  every 
slavement,  and  exploitation — is  something  city  and  hamlet  in  the  country;  they  repre- 
which  the  conscience  of  the  modern  world  sent  the  "top  liners"  of  their  profession  and 
cannot  endorse.  It  has  therefore  devised  only  after  the  strike  had  been  in  progress  for 
the  system  of  "mandatory"  or  trusteeship,  several  days  did  its  humbler  members,  the 
Under  this  plan  a  nation  is  expected  to  take  chorus  girls,  the  chorus  boys,  the  stage  hands, 
charge  of  such  a  disorganized  territory,  ad-  and  the  musicians  participate  in  the  walkout, 
minister  it  in  the  interest  of  its  people,  in-  If  a  railroad  strike,  instead  of  beginning  with 
troduce  education  and  the  other  essentials  the  engineers  and  conductors  and  brakemen, 
of  progress,  all  with  the  idea  of  training  such  a  should  first  involve  the  presidents  and  execu- 
people  in  the  ways  of  self-government  and  tive  officers,  we  should  have  a  phenomenon 
democracy,  and^  of  ultimately  turning  their  corresponding  somewhat  with  that  which  has 
country  back  to  their  keeping.  The  cynical  recently  caused  such  havoc  in  the  amusement 
smile  at  this  lofty  scheme;  yet  the  United  world.  With  this  exception  the  strike  of  the 
States  during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  given  actors  seems  closely  to  parallel  similar  distur- 
an  illustration  which  proves  that  it  may  be  sue-  bances  in  more  prosaic  walks  of  life.  The  men 
cessful.  The  Philippine  Islands,  when  we  and  women  of  this  ancient  and  honorable  pro- 
took  them  from  Spain  in  1899,  were  as  badly  fession  demand  the  recognition  of  their  union, 
disorganized  as  Mexico  is  to-day,  and  they  were  and  they  insist  upon  that  principle  of  "collec- 
just  as  lacking  in  what  may  be  called  the  fun-  tive  bargaining"  which  is  so  generally  becoming 
damentals  of  civilization — universal  primary  the  prevailing  basis  of  operations  between 
education,  sanitation,  agriculture,  communica-  employer  and  employed.  The  refusal  of  the 
tions — as  is  Mexico  to-day.  In  twenty  years  we  managers  to  "recognize"  their  association  as 
have  introduced  all  these  agencies  of  progress,  an  "association"  and  their  expressed  willingness 
with  the  result  that  the  Philippines  are  to-day  to  deal  with  their  employees  as  "  individuals," 
prosperous,  happy,  even  enlightened,  and  show  reads  precisely  like  the  preliminary  skirmishes 
a  capacity  for  self-government  which  points  to  of  so  many  disputes  in  the  industrial  world, 
the  day  when,  under  proper  control,  we  can  This  disturbance  has  had  one  beneficial 
give  them  their  independence.  result  in  that  it  has  brought  to  popular  notice 
That  is  the  duty  which  is  marked  out  for  the  intolerable  conditions  under  which  an 
us  in  Mexico.  The  League  of  Nations  would  especially  genial  and  lovable  element  in  our 
probably  be  glad  to  make  the  United  States  population,  if  a  somewhat  unbusinesslike  and 
the  mandatory  of  the  Indian  Republic  to  the  carefree  one,  has  been  compelled  to  work.  The 
south;  the  duty  is  one  which  we  would  like  American  public  has  long  had  its  particular 
to  avoid,  but  one  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  grievances  against  the  theatrical  magnate, 
our  power  to  refuse.  We  can  send  a  few  It  has  known  that  the  conscienceless  corn- 
soldiers  to  chase  bandits  and  kill  revolutionists  mercialism  which  directs  the  present  manage- 
who  have  shot  into  American  towns;  we  can  ment  of  American  theatres  is  responsible  for 
go  on  paying  ransom  for  kidnapped  American  the  degradation  of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  arts, 
citizens;  we  can  negotiate  with  Carranzas  and  The  fact  that  two  or  three  small  groups  con- 
the  rest,  and  engage  in  the  farce  of  diplomatic  trol  practically  all  the  theatres  in  most  of  the 
intercourse — but  these  things  furnish  no  per-  largest  American  cities,  and  control  them  in  the 
manent  solution  of  the  Mexican  problem,  way  that  will  produce  the  quickest  and  largest 
The  only  solution  is  to  attempt  to  build  up  an  profits  to  themselves,  inevitably  means  the 
orderly  state  and  to  give  the  Mexican  people  a  extinction  of  the  theatre  as  a  literary  institu- 
fair  chance  at  life.  That  is  the  duty  which  we  tion.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  such  artists 
shall  ultimately  be  called  upon  to  assume.  as  Madame  Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Fiske  have 
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been  compelled  to  act  in  circus  tents  because 
of  their  unwillingness  or  inability  to  meet  the 
exactions  of  the  theatrical  syndicates;  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  managers  have  conspired 
with  ticket  speculators  to  mulct  the  theatre- 
going  public  has  also  left  its  sting.  And  now 
this  disclosure  of  the  rapacious  treatment  which 
for  years  has  been  visited  upon  the  men  and 
women  who  really  provide  the  entertainment 
completes  the  sorry  picture.  The  fact  that 
players  have  to  rehearse  for  weeks,  sometimes 
for  months,  without  a  dollar's  pay  strikes  most 
fairminded  men  as  absolutely  intolerable. 
We  now  learn  that  it  is  apparently  a  common 
experience  for  actors  and  actresses  to  spend 
six  or  eight  weeks  rehearsing,  to  buy  at  their  own 
expense  clothes  which  are  useful  only  in  the 
part  they  are  preparing  to  play,  and  then, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  receive  notice  that  the 
enterprise  has  been  abandoned — and  all  this 
without  having  received  a  cent  for  their  ser- 
vices. Revelations  like  these  rather  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  managers  themselves  are 
playing  an  entirely  safe  game,  and  have  shifted 
the  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  the  prospective 
enterprise  to  those  under  their  employ.  The 
fact  is  also  surprising  that  the  players  are 
obliged  to  give  many  performances  without 
payment.  Their  contracts  regularly  call  for 
eight  performances  a  week — six  evenings  and 
two  matinees — but  the  managers  are  constantly 
insisting  on  extra  appearances  for  which  they 
refuse  any  extra  remuneration.  The  question 
of  "overtime"  figures  in  many  present-day 
industrial  disputes,  the  demand  of  the  workers 
usually  taking  the  form  of  "time  and  a  half" 
for  work  done  outside  the  regular  hours.  The 
actors'  strike  presents  the  first  insistence  of  a 
demand,  not  for  extra  pay  for  overtime,  but 
for  pay  at  the  regular  rate;  in  other  words  it  is  a 
protest  against  giving  services  free.  If  our 
large  industrial  organizations  should  attempt 
to  work  their  employees  extra  hours  and  refuse 
to  pay  them  a  penny  for  this  additional  labor, 
there  is  little  doubt  where  the  public  sympathy 
would  lie  when  the  strike  came;  yet  that  is 
precisely  the  state  of  affairs  that  has  prevailed 
in  the  theatrical  profession  for  many  years. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  this  theatrical 
strike  will  present  an  opportunity  to  reorganize 
the  actors'  occupation  on  a  business  basis. 
The  men  and  women  who  devote  their  lives  to 
uplifting  our  frequently  depressed  spirits,  and 
who,  at  their  best,  form  part  of  the  artistic 
life  of  the  nation,  the  living  interpreters  of  our 


greatest  literary  masterpieces,  are  certainly 
entitled  to  better  treatment  than  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  selfish  men  who 
control  the  theatres  in  this  country. 

British  and  American  Forces  in  France 

THE  one  important  contribution  which 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  made  to  the 
history  of  the  war  in  her  recent  volume, 
"  Fields  of  Victory,"  is  a  confidential  chart  kept 
by  the  British  General  Staff,  disclosing  for  the 
first  time  the  fighting  strength  of  Great  Britain 
in  France  from  January,  1916,  to  the  day  the 
Armistice  was  signed.  Up  to  the  present  time 
these  statistics  have  been  presented  in  the  form 
of  divisions;  now  we  have  them  in  the  numbers 
of  men  actually  engaged.  If  Americans  have 
had  any  doubts  concerning  the  decisive  in- 
fluence which  their  armies  played  in  ending 
the  war,  these  figures  should  settle  them;  they 
show,  indeed,  that,  had  not  that  wonderful 
movement  of  troops  from  the  United  States  to 
France  taken  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1 91 8,  the  Germans  would  have  won  an  over- 
whelming victory.  These  figures  reveal  the 
extent  to  which  British  military  power  was 
dwindling  in  France,  a  dwindling  which  we 
already  had  suspected,  but  which  we  never 
dreamed  had  reached  such  alarming  propor- 
tions. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  1916  and  191 7 
usually  figured  that  the  strength  of  the  British 
armies  in  France  ranged  anywhere  from 
2,000,000  to  4,000,000.  We  now  learn  that 
these  statistics  were  grotesque  exaggerations. 
The  actual  fighting  strength  in  January,  1916, 
according  to  this  official  chart,  was  470,000 
men.  By  the  following  July  this  had  increased 
to  680,000.  It  reached  its  maximum  on  the  eve 
of  Vimy  Ridge,  in  April,  1 9 1 7,  when  it  amounted 
to  760,000  men.  From  this  point  Great 
Britain's  fighting  strength  gradually  descended, 
until  in  March,  191 7,  when  the  Germans  made 
their  terrible  attack,  it  was  only  620,000. 
According  to  the  belief  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try that  figure  rose,  owing  to  reinforcements 
from  England,  but  Mrs.  Ward's  exhibit  shows 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  declined.  In  May, 
1918,  it  amounted  to  540,000,  and,  after  a 
slight  increment  in  August,  it  went  down 
rapidly  until  the  day  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
when  Great  Britain's  fighting  strength 
amounted  to  only  465,000.  On  that  same  day 
America's  total  forces  in  France  were  2,000,000 
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men;  and  of  these  1,330,000  were  combatant 
troops.  In  the  battle  of  the  Argonne-Meuse, 
we  had  546,000  men  actually  engaged,  besides 
56,000  with  the  British  and  56,000  with  the 
French — a  grand  total  of  658,000  men.  Just 
how  large  the  French  forces  were  at  this  time, 
or,  indeed,  at  any  period  in  the  war,  no 
one  knows,  for  the  French  government  has 
maintained  an  utter  silence  on  this  point,  but 
the  belief  of  military  people  is  that  they  were 
probably  not  very  much  larger  than  the 
British. 


The  Irish  Element  in  Our  Population 

THE  United  States  has  just  overcome 
one  form  of  hyphenism,  the  German- 
American,  only  to  fall  the  victim  of 
another  form,  this  time  the  Irish-American. 
Hyphenism  always  indulges  in  one  curious 
form  of  misrepresentation;  it  invariably  con- 
jures up  the  untold  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  American  population  who 
owe  their  origin  to  the  particular  country  which 
at  the  moment  is  attempting  to  assert  a  dom- 
inant influence  in  American  affairs.  In  pre-war 
days  estimates  of  Americans  who  were  directly 
descended  from  German  ancestry  ranged 
anywhere  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000,  and 
this  in  face  of  readily  accessible  figures  showing 
that  the  German  born  in  the  United  States 
were  2,500,000,  and  the  descendants  of  parents 
born  in  Germany  4,000,000 — or  6,500,000  in  all. 
And  now  those  very  few  Americans  who  call 
themselves  "  Irish-Americans" — the  great  mass 
of  industrious  Irish  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  scornfully  repudiate 
the  hyphen — are  publishing  all  kinds  of  figures 
showing  the  predominantly  Irish  character  of 
the  American  people.  The  British  press  and 
British  statesmen  are  also  sadly  misled  on  this 
same  point.  The  London  Times  recently 
referred  with  the  utmost  solemnity  to  the 
"15,000,000  Irish-Americans  in  the  United 
States;"  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  put  the  figure 
at  "25,000,000,"  while  certain  other  enthus- 
iasts, in  the  exuberance  of  Sinn  Fein  meetings, 
have  estimated  it  at  50,000,000,  or  at  one  half 
of  our  population. 

Yet  the  facts  are  easily  ascertainable.  The 
census  of  19 10  informs  us  that  there  were  at 
that  date  1,352,155  men,  women,  and  children 
in  this  country  who  had  been  born  in  Ireland. 
It  discloses  that  there  were  2,141,577,  both  of 
whose  parents  first  saw  light  on  the  Emerald 


Isle,  and  1,010,628,  one  of  whose  parents  was 
born  in  Ireland.  Thus  there  are  at  present  in 
this  country  4,504,360  who  can  trace  any  very 
immediate  descent  from  native  Irishmen. 
When  the  emigration  started  in  the  early 
forties,  the  population  of  Ireland  was  about 
8,000,000;  if  the  Irish  element  is  now  anywhere 
near  as  large  as  the  Sinn  Fein  orators  insist, 
practically  this  entire  mass  must  have  emi- 
grated. 

The  great  mass  of  these  Americans  of  Irish 
origin  are  industrious,  law-abiding  citizens; 
like  most  Americans,  they  wish  to  see  justice 
done  to  Ireland,  but  they  have  no  desire  to 
involve  the  United  States  in  the  politics  of  the 
British  Empire  or  to  bring  about  a  war 
between  the  two  countries.  Hyphenism  is  al- 
ways noisy,  as  our  German-Americans  demon- 
strated, but  it  usually  cannot  afford  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  Nothing  is  so  wholesome 
in  a  heated  discussion  as  a  cold  fact,  and  the 
real  size  of  our  Irish  population,  as  disclosed  by 
the  census,  shows  how  little  right  this  country 
has  to  claim  any  share  in  settling  the  most 
baffling  problem  which  now  confronts  British 
statesmen. 


Work  and  Thrift  As  Cure  for  High  Prices 

THE  Government's  efforts  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  cannot  be  successful  until 
it  secures  the  cooperation  of  those  who 
are  spending  money  foolishly,  and  until  labor 
sees  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  high  wages 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  living  expenses 
is  to  increase  production. 

Strikes  and  threats  of  strikes  disturb  the 
business  structure;  if  persisted  in,  they  bring 
business  prosperity  down  in  a  wreck  upon  the 
head  of  labor.  Capital  has  a  better  chance  to 
survive  in  this  struggle;  the  Government  can- 
not make  a  man  who  has  Si 00  savings,  or 
Si 00,000,  invest  it  in  any  particular  business, 
or  leave  it  invested  in  any  particular  business 
in  order  to  provide  employment  for  labor. 
Capital  irresistibly  turns  toward  investments 
in  which  it  gets  the  highest  return  or  the  great- 
est safety.  Coercion  by  labor  drives  it  away, 
for  that  affects  both  the  return  and  the  safety 
of  investments. 

The  difficulties  which  the  railroads  have 
found  in  attracting  new  capital  in  recent  years 
and  the  decline  in  the  price  of  railroad  securi- 
ties is  a  case  in  point.  If  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods should  succeed  in  nationalizing  the  roads 
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and  substituting  government  credit  for  that 
of  the  roads  themselves,  railroad  labor  could 
then  continue  to  practise  coercion  with  less 
danger  to  itself.  The  Government's  high 
credit  would  tend  to  restrain  the  withdrawal 
of  capital  from  railroad  business.  But  even 
the  Government's  credit,  after  having  been 
drawn  on  heavily  to  finance  the  war,  would  be 
considerably  further  strained  in  undertaking 
such  a  socialistic  programme  as  this,  and  labor 
would  find  that  its  growing  demands,  even  on  a 
nationalized  railroad  system,  would  result  in 
the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  railroad 
business,  and  be  reflected  in  declining  prices 
for  government  railroad  bonds. 

Labor  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  partner 
with  capital  and  that  it  has  the  same  interest 
that  capital  has  in  efficient  and  economical 
production.  To  do  this  it  must  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  profits,  in  the  management,  or  in 
some  way  in  the  success  of  the  business.  The 
attention  that  business  managers  are  giving 
to  schemes  to  effect  these  results  is  an  indica- 
tion that  a  new  business  era  is  ahead — an  era 
in  which  the  wage  earner  will  have  a  larger 
place. 

There  are  many  who  believe  we  should  hold 
to  the  present  high-price  level.  With  a  few 
more  wage  and  salary  adjustments,  they  say, 
the  whole  economic  structure  could  be  keyed 
up  to  that  point.  But  Mr.  William  M.  Lewis, 
director  of  the  savings  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  tells  us  that  "a  veritable  orgy 
of  extravagant  buying  is"  going  on."  And 
nearly  every  investigator  reports  that  labor 
has  reached  a  low  state  of  efficiency.  The 
high  price  level,  therefore,  is  not  based  on  a 
healthy  foundation. 

If  those  who  are  buying  without  regard  to 
utility  would  exercise  more  thought  in  their 
spending,  they  would  release  labor  for  essential 
production,  for  which  there  is  a  greater  world 
demand  to-day  than  ever  before.  If  labor 
would  settle  down  to  increased  production  this 
world  demand  could  be  met.  Better  buying 
and  greater  production  would  bring  slowly 
declining  prices,  without  disturbances.  This 
would  stimulate  demand,  which  would  mean 
continued  prosperity.  And  labor  would  con- 
tinue to  be  highly  paid. 

This  is  a  Utopian  picture,  and  must  face 
the  vagaries  of  human  nature  that  have 
wrecked  many  Utopian  dreams  in  the  past. 
It  has,  however,  a  sound  economic  background: 


and  if  the  extravagant  spenders  on  the  one 
hand  can  be  shown  the  folly  of  their  ways  and 
the  producers  on  the  other  can  be  convinced 
that  true  prosperity  for  themselves  as  well  as 
for  the  country  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
production  and  not  on  prices,  it  may  be  re- 
alized. 

When  Senator  McLean,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Finance, 
recently  asked  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for 
its  views  on  legislation  providing  for  gradual 
deflation  of  the  currency  as  a  measure  for  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living,  Governor  Harding 
replied: 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  believes  that  any 
currency  legislation  at  this  time  is  unnecessary  and 
undesirable,  and  would  suggest  that  whether  viewed 
from  an  economic  or  financial  standpoint,  the  remedy 
for  the  present  situation  is  the  same,  namely,  to 
work  and  to  save;  work  regularly  and  efficiently, 
in  order  to  produce  and  distribute  the  largest  possible 
volume* of  commodities,  and  to  exercise  economies 
in  order  that  money,  goods,  and  services  may  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  liquidation  of  debt  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  demand  for  necessities, 
rather  than  to  indulgence  in  extravagance  or  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  for  luxuries. 

Those  familiar  with  the  great  service  ren- 
dered by  our  new  Federal  Reserve  system  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  again  in  connection 
with  our  own  war  financing  more  recently,  are 
willing  to  let  this  new  institution  go  unhindered 
through  a  full  business  cycle  without  any  fur- 
ther tinkering  with  it.  Its  machinery  pro- 
vides for  contraction  as  well  as  expansion. 
It  is  admitted  that  there  is  credit  expansion 
to-day  in  excess  of  that  justified  by  the  active 
business  conditions.  It  is  due  to  loans  by 
the  banks  on  Liberty  Loan  and  Victory  Bonds. 
This  has  an  influence  on  prices,  and  here  again 
the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  As 
investors  pay  for  and  take  up  these  bonds,  this 
situation  will  correct  itself. 

President  Wilson,  in  his  statement  to  the 
public  announcing  the  Administration's  stand 
against  further  advances,  in  the  wage  scale  of 
railroad  employees,  sounded  the  note  that 
should  guide  the  country  at  this  time.  The 
President  said:  "  Only  by  keeping  the  cost  of 
production  on  its  present  level,  by  increasing 
production  and  by  rigid  economy  and  saving 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  can  we  hope  for 
large  decreases  in  the  burdensome  cost  of  living 
which  now  weighs  us  down." 
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HIGH  water  in  the  Minnesota  River 
a  few  months  ago  flooded  one  of  the 
hydro-electric  power  plants  along 
its  course.  Five  feet  of  water  was 
spilling  over  the  dam  and  was  flow- 
inginto  the  plant  through  its  doors  and  windows. 
The  plant  seemed  doomed.  But  farmers  living 
in  the  vicinity  came  at  midnight,  manned  the 
pumps  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  kept  the  water 
from  rising  in  the  generating  room,  thus  helping 
to  save  the  plant. 

The  manager  of  the  plant,  in  reporting  this 
narrow  escape,  pointed  out  that  nine  of  these 
farmers  were  stockholders  in  the  company. 
It  was  one  of  the  companies  that  had  fostered 
"customer  ownership"  of  its  securities.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  whether  this  timely  aid 
was  due  so  much  to  personal  financial  interest 
in  the  company  itself  as  to  the  more  favorable 
general  attitude  toward  concerns  engaged 
in  rendering  service  to  the  public.  "  Customer 
ownership"  is  undoubtedly  an  important  factor 
in  creating  this  more  favorable  attitude. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  country  had 
entered  the  war  that  Secretary  McAdoo  wrote 
President  Wilson  regarding  the  sad  plight  of 
public  service  companies,  with  fixed  rates  on 
the  one  hand  and  rising  costs  of  operation 
on  the  other.  The  President's  reply,  express- 
ing a  full  appreciation  of  the  situation  and 
pointing  out  that  it  should  be  met  by  the  local 
regulating  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
ditions of  each  community,  had  considerable 
effect  in  relieving  the  difficulty  as  far  as  certain 
classes  of  public  utility  companies  were  con- 
cerned. Since  then  the  various  commissions 
have  generally  allowed  increases  in  rates. 
These  have  benefited  all  classes  of  public 
utility  companies  except  street  railway  com- 
panies where  the  rates  are  fixed  by  local 
franchises. 

Since  the  middle  of  last  year  the  full  effect 
of  these  increases  has  been  felt;  the  earnings  of 
gas  and  electric  light  and  power  companies  for 


the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  and  subsequent 
current  earnings,  both  gross  and  net,  are  again 
showing  the  steady  growth  that  has  been  the 
feature  of  public  utility  earnings  for  many 
years  past.  The  result  is  that  these  public 
utility  companies,  which  weathered  the  1907 
panic  better  than  most  other  concerns,  with 
less  disturbance  to  their  earnings  and  securities, 
have  now  come  through  a  still  more  critical 
period,  caused  by  the  declining  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar,  and  retain  the  high  place 
that  their  underlying  securities  have  held  in  the 
investment  field  in  the  past. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
,1914,  the  statistician  of  a  New  York  pub- 
lic utility  house  made  a  comparison  between 
the  security  holdings  of  a  prominent  educa- 
tional institution — largely  the  highest  grade 
railroad  bonds,  purchased  between  the  spring 
of  1906  and  the  fall  of  1908 — and  a  similar 
amount  of  high  grade  public  utility  bonds  which 
he  theoretically  substituted  for  the  others. 
The  face  value  of  the  total  investment  remained 
the  same,  $737,000;  the  cost  price  of  both  lists 
on  the  same  dates  of  purchase  would  have  been 
practically  the  same,  $698,500.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  public  utility  bonds,  however,  was 
5  per  cent.,  while  on  the  railroad  issues  the 
average  rate  was  slightly  less  then  4  per  cent. 
As  great  a  diversification  of  risk  in  the  number 
of  different  issues  and  in  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  investment  would  have  been 
secured  in  the  public  utility  as  in  the  railroad 
bonds. 

The  point  made  in  1914  by  this  statistician 
was  that  the  net  return  on  his  list  of  public 
utility  bonds,  being  the  interest  from  the  dates 
of  original  purchase  plus  the  advance  in  the 
market  price  of  the  bonds,  would  have 
been  $286,467,  while  on  the  railroad  bonds 
the  net  return  was  only  $181,215,  or 
$105,252,  less.  The  average  annual  interest 
return  on  the  investment  in  railroad  bonds  if 
they  had  been  sold  April  30,  191 4,  would  have 
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been  slightly  less  than  4  per  cent.  On  the 
public  utility  bonds  it  would  have  been  more 
than  6  per  cent. 

But  this  comparison  was  based  on  hindsight, 
which  is  always  better  than  foresight.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  note  what  these  same  bonds 
have  done  in  the  five  years  since  this  substitute 
list  was  made  up.  It  should  be  said  that  it  was 
a  representative  list,  containing  such  high 
grade  issues  as  California  Gas  &  Electric  gen- 
eral mortgage  5s,  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  first 
mortgage  5s,  Detroit  Edison  Company  first 
mortgage  5s,  Niagara  Falls  Power  first  5s, 
Commonwealth  Electric  first  5s,  Louisville 
Lighting  first  5s,  Westchester  Lighting  first 
5s,  and  other  similar  public  utility  bonds. 

Since  these  bonds  were  selected  in  1914  they 
have  lost  all  the  gain  in  market  price  that  was 
shown  in  the  comparison  then  made,  and  more. 
But  the  railroad  bonds  have  also  continued 
their  decline  of  the  earlier  period  and  are  now 
further  below  their  original  purchase  price 
than  the  public  utility  bonds.  To  be  specific, 
from  the  dates  of  purchase  to  April  30,  19 14, 
the  public  utility  bonds  gained  $3 1 ,440  in  mar- 
ket value,  while  the  railroad  bonds  lost  $19,268. 
The  aggregate  decline  in  the  utility  bonds  from 
April  30,  1914  to  December  30,  19 18,  was 
$50,535;  in  the  railroad  bonds  owned  by  the  in- 
stitution it  was  $41,095.  This  shows  a  more 
rapid  decline  in  public  utility  bonds  for  that  per- 
iod, following  their  advance  of  the  previous 
seven  years.  The  average  annual  net  return  on 
the  utility  bonds,  for  this  later  period  of  about 
five  years,  after  allowing  for  this  decline, 
was  3§  per  cent,  on  the  April  30,  1914,  prices, 
and  3f  on  the  original  purchase  prices.  The 
average  return  on  the  railroad  bonds  for  this 
period,  despite  their  smaller  decline  in  market 
value,  because  of  their  lower  interest  rates,  was 
only  3  per  cent. 

Between  December  30,  1918,  and  July  31, 
last,  the  public  utility  bonds  advanced  $2,000 
in  market  price  and  the  railroad  bonds  de- 
clined $12,000  more.  This  steady  decline  in 
these  high  grade  railroad  bonds  has  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  issues 
mature  in  a  few  years,  when  they  will  be  paid 
off  at  their  face  value,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
the  average  maturity  date  for  all  of  them  is 
about  two  years  earlier  than  for  the  utility  list. 


The  situation  in  regard  to  street  railways  is 
quite  different  from  that  now  surrounding 
the  gas  and  electric  light  and  power  companies. 
The  reason  is  partly  psychological.  As  Mr 
McAdoo  points  out,  "  People  are  not  so  sensi- 
tive about  the  payment  of  bills  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  but  when  a  man  gets  into  the  car 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  his  business,  or  to  go 
to  work,  or  his  wife  gets  on  the  car  to  go  to 
market,  and  she  finds  that  the  price  has  gone 
up  from  five  cents  to  six  cents,  necessitating 
the  making  of  awkward  change,  and  then  she 
comes  back  from  the  market  and  the  same  thing 
is  rubbed  into  her  again,  the  effect  of  the  in- 
crease is  naturally  much  more  irritating  than 
where  the  additional  cost  appears  only  in  a 
monthly  payment."  Labor  is  also  a  larger 
item  of  expense  with  street  railways  than  with 
other  classes  of  public  utility  companies,  and 
that  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  control  ex- 
penses. And  as  Ex-President  Taft  points 
out,  "the  Ford  and  the  automobile"  have 
greatly  reduced  the  business.  At  this  writing 
a  Federal  Electric  Railway  Commission  is 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Secretary 
of  War  Baker's  opinion  that  "the  solution 
of  the  street  railway  problem  is  one  of  popular 
education,"  seems  likely  to  be  the  one  that  will 
ultimately  bring  the  best  results. 

Street  railway  bonds  have  never  been  en- 
titled to  as  high  investment  rating  as  gas  and 
electric  light  and  power  company  bonds. 
Some  investment  houses  do  not  even  classify 
them  with  public  utility  issues.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  in  the  list  mentioned  above. 
But  nevertheless  the  present  difficulties  of 
the  street  railways,  with  which  the  public  is 
closely  familiar  due  to  local  traction  situations 
like  that  in  New  York,  has  cast  a  shadow  over 
all  public  utility  investments.  This  makes  for 
opportunities  in  certain  classes  of  these  securi- 
ties that  might  prove  well  worth  the  investor's 
attention.  Like  nearly  all  other  securities,  how- 
ever, except  Liberty  Loan  bonds,  these  issues 
cannot  be  bought  indiscriminately.  Unless 
the  investor  is  in  a  position  to  analyze  the 
bonds  for  himself,  he  should  be  very  careful 
to  secure  the  recommendation  of  an  invest- 
ment banking  house  of  high  standing  and  of 
experience  in  the  examination  of  public  utility 
issues. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  has  just  been 
i\       made  of  a  "Thrilling  Book     .     .     . 

/  \  the  Literary  and  Political  Sensa- 
I  ^k  tion  of  the  Year,"  called  Ireland's 
<*■  •*  Fight  for  Freedom,  which  "paints 
the  full  picture  of  tyranny  and  persecution" 
and  "handles  the  so-called  Ulster  problem." 
After  many  thrilling  and  sensational  state- 
ments about  Irish  affairs,  I  easily  believe  this 
writing  well  described.  A  certain  one  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  "every  American  with 
Irish  blood  in  his  veins  .  .  .  all  Americans 
who  want  the  truth  about  Ireland  should  read 
the  book."  And  perhaps  it  may  answer 
expectations,  for  one  of  the  most  important 
publishers  in  the  United  States  recently  said 
that  "the  only  book  on  the  Irish  Question 
which  will  sell  is  one  which  is  thoroughly 
pro-Irish." 

I  wonder,  however,  whether  older  conditions 
have  not  partly  changed.  Surely  there  are  no 
fewer  people  in  this  country  who  wish  Ireland 
well,  and  who  desire  that  her  people  have  all 
their  rights  and  the  happiness  and  success, 
which  they  should;  too  many  of  us  have  Irish 
friends  or  Irish  inheritance  and  blood  for  this 
not  to  be  so.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
terrible  things  about  Irish  affairs  often  told 
here  relate  to  generations  passed  away,  and 
arguments  now  based  upon  the  errors  and 
wrongs  of  the  past  appeal  only  to  ignorance  or 
fanatic  hatred,  ringing  false  as  they  do  and 
having  little  real  meaning  in  the  present.  Also, 
formerly  many  of  the  ill-informed  about  Irish 
matters  hearkened  eagerly  to  stories  of  British 
oppression  in  Ireland,  because  they  cherished 
a  traditional  dislike  of  Great  Britain,  based 
on  archaic  ideas  concerning  our  Revolutionary 
War.  But  for  some  time  it  has  been  evident 
to  many  Americans  that  the  people  most  like 
unto  themselves,  most  nearly  having  the  same 


character  and  ideals,  and  most  truly  their 
friend  is  the  people  of  the  British  Isles,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  best  hope  for  both 
of  them  in  the  future,  and  the  best  hope  for  the 
secure  establishment  of  enduring  peace  and  a 
League  of  Nations  is  that  the  two  of  them  should 
try  to  understand  each  other  better,  and, 
loyally  keeping  faith,  should  act  ever  in  closer 
accord.  Common  sacrifices  and  triumph  in 
the  recent  great  war  have  caused  a  far  greater 
number  of  people,  even  some  Irishmen  and 
some  Irish-Americans,  to  think  that  this  is  so. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  people  in  this  country  should  know  that 
the  Irish  question,  particularly  as  it  has  long 
been  presented  and  as  it  is  vehemently  urged 
here  at  present,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  better  understanding  between  the 
English-speaking  peoples,  and  that  they  wish 
to  try  at  least  to  understand  it  correctly,  and 
are  no  longer  willing  to  depend  for  their  in- 
formation almost  entirely  upon  the  utterances 
of  ignorant  partisans  or  embittered  extremists. 

In  any  historical  account  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion there  are  two  distinct  theses  to  be 
stated:  Ireland  long  suffered  terribly  under 
English  rule;  but  immense  reforms  have  been 
made,  and  although  the  present  situation  is 
unfortunate,  the  status  of  Irishmen  now,  so 
far  as  they  are  willing  to  allow  it,  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  which  they  are  part. 

"For  over  a  thousand  years  Ireland  posses- 
sed and  fully  exercised  sovereign  independence, 
and  was  recognized  throughout  Europe  as  a 
distinct  sovereign  state,"  said  Professor  De 
Valera  recently.  What  he  had  in  mind  is  not 
clear,  for  no  historian  of  repute  would  think  of 
supporting  this  statement,  and  it  is  regrettable 
when  professors  of  mathematics  attempt  to 
maintain  such  assertions.     Indeed,  it    is  the 
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tragedy  of  Irish  history  that  the  tribal  period,  first  period  of  modern  imperialism  and  colonial 
which  long  ago  existed  in  many  places,  lingered  expansion,  and  was  accompanied  by  many 
on  in  Ireland  longer  than  anywhere  else  in  terrible  things  which  we  now  wish  forgotten, 
western  Europe;  and  that  whereas  during  the  The  great  European  states  were  then  striving 
Middle  Ages,  England,  France,  and  Spain  to  reach  out  and  annex  territory  nearby:  France 
slowly  became  nations,  and  developed  well-  and  Spain  both  took  of  Italy  as  much  as  they 
ordered  states  with  strong  central  governments,  could.  In  like  manner  England  tried  to  con- 
there  continued  in  Ireland  the- older  condition  quer  Ireland.  There  was  good  reason  for 
of  tribal  and  family  organization,  with  scarcely  this,  since  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland 
any  central  authority  arising  in  nation  or  state;  is  such  that  it  has  always  constituted  a  base 
and  while  the  various  tribes  continued  to  fight  for  attack  by  any  of  England's  enemies  upon  her, 
against  each  other  instead  of  uniting  to  form  and  the  possible  danger  from  such  attack  has 
an  Irish  nation,  adventurers  from  England  constantly  become  greater  as  the  centuries  since 
got  a  foothold  in  the  island,  and  part  of  the  then  have  gone  by.  Finally,  this  was  the  age  of 
country  was  brought  under  English  rule.  Had  colonial  expansion,  when  evil  deeds  were  done 
the  Irish  really  been  able  to  get  beyond  the  by  English  and  French  adventurers  and  Span- 
tribal  stage,  they  might  have  driven  out  the  ish  conquistador es  in  the  new  world.  They 
invaders  and  developed  a  strong  Irish  Ireland  were  also  done  by  Englishmen  in  Ireland,  where 
beside  England;  but  this  they  never  could  do.  plantations  were  made  by  undertakers  just  as 
On  the  other  hand  it  would  have  been  better  they  were  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  and 
by  far  had  England  turned  herself  in  earnest  Irishmen  were  killed  or  driven  out  or  mastered 
to  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island,  and  as  the  Indians  were  in  America, 
after  conquest  given  good  order  and  rule.  Had 
this  been  accomplished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  it  was  done  then  in  Wales,  very  prob-  \  \  7HEN,  about  1700,  the  process  was  corn- 
ably  the  Irish  would  long  ago  have  forgotten,  V  V  plete,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people 
as  the  Welsh  no  longer  repine,  and  perhaps  now  was  terrible  indeed.  The  country  was  com- 
the  Irish  would  be  just  as  truly  members  of  pletely  subject  to  England,  and  almost  entirely 
one  commonwealth  of  all  the  British  Isles.  in  the  hands  of  alien  landlords  to  whom  the  con- 
England  did  conquer  Ireland  completely  in  fisca ted  lands  had  been  given.  All  the  privileges 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  of  government  and  almost  all  the  power  were  in 
this  came  almost  too  late.  The  Irish  were  at  the  hands  of  such  of  these  aliens  as  were  mem- 
last  developing  some  spirit  of  nationality,  and  bersof  the  established  Church.  The  great  bulk 
it  only  needed  oppression  of  all  Irishmen  by  an  of  the  people,  the  native  Catholic  Irish,  worked 
alien  master  to  make  this  nationality  grow  on  the  estates  much  like  serfs,  getting  with 
stronger.  Also  the  English  conquerors  treated  great  difficulty  the  barest  living.  Usually 
the  Irish  people  in  such  manner  that  a  great  undernourished,  they  were  from  time  to  time 
gulf  was  fixed  between  the  two.  The  conquest  swept  away  by  famines,  until  in  1846  came 
was  achieved  in  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  hunger  so  ter- 
when  there  was  little  idea  of  religious  toleration,  rible  that  it  is  still  known  to  men  as  the  Great 
and  when  heresy  or  non-conformity  almost  Famine.  These  people,  who  had  lost  the 
everywhere  brought  either  death  or  grievous  land  of  their  fathers,  were  absolutely  debarred 
oppression.  Most  of  the  English  people  be-  from  civil  and  political  privileges,  and  it  is 
came  Protestants;  among  them  the  Church  proper  to  say  that  the  government  took  no 
of  England  was  established  to  teach  the  religion  notice  of  them  except  to  hold  them  in  degrading 
to  which  all  must  conform;  but  Catholics,  subjection.  After  a  while  their  spirit  seemed 
and  even  Protestants  who  adhered  not  to  the  utterly  broken;  and  year  after  year  the  best 
Church  of  England,  were  put  under  disabilities  young  men  left  the  country.  All  of  this  cannot 
and  deprived  of  political  privilege.  In  Ireland  be  too  strongly  condemned  as  we  see  it  now, 
the  people  clung  to  the  old  Catholic  faith,  and  but  no  one  will  understand  it  properly  unless 
as  they  came  under  the  dominion  of  English  he  also  knows  that  such  things  were  generally 
authorities  they  were  subjected  to  a  "penal  done  in  former  times,  and  that  usually  they 
code"  like  the  laws  against  recusants  in  Eng-  succeeded  so  thoroughly  that  even  remembrance 
land,  but  even  more  severe.  Moreover,  the  of  them  has  now  nearly  passed  away.  In 
conquest  of  Ireland  was  accomplished  in  the  Spain  the  religious  persecution  was  so  terrible 
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that   Protestantism  was  entirely  extinguished,  northeast  Ireland,  in  Ulster,  where  the  people 

In  America  the  Indians  have  practically  dis-  were  not  Catholics,   but   Protestants  mostly, 

appeared  from  the  entire  country.     In  Ireland  and  not  engaged  in  agriculture,  but  in  posses- 

the  Celtic  population   was   not  exterminated  sion  of  a  flourishing  industry;  and  these  people 

and  the  Catholic  religion  not  destroyed,  but  declared  themselves  absolutely  against  Home 

an   Irish  Catholic  peasantry  lived  on  to  hate  Rule  or  any  kind  of  separation  from   Great 

with  unceasing  hatred.  Britain.     Just   before   the   war  they  asserted 

that  they  would  under  no  circumstances  obey 

ENGLAND  AND  IRISH  REFORM  &  Rome  Ruk  parliament)  and  they  had  drilled 

ALL  this  relates  entirely  to  a  past  which  is  and  equipped  an  army  to  oppose  any  attempt 

gone,  for  it  was  all  changed  in  the  nine-  to  force  them  out  of  the  Union, 

teenth  century,  and  in  the  last  generation  it  is  -> 

t-u  y,                                      &  HOME  RULE  OR  INDEPENDENCE? 

proper  to  say  that   England  has  made  large 

atonement.     The  more  humane  feeling  of  a  IN  THE  second  place,  many  Englishmen  have 

better  time,  together  with  the  increasing  spirit  1  believed,  and  many  more  Irishmen  have  said, 

of    democracy,    gradually    brought    profound  that  it  was  not  really  Home  Rule  which  was 

change.    All  religious  disabilities  were  removed  wanted,  but  complete  independence  and  entire 

in  1829,  and  already  in  1800  Ireland  had  been  separation    from    Britain.     Since    Ireland    is 

joined  with  Great  Britain  in  a  United  Kingdom  indeed  at  present  under  the  influence  of  Sinn 

ruled  by  a  parliament  to  which  Irishmen  sent  Feiners,  who  have  openly  tried  to  bring  this 

their  representatives  on  the  same  terms  that  about,  it  is  well  for  people  in  the  United  States 

Englishmen  did.     The  greatest  grievance  re-  to  understand  just  what  it  would  mean.     As 

maining  was  that  the  land,  once  the  property  the  American  people,  starting  from  the  Atlantic 

of  the  Irish  tribes,  was  now  owned  by  landlords,  coast,  gradually  extended  over  to  the  Pacific 

foreigners,  and   many  of  them  absentees,  to  and  down  to  the  Gulf,  getting  much  territory 

whom    the    Irish    paid    rent.     But    beginning  in  fair  and  splendid  way,  but  driving  Spain 

about    1870   the    British    government    passed  out  of  Florida  and  taking  the  southwest  from 

a  series  of  laws  to  protect  the   Irish  tenants  Mexico  in  a  manner  not  now  to  be  thought 

and  ensure  them  a  fair  and  low  rent,  and  pre-  of  with  pride,  as  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary 

sently  began  to  purchase  the  land  and  sell  it  to  build  up  the  United  States  to  what  it  is, 

to  the  peasants  for  payments  which  were  spread  and  as  they  once  fought  a  terrible  war  to  pre- 

over  a  long  term  of  years  and  were  often  less  vent  secession  of  the  southern  part,  which  half 

than  the  rent  they  had  previously  paid.      'The  a  century  ago  wanted  self-determination  for 

age  old  curse  of  absentee  landlordism,"  say  itself;  so  has   England  tried  to  bring  about 

the  Americans,  Messrs.  Walsh  and   Dunne,  in  unity  in  the  British  Isles.     Long  ago  she  con- 

their  recent  report  about  Ireland,  "still  cuts  quered  Wales;  two  hundred  years  ago  a  treaty 

deeply  into  the  economic  heart  of  Ireland."  of  union  was  made  with  Scotland;  and  the  ar- 

But  nine  years  ago,  in  a  speech  in  this  country,  rangement  has  worked  admirably  and  to  the 

John  Redmond  said  that  more  than  half  of  the  prosperity  and  satisfaction  of  them  all.    Ireland 

soil  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants.     Now  was  first  conquered  and  oppressed,  then  joined 

more  than  two  thirds  of  it  is  in  possession  of  with  Britain  by  another  act  of  union;  and  in  the 

small  proprietors  who  are  slowly  paying  the  course  of  the   last  hundred  years  practically 

purchase    price    to    the    state.     Actually    the  all  of  the  old  abuses  have  been  undone  and  a 

land  laws  in  Ireland  are  better  than  they  are  great  deal  of  atonement  made.     For  Britain 

in   England,  and  there  are  few  places  in  the  it  is  unfortunate  that    Ireland  has  not   been 

world  where  chey  are  nearly  so  good.  won  to  the  Union  like  Scotland,  since  to  the 

For  some  time  the  idea  of  Home  Rule,  as  British  people  it  seems  indispensable  that  Ire- 
it  was  called,  was  opposed  by  most  people  land  be  united  with  them.  Because  of  funda- 
in  Britain,  but  in  the  course  of  years,  in  accord-  mental  strategic  and  geographical  considera- 
ance  with  ideas  that  they  have  applied  more  tions,  separation  of  Ireland  from  England 
than  any  others — that  men  and  women  should  would  be  breaking  up  of  the  Empire  at  the 
be  governed  by  themselves  as  they  desire —  centre,  and  possibly  an  incalculable  danger, 
the  greater  number  of  them  abandoned  practic-  British  power  is  essentially  sea-power;  were 
ally  all  of  their  objections  but  two.  Ireland  independent  and  hostile  Britain's  most 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  portion  of  important  lines  of  communication,  which  lie 
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HOW    IRELAND    IS    DIVIDED    AGAINST    ITSELF 

Ulster,  although  smaller  in  area  and  containing  a  smaller  population  than  the  rest  of 
Ireland  is  economically  Ireland's  leading  section.  Ulster  is  predominantly  Protestant 
while  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  predominantly  Catholic,  and,  although  Ireland  outside 
of  Ulster  is  dominated  by  the  Sinn  Fein,  Ulster  wants  to  retain  the  present  system 


upon   the  sea,  would   at  once   be   threatened  run  to  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland.     If 

and  might  be  cut.     It  is  well  known  that  the  these    lines   were   cut,    it    is   usually   thought 

people    in    Britain   are   absolutely   dependent  England  could  be  starved  in  two  months.     In 

upon  supplies  imported  along  ocean-lines  which  the  life  of  the  American  people  there  is  nothing 
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comparable  to  this,  though  even  in  our  magnifi- 
cent security  we  place  great  stress  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  have  been  vastly  ex- 
cited at  rumors  of  Japanese  settlements  in 
Mexico  or  Germans  near  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  in  recent  times  one 
of  the  greatest  advocates  of  Irish  independence 
has  been  Germany;  and  well  would  it  have  been 
for  her  in  the  recent  war  had  Ireland  been 
independent  and  hostile. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remember, 
because  England  was  sincerely  anxious  to  sat- 
isfy Ireland,  she  decided,  with  some  misgiving, 
to  hazard  the  risks.  In  1914  Home  Rule  was 
granted  to  Ireland,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  British  army  would  be  used  to  compel  Ulster 
to  submit  to  it.  But  before  the  Home  Rule 
law  went  into  effect,  it  was  suspended  for  the 
dangerous  period  of  the  war;  and  meanwhile 
the  Irish  situation  has  for  the  time  being 
changed  altogether. 

SINN    FEIN 

FOR  more  than  twenty  years  a  small  party 
in  Ireland  had  been  attempting  to  arouse 
a  spirit  of  Irish  nationality.  Almost  all  Irish- 
men by  this  time  spoke  English,  but  the  Gaelic 
League  tried  to  bring  into  use  again  Gaelic  or 
Irish,  and  tried  to  revive  old  Irish  character- 
istics and  customs.  Presently  out  of  this  rose 
Sinn  Fein,  "ourselves  alone,"  which  believed 
in  making  Ireland  once  more  purely  Irish. 
Most  of  the  people  in  the  island  were  supporting 
the  Nationalist  Party,  which  was  trying  to  get 
Home  Rule  and  willing  to  remain  connected 
with  Britain  and  subordinate  to  the  Parliament 
in  London.  Sinn  Feiners,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Home  Rule,  and  insisted 
on  getting  complete  independence.  Not  many 
followed  them  at  first,  but  in  1916,  in  one  of 
the  most  terrible  moments  of  the  war,  they 
broke  out  in  rebellion  and  set  up  an  Irish 
Republic.  At  once  they  were  suppressed.  But 
now  the  movement  spread,  for  the  war  every- 
where caused  tremendous  unrest,  and  more- 
over Home  Rule  had  not  yet  come  into 
effect.  Accordingly,  the  Irish  fell  away  from 
John  Redmond's  leadership  and  moderate 
policy,  and  at  present,  outside  of  a  part  of 
Ulster,  Sinn  Fein  dominates  the  politics  of 
Ireland. 

Those  who  really  know  Englishmen  feel 
sure  that  they  do  not  nowadays  wish  to 
oppress  any  people,  and  desire  as  sincerely 
as  we  ourselves  to  do  what  is  right  and  just. 


What  ought  they  to  do  in  this  matter?  Yield 
to  whatever  is  asked  for?  "Let  Ireland  have 
freedom,"  "Give  her  the  independence  she 
desires,"  "  Let  her  have  self-determination, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which 
Americans,  at  any  rate,  went  to  war,"  say 
those  who  thrive  on  volubility  or  emotional 
expression.  Such  as  they  can  arrange  all 
things,  labor  unrest  or  treaties  of  peace,  simply 
and  at  once,  by  stating  formulas  of  their  own 
cerebration.  But  alas,  most  great  questions 
are  so  complicated  that  they  cannot  be  settled 
immediately  or  so  as  to  satisfy  all. 

England  does  not  oppress  Ireland.  Except 
when  Irish  disorder  makes  it  impossible, 
Ireland  is  now  substantially  under  the  same 
government  as  England.  Moreover,  England 
is  willing  that  Ireland  have  any  sort  of  Home 
Rule  which  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  different 
parties  of  Irishmen.  It  has  several  times  been 
proposed  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  that  part  of 
Ireland  which  wants  it,  but  the  Nationalists 
have  not  been  willing  that  Ulster  or  part  of  it 
should  be  left  out,  and  a  portion  of  Ulster  has 
been  absolutely  opposed  to  Home  Rule.  Let 
it  be  noted  also  that  Sinn  Fein  wants  none  of 
Home  Rule,  but  absolute  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  Now  even  if  this  independence 
were  a  good  thing  for  Irishmen,  and  at  least  a 
quarter  of  them  think  not,  many  people  in 
Great  Britain  believe  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  themselves;  and  in  a  general  consider- 
ation of  this  problem  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  forty  million  in  Britain  and 
only  four  million  in  Ireland.  This  is  no  fanci- 
ful objection.  Some  Englishmen  have  fer- 
vently wished  of  late  years  that  Ireland  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth;  but  Ireland  is 
close  at  hand,  and  not  to  be  got  rid  of. 

ARGUMENTS    OF    SINN    FEIN 

ADVOCATES  of  Irish  independence  speak 
at  length  of  the  wrongs  formerly  done 
to  Ireland,  neglecting  to  say  that  they  have 
been  done  away  with  almost  completely.  They 
tell  a  great  deal  about  the  famine  of  1846,  and 
imply  that  Jamine  is  still  the  great  spectre 
in  Ireland,  though  actually  for  many  years 
now  Irishmen  have  been  cultivating  their  own 
land  and  selling  their  own  products  at  increas- 
ingly good  prices,  especially  during  the  war. 
Indeed,  agricultural  laborers  in  England  have 
wished  that  the  government  would  do  for  them 
what  it  has  done  for  the  farmers  in  Ireland. 
Another  charge  is  that  because  Ireland  is  not 
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"free"  the  best  of  the  people  are  forced  to  in  eastern  and  southern  England,  but  now  these 
emigrate;  this  was  once  true,  but  for  more  places  are  primarily  rural  districts  loved  by 
than  a  generation  this  going  from  Ireland  has  the  tourists  for  their  quiet  beauty,  while 
resulted  from  the  superior  attraction  of  other  English  industry  has  moved  up  to  the  Midlands 
places,  just  as  the  farms  of  New  England  were  and  the  north.  Ireland  is  a  country  compara- 
deserted  for  our  Middle  West,  and  as  people  tively  poor  because  much  of  her  soil  is  not  well 
have  left  the  south  of  England  for  the  Midlands  suited  for  agriculture,  and  she  has  not  the  na- 
and  Yorkshire.  Sinn  Fein  also  declares  that  tural  resources  of  coal,  iron,  metals,  and  oil, 
Ireland  is  cursed  with  poverty  because  England  without  which  in  modern  times  a  country 
has  made  her  poor  and  deliberately  keeps  her  gets  little  industrial  greatness.  Finally,  it  is 
so.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  she  do  said  that  England  taxes  Ireland  mercilessly, 
this?  Certainly  not  by  any  legislation,  for  and  drains  vast  sums  out  of  the  country.  A 
the  same  laws  prevail  over  all  the  United  government  report  did  declare  that  Ireland 
Kingdom.  "England,"  say  the  two  Irish-  was  over-taxed,  but  the  best  authorities  have 
American  emissaries,  "has  absolutely  cut  off  differed  about  this,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ireland 
Ireland  from  the  outside  commerce  of  the  is  only  subject  to  the  taxes  which  are  levied 
world,  allows  no  ships  to  come  transatlantic  to  uniformly  on  all  of  the  British  Isles.  Irishmen 
her  ports,  and  thus  controls  the  prices  of  the  complain  that  money  is  taken  in  taxes  from  Ire- 
necessaries  of  life."  It  is  true,  that  the  ship-  land  which  is  not  spent  in  the  island,  but  there 
ping  companies  run  their  vessels  to  British  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
ports  rather  than  Irish;  but  so  they  do  in  this  collected  in  Birmingham  or  Glasgow  is  not 
country  to  certain  ports  rather  than  others,  spent  in  those  places,  but  upon  the  army  and 
though  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  navy  and  the  foreign  services,  in  which  all 
cannot  for  that  reason  be  said  to  have  cut  off  the  citizens  of  the  British  Isles  have  a  share, 
the  harbors  of  North  Carolina  because  ship  Some  declare  that  in  the  past  year  or  so  Britain 
owners  prefer  to  use  Baltimore  or  New  York,  has  taken  from  Ireland  more  money  than  ever 
Actually  Irish  ports  are  free  to  all  the  ships  before.  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  United 
of  the  world,  exactly  as  are  the  ports  of  Great  Kingdom,  of  which  Ireland  is  part,  was  en- 
Britain,  and  all  ships  may  go  to  them  so  far  as  gaged  in  a  desperate  war,  and  needed  vast  sums, 
their  masters  desire.  Recently  a  Sinn  Feiner  partly  got  by  taxation?  We  have  just  been 
here  cited  as  example  of  England's  oppression  through  this  ourselves.  For  Irishmen  to  repine 
that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  Irish  business  was  is  only  to  say  in  another  manner  what  they 
done  with  Great  Britain.  It  certainly  is,  be-  said  when  they  refused  further  volunteering 
cause  England  is  Ireland's  best  customer;  and  refused  to  allow  conscription,  that  the 
exactly  as  New  York  City  is  the  best  customer  war  was  not  Ireland's  war. 
for  the  produce  of  Long  Island  and  other  parts 

(    M           v      1      C*    4.                    u       4-        XT          4.    *.    *■  THE   SECOND  SINN    FEIN   REPUBLIC 

of  New   York  State   nearabout.     No  statute 

compels  these  farmers  to  send  their  produce  JANUARY  21st  of  this  year,  Sinn  Fein 
either  to  Manhattan  or  to  England.  It  is  leaders,  assembled  in  the  Dublin  Mansion 
widely  declared  also  that  England  has  crushed  ^  House,  proclaimed  independence  and  also  an 
Irish  industry  and  makes  it  impossible  for  Irish  Republic.  As  nothing  was  achieved  be- 
Irishmen  to  bring  about  industrial  develop-  yond  the  verbal  statements  contained  in  the 
ment;  but  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  eighteenth  declaration  and  the  speeches  of  the  members 
century  England  did  bring  Irish  manufacturing  there  gathered,  the  British  government  took 
almost  to  an  end,  as,  in  accordance  with  the  no  notice  of  the  event,  and  the  Irish  Republic 
system  then  prevailing,  she  tried  to  do  in  the  existed  only  in  the  hearts  of  adherents.  A 
American  colonies,  these  laws  have  long  since  month  later,  a  delegate  arrived  in  Paris  and 
been  revoked,  and  at  present  there  is  no  statute  addressed  to  each  member  of  the  Peace  Con- 
whatever  interfering  with  Irish  manufacturing,  ference  a  letter  demanding  recognition  of  the 
There  is  almost  no  manufacturing  in  Ireland  republic  and  its  admission  as  a  member  of  the 
outside  of  industrial  Ulster,  but  this  is  mostly  League  of  Nations;  and  he  referred  to  the 
the  result  of  large  conditions  which  have  af-  "indisputable  right  of  Ireland  to  international 
fected  England  as  well.     Industries  have  been  recognition." 

concentrated  in  certain  places  best  suited  to  In  Ireland  the  founders  of  the  republic  ac- 

them.     Once  there  was  much  manufacturing  complished  little  except  considerable  disturb- 
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ance  and  unrest.  In  the  general  parliamentary 
elections  of  the  United  Kingdom  held  in  De- 
cember, 1 91 8,  Sinn  Fein  had  indeed  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph  over  the  Nationalists, 
the  older  Irish  political  party.  The  slowness 
of  Britain  in  granting  Home  Rule,  the  effect 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion  upon  the  imagination 
of  the  warm-hearted  Irish,  and  above  all  the 
strange  and  mighty  stirrings  of  the  period 
which  followed  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
have  since  so  profoundly  affected  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  people  in  divers  places,  caus- 
ing larger  and  larger  demands  for  all  sorts  of 
things,  a  spirit  which  now  troubles  not  only 
Russia  and  Hungary,  but  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  even  the  United  States — 
all  of  these  things  had  caused  a  revolution  in 
Irish  politics,  which  swept  away  the  Nation- 
alists, who  desired  to  get  Home  Rule  for  an 
Ireland  loyal  to  the  British  Empire,  and  re- 
turned, except  in  half  of  Ulster  scarcely  a  repre- 
sentative who  was  not  pledged  to  work  for 
complete  separation  from  Great  Britain  and 
independence  entire  and  complete.  However, 
when  the  results  of  the  election  had  been 
counted,  and  the  jubilation  of  the  electors  was 
over,  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  found  themselves  con- 
fronted with  a  task  far  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing they  had  previously  engaged  in.  Hitherto 
they  had  had  to  do  nothing  more  than  denounce 
the  wickedness  and  perfidy  of  everything  Brit- 
ish, cry  out  against  the  weakness  of  the  Nation- 
alists, and  insist  upon  immediate  independence 
for  an  Irish  Republic.  Now  that  they  had 
been  chosen  to  represent  three  quarters  of  the 
Irish  people,  it  was  expected  by  their  electors 
that  they  would  accomplish  what  they  had 
always  insisted  must  be  done,  that  is,  get  inde- 
pendence for  Ireland.  This  proved  far  more 
difficult  than  mere  declamation.  Sinn  Feiners 
did  declare  a  republic,  they  announced  the 
manner  in  which  this  republic  was  to  be 
governed,  and  they  elected  one  of  their  leaders, 
Professor  de  Valera,  President.  But  De 
Valera  was  actually  at  the  moment  in  a  British 
prison,  and  the  governing  of  Ireland  as  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  continued  as  before. 
It  was  possible  that  Sinn  Fein  might  begin 
another  rebellion,  but  for  the  present  their 
success  went  no  farther  than  vehement  de- 
clamation against  Britain,  against  such  Irish- 
men as  were  not  Sinn  Feiners,  and,  indeed, 
against  all  others  not  favorable  to  their  cause. 
And  so  it  seemed  that  Sinn  Fein,  confronted 
with  work  which  it  had  urged  and  promised 


but  was  altogether  unable  to  accomplish, 
would  soon  decline  in  the  estimation  of  Irish- 
men, who  might  presently  return  to  the  more 
conservative  and  useful  methods  of  the  Nation- 
alists who  had  sought  for  Home  Rule.  For  it 
is  not  impossible  that  in  a  few  years  the  spirit 
of  ferment  will  everywhere  become  less  violent, 
and  in  many  places  there  will  be  more  modera- 
tion than  is  now  seen  in  reiterated  demands 
for  increase  in  wages  and  imperative  assertion 
that  new  schemes  of  government  must  be 
immediately  tried. 

IRISH-AMERICANS    AND    SINN    FEIN 

JUST  at  this  moment,  however,  came  for- 
tunate assistance.  In  February,  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  old  Academy  of  Music  on 
Broad  Street,  had  been  held  a  Convention  of 
the  Irish  Race  in  America.  There  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  declaring  that  now  a  state 
of  war  existed  between  Ireland  and  England, 
which,  in  the  interests  of  the  world,  the  Peace 
Conference  could  not  ignore.  Then,  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  followed,  certain  Irish- 
Americans  pledged  themselves  to  raise  in  the 
United  States  a  large  sum  of  money  in  order 
to  bring  "freedom  to  Ireland."  At  once  col- 
lections were  taken  up,  in  hotel  lobbies,  at 
meetings,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  which 
an  Englishman  of  some  standing,  amazed  to 
see  in  a  friendly  country  the  open  collection 
of  money  to  be  used  against  his  government, 
protested,  and  was  summarily  ejected  with 
right  good  will  by  the  Irish  porters  of  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Convention  it  had  been 
decided  not  only  to  assist  the  Irish  Republic 
by  collections  of  money,  but  also,  it  seems,  to 
send  emissaries  to  Ireland  to  give  the  new 
order  encouragement  and  support.  Accord- 
ingly, two  of  our  citizens  went  forth.  By 
the  British  government  they  were  freely 
allowed  entrance  into  Ireland,  since  Great 
Britain,  which  had  for  some  time  sincerely 
desired  proper  settlement  of  the  Irish  question, 
and  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  doing 
its  best  to  bring  such  a  settlement  about, 
wished  nothing  more  than  that  competent 
critics  from  outside  would  study  the  intricacies 
of  the  Irish  situation,  which  so  many  Irishmen 
seemed  unwilling  to  consider  at  all,  and  which 
Americans  generally  knew  little  about.  Thus, 
as  the  result  of  such  an  investigation  the  people 
of  the  United  States  might  understand  the 
matter  more  fully,  Irishmen  might  be  calmed 
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by  advice  from  their  friends,  and  the  British  in  Dublin!"     Now  when  one  thinks  of  German 

government   might,  if  possible,  get  impartial  barbarities   in    Belgium,    not    to   speak   of   in 

suggestions  of  value.     But  its  good  intentiorfs  Poland,  it  is  of  a  great  part  of  Louvain  burned 

availed  not  at  all,  for  it  seems  that  Messrs.  down,  not  in  attacking  the  city  nor  in  quelling 

Walsh   and    Dunne  went   to    Ireland    not    to  insurrection,  but,  according  to  the  best  authori- 

study  the  situation  and  give  wise  advice  but  ties,    simply   in   order   to   create   unreasoning 

with  minds  beforehand  made  up,  with  hearts  terror;  of  civilians  mercilessly  shot  at  Dinant 

filled    with    most    uncompromising    spirit    of  and  St.  Hadelin;  seizing  of  hostages  and  using 

Sinn  Fein,  and  all  too  ready  to  talk  in  the  Ian-  civilians  as  a  screen  before  troops;  and  finally 

guage  of   irreconcilable    Irish-American  news-  of  the  terrible  deportation  of  civilians.     After 

papers,  whose  function  apparently  is  not  to  ex-  the    rebellion  of    1916,  which  occurred  when 

plain  Irish  matters  but  to  perpetuate  the  bit-  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  a  death  struggle 

terness  of  the  past.     These  Americans  behaved  with  the  German  Empire,  and  when  the  Irish 

themselves  in  Ireland  much  like  ambassadors  could   allege   no   grievances   which   called  for 

from  the  Irish  people  of  America,  and,  going  sudden  amends,  which  brought  about  enormous 

even  beyond  that,  seemed  to  bring  to  the  na-  damage  in  the  heart  of  Dublin  city,  and  caused 

tives  a  message  that  the  American  Government  the  death  or  injury  of  more  than  five  hundred 

sympathized  with  all  the  aspirations  of  Sinn  people,  the  British  government  put  to  death 

Fein  to  separate  from   England.     They  were  fifteen   of  those  who   had   rebelled,   and   im- 

received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  while  prisoned  a  larger  number,  all  of  whom  were 

the  authorities  in  Ireland  looked  on  silent  and  afterward  released. 

perplexed,  offering  no  hindrance,  but  watching  In  like  manner  the  evils  reported  by  the 

troubles  daily  increase,   the  Americans  went  American   delegates   were   large   only   in    the 

from  one  place  to  another,  and  contrived  to  fanciful  descriptions  which  accompanied  them 

make  simple-minded  Irishmen  believe  that  the  or,  especially,   in  the  headlines  of  American 

United  States  might  bring  about  all  that  Sinn  journals.     Ten    citizens    had    been    killed    in 

Fein  had  promised.     But  when  a  little  later  Ireland   in   the  past   few  months.     "With   a 

Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne  paused  from  arous-  ferocity  unparalleled  even   in   the  history  of 

ing    the    Irish,  to   begin   the  necessary  work  modern  warfare,"  says  the  bombastic  account, 

of   getting    something    done,    they    also    had  "within  the  past  few  days  men  and  women 

less  success,  for  try  as  they  would  they  could  have  been  shot  down  in  the  streets  of  Dublin." 

not  get  the  Peace  Conference  to  do  anything;  But,  in  the  official  reply  of  the  British  govern- 

and  when  they  urged  President  Wilson  officially  ment,  issued  a  little  later,  it  appeared  that  the 

to  bring  the  Irish  matter  before  the  Conference,  only  shooting  within  the  days  mentioned  was 

he  replied  very  properly  that  this  he  was  not  by  Sinn  Feiners,  and  that  most  of  the  victims 

able  to  undertake,  though  he  would  continue  were  policemen, 
as  before  to  do  all  he  could,  unofficially,  in  the 

interests  of   Ireland.     One  thing  more  these  v,CIOUS  misrepresentation 

delegates  did  before  retiring  into  lesser  celebrity  '  I  ''HE  authors  of  the  report  did  not  state 

and  that  was  to  publish  a  report  upon  evil  1    that    the    excitement    and    disorder    in 

conditions  in  Ireland,  which  they  declared  came  Ireland   were   such    that    officers    and   others 

from  the  misgovernment  of  Britain,  and  which  were  now  being  shot  in  the  public  streets,  the 

they  demanded  should  be  investigated  under  assassins   usually   escaping   through   the  con- 

the  authority  of  the  Conference  at  Paris.  nivance  and  sympathy  of  the  crowd.     They 

did  declare  that  Irishmen  were  seized  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law  and  kept  in  prison  in  cells 

EVER    since    the   reputation   of    Germany  "too   narrow  for   human   occupation"   or   in 

suffered  from  the  atrocities   reported   in  "steel    cages"    exactly    like    "those   used   for 

Belgium,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some  to  wild  animals  in  the  larger  zoological  gardens." 

assert  that   British  doings  in   Ireland  are  no  To  these  statements  the  British  government 

better.     After   the  rebellion  of  19 16,  and  the  returned  such  categorical  denial  that  one  must 

few  executions  which  followed,   a  Sinn   Fein  choose  between  believing  that  the  government 

advocate  wrote  that  previously  in  Ireland  they  gives  sanction  to  a  falsehood  or  that  the  authors 

had  heard  of  German  outrages,  but  ah!  how  of  the  charges  were  not  informed  about  what 

the  stories  "paled  behind  this  one  fortnight  they  denounced.     One    feels    better    able    to 
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decide  on  considering  that,  when  Professor 
McNeill,  forbidden  to  enter  the  special  military 
district  of  Westport  and  trying  to  force  his 
way  past  the  military  guard,  was  not  permitted 
to  pass,  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Dunne  reported: 
"We  witnessed  a  brutal  and  unprovoked  as- 
sault by  an  English  colonel  and  a  crowd  of 
soldiers  on  the  person  of  Professor  John  Mc- 
Neill." In  almost  every  instance  their  state- 
ments of  fact  were  denied  in  detail  by  respon- 
sible British  authorities,  while  their  interpreta- 
tions of  Irish  conditions,  conditions  well-known 
to  many  who  have  studied  them,  were  so  lack- 
ing in  fairness  and  ability  to  make  critical 
judgment  that  the  general  effect  upon  one 
who  reads  their  report  is  apt  to  be  that  at  best 
they  were  altogether  blinded  by  generous 
emotion,  at  worst  they  were  intellectually  un- 
fitted for  the  task  which  they  tried  to  perform 
Yet  the  damage  which  they  attempted  was 
largely  accomplished  since  probably  for  one 
person  who  read  their  report  and  mar- 
velled at  the  authors'  performance  there  were 
a  thousand  who  had  already  drawn  their 
conclusions  from  sensational  headlines  pre- 
fixed to  summaries  in  the  press.  But  this  is  a 
condition  on  which  propagandists  nearly  al- 
ways rely. 

THE      SENATE      RESOLUTION 

MEANWHILE  the  highest  legislative  body 
in  this  country  passed  almost  unani- 
mously a  resolution  about  Ireland.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
not  only  the  Upper  House  of  our  national  legisla- 
ture; by  the  Constitution  it  has  been  given  an 
important  part  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions. Widely  current  at  present  is  the  idea  that 
not  a  few  senators  are  much  aggrieved  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  consulted  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  respect  to  the  negotiations  at  Paris. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  members  of  this 
high  and  grave  body  would  from  their  very 
knowledge  of  diplomacy  and  foreign  affairs 
avoid  in  their  resolutions  anything  which  might 
give  offense  to  a  great  power,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  join  issue  with  that  power,  and 
that  their  very  experience  with  what  constitutes 
propriety  in  international  relations  would  bring 
it  about  that  there  would  be  nothing  offensive 
to  a  friendly  power  and  nothing  that  could  be 
construed  as  an  impertinence  with  respect  to  its 
domestic  relations.  And  yet  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  end.  of  the  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  fought  side 


by  side  it  was  resolved  with  only  one  dissen- 
tient voice  "that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  express  its  sympathy  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of 
its  own  choice." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  notwithstanding 
the  friendship  and  cooperation  which  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  wish  to  see 
increase  between  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations,  if  treatment  of  the  Irish  people  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  barbarous  and  in- 
humane, our  people  and  our  statesmen  might 
very  well  disregard  international  considerations 
— if  they  were  prepared  to  meet  the  conse- 
quences— and  speak  out  boldly,  testifying  for 
what  they  knew  to  be  justice  and  mere  right; 
but  in  the  case  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain, 
while  it  is  conceivable  that  many  of  the  people 
in  this  country,  little  interested  and  little 
informed  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  about 
matters  abroad,  may  honestly  believe  that 
Ireland  is  bowed  under  the  oppression  of 
Britain,  yet  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  truth, 
that  it  is  humiliating  to  think  such  ignorance 
might  ever  be  the  basis  of  any  public  utterance 
by  the  responsible  officials  of  our  nation. 

DE     VALERA'S     VISIT 

DURING  this  time  came  a  visitor  from 
Ireland.  Shortly  after  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Irish  Republic,  Professor 
De  Valera  escaped  from  the  place  of  his  con- 
finement, after  a  period  of  hiding  appeared  in 
triumph  among  his  followers,  and  later  on 
suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  United 
States.  From  New  York  he  caused  to  be 
issued  for  publication  in  the  newspapers  a 
statement  which  appealed  to  the  errors  and 
prejudice  of  the  past.  Ireland  now,  he  said, 
was  like  the  colonies  when  they  were  trying  to 
get  their  independence  from  England.  It  was 
well  that  they  had  got  independence,  for  other- 
wise "  England  would  have  contrived  for  you, 
even  in  your  abounding  land,  the  famines  re- 
curring in  every  decade  which  she  has  con- 
trived in  ours,"  and  the  flower  of  American 
youth  must  have  emigrated  to  other  countries 
to  escape  intolerable  conditions.  During  the 
time  of  American  independence  Ireland  had 
remained  beneath  the  British  yoke — far  better 
had  she  been  under  Kaiser  or  Tsar.  In  New 
York  and  in  Boston  Professor  de  Valera  was 
received  with  much  emotion  by  some  of  the 
politicians  and  some  of  the  people.  When  he 
appeared  at  a  great  meeting  in  New  York  his 
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audience    condemned    the    President    of    the  know  their  constituents  better  than   Ireland. 

United  States,  apparently  because  Mr.  Wilson  If  the  American  people  are  interested  to  the 

had  not  openly  sided  with  Sinn   Fein.     The  point  where  they  wish  to  offer  their  counsel, 

League  of  Nations  was  denounced  because  Ire-  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  information  from 

land  was  not  included  as  a  member.     In  other  investigators  who  could  present  a  report  which 

places  the  League  of  Nations  was  derided  as  a  might  really  be  the  basis  for  consideration  and 

scheme  to  insure  the  continued  subjection  of  serious  study? 
Irishmen,  and  even  make  the  United  States  sub- 

servient  to  the  British  Empire.  Assurance  was  THE  UN,TED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITA1N 
openly  given  that  the  Covenant  would  be  de-  [  ET  us  be  cautious  about  clumsy  handling 
feated  here  through  opposition  of  Irish-  L#  of  this  matter.  We  may  presently  find 
Americans,  though  apparently,  if  Ireland  got  that  our  advice  has  been  very  ill-advised, 
independence  neither  Covenant  nor  League  Quite  probably  we  can  assist  Ireland — in  a 
would  be  objectionable.  "America  won  the  war  way  that  Great  Britain  will  welcome,  but  al- 
and has  therefore  a  right  to  dictate  the  terms  of  most  certainly  not  as  some  Americans  have 
peace,"  said  an  American  Sinn  Feiner,  talking  as  tried.  Far  easier  will  it  be  to  retard,  perhaps 
though  Britain,  an  enemy,  had  just  been  de-  for  some  time  prevent,  that  coming  together 
feated,  and  would  learn  now  what  she  must  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  which  lies 
do.  so  much  hope  for  the  future. 

Ireland  and  the  future  .  lt  ,is  to  the  English  people  that  we  are  most 

closely  related.     One    sixth,  perhaps,  of    our 

HOPE  for  an  Ireland  far  happier  and  more  citizens  are  of  Irish  descent.     But  we  do  not 

prosperous  than  that  of  the  present,  with  speak  Gaelic,  we  have  no  tribal  organization, 

such  Home  Rule  as  her  people  may  decide  they  our  law  is  not  derived  from  the  Senchus  Mor, 

desire.     But  I  expect  her  to  continue  a  part  of  our  literature  has  not  come  from  the  Tain  or 

the  British  Empire,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  the    stories    of    Oisin.     Ours    is    the    English 

Great   Britain's.     And    I    look  to  see  further  language — even    American    Sinn    Feiners    use 

reform  and  amelioration  result  only  in  small  it,  as  do  most  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  we  obey 

part    from    impetuous  interference   by    Irish-  the  common   law  which    England   developed 

Americans  or  continued  activity  of  extremists.  through  a  long  course  of  time;  her  local  govern- 

The  Irish  question  is  not,  properly  speaking,  ment  and  parliamentary  organization  are  the 

an  affair  of  ours,  and  yet  our  interest  is  such  basis  of  our  institutions;  and  we  still  look  to 

that  the  British  people  may  well  pardon  our  Shakespeare,   Dickens,  and  Burke,  more  per- 

thinking  much  about  it.     I  do  believe  that  they  haps,  than  to  any  one  who  has  written  in  this 

know  this  and  are  not  averse  from  it.     But,  country.     Here  is  the  real   basis  for  greater 

in   that   case,  oUr  people  are  under  some  ob-  union.     The  League  of  Nations  may  succeed, 

ligation  to  consider  the  matter  carefully  and  and  we  must  pray  that  it  will;  but  a  league  of 

make    themselves    competent    to    give    their  the  English-speaking  peoples  will  almost  cer- 

opinion  or  advice.     Certain  radical  papers  in  tainly  thrive  and  be  the  nucleus  of  something 

this  country  at  present  denounce  our  system  far  greater,  unless  it  be  foolishly  thwarted, 

of  government  and  advocate  enormous  social  And    in    such  a  mightier  organization,  we 

reorganization:  most  of  us  will  probably  not  have  faith  to  believe,  there  will  be  no  nations 

follow  what  they  propose  without  considerable  oppressed.     Ireland  can  probably  do  something 

study  and  thought.     At  this  very  time  urgent  to  keep  America  and  the  British  Empire  apart, 

request  has  been  made  that  the -people  buy  though   I   believe  she  would  fail  in  the  end. 

the  railroads  and  commit  them  to  the  con-  She  can  also  do  something  to  assist  a  closer 

ductors  and  drivers:  are  we  going  to  do  this  understanding;  and  it  is  very  probable   that 

just  because  a  body  of  people  have  decided  the  future  will  show  that  an  Ireland  which  did 

they  want  it?    And  so  with  respect  to  Irish  not  try  to  sunder  the  Kingdom,  and  did  not  try 

reform  and   Irish  independence,  if  we  are  to  to  create  anger  on  two  sides  of  the  ocean,  but 

give  advice  and  suggestion,   let   us  carefully  accepted  just  compromise  and  herself  helped  to 

study   as  we  would   some   great   problem   of  bring  about  better  relations,  found  her  richest 

our  own.     Our  information  usually  comes  from  reward  within  the   grand    commonwealth    of 

Irish  exiles  or  Irish-American  journalists  who  nations  thus  established. 
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ARSHAL  FOCH  has  made  the 
statement  that  the  blockade  of 
Germany  and  the  military  meas- 
ures of  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments contributed  equally  to  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy.  But  apparently,  the 
German  military  statement  as  to  the  causes  of 
their  collapse  will  be  something  as  follows: 

(i)  The  programme  of  manufacture  of  war 
implements  was  not  maintained  during  the 
last  year  of  the  war,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  food  (due  to  the 
blockade),  partly  as  a  result  of  revolutionary 
agitation  among  the  workers. 

(2)  The  field  operations  became  weekly  less 
effective,  after  June,  1918,  partly  because  of 
a  limitation  of  military  equipment,  but  most 
largely  as  the  result  of  revolutionary  agitation 
among  the  troops.  Anti-militaristic  agitation, 
culminating  in  open  mutiny  that  later  termin- 
ated in  revolution  in  Germany,  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  military  collapse, 
exceeding  all  other  influences  on  the  German 
side. 

To  what  extent  this  view  represents  convic- 
tion or  propaganda  cannot  be  stated.  German 
military  minds  will  be  in  much  better  position 
to  attempt  a  renewal  of  their  control  over  the 
German  people,  should  popular  government 
in  Germany  fail,  if  they  assume  this  posi- 
tion than  if  they  confess  to  a  military  de- 
feat. But  in  1916  it  was  officially  asserted 
that  the  Entente  would  have  been  defeated 
had  it  not  been  for  the  availability  of  American- 
made  munitions,  and  the  collapse  in  the  fall 
of  19 1 8  was  a  collapse  of  the  military  forces, 
not  of  the  civilians. 

The  interior  conditions  of  Germany  are  now 
revealed  and  it  is  of  interest  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  in  some  detail  the  results  of  the 
blockade. 


The  word  blockade,  in  its  ordinary  loose  use, 
includes  four  procedures: 

1.  The  classical  blockade  of  international 
law,  commonly  described  as  legal  and 
effective  blockade. 

2.  Trade  agreements  between  nations  at  war 
with  the  Central  Powers  and  the  neutral 
nations  in  a  geographical  position  to  trade 
with  the  Central  Powers. 

3.  Prohibition  of  trading  with  the  enemy, 
enforced  by  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
Act. 

4.  Censorship  of  communications — commun- 
ications by  land,  rail  or  water,  over  wire 
or  radio. 

The  blockade  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word  requires  no  discussion.  Prohibition  of 
trade  with  the  enemy  and  censorship  of  com- 
munications were  not  different  in  this  war  than 
in  previous  wars,  except  that  the  exceeding 
complexity  of  modern  warfare  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  telephone  and  introduction 
of  wireless  telegraphy  had  the  result  of  making 
enforcement  very  difficult  and  intricate,  though 
fully  justified  by  the  importance  of  the  results. 

Trade  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  exclu- 
sion of  commodities  from  the  enemy  attained 
in  this  war  a  dignity  and  scope  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  and 
to  the  complexities  of  the  technical  problem. 
This  was  indeed  a  war  of  technique;  and  the 
blockade  organizations  of  all  countries  con- 
tained few  international  lawyers,  but  many 
naval  experts  and  a  huge  number  of  technical 
experts  in  export,  import,  manufacture,  ship- 
ping, political  economy,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  principle  of  these  trade-agreements 
was  two-fold:  firstly,  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  obtaining  commodities  advantageous  or 
necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  war;  secondly, 
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to  prevent  dissipation  of  material  assets  by 
civilians  in  the  countries  of  the  associated 
governments  and  by  neutrals.  The  War  Trade 
Board  of  the  United  States  was  empowered 
with  authority  to  issue  licenses  for  importation 
or  exportation  of  commodities.  The  Govern- 
ment executed  no  treaties  with  neutral  nations 
in  matters  of  trade.  The  War  Trade  Board 
issued  licenses  to  importers  and  exporters, 
permitting  them  to  help  to  ship  in  commodi- 
ties from  neutral  and  allied  nations,  or  to  ship 
them  out  to  neutral  and  allied  nations.  With 
five  nations  situated  contiguous  to  Germany 
(Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland)  the  War  Trade  Board  executed 
agreements,  defining  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  export  and  import  licenses  would  be 
issued.  In  practical  application  this  meant 
a  ration.  The  five  neutral  nations  contiguous 
to  Germany  were  permitted  by  trade  agree- 
ments to  obtain  from  the  countries  of  the  as- 
sociated governments  export  licenses  for  such 
commodities  as  were  agreed  upon.  They 
agreed  to  limit,  or  prohibit,  re-exportation 
to  Germany  of  the  imported  commodities  or 
their  derivatives;  and  to  limit  also  the  exporta- 
tion to  the  enemy  of  commodities  of  indigenous 
origin.  These  rations  were  carefully  worked 
out.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  associated 
governments,  while  protecting  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  war  with  the  Central  Powers,  to 
injure  the  neutral  nations  as  little  as  possible, 
to  afford  them  a  normal  and  proper  food  supply 
and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  economic 
life.  But  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  as- 
sociated governments  to  grant  commodities 
to  these  neutral  nations  in  order  that  these 
countries  might  be  transformed  into  work- 
shops for  the  enemy. 

These  trade  agreements  were  not  confined 
to  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe.  We  had 
an  agreement  with  Yucatan,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  Reguladora  agreed  to  sell  spec- 
ified amounts  of  sisal  hemp  at  an  agreed  price 
in  return  for  export  licenses  for  commodities 
required  by  them.  We  possessed  an  under- 
standing with  the  Dutch  East  Indies  for  the 
exchange  of  certain  commodities.  We  had 
similar  trade  agreements  with  several  countries 
of  South  America. 

These  trade  agreements  are  not  to  be  viewed 
as  blockade  in  the  older  sense  of  international 
law.  They  are  merely  extensions  and  ex- 
pansions of  the  trade  agreements  of  peace 
times.     The  "favored  nations"  clause  and  pre- 


ferential tariffs  are  the  first  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trade  agreements  of  war.  Nations 
have  frequently  made  trade  agreements  con- 
cerning commodities.  A  good  illustration  is 
the  old  agreement  between  Sweden  and  Ger- 
many, providing  that  Germany  shall  have  prior- 
ity of  half  the  iron  ore  produced  in  Kiruna 
and  Gellivara. 

In  the  older  literature  dealing  with  contra- 
band and  blockade,  the  doctrine  of  ultimate 
destination  occupied  much  space  and  engrossed 
the  attention  of  many  prize  courts.  But  a 
much  more  intricate  doctrine  of  ultimate 
destination  developed  during  this  war.  For 
example,  Sweden  manufactured  ball-bearings 
for  munition  trucks  for  Germany.  Toward 
the  final  result  in  the  shape  of  finished  bearings, 
Sweden  contributed  the  iron  ore,  the  labor, 
and  the  plants;  Germany  contributed  coal;  and 
the  United  States  contributed  the  quenching 
oil,  the  cutting  oil,  and  the  lubricants.  Was 
not  the  quenching  oil  of  the  United  States  as 
essentially  contained  in  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion (the  bearing  in  Germany)  as  was  the  iron 
ore  of  Sweden  or  the  coal  of  Germany?  The 
ultimate  destination  of  oil-cake  was  in  part 
nitro-glycerine  in  Germany.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  term  "ultimate  destination" 
was  expanded  to  include  products  and  deriva- 
tives of  the  original  commodities  in  substance 
or  in  process,  reaching  the  enemy  and  of  ad- 
vantage directly  or  indirectly  in  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war.  A  particular  application  of  the 
rule  was  to  be  observed  in  the  blockade  on 
feeding  stuffs  to  the  nations  adjacent  to  Ger- 
many. These  nations  imported  feeding  stuffs 
to  a  small  extent  to  produce  food  for  them- 
selves, to  a  large  extent  to  produce  food  for 
Germany.  The  feeding  yards  of  these  coun- 
tries were  food  factories  for  Germany,  that 
could  not  expect  to  be  supplied  with  raw 
materials  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  division  of  the  work  of  these  four 
factors  in  blockade,  the  four  nations  did  not 
participate  equally.  Upon  the  Entente  fell 
the  larger  part  of  the  burden  of  water  and  rail 
blockade,  prohibition  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  and  censorship.  Upon  the  United 
States  fell  most  largely  the  burden  of  the  trade 
agreements. 

This  is  what  the  blockade  was.  What  it 
did  was  to  isolate  the  Central  Powers,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey;  to  surround  them  with  a  trade 
wall;  to  establish,  so  to  speak,  a  state  of  econ- 
omic siege.     Since  the  Armistice,  our  knowl- 
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edge  of  conditions  in  the  Central  Powers 
during  the  war  has  become  sufficiently  specific 
to  enable  us  to  trace  the  results  of  the  blockade 
from  year  to  year,  and  to  measure  the  cumula- 
tive results  upon  the  civilian,  the  warrior,  and 
the  armamentarium  of  war. 

The  results  of  the  blockade  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  psychological,  physiological, 
and  physical. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  psychological  and 
physiological  results,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
summarize  the  physical  results.  In  the  final 
analysis,  every  physical  result  of  the  blockade 
increased  the  output  of  labor  per  unit  of  com- 
modity, reduced  the  efficiency  of  transporta- 
tion, sequestered  the  supplies  of  fuel,  lowered 
the  standard  of  living,  and  deflected  human 
energy  from  civilian  to  military  channels. 
With  each  succeeding  year  under  the  blockade, 
each  field  gun,  shell,  torpedo,  bomb,  submarine, 
airplane,  ton  of  gas,  and  kilometer  of  flame 
represented  more  civilian  exertion  than  the 
one  before  it.  A  direct  result  of  the  blockade 
was  the  Hilj rsdienstgeset{,  passed  about  the 
middle  of  the  war,  which  meant  the  absolute 
mobilization' of  German  citizens  in  a  militariza- 
tion of  industry. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  RESULTS  OF  BLOCKADE 

NOW  to  attempt  to  describe  the  psychology 
of  the  blockaded  Germans.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  subconscious  sensation  of 
beleaguerment.  No  letters  came  from  relatives 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  no  letters  went. 
Business  houses  lost  all  contact  with  outside 
connections.  The  public  was  unable  to  trust 
or  interpret  the  foreign  press  and  had  to 
rely  upon  military  intelligence.  Although 
newspapers  came  in,  the  news  they  carried 
meant  little,  so  long  as  there  was  no  contact. 
Despite  all  development  of  propaganda,  the 
German  people  could  not  know  what  the  world 
thought  of  them,  how  the  world  viewed  the 
prospects  of  Germany.  Less  and  less  they 
knew  of  the  fate  of  German  arms  in  their 
colonies;  less  and  less  news  came  back  of  sub- 
marines that  did  not  return.  The  things  of 
every  day  life  to  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed disappeared  one  by  one;  and  two 
years  after  the  war  began,  Germans  could 
scarcely  recognize  their  own  standards  of 
living.  Every  day  the  Germans  read  official 
accounts  of  victories;  every  month  it  became 
more  and  more  impossible  to  understand  why 
enemies  so  continuously  defeated  did  not  sur- 


render. From  September,  19 14,  until  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Marne  the  most  common 
reference  to  France  was:  Frankreich  verblutet 
sich  (France  is  bled  white).  It  finally  became 
a  struggle  between  the  faith  of  the  German 
encased  in  an  armor  of  discipline  and  his  marvel 
at  the  apparently  unlimited  regeneration  of  the 
blood  of  France.  Tight  and  tighter  the  hand 
of  officialdom  wound  the  chains  of  discipline 
that  imprisoned  the  common  sense  of  the 
German  people.  Their  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment was  veritably  fanatical,  their  discipline 
absolute;  but  the  vacuum  in  the  mind  was  an 
abnormal  state  and  the  nervous  system  suf- 
fered. I  n  whichever  direction  the  German  arms 
expanded  their  possession  of  conquered  ter- 
ritory, the  wall  remained.  If  the  army  drove 
forward  one  hundred  kilometers,  the  wall  stood 
in  front  of  the  most  advanced  trench.  When 
the  army  retreated  (as  they  often  did,  for 
strategic  or  other  victorious  reasons)  the  wall 
followed  closely  behind.  Sensitive  minds  be- 
came almost  crazed  with  the  sensation  of 
constriction;  stupid  minds  passed  from  dumb- 
ness to  apathy. 

With  the  entrance  of  America  into  the  war, 
hope  (in  the  personal  sense,  as  a  potential 
sensation)  practically  disappeared  in  Germany, 
though  the  collapse  of  Russia  was  preached 
as  counter  equivalent  to  the  participation  of 
America.  The  machine  discipline  remained, 
the  product  of  a  national  militarized  egotism. 
The  fanaticism  not  only  remained;  it  increased 
as  personal  hope  faded.  It  was  all  machine- 
made,  the  discipline  at  the  front  and  in  the 
home,  the  fanatical  faith  in  leadership.  Of 
the  wonderful  calm,  the  nameless  hope,  that 
personal  faith  that  one  felt  in  Paris  and  felt 
most  keenly  of  all  during  the  darkest  days  in 
the  early  summer  of  1918,  when  the  German 
legions  were  apparently  driving  with  irresistible 
force  to  besiege  the  city  that  was  already  within 
range  of  their  guns;  of  that  exaltation,  there 
was  none  in  Germany.  And  the  Germans 
never  understood  why  London  did  not  mind 
air-raids.  Since  the  Armistice,  it  is  a  common 
statement  in  German  books  on  the  war  that 
'The  Germans  possessed  egotism,  while  the 
French  possessed  love  of  country." 

Now  the  atmosphere  of  the  beleaguered 
country  did  not  make  for  industrial  efficiency. 
It  produced  apathy  in  the  stupid  and  desperation 
in  the  intelligent.  But  neither  of  these  states 
made  for  production.  The  Germans  worked 
hard  during  the  war — very  hard.    But  it  was  the 
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work  of  the  slave,  not  the  rubber 

effort  of  inspiration.  The  Rubber  products 
subconscious  sensation  of 
isolation  did  not  furnish  the 
substratum  of  normal  effort ; 
it  was  like  sand  under  the 
feet.  The  psychological  re- 
sults of  four  years  of  life  in 
a  beleaguered  fortress  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the 
reaction  of  the  German  peo- 
ple when,  with  the  request 
for  an  Armistice,  the  nation 
was  suddenly  disillusioned, 
lost  its  fanatical  faith  in  roy- 
alty and  military  dynasty, 
and  entered  upon  revolu- 
tion. The  first  reaction  to 
defeat  was  modified  by  this 
psychological  state.  The 
nation  that  revolted  so  un- 
resistingly in  November, 
1918,  had  been  an  abnormal 
nation  for  months — and  is 
abnormal  still. 

The  purely  psychological 
results    of    isolation    were 
overlapped  by  the  physio- 
logical results  of  the  block- 
ade.    Since  the  second  year 
of  the  war  there  was  increasing  deprivation. 
There  were  three  aspects  of  scarcity  of  food 
that  had  a  direct  effect  upon  the  consumer. 
The  first  was  actual   scarcity  of  food   itself, 
reduction  in  calories,  in  protein  or  in  fat.     The 
second  was  loss  of  the  freedom  of  choice  and 
purchase  of  food — the  card  system  of  ration. 
The  third  was  loss  of  variety  in  the  diet.     These 
did  not  necessarily  run  parallel.     Installation 
of   the   card  system,  when   necessary,  should 
precede  the  scarcity  of  food,  as  was  the  case 
in   England.     In  Germany,    the  card   system 
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THE   DECREASE    IN    THE    IMPORTS   OF   GERMANY 

The  chart  shows  at  a  glance  how  effective  was  the  blockade  which  the  Allies 
established.  It  does  not  include  imports  which  were  received  from  victorious 
German  armies  but  strictly  commercial  imports  from  across  neutral  borders 

productive  labor;  inevitably,  it  aroused  bitter- 
ness and  dissatisfaction;  it  reminded  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  three  times  a  day  that  the 
country  was  blockaded  effectively. 

With  the  increasing  tightening  of  the  block- 
ade, the  overseas  foodstuffs  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  markets,  especially  during  the 
last  two  years.  Instead  of  a  choice  between 
tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  chocolate,  the  Germans 
have  had  to  choose  between  malt  coffee  and 
herb  tea.  This  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if 
the  beer  had  been  normal  in  quality  and  plenti- 
ful in  quantity.     When  one   recalls  the  uni- 


was  always  installed  after  foods  had  become 
scarce;  the  authorities  were  always  behind  the  versality  of  the  Kaffeeklatsch  one  will  realize 
situation  and  never  in  control  of  it.  The 
rationing  system  adopted  in  September,  1918, 
for  the  fifth  winter  of  the  war  was  the  best 
worked-out  scheme  of  the  whole  series.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  bread  and  flour  ration 
had  been  announced  to  go  into  effect  on  the 
same  day  that  theArmisticewas  asked  for!  Ra- 
tioning by  the  card  system  harassed  the  house- 
wife; it  wasted  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 


how  irritating  it  must  have  been  to  have  re- 
tained only  the  klatsch.  Beverages  play  an 
important  part  in  the  diet  and  rigid  limitation 
is  severely  felt.  The  various  colonial  spices 
also  disappeared  from  the  market,  leaving 
practically  nothing  but  salt  and  mustard  with 
which  to  flavor  foods.  The  result  was  a  taste- 
less diet. 
One  result  of  the  low  ration  of  meat  and  fats 


for  the  consumer;  it  required  a  huge  organiza-     was  to  enforce  the  preparation  of  foods  in  the 
tion  of  civil  servants  who  were  withdrawn  from     form  of  soup.     The  ration  of  meat  was  not 
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large  enough  to  have  it  cooked  as  a  meat  dish; 
it  was,  therefore,  always  stewed,  in  order  to 
stretch  the  flavor  as  much  as  possible.  The 
world  over,  the  diet  in  the  poor  common  prisons 
in  peace  and  in  poor  prison  camps  in  war  has 
always  been  a  bread  and  soup  diet;  and  for  the 
past  two  years,  the  diet  of  the  German  people 
has  been  a  bread  and  soup  diet.  Now  a  bread 
and  soup  diet,  under  the  limitations  that  ex- 
isted in  Germany,  represented  a  really  onerous 
ration.  The  bread  was  very  coarse;  the  soup 
could  have  but  the  faintest  flavor  of  meat, 
contained  little  fat,  and  represented,  therefore, 
practically  nothing  but  a  suspension  of  coarse 
vegetables,  heavily  salted.  Large  amounts 
had  to  be  consumed  and  there  is  no  question 
that  the  excessive  ingestion  of  water  and  salt 
favored  the  occurrence  of  war-dropsy. 

If  one  reads  the  literature  of  polar  explora- 
tions, one  will  find  frequently  described  the 
manner  in  which  the  thoughts  of  the  men  be- 
came centred  upon  their  food;  and,  as  time 
passed,  about  the  only  subject  of  thought 
and  conversation  was  what  they  would  eat  the 
first  week  after  returning  to  civilization.  This 
has  been  the  situation  of  the  German  people 
for  two  years.  One  of  the  chief  motives  for 
peace  in  Germany  is  to  return  to  a  normal  diet. 
When  the  writer  was  in  Germany  in  February, 
1919,  careful  observers  described  the  reaction 
to  the  diet  as  a  positive  psychosis,  almost 
morbid,  the  tri-daily  reminder  of  the  blockade. 

DISSATISFACTION    OF    THE    INDUSTRIAL    CLASSES 

RELATED  to  the  revolt  against  the  diet 
.  was  the  reaction  of  bitterness  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  classes  against  the  agra- 
rian. The  German  officials  always  blamed  the 
blockade  for  every  fault  of  the  diet;  but  month 
by  month  since  19 16,  the  industrial  classes  have 
realized  more  keenly  that  their  rations  were 
worse  than  they  needed  to  be.  -  They  knew 
that  there  was  extensive  illicit  trading  in  food- 
stuffs; they  knew  that  the  peasant  was  hus- 
banding his  livestock,  especially  his  cattle. 
The  relative  count  of  cattle  is  higher  in  Ger- 
many than  it  is  in  France.  In  every  way  the 
peasant  conducted  his  operations  for  monetary 
profit  and  in  preparation  for  peace  rather  than 
with  the  purpose  of  the  nutrition  of  Germany 
as  a  whole.  While  the  milk  supply  of  the 
empire  was  reduced  to  forty-five  per  cent., 
the  milk  consumption  of  the  working  classes 
of  the  large  cities  was  reduced  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  peasant  has  grown  rich  out  of  the  war,  in 


Germany  as  well  as  in  contiguous  nations. 
Everything  was  blamed  on  the  blockade;  but 
the  peasant  was  pulling  in  double  harness  with 
the  blockade  against  the  urban  worker. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war  the 
Eltzbacher  Commission  announced  as  the 
figure  for  total  calories  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
German  people,  88,649  billion  calories.  They 
gave  as  the  figure  for  need  56,750  billion  calor- 
ies. The  figure  of  the  Eltzbacher  Commission 
has,  since  the  Armistice,  been  revised  by  the 
German  government  and  reduced  to  81,395 
billion  calories.  Ballod,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent statisticians  in  Germany,  has  argued 
for  a  much  lower  figure,  71,345  billion  calories. 

Germany  was  an  importer  of  wheat  and  an 
exporter  of  rye,  though  the  imports  were  much 
the  larger.  It  was  a  common  statistical 
statement  in  Germany  that  the  pre-war  im- 
portation of  foodstuffs  amounted  to  15  per 
cent.  From  this  viewpoint,  the  leeway  be- 
tween the  stated  figure  for  need  and  any  one 
of  the  three  figures  for  consumption  afforded 
ground  for  ridicule  of  the  blockade.  But  the 
figure  of  1 5  per  cent.,  as  representing  food- 
imports,  corresponded  only  to  direct  imports. 
The  indirect  imports  were  not  taken  into  al- 
lowance and  it  was  assumed  that  agricultural 
production  would  continue  unimpaired. 

Assuming  the  importation  to  have  been 
between  25  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  the  food  supply  of  the  German  people 
would  have  remained  tolerable  if  domestic 
production  had  been  maintained.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case. 

Taking  the  pre-war  figures  as  100  per  cent, 
the  following  table  represents  the  percentage 
of  production  in  the  war  years. 


PRE-WAR 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Bread  Grains  . 

100 

86 

81 

63 

68 

Fodder  Grains. 

100 

75 

9i 

52 

55 

Potatoes 

100 

96 

58 

77 

60 

Sugar   . 

100 

7i 

65 

68 

54 

The  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables  has 
been  increased.  In  war  time  the  military  use 
of  oats,  sugar,  and  potatoes  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  previous  period,  but  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  beverages  was  curtailed. 
German  chemists  made  foods  and  feeding 
stuffs  from  wood,  straw,  and  yeast,  but  the 
costs  were  much  greater  than  the  results.  Had 
agricultural  production  been  maintained  and 
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equitable  distribution  attained,  the  food  block- 
ade would  have  been  ineffectual. 

The  indigenous  food  supplies  plus  the  trivial 
importations  constituted  the  total  stocks.  A 
certain  fraction  of  the  total  food-supply  was 
set  aside  for  agricultural  producers  and  the 
remainder  divided  according  to  schedule  be- 
tween all  non-producers,  after  setting  aside  a 
certain  reserve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual 
distribution  was  as  follows:  i .  Foodstuffs  were 
set  aside  for  rationing  the  military  forces. 
2.  The  17,000,000  producers  ate  as  much  as 
they  wanted  and  then  fed  potatoes  and  rye  to 
their  livestock  in  contravention  of  loss.  3.  Two 
or  three  million  rich  people  purchased  un- 
earned food  of  the  peasants,  in  violation  of  law, 
by  means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  illicit 
traffic.  4.  The  Government  rationed  what 
was  left  among  44,000,000  people. 

The  masses  frequently  did  not  receive  the 
announced  rations.  There  were  extra  rations 
for  hard  workers,  but  these  were  often  unful- 
filled. Coarse  vegetables,  like  cabbage,  carrots, 
turnips,  sugar  beets,  swedes,  and  rutabagas 
were  usually  unrationed  and  freely  available. 
The  rations  to  the  masses  during  191 7  and 
1 918,  in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  the  normal, 
ranged  for  different  sections  of  Germany  and 
in  different  cities  as  follows: 

Total  Calories 45  to  60  per  cent. 

B read-Stuffs 50  to  60  per  cent. 

Meats 14  to  20  per  cent. 

Fat 13  to   20  per  cent. 

Sugar 35  to  40  per  cent. 

The  reductions  in  crops  were  the  result  of 
unfavorable  climatic  influences,  and  scarcity 
of  labor,  implements,  work-animals,  and  fertil- 
izer. Scarcity  of  labor,  work-animals,  and 
implements  was  the  result  of  war.  Scarcity  of 
potash  was  due  to  war;  scarcity  of  phosphate 
due  to  blockade;  scarcity  of  nitrate  may  be 
halved  between  war  and  blockade.  Scarcity 
in  bread-grains  and  potatoes  was  due  in  part 
to  the  practice  of  feeding  them  to  domesticated 
animals,  in  violation  of  law.  Scarcity  in  all 
foodstuffs  for  the  urban  population  was  due, 
in  part,  to  inequitable  division  on  the  part  of 
the  producers. 

Accepting  80,000  and  56,000  billion  calories 
as  the  figures  for  consumption  and  need  re- 
spectively, if  30  per  cent,  was  imported,  the 
indigenous  foodstuffs  represented  56,000  bil- 
lions. If  production  was  reduced  30  per  cent, 
this  left  39,200  billions,  as  against  the  figure 


of  need  of  56,000,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
intake.  If  the  agrarians  ate  their  normal  diet, 
this  reduced  the  intake  of  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation to  60  per  cent,  of  the  normal.  Some 
such  computation  as  this  illustrates  the  situa- 
tion in  an  approximate  manner.  Increased 
consumption  of  vegetables  raised  the  intake  to 
some  extent. 

DECREASED    VITALITY 

THE  results  of  the  reduction  in  the  food- 
supplies  are  difficult  of  evaluation,  except 
in  general  terms.  The  adults  of  Germany,  living 
in  cities  of  more  than  5,000  inhabitants,  suffereJ 
loss  of  weight  officially  stated  to  have  been 
about  20  per  cent.  Three  fourths  of  German 
adults  were  overweight  before  the  war.  This 
loss  of  weight  led  to  reduction  in  the  working 
power  of  a  large,  though  indeterminate,  per- 
centage of  adults.  This  would  not  mean  so 
much  for  a  nation  at  peace,  but  it  had  a  serious 
meaning  for  a  nation  at  war.  A  nation  at 
war  works  overtime  and  on  overload.  The 
German  people  worked  hard;  the  production 
of  coal,  the  construction  of  submarines,  the 
manufacture  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  transportation  was  carried 
out  in  an  effective  manner.  This  overwork 
had,  of  course,  the  same  result  in  reduction  of 
body  weight  as  lower  intake  of  food.  Reduc- 
tion of  body  weight  was,  however,  in  itself 
an  economical  adaption.  A  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pound  man  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  will  require  as  much  food  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  work  as  when  at  normal 
weight,  but  he  will  require  about  one  fifth  less 
food  for  maintenance.  As  the  Germans  be- 
came thinner,  they  required  less  food  for 
maintenance.  This  adaptation,  however,  only 
proceeds  to  a  certain  point.  With  further 
decrease  in  body  weight  comes  reduction  in 
muscular  power,  physical  lassitude,  mental 
apathy,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  positive  psy- 
chosis, expressing  itself  in  aversion  to  exertion. 

One  might  fairly  state  the  situation  as  follows: 
In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  work-power 
of  the  nation  was  above  normal — let  us  say 
at  120  per  cent.  During  the  second  and  third 
years,  it  fell  gradually  to  considerably  below 
normal  in  the  fall  of  191 7.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  the  work-power  fell  rapidly, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice  was  reduced  to 
probably  as  low  as  three  fourths  of  the  normal. 

The  results  upon  the  health  of  Germany 
are  at   present  difficult   to  state.     Naturally 
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the  Germans  are  blaming  the  blockade  for 
everything.  The  number  of  civilians  who 
died  in  Germany  during  the  calendar  years  of 
1915,  1916,  1917,  and  1918  was  762,796  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  deaths  expected  on  the 
basis  of  the  mortality  of  the  years  prior  to  the 
war.  Mortality  in  the  first  year  of  life  had 
been  practically  normal.  But  from  this  time 
on,  all  classes  and  ages  displayed  increase  in 
the  death  rate.  We  possess  as  yet  no  com- 
pleted statistics  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  or  from  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  the  liberated  countries  of  Central 
Europe.  The  figures  in  Germany  cannot  be 
evaluated  until  they  can  be  contrasted  with 
the  figures  of  the  other  countries.  It  is  absurd 
to  assume  that  the  blockade  produced  the  only 
abnormal  situation  in  the  lives  of  German 
civilians.  When  one  comes  to  analyze  the 
separate  causes  of  death,  the  data  appear  very 
confused.  Thus,  the  Germans  attempted  to 
ascribe  the  high  death  rate  from  "flu"  to 
subnutrition.  But  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease  in  the  United  States  was  much  higher 
than  in  Germany.  Of  the  stated  number  of 
deaths  in  excess  of  the  normal,  some  200,000 
are  supposed  to  have  been  due  to  tuberculosis. 
Of  course,  subnutrition  in  a  community  in- 
creases the  death  rate  from  pre-existent  tuber- 
culosis and  also  increases  the  susceptibility 
to  infection.  But  the  war  needs  for  labor 
compelled  many  tubercular  subjects  to  work 
who  would  not  have  otherwise  worked  and 
often  under  unfavorable  surroundings.  Dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  are  supposed 
to  have  caused  an  additional  120,000  deaths. 
These  were  presumably  primarily  pneumonias, 
for  which  lack  of  coal  for  household  consump- 
tion must  share  the  responsibility  with  scarcity 
of  food  and  clothing.  The  mortality  from 
puerpural  fever  has  increased  during  the  war 
to  160  per  cent,  of  the  pre-war  figure,  stated 
to  have  been  due  to  lowered  resistence  from 
subnutrition,  lack  of  soap,  and  scarcity  of 
disinfectants.  When  one  recalls  the  relatively 
small  number  of  individuals  involved  (less 
than  1,000,000  a  year),  the  known  soap  ration 
of  Germany,  and  then  recalls  with  respect  to 
disinfectants  that  the  Germans'  chemical 
plants  were  the  largest  in  the  world,  this  sounds 
far-fetched. 

During  the  period  of  the  war,  there  were 
about  4,000,000  births  less  in  Germany  than 
would  have  been  expected  during  this  time  with 
the  pre-war  birth  rate.     Three  fourths  of  this 


diminution  is  ascribed  to  military  service  and 
venereal  disease,  while  one  million  are  assumed 
to  have  been  the  direct  result  of  the  blockade 
through  reduction  of  vitality  in  women. 
There  is  no  purpose  in  pursuing  this  discussion 
further;  but  one  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
out  that,  while  one  group  of  political  economists 
in  Germany  is  attempting  to  compute  the 
meaning  of  the  reduction  in  birth  rate,  another 
group  is  trying  to  decide  what  is  to  become 
of  the  superfluous  population  of  Germany. 
The  military  forces  suffered  little  from  the 
shortage  in  foodstuffs,  except  in  the  beer  ration. 
The  total  ration  was  gradually  reduced  during 
the  last  two  years  from  3,800  to  3,000  calories, 
and  meatless  days  were  enforced  when  not 
in  front-line  service.  Shock  troops  always  re- 
ceived extra  allowances  and  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  at  any  time  in  Germany  (in 
contradistinction  to  her  allies)  troops  revolted 
seriously  at  the  ration.  When  the  advances 
in  the  spring  months  of  191 8  resulted  in  capture 
from  the  Allies  of  huge  quantities  of  food  stores, 
the  German  soldier  got  his  first  hint  of  the 
failure  of  the  submarine. 

BLOCKADE    RESULTS    SUMMARIZED 

ON  THE  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  block- 
ade has  several  medical  items  to  its  credit 
in  Germany.  The  occurrence  of  diabetes  was 
reduced,  while  gout,  obesity,  and  what  might 
be  called  "the  beer  diseases"  practically 
disappeared. 

Summarized,  the  blockade  operating  through 
the  food-supply  may  be  said  to  have  had  the 
following  results: 

1.  It  has  reduced  the  body  weight  of  prob- 
ably three  fourths  of  the  German  people. 

2.  It  has  reduced  the  working  strength  of 
the  urban  population. 

3.  It  entailed  a  certain  indeterminate  reduc- 
tion in  the  birth  rate,  the  meaning  of  which 
to  society  is  debatable. 

4.  It  caused  an  increase  in  the  civilian  death 
rate  which,  reasonably  interpreted,  may  have 
amounted  to  ^  or  f  of  the  war  casualties. 

5.  The  death  rate  in  children  has  been 
increased;  the  rate  of  growth  decreased. 
This  could  have  been  entirely  avoided  under 
the  blockade,  if  the  peasants  had  been  willing 
to  supply  milk  for  children  instead  of  selling 
dairy  products  to  the  rich.  And,  in  any 
event,  the  conditions  of  the  children  of  Ger- 
many must  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
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conditions  of  the  children  of  Belgium,  northern 
France,  Italy,  Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, 
Roumania,  and  Serbia. 

6.  The  blockade  on  foodstuffs  resulted  in 
a  psychological  reaction  which,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  war,  probably  tended  to  an 
intensification  of  war  spirit,  since  it  served 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  hatred  against  England. 
During  the  last  half  of  the  war,  it  reduced 
the  morale  of  the  civilian  classes,  increased 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  state  of  war 
and  reduced  their  value  as  working  units. 

Viewing  the  total  data  at  hand  and  consider- 
ing the  situation  in  Russia,  it  is  certain  that 
had  the  military  collapse  not  occurred  in  the 
fall  of  19 1 8,  collapse  of  civilians  would  have 
occurred  with  the  Austro-Hungarians  early 
and  in  Germany  late  in  the  spring  of  19 19, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  food  supply. 

PHYSICAL     RESULTS     OF      BLOCKADE 

THE  physical  results  of  the  blockade  of 
Germany  culminated  in  retardation  of 
the  military  programme.  When  an  essential 
substance  was  withheld  by  the  blockade,  a 
substitute  had  to  be  found  or  the  programmes 
altered.  A  Raw  Materials  Committee  de- 
vised procedures  for  extortion  from  the  oc- 
cupied areas  that  represented  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  in  ruthlessness.  A  large  number 
of  new  plants  had  to  be  erected  and  installed 
with  new  machinery,  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  substitutes  for  civilian  or  military 
use.  Every  such  effort  at  adaptation  cost 
money,  labor,  coal,  and  transportation.  Re- 
peatedly civilian  needs  had  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  blockaded  substances  drawn  from  the 
most  intimate  recesses  of  civilian  life — from 
the  home — and  diverted  to  military  uses. 
This,  of  course,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
efficiency  of  civilian  life,  which  indirectly  re- 
acted upon  the  efficiency  of  the  productive 
units.  In  order  to  maintain  a  constant  output 
of  military  products,  each  civilian  had  with 
each  month  to  work  harder  and  neglect  civilian 
commodities  more.  The  point  was  reached, 
probably  a  year  before  the  Armistice,  when 
further  deflection  of  energy  and  material  from 
civilian  to  military  use  could  not  be  maintained. 
From  that  day,  the  curve  of  production  of  mili- 
tary equipment,  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
descended.  With  each  month,  the  "duds" 
increased  and  the  path  of  the  torpedo  became 
less  straight.     To  what  extent  this  may  have 


contributed  to  the  growing  demoralization 
of  the  German  army,  after  the  defeats  of  July 
i6thand  August  8,  1918,  must  for  the  present 
remain  conjectural.  If  one  were  to  take  the 
curves  of  military  production  on  both  sides, 
the  curve  of  Allied  production  must  have 
crossed  the  curve  of  enemy  production  late 
in  1917  or  early  in  1918;  on  the  date  when  the 
Germans  applied  for  the  Armistice,  theoutput  of 
the  Associated  Governments  was  much  greater 
than  in  Germany.  This  was  not  merely 
known  through  military  intelligence;  it  was 
confirmed  by  inspection  of  stocks  in  Germany 
after  the  Armistice.  While  the  lesser  popula- 
tion of  the  Central  Powers  made  it  hopeless 
for  them  to  attempt  to  match  the  combined 
output  of  the  Entente  and  the  United  States, 
it  was  the  blockade  that  reduced  their  speed 
and  output  to  a  crucial  extent. 

The  blockade  excluded  pyrites  from  Spain. 
This  compelled  the  Germans  to  devise  a  new 
method  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Saltpeter  could  not  be  secured  from  Chili,  and 
new  methods  had  to  be  perfected  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  nitric  acid.  Though  the  German 
plants  were  less  expensive  than  our  own  nitrate 
plants  had  been,  they  were  costly  outlays,  even 
though  they  did  function  efficiently. 

The  blockade  excluded  copper,  tin,  nickel, 
chrome,  and  tungsten.  The  Central  Powers 
used  to  produce  about  one  tenth  of  their  con- 
sumption of  copper.  They  doubled  their  pro- 
duction, but  inasmuch  as  their  consumption 
was  also  enlarged,  an  appalling  deficit  remained. 
Copper  could  not  be  replaced  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  projectiles  and  elsewhere  in 
the  military  programme.  To  secure  copper, 
copper  fire-boxes  were  removed  from  locomo- 
tives, all  industrial  plants  were  combed  and 
finally  household  copper  seized.  But  the 
locomotives  with  iron  fire-boxes  did  not  stand 
up  under  work.  Brass  and  bronze  could  not 
always  be  dispensed  with.  Copper  gaskets, 
brass  tubing,  and  certain  copper-containing 
friction  metals  were  indispensable.  It  is  not 
true  that  all  churches  were  robbed  of  copper 
roofs;  but,  by  and  large,  the  Armistice  found 
the  Central  Powers  stripped  of  copper.  Lack 
of  tin  crippled  transportation  badly,  because 
it  was  needed  for  friction  metal.  Lack  of  tin 
cans  was  an  inconvenience  for  the  civilian 
population,  but  more  than  an  inconvenience 
for  the  army,  and  substitutes  were  produced 
at  great  cost  of  labor.  Aluminum  and  zinc 
the  Germans  had  in  abundance;  but  on  account 
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of  deficiency  of  cryolite  and  bauxite,  withheld 
by  the  blockade,  new  methods  had  to  be  de- 
vised for  the  extraction  of  aluminum.  Nickel, 
chrome,  and  tungsten  were  very  important 
in  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steel.  The  Ger- 
mans had  only  rubidium  and  uranium  in 
material  amounts.  They  were  compelled  to 
do  extensive  experimentation  and  their  pro- 
duction of  alloy  steel  was  always  hampered 
and  the  cost  increased. 

Chrome  was  vital  in  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  with  it  quobrachio,  neither  of  which 
Germany  possessed.  All  manner  of  substitutes 
were  employed  as  tanning  materials,  both 
natural  and  synthetic,  but  with  indifferent 
success.  The  leathers  were  distinctly  inferior. 
Hides  were  scarce  as  well,  since  Germany  was 
always  an  importer  of  heavy  hides.  Because 
the  military  use  of  leather  could  not  be  cur- 
tailed, the  civilians  were  practically  without 
leather  during  the  last  two  years.  Shoes  of 
wood  and  straw  were  widely  used  in  Germany. 

COTTON    SUBSTITUTES 

LACK  of  cotton  was  perhaps  the  most  serious 
j  feature  of  the  blockade.  Germany  before 
the  war  imported  450,000  tons  of  cotton.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  found  her  with  material 
stocks  that  were  soon  increased  by  purchase 
from  the  surrounding  nations.  Nor  was  the 
blockade  of  cotton  strict  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  But  with  increasing  strictness  of 
the  blockade,  the  stringency  in  cotton  goods 
became  monthly  more  pressing  and  the  de- 
privation more  serious.  Since  cotton  was  not 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives, 
a  substitute  had  to  be  obtained  from  wood 
which,  though  good,  was  expensive  in  labor, 
fuel,  and  reagents.  Cotton  waste  was  lacking 
for  engines;  cotton  packing  for  use  in  innumera- 
ble directions.  The  industrial  uses  of  cotton 
were  found  to  be  most  difficult  of  replacement. 
Early  in  191 7,  cotton  clothes  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  market,  except  for  the  rich. 
During  1918,  they  were  almost  unobtainable 
by  any  one.  The  results  were  very  serious 
because,  on  account  of  relative  shortage  of 
coal,  the  household  consumption  of  coal  was 
rationed.  To  replace  cotton  clothes,  the  Ger- 
mans devised  substitutes  from  paper  and  wood. 
The  substitute  cloths  were  very  cool,  almost 
prohibitively  expensive  for  the  poorer  classes 
and  were  produced  in  the  amounts  required 
only  at  enormous  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion, and  reagents.     Cold  clothing  and   little 


of  it  intensified  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  of 
food  and  fuel.  The  substitute  clothes  were 
unadapted  to  infants  and  this  caused  much 
suffering. 

Linen  and  wool  were  scarce;  linen  because 
it  was  largely  used  in  airplanes,  wool  because 
importation  was  impossible  and  production 
within  the  Central  Powers  and  the  territory 
controlled  by  them  had  fallen  off.  In  terms 
of  weight,  the  wool  needs  of  the  nation  were 
less  than  the  cotton  needs,  and  the  woolen 
fabrics  lasted  longer.  Practically  all  Germans 
got  "new"  garments  by  reversing  the  cloth. 

SOME  DEVICES  TO  REPLACE  INDISPENSABLES 

CONSIDERABLE  embarrassment  was 
caused  by  lack  of  cork.  In  addition  to  the 
familiar  household  use  of  cork,  it  had  important 
industrial  and  military  uses.  Men  connected 
with  the  blockade  were  accustomed  to  judge  the 
value  of  an  article  by  the  efforts  exerted  to 
import  it;  and  judged  in  this  way,  cork  must 
have  been  badly  needed  in  Germany. 

Lack  of  rubber  was  very  serious  in  Germany. 
Rubber  was  indispensable  in  gaskets,  washers, 
packings,  gloves,  nipples,  plasters,  and,  of 
course,  in  pneumatic  tires.  The  use  of  rubber 
in  the  manufacture  of  hard  rubber  and  in 
elastics  in  clothing  was  easily  dispensed  with. 
In  the  military  sense,  the  scarcity  of  tires  was 
very  serious.  If  the  tire  of  a  vehicle  does  not 
take  the  shocks  of  the  road,  these  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  bearings,  which  deteriorate 
rapidly.  A  dozen-and-one  devices  were  tried, 
varying  all  the  way  from  rubberless  tires  com- 
posed of  coal-tar  derivatives  to  spring  felloes, 
spokes,  and  hubs;  but  a  car  without  rubber 
tires  had  only  half  the  life  of  a  car  properly 
tired.  Rubber  could  be  synthesized,  but  the 
expense  was  prohibitive.  That  the  German 
military  trucks  did  as  well  as  they  did  with  the 
scarcity  of  rubber  was  a  high  tribute  to  their 
mechanics.  Smuggling  in  rubber  was  perhaps 
the  most  effective  form  of  blockade  evasion 
encountered,  as  may  readily  be  seen  in  the 
figures.  The  Germans  ■  complained  bitterly 
that  lack  of  rubber  crippled  their  hos- 
pitals. Far  more  rubber  was  imported  each 
year  than  was  necessary  for  all  hygienic  and 
sanitary  purposes,  but  the  authorities  devoted 
it  instead  to  military  uses. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  complete  picture 
of  the  operations  of  the  blockade  statistically 
or  graphically.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  militarv  authorities  often  concealed  their 
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operations  from  the  civil  authorities  in  charge 
of  statistics.  The  Germans  had  an  organiza- 
tion, known  as  the  Central  Importing  Bureau, 
that  handled  all  importations  of  food-stuffs. 
But  what  the  soldiers  sent  back  and  what  the 
army  shipped  back  as  booty  did  not  pass 
through  the  hands  of  this  Bureau.  One  illus- 
tration will  make  the  situation  clear.  When 
the  Germans  overran  Rumania,  they  came  up- 
on a  full  harvest.  Under  their  possession,  two 
further  harvests  were  garnered.  The  Ruman- 
ians kept  careful  count  of  what  the  Germans 
removed  in  car-load  lots.  But  each  soldier 
sent  a  food-parcel  home  twice  a  week  and  there 
was  no  way  of  measuring  their  contents.  Be- 
tween the  figures  in  the  statistical  records  of 
Germany  as  importations  from  Rumania 
during  this  time  and  what  the  Rumanians 
have  record  of  as  having  left  in  car-load  lots, 
is  a  wide  gap. 

A  GRAPHIC  PICTURE 

IT  IS  possible  to  present  a  graphic  picture 
of  the  effect  of  the  blockade  by  selecting 
certain  commodities  whose  shipment  can  be 
traced  with  approximate  accuracy.  I  have 
selected  four;  feeding  stuffs,  food  stuffs,  direct 
and  indirect  in  the  terms  of  calories,  cotton, 
and  rubber.  With  the  pre-war  importation 
regarded  as  100  per  cent,  the  importations  are 
stated  in  terms  of  percentage.  From  the  chart 
on  page  593  the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance.  What  the  chart,  however, 
cannot  picture  is  the  reciprocal  burden.  Ac- 
cording to  the  chart,  the  importations  of  rubber 
and  rubber  products  in  1918  was  3.4  per  cent. 
of  the  normal.  This  does  not  mean  merely 
the  deprivation  of  96.6  per  cent,  of  the  normal 
supply.  In  many  instances,  the  waste  in  the 
efforts  at  replacement  was  as  serious  as  the 
direct  deprivation. 

In  explanation  of  the  chart,  the  military 
importations,  if  we  may  so  term  them,  of  food 
and  feeding  stuffs  are  not  included;  merely 
the  commercial  importations  obtained  from 
overseas  and  across  neutral  borders.  The  data 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  are  not  in  such 
state  as  to  permit  separation  into  yearly 
amounts  and  I  have,  therefore,  represented 
the  reductions  during  1915  and  1916  as  linear. 


The  importations  of  cotton  during  1917  and 
1 91 8,  being  less  than  \  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
normal,  are  scarcely  apparent  in  a  chart  of 
this  scale. 

An  indirect  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
blockade  is  to  be  observed  in  the  state  of  man- 
ufacture of  civilian  and  non-essential  com- 
modities. Before  the  war,  Germany  had  a 
large  export  trade  in  potash,  aniline,  dyes, 
toys,  glasses,  porcelain,  tools,  agricultural 
implements,  and  numerous  other  articles. 
With  the  gradual  deflection  of  industry  from 
civilian  to  military  purposes,  the  manufacture 
of  these  articles  could  not  be  maintained. 
After  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  when  the 
subject  of  feeding  Germany  was  first  up  for 
discussion,  the  one  thing  in  the  world  most 
important  for  Germany  was  the  possession 
of  such  articles,  in  order  to  exchange  them  for 
food  stuffs  and  protect  her  gold  reserve  and 
liquid  assets.  A  small  amount  of  commodities 
is  available  to  pay  for  food  stuffs  up  to  the 
coming  harvest;  and  these  commodities  were 
not  in  a  finished  state  on  the  date  of  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice  except  to  a  really  trivial 
extent.  In  other  words,  the  blockade  and  the 
German  war  needs  had  made  it  impossible 
for  Germany  during  the  war  to  prepare  for  the 
commerce  of  peace. 

The  blockade  was  of  advantage  to  Germany 
in  three  directions: 

1.  It  protected  the  mark.  Worth  7  cents 
late  in  May,  it  was  worth  19  cents  in  December. 
This  protection  was  of  great  advantage  in 
trading  with  the  surrounding  neutrals,  though 
the  value  of  the  mark  was  in  part  stabilized 
by  conditions  in  the  trade  agreements  of 
Germany  with  these  countries. 

2.  It  furnished  the  basis  for]  hate  at  home 
and  for  propaganda  with  the  surrounding 
neutrals. 

3.  It  enabled  the  government  to  control 
the  imports,  e.g.  the  expenditures  of  the  people. 
Control  of  imports  for  war  purposes  was  a 
difficult  thing  for  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  accomplished 
for  Germany  by  the  blockade. 

But  these  advantages,  though  valuable 
with  victory,  are  worthless  in  defeat. 
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THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  CONVOY 


ALL  this  time  that  we  were  seeking  a 
solution  for  the  submarine  problem 
we  really  had  that  solution  in  our 
>  hands.  The  seas  presented  two 
impressive  spectacles  in  those  ter- 
rible months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  191 7.  One 
was  the  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
German  submarines  were  sinking  merchant 
vessels;  the  other  was  their  failure  materially 
to  weaken  the  Allied  fleets.  If  we  wish  a 
counter  picture  to  that  presented  by  the  Irish 
Sea  and  the  English  Channel,  where  merchant 
shipping  was  constantly  going  down,  we  should 
look  to  the  North  Sea,  where  the  British  Grand 
Fleet,  absolutely  intact,  was  defiantly  riding 
the  waves.  The  uninformed  public  explained 
this  apparent  security  in  a  way  of  its  own; 
it  believed  that  the  British  dreadnaughts  were 
anchored  behind  booms,  nets,  and  mine  fields, 
through  which  the  submarines  could  not  pen- 
etrate. Yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
the  Grand  Fleet  was  frequently  cruising  in 
the  open  sea,  in  the  waters  which  were 
known  to  be  most  infested  with  submarines. 
The  German  submarines  had  been  attempting 
to  destroy  this  fleet  for  two  and  one  half  years. 
It  had  been  the  German  plan  to  weaken  this 


great  battle  force  by  "attrition,"  that  is,  to 
sink  enough  battleships  to  make  possible 
a  general  engagement  with  some  chances  of 
success;  yet  the  submarines  had  not  destroyed 
a  single  dreadnaught.  In  this  situation,  mer- 
chant ships  constantly  being  torpedoed  and 
battleships  constantly  repelling  such  attacks, 
there  was  certainly  much  food  for  thought. 
Yet  there  was  no  mystery  about  the  im- 
munity which  these  great  fighting  vessels 
enjoyed,  for  the  submarine  problem,  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  battlefleet,  had  already  been 
solved.  The  explanation  was  that  whenever 
the  dreadnaughts  put  to  sea,  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  a  screen  of  cruisers  and  destroyers. 
These  surface  craft  apparently  served  as  a  kind 
of  impenetrable  wall,  against  which  the  German 
•U-boats  were  beating  themselves  unavailingly. 
To  the  casual  observer,  however,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  reason  why  the  destroyers  should  have 
any  particular  terrors  for  submarines.  Exter- 
nally they  are  the  least  impressive  war  vessels 
afloat.  Sailing  ahead  of  the  battle  squadrons, 
the  destroyers  were  little  ungraceful  objects 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water;  they  sug- 
gested fragility  rather  than  strength,  and 
the   idea   that    they   were    the   guardians   of 
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And  his  aide,  Commander  J.  V.  Babcock.  These  two  men  started  for  Lngland 
just  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  disguised  as  landsmen  and  traveling  under 
assumed  names.  On  April  15th,  Admiral  Sims  reported  to  Washington.  The 
Germans  were  sinking  nearly  900,000  tons  of  shipping  a  month.  This,  if  continued, 
would  force  an  Allied  surrender  at  a  comparatively  early  date 
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the  mighty  battleships  behind  them  at  first 
seemed  almost  grotesque.  Yet  these  little 
vessels  really  possessed  the  power  of  over- 
coming the  submarine.  The  war  had  not 
progressed  far  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  U-boat  could  not  linger  long  anywhere 
near  this  speedy  little  surface  vessel  without 
running  serious  risk  of  destruction. 

THE  UGLY  DUCKLING  OF  THE  NAVY 

YET,  until  the  reports  of  submarine  fighting 
began  to  find  their  way  into  the  papers,  it 
was  probably-  the  one  type  of  warship  in  which 
the  public  had  the  smallest  interest.  It  had  be- 
come, instead,  a  kind  of  ugly  duckling  of  the 
Navy.  Our  Congress  had  regularly  neglected 
it;  year  after  year  our  naval  experts  had  rec- 
ommended that  four  destroyers  be  built  for 
every  battleship,  and  annually  Congress  had 
appropriated  for  one  or  two.  The  war  also 
found  Great  Britain  without  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  destroyers  for  the  purpose  of  anti- 
submarine warfare.  The  Admiralty  had  pro- 
vided enough  for  screening  the  Grand  Fleet 
in  cruising  and  in  battle,  but  it  was  called  upon 
to  divert  so  many  for  the  protection  of  troop 
transportation,  supply  ships,  and  commerce 
generally  that  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  was 
greatly  undermined.  Thus  Britain  found  her- 
self without  enough  destroyers  to  meet  the 
submarine  campaign;  this  situation  was  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  foresight,  but  to  a  failure 
to  foresee  that  any  civilized  nation  could  ever 
employ  the  torpedo  in  unrestricted  warfare 
against  merchant  ships  and  their  crews. 

The  one  time  that  this  typeof  vessel  had  come 
prominently  into  notice  was  in  1904,  when 
it  attacked  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur, 
damaging  several  powerful  vessels  and  prac- 
tically ending  Russian  sea  power  in  the  far 
east.  The  history  of  the  destroyer,  how- 
ever, goes  back  much  further.  It  was  created 
to  fulfill  a  duty  not  unlike  that  which  it 
has  played  so  gloriously  in  the  World  War. 
In  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  a  new 
type  of  war  vessel,  the  torpedo  boat,  caused 
almost  as  much  perturbation  as  has  the  sub- 
marine in  recent  years.  This  speedy  little 
fighter  was  invented  to  serve  as  a  medium  for 
the  discharge  of  a  newly  perfected  engine  of 
naval  warfare,  the  automobile  torpedo.  It 
was  its  function  to  creep  up  to  a  battleship, 
preferably  under  cover  of  darkness  or  in  thick 
weather,  and  let  loose  this  weapon  against 
its  unsuspecting  hulk.     The  appearance  of  the 


torpedo  boat  led  to  the  same  prediction  as  that 
which  was  more  recently  inspired  by  the  sub- 
marine; in  the  eyes  of  many  it  simply  meant 
the  end  of  the  great  surface  battleship.  But 
naval  architects,  looking  about  for  the 
"answer"  to  this  dangerous  craft,  designed 
another  and  appropriately  called  it  the  "tor- 
pedo boat  destroyer."  This  vessel  was  not 
only  larger  and  speedier  than  its  appointed 
antagonist,  but  its  radius  of  action  and  its 
seaworthiness  enabled  it  to  accompany  the 
battle  fleet.  Its  draft  was  so  light  that  a  tor- 
pedo could  pass  harmlessly  under  the  keel, 
and  it  carried  an  armament  of  sufficient  power 
to  end  the  career  of  any  torpedo  boat  that  came 
its  way.  Few  types  have  ever  justified  their 
name  so  successfully  as  the  torpedo  boat 
destroyer.  So  completely  did  it  eliminate  that 
little  vessel  as  a  danger  to  the  fighting  ships 
that  practically  all  navies  long  since  ceased  to 
build  torpedo  boats.  Yet  the  destroyer 
promptly  succeeded  to  the  chief  function  of  the 
discarded  vessel,  that  of  attacking  capital 
ships  with  torpedoes;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
it  assumed  the  duty  of  protecting  battleships 
from  similar  attack  by  enemy  vessels  of  the 
same  type. 

It  surprises  many  people  to  learn  that  the 
destroyer  is  not  a  little  boat  but  a  warship 
of  considerable  size.  It  appears  small  only 
because  all  ships,  those  used  for  commerce 
and  those  for  war,  have  increased  so  greatly  in 
displacement.  The  latest  type  carries  four 
powerful  four  or  five  inch  guns  and  twelve 
torpedo  tubes,  each  launching  a  torpedo  which 
weighs  more  than  a  ton,  and  which  runs  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  for  more  than  six  miles. 
The  Santa  Maria,  the  largest  vessel  of  the 
squadron  with  which  Columbus  made  his  first 
voyage  to  America,  had  a  displacement  of  about 
five  hundred  tons,  and  thus  was  about  half  as 
large  as  a  destroyer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
clipper  ship  era  few  vessels  were  much  larger. 

SUBMARINE    VS.    DESTROYER 

PREVIOUS  to  1914  it  was  generally  believed 
that  torpedo  attacks  would  play  a  large  part 
in  any  great  naval  engagement,  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  all  naval  advisers  insisted  that  a 
large  number  of  these  vessels  should  be  con- 
structed as  essential  units  of  the  fleet.  Yet  the 
war  had  not  gone  far  when  it  became  apparent 
that  this  versatile  craft  had  another  great  part 
to  play,  and  that  it  would  once  more  justify 
its  name  in  really  heroic  fashion.     In  the  same 
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From  which  depth  charges  could  be  hurled  about  fifty  yards.     These  were  usually 
fired    at    the    same    moment   that   other   charges  were  dropped    into    the    water 


way  that  it  had  proved  its  worth  in  driving 
the  surface  torpedo  boat  from  the  seas,  so  now 
it  developed  into  a  very  dangerous  foe  to  the 
torpedo  boat  that  sailed  beneath  the  waves. 
Events  soon  demonstrated  that,  in  all  open  en- 
gagements between  submarine  and  destroyer, 
the  submarine  stood  very  little  chance.  The 
reason  for  this  was  simply  that  the  submarine 
had  no  weapon  with  which  it  could  successfully 
resist  the  attack  of  the  destroyer,  whereas  the 
destroyer  had  several  with  which  it  could  at- 
tack the  submarine.  The  submarine  had  three 
or  four  torpedo  tubes,  and  only  one  or  two 
guns,  and  with  neither  could  it  afford  to  risk 
attacking  the  more  powerfully  armed  destroyer. 
The  submarine  was  of  such  a  fragile  nature 
that  it  could  never  afford  to  engage  in  a  combat 
in  which  it  stood  much  chance  of  getting  hit. 
A  destroyer  could  stand  a  comparatively  severe 
pounding  and  still  remain  fairly  intact,  but  a 
single  shell  striking  a  submarine  was  a  very 
serious  matter;  even  though  the  vessel  did  not 
sink  as  a  result,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
certain  parts  of  its  machinery  would  be  so 
injured  that  it  would  have  difficulty  in  getting 
into  port.     It  therefore  became  necessary  for 


the  submarine  always  to  play  safe,  to  fight  only 
under  conditions  in  which  it  had  the  enemy 
at  such  a  disadvantage  that  it  ran  little  risk 
itself;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  it  preferred 
to  attack  merchant  and  passenger  ships  rather 
than  vessels,  such  as  the  destroyer,  that  could 
energetically  defend  themselves. 

The  comparatively  light  draft  of  the  des- 
troyer, which  is  about  nine  or  ten  feet,  pretty 
effectually  protects  it  from  the  submarine's 
torpedo,  for  this  torpedo,  to  function  with  its 
greatest  efficiency,  must  take  a  course  about 
fifteen  feet  under  water;  if  it  runs  nearer  the 
surface  than  this,  it  comes  under  the  influence 
of  the  waves,  and  does  not  make  a  straight 
course.  More  important  still,  the  speed  of  the 
destroyer,  the  ease  with  which  it  turns,  circles 
and  zigzags,  makes  it  all  but  impossible  for  a 
torpedo  to  be  aimed  with  much  chance  >f  hit- 
ting her.  Moreover  the  discharge  of  this 
missile  is  a  far  more  complicated  undertaking 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  submarine 
commander  cannot  take  position  anywhere  and 
discharge  his  weapon  more  or  less  wildly,  run- 
ning his  chances  of  hitting;  he  must  get  his  boat 
in  place,  calculate  range,  course,  and  speed,  and 
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take  careful  aim.  Clearly  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  do  this  successfully  if  his  intended 
victim  is  scurrying  along  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  an  hour.  Moreover,  the  destroyer 
is  constantly  changing  its  course,  making 
great  circles  and  other  disconcerting  move- 
ments. So  well  did  the  Germans  understand 
the  difficulty  of  torpedoing  a  destroyer  that 
they  practically  never  attempted  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise. 

Torpedoes  are  complicated  and  expensive 
mechanisms;  each  one  costs  about  $8,000  and 
the  average  U-boat  carried  only  from  eight 
to  twelve;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  husband 
these  precious  weapons,  to  use  them  only  when 
the  chances  most  favored  success,  and  the 
L-boat  commander  who  wasted  them  in  at- 
tempts to  sink  destroyers  would  probably 
have  been  court-martialed. 

But  while  the  submarine  had  practically  no 
means  of  successfully  fighting  the  destroyer,  the 
latter  had  several  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
submarine.  The  advantage  which  really 
makes  the  destroyer  so  dangerous,  as  already 
intimated,  was  its  excessive  speed.  On  the 
surface  the  U-boat  makes  little  more  than 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  under  the  surface  it 
makes  little  more  than  seven  or  eight.  If  the 
destroyer  once  discovered  its  presence,  there- 
fore, it  could  reach  its  prey  in  an  incredibly 
short  time.  It  could  attack  with  its  guns,  and, 
if  conditions  were  favorable,  it  could  ram — and 
a  destroyer  going  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  could 
cut  a  submarine  nearly  in  two  with  its  strong 
razor-like  bow.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
these  were  the  main  methods  of  attack,  but, 
by  the  time  1  had  reached  London,  another 
and  much  more  frightful  weapon  had  been 
devised.  This  was  the  depth  charge,  a  large 
can  containing  about  three  hundred  pounds  of 
TNT,  which,  exploding  anywhere  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  the  submarine,  either  destroyed 
it  entirely  or  so  injured  it  that  it  usually  had  to 
come  to  the  surface  and  surrender. 

INVENTION  OF  THE  DEPTH  CHARGE 

THE  story  of  the  invention  of  the  depth 
charge  makes  clear  the  part  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  play  in  anti-submarine  warfare. 
Admiral  Jellicoe  told  me  the  story  when  I 
asked  him  who  really  invented  this  annihilating 
missile. 

"No  man  in  particular,"  he  said.  "  It  came 
into  existence  almost  spontaneously,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  pressing  need.     Gunfire  can  destroy 


submarines  when  they  are  on  the  surface,  but 
you  know  it  can  accomplish  nothing  against 
them  when  submerged.  This  fact  made  it 
extremely  difficult  to  sink  them  in  the  early- 
days  of  the  war.  One  day  when  the  Grand 
Fleet  was  cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  a  subma- 
rine fired  a  torpedo  at  one  of  the  cruisers.  The 
cruiser  saw  the  periscope  and  the  wake  of  the 
torpedo,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  so  manoeu- 
vering  as  to  avoid  being  struck.  She  then 
went  full  speed  to  the  spot  from  which  the  sub- 
marine had  fired  its  torpedo,  in  the  hope  of 
ramming  it.  But,  by  the  time  she  arrived, 
the  submarine  had  submerged  so  deeply  that 
the  cruiser  passed  over  her  without  doing  her 
any  harm.  Yet  the  officers  and  crew  could  see 
the  submerged  hull;  there  the  enemy  lay  in 
full  view  of  her  pursuers,  yet  perfectly  safe! 
The  officers  reported  this  incident  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  Admiral  Madden,  second  in  com- 
mand. 

"'Wouldn't  it  have  been  fine/  said  Madden, 
'  if  they  had  had  on  board  a  mine  so  designed 
that,  when  dropped  overboard,  it  would  have 
exploded  when  it  reached  the  depth  at  which 
the  submarine  was  lying.' 

'That  remark,"  continued  Admiral  Jellicoe, 
"  gave  us  the  germinal  idea  of  the  depth  charge. 
I  asked  the  Admiralty  to  get  to  work  and  pro- 
duce a  'mine'  that  would  act  in  the  way  that 
Admiral  Madden  had  suggested.  It  proved 
to  be  very  simple  to  construct — an  ordinary  steel 
cylinder,  filled  with  TNT;  this  was  fitted  with 
a  simple  firing  appliance  which  was  set  off  by 
the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  could  be  so 
adjusted  that  it  would  explode  the  charge  at 
any  depth  desired.  This  apparatus  was  so 
simple  and  so  necessary  that  we  at  once  began 
to  manufacture  it." 

THE  EFFECT  ON   SUBMARINE  AND  CREW 

THE  depth  charge  looked  like  the  innocent 
domestic  ash  can,  and  that  was  the  name  by 
which  it  soon  became  popularly  known.  Each  de- 
stroyer eventually  carried  twenty  or  thirty  at  the 
stern;  a  mere  pull  on  a  lever  would  make  one 
drop  into  the  water.  Many  destroyers  also 
carried  strange  looking  howitzers,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  Y,  from  which  two  ash  cans  could  be 
hurled  fifty  yards  or  more  from  each  side  of  the 
vessel.  The  explosion,  when  it  took  place  within 
the  one  hundred  feet  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
usually  fatal  to  the  submarine,  would  drive  the 
plates  inward,  sometimes  making  a  leak  so  large 
that  the  vessel  would  sink  almost  instantane- 
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DEPTH  CHARGES   FIRED   FROM  THE      Y      HOWITZERS  OF  A  DESTROYER 

The  "Y"  gun  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  demand  for  some  apparatus  to  drop  depth 
bombs  at  a  distance  from  the  destroyer  in  order  to  create  a  greater  danger  area 


ously.  At  a  somewhat  greater  distance  it 
sometimes  caused  a  leak  of  suc.h  serious  pro- 
portions that  the  submarine  would  be  forced 
to  blow  her  ballast  tanks,  come  to  the  surface 
and  surrender.  Even  when  the  depth  charge 
exploded  considerably  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  away,  the  result  might  be  equally  disas- 
trous, for  the  concussion  might  distort  the  hull 
and  damage  the  horizontal  rudders,  making 
it  impossible  to  steer,  or  it  might  so  injure  the 
essential  machinerythatthe  submarine  would  be 
rendered  helpless.  Sometimes  the  lights  went 
out,  leaving  the  crew  groping  in  blackness;  neces- 
sary parts  were  shaken  from  their  fastenings;  and 
in  such  a  case  the  commander  had  his  choice 
of  two  alternatives,  one  to  be  crushed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  other  to  blow 
his  tanks,  come  to  the  surface  and  surrender. 
It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  courage  of  the  sub- 
marine commanders  to  say  that,  in  this  em- 
barrassing situation,  they  usually  preferred  to 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  enemy 
rather  than  to  be  smashed  or  die  a  lingering 
and  agonizing  death  under  the  water.  Even 
when  the  explosion  took  place  at  a  distance 
so  great  that  the  submarine  was  not  seriously 


damaged,  the  experience  was  a  highly  dis- 
comfiting one  for  the  crew.  If  a  dozen 
depth  charges  were  dropped,  one  after  another, 
the  effect  upon  the  men  in  the  hunted  vessel 
was  particularly  disconcerting.  In  the  course 
of  the  war  several  of  our  own  submarines  were 
depth  charged  by  our  own  destroyers,  and  from 
our  crews  we  obtained  lifelike  descriptions  of 
the  resultant  sensations.  It  was  found  that  men 
who  had  passed  through  such  an  ordeal  were 
practically  useless  for  several  days,  and  that 
sometimes  they  were  rendered  permanently 
unfit  for  service.  The  state  of  nerves  which 
followed  such  an  experience  was  not  unlike 
that  new  war  psychosis  known  as  shell  shock. 
One  of  our  officers  who  had  had  such  an  ad- 
venture told  me  that  the  explosion  of  a  single 
depth  charge  under  the  water  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  concussion  produced  by  the  sim- 
ultaneous firing  of  all  the  14-inch  guns  of  a 
battleship.  One  can  only  imagine  what  the 
concussion  must  have  been  when  produced  by 
ten  or  twenty  depth  charges  in  succession. 
Whether  or  not  the  submarine  was  destroyed 
or  seriously  injured  a  depth-charged  crew  be- 
came extremely  cautious  in  the  future  about 
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getting  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  de- 
stroyer; and,  among  the  several  influences 
which  ultimately  disorganized  the  morale  of 
the  German  U-boat  service,  these  contacts  with 
depth  charges  were  doubtless  the  most  impor- 
tant. The  hardiest  under-water  sailor  did  not 
care  to  go  through  such  frightful  moments  a 
second  time. 

This  statement  makes  it  appear  as  though 
the  depth  charge  had  settled  the  fate  of  the 
submarine.  Yet  that  was  far  from  being  thecase, 
for  against  the  ash  can,  with  its  three  hundred 
pounds  of  TNT,  the  submarine  had  one  very 
powerful  defensive  weapon.  That  was  its 
invisibility.  Strangely  enough  the  average 
layman  is  inclined  to  overlook  this  fairly  ap- 
parent fact.  Indeed,  the  only  respect  in  which 
the  sub-surface  boat  differs  essentially  from 
all  other  war  vessels  is  in  this  power  of  getting 
out  of  sight.  Descrying  danger  from  afar,  the 
submarine  can  disappear  under  the  water  in 
anywhere  from  twenty  seconds  to  a  minute. 
And  its  great  advantage  is  that  it  can  detect  its 
enemy  long  before  that  enemy  can  detect  the 
submarine  A  U-boat,  sailing  awash,  or  with 
only  its  conning  tower  exposed,  can  see  a  de- 
stroyer at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  if 
the  weather  is  clear.  Under  similar  conditions 
the  destroyer  can  see  the  submarine  at  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles.  Possessing  this 
great  advantage  the  submarine  can  usually 
decide  whether  it  will  meet  the  enemy  or  not; 
if  it  decides  that  it  is  wise  to  avoid  an  encounter, 
all  it  has  to  do  is  to  duck,  remain  submerged 
until  the  destroyer  has  passed  on,  entirely 
unconscious  of  its  presence,  and  then  resume 
its  real  work,  which  is  not  that  of  fighting  war- 
ships, but  of  sinking  merchantmen.  The  chief 
anxiety  of  the  U-boat  commander  is  thus  to 
avoid  contact  with  its  surface  foe  and  its  ter- 
rible depth  charge,  whereas  the  business  of  the 
destroyer  commander  is  to  get  within  fighting 
distance  of  his  quarry. 

HOW    A    U-BOAT    BETRAYS    ITSELF 

ORDINARILY  conditions  favor  the  U-boat 
in  this  game,  simply  because  the  ocean  is 
so  large  a  place.  But  there  is  one  situation  in 
which  the  destroyer  has  more  than  a  fighting 
chance,  for  the  power  of  the  submarine  to  keep 
its  presence  secret  lasts  only  so  long  as  it  stays 
out  of  action.  If  it  makes  no  attempt  to  fight, 
its  presence  can  hardly  ever  be  detected;  just 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  belligerent,  however,  it 
immediately    reveals    its   whereabouts.     If    it 


comes  to  the  surface  and  fires  its  guns,  na- 
turally it  advertises  to  its  enemy  precisely 
where  it  is,  but  it  betrays  its  location  almost 
as  clearly  when  it  discharges  a  torpedo.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  torpedo  leaves  the  submarine, 
a  wake,  clearly  marking  its  progress,  appears 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Though  most 
newspaper  readers  have  heard  of  this  tell-tale 
track,  I  have  found  few  who  really  understand 
what  a  conspicuous  disturbance  it  is.  The 
torpedo  is  really  a  little  submarine  itself;  it  is 
propelled  by  compressed  air,  the  exhaust  of 
which  stirs  up  the  water  and  produces  a  foamy, 
soapy  wake,  just  like  that  produced  by  the 
propeller  of  an  ocean  liner.  This  trail  is  four 
or  five  feet  wide;  it  is  as  white  and  is  as  distinct 
as  a  chalk  line  drawn  upon  a  blackboard, 
provided  the  weather  is  clear  and  the  sun  is  in 
the  right  direction.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
so  distinct  that  an  easily  manoeuvred  ship, 
and  even  sometimes  a  merchantman,  can 
avoid  the  torpedo,  provided  it  sees  it  com- 
ing, by  merely  putting  over  the  helm  and 
turning  out  of  its  course.  But  the  chief  value 
of  this  wake  to  the  submarine  hunters  is  that 
it  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  submarine 
was  located  when  the  torpedo  started  on  its 
course.  It  stands  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  like  a  long  ghostly  finger  pointing  to  the 
spot  where  the  foe  let  loose  its  shaft. 

HUNTING    DOWN    THE    PREY 

AS  SOON  as  the  destroyer  sees  it,  the  com- 
.  mander  rings  for  full  speed;  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  of  this  type  of  vessel  is  that 
it  can  attain  full  speed  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  destroyer  then  dashes  down  the 
wake  until  it  reaches  the  end,  which  indicates 
the  point  where  the  submarine  lay  when  it 
discharged  its  missile.  At  this  point  the  sur- 
face vessel  drops  a  depth  charge  and  then  begins 
cutting  a  circle,  say,  to  the  right.  Pains 
are  taken  to  make  this  circle  so  wide  that 
it  will  include  the  submarine,  provided  it 
has  gone  in  that  direction.  The  destroyer  then 
makes  another  circle  to  the  left.  Every 
ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  while  describing  these 
circles,  it  drops  a  depth  charge;  indeed,  not  in- 
frequently it  drops  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  there  is  another  destroyer  in  the 
neighborhood,  it  also  follows  up  the  wake 
and  when  it  reaches  the  indicated  point,  it 
circles  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  first. 
Sometimes  more  than  two  may  start  for  the 
suspectedlocation  and,  under  certain  conditions 
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Depth  charges  exploding  under  the  water.  If  a  submarine  is  within  a  hundred 
feet  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  destroyed.  Even  at  a  greater  distance  it 
may  be  so  injured  that  it  may  be  forced  to  come  to  the  surface  and  surrender 


the  water,  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  or  more, 
may  be  seething  with  exploding  depth  charges. 
It  is  plain  from  this  description  that  the  pro- 
ceeding becomes  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
game.  The  opportunity  which  the  submarine 
has  of  escaping  is  represented  by  the  time  which 
elapses  from  the  moment  when  it  discharges 
its  torpedo  to  the  moment  when  the  destroyer 
reaches  the  point  at  which  it  was  discharged. 
This  interval  gives  the  sub-surface  boat  a  cer- 
tain time  to  get  away;  but  its  under  water  speed 
is  moderate,  and  so  by  the  time  the  destroyer 
reaches  the  critical  spot,  the  submarine  has  ad- 
vanced but  a  short  distance  away  from  it. 
How  far  has  shegone?  In  what  direction  did  she 
go?  These  are  the  two  questions  which  the  de- 
stroyer commander  must  answer,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  answers  them  accurately 
measures  his  success  at  sinking  or  damaging 
his  enemy,  or  giving  him  a  good  scare.  If  he 
always  decided  these  two  points  accurately,  he 
would  almost  always  "get"  his  submarine;  the 
chances  of  error  are  very  great,  however,  and 
that  is  the  reason  that  the  submarine  in  most 
cases  gets  away.     All  that  the  surface  com- 


mander knows  is  that  there  is  a  U-boat  some- 
where in  his  neighborhood,  but  he  does  not 
know  its  precise  whereabouts  and  so  he  is 
fighting  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  submarine  does  get 
away,  but  now  and  then  the  depth  charge 
reaches  its  goal  and  ends  its  career. 

If  only  one  destroyer  is  hunting,  the  chances 
of  escape  strongly  favor  the  underwater  craft; 
if  several  pounce  upon  her  at  once,  however, 
the  chances  of  getting  away  are  much  more 
precarious.  If  the  water  is  shallow  the  U-boat 
can  sometimes  outwit  the  pursuer  by  sinking 
to  the  bottom  and  lying  there  in  silent  security 
until  its  surface  enemy  tires  of  the  chase.  But 
in  the  open  sea  there  is  no  possibility  of  getting 
away  in  this  fashion,  for,  if  the  submarine  sinks 
beyond  a  certain  depth,  the  pressure  of  the 
water  will  crush  it. 

While  the  record  shows  that  the  U-boat  usu- 
ally got  away  from  the  depth  charges,  enough 
were  sunk  or  seriously  damaged  or  given  a  bad 
shakeup,  to  serve  as  a  constant  reminder  to  the 
crews  of  the  danger  which  they  ran  in  approach- 
ing waters  which  were  protected  by  destroyers. 
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The  U-boat  captains,  as  will  appear,  avoided  man  who  taught  them  this  lesson  was  Corn- 
such  waters  regularly;  they  much  preferred  to  mander  Weddingen,  the  same  officer  who  first 
attack  their  merchant  prey  in  areas  where  these  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  submarine  in 
soul  racking  depth  charges  did  not  interfere  with  practical  warfare.  It  was  Otto  Weddingen 
their  operations.  who,  in  September,  1914,  sank  the  old  British 

cruisers,  the  Hoeue,  the  Cressy,  and  the  Aboukir, 

THE    BATTLE    FLEET    IMMUNE  an    ^^    ^{(±    ^^   ^    ^   Qf   ^    ^ 

IT  IS  now  becoming  apparent  why  the  great  popular  heroes  of  Germany.  A  few  months 
battle  fleet,  which  always  sailed  behind  a  afterward,  Commander  Weddingen  decided 
protecting  screen  of  such  destroyers,  was  practi-  to  try  an  experiment  more  hazardous  than  was 
cally  immune  from  torpedo  attack.  In  order  that  of  sinking  three  unescorted  cruisers;  he 
to  assail  these  battleships  the  submarine  was  aspired  to  nothing  less  ambitious  than  an  attack 
always  compelled  to  do  the  one  thing  which,  upon  the  Grand  Fleet  itself.  On  March  18th, 
above  all  others,  it  was  determined  to  avoid —  a  part  of  this  fleet  was  cruising  off  Cromarty, 
to  get  within  depth-charge  radius  of  the  sur-  Scotland;  here  Weddingen  came  with  the 
face  craft.  In  discharging  the  torpedo,  dis-  U-29,  dove  under  the  destroyer  screen  and 
tance,  as  already  intimated,  is  the  all-important  fired  one  torpedo,  which  passed  astern  of  the 
consideration.  The  U-boat  carries  a  torpedo  Neptune.  The  alarm  was  immediately  sounded 
which  has  a  much  shorter  range  than  that  of  and  presently  the  battleship  Dreadnought, 
the  destroyer;  it  was  seldom  effective  if  fired  having  seen  the  periscope,  started  at  full  speed 
at  more  than  2,000  yards;  beyond  that  distance  for  the  submarine,  rammed  the  vessel  and  sent 
its  chances  of  hitting  became  very  slight,  it  promptly  to  the  bottom.  As  it  was 
Indeed,  a  much  shorter  distance  than  that  was  sinking  the  bow  rose  out  of  the  water,  plainly 
desirable,  if  the  torpedo  was  to  accomplish  its  disclosing  the  number  U-29.  There  was  not 
most  destructive  purpose.  So  valuable  were  one  survivor.  Weddingen's  attempt  was  an 
these  missiles  and  so  necessary  was  it  that  heroic  one,  but  so  disastrous  to  himself  and  to 
every  one  should  count,  that  the  U-boat's  his  vessel  that  very  few  German  commanders 
captain  had  instructions  to  shoot  at  no  greater  ever  attempted  to  emulate  his  example.  It 
distance  than  three  hundred  yards,  unless  the  clearly  proved  to  the  German  Admiralty  that 
conditions  were  particularly  favorable.  In  the  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  Grand 
early  days,  these  torpedoes  which  were  fired  at  a  Fleet  with  submarines,  or  even  to  weaken  it 
greater  distance  would  often  hit  the  ships  on  the  piecemeal,  and  probably  this  experience  had 
bow  or  the  stern,  and  do  comparatively  little  much  to  do  with  this  new  kind  of  warfare — 
damage;  such  vessels  could  be  brought  in,  re-  submarines  against  unprotected  merchant  ships 
paired  in  a  short  time,  and  again  put  to  sea.  The  — which  the  Germans  proceeded  to  introduce. 
German  Admiralty  discovered  that  in  firing 
from  a  comparatively  long  distance  it  was  wast- 
ing its  torpedoes;  it  therefore  ordered  its  men  to  pHE  simple  fact  is  that  the  battle  fleet 
get  so  near  the  prey  that  it  could  strike  it  in  a  1  was  never  so  safe  as  when  it  was  cruising 
vital  spot,  preferably  the  engine  room;  and  in  the  open  sea,  screened  by  destroyers.  It  was 
to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  creep  up  within  far  safer  when  sailing  thus  defiantly,  con- 
300  yards.  But  to  get  as  close  as  that  to  the  stantly  inviting  attack,  than  when  anchored  at 
destroyers  which  screened  the  battleships  its  unprotected  base  at  Scapa  Flow.  Indeed, 
meant  almost  certain  destruction.  Thus  the  until  Scapa  Flow  was  impregnably  protected 
one  method  of  attack  which  was  left  to  the  by  booms  and  mines,  cruising  in  the  open  sea 
U-boat,  was  to  dive  under  the  destroyer  screen  was  recognized  as  its  best  means  of  avoiding 
and  ceme  up  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  fleet  the  German  U-boats.  No  claim  is  made  that 
itself.  A  few  minutes  after  its  presence  should  the  submarine  cannot  dive  under  the  destroyer 
become  known,  however,  a  large  number  of  screen  and  attack  a  battle  fleet,  and  possibly 
destroyers  would  be  dropping  depth  charges  torpedo  one  or  more  of  its  vessels.  The  il- 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  its  chances  of  escaping  lustration  already  given  shows  that  Weddingen 
destruction  would  be  almost  nil,  to  say  nothing  nearly  "got"  the  Neptune;  had  this  torpedo 
of  its  chances  of  destroying  ships.  gone  a  few  feet  nearer,  his  experiment 
The  Germans  learned  the  futility  of  this  might  have  shown  that,  although  he  subse- 
kind  of  an  operation  early  in  the  war,  and  the  quentlv  lost   his  own   life,  he    had   sunk   one 
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©  Underwood  6:  Underwood 
THE  WAKE  OF  A  TORPEDO 

This  was  the  telltale  sign  which  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  submarine.  It  was 
a  foamy  disturbance,  four  or  five  feet  wide,  similar  to  that  caused  by  the  pro- 
peller of  an  ocean  liner.  As  soon  as  the  destroyer  saw  this  wake,  it  ran  up  and 
dropped  depth  charges  at  the  end — obviously  the  place  where  the  submarine  was 

when  the  torpedo  was  fired 


British  battleship — a  proceeding  which,  in  war, 
might  have  been  recognized  as  a  fair  exchange. 
But  the  point  is  that  the  chances  of  success 
were  so  small  that  the  Germans  decided  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  the  attempt. 
Afterward,  when  merchant  vessels  were  formed 
into  convoys,  the  submarine  occasionally 
dived  under  the  screen  and  destroyed  a  ship; 
but  most  such  attacks  were  unsuccessful,  and 
experience  taught  the  Germans  that  a  persist- 
ent effort  of  this  kind  would  cause  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  many  submarines  that  their  campaign 
would  fail.  So  the  U-boat  commanders  left 
the  Grand  Fleet  alone — either  because  they 
lacked  nerve,  or  because  their  instructions  from 
Berlin  were  explicit  to  that  effect. 


HAVING  constantly  before  my  eyes  this 
picture  of  the  Grand  Fleet  immune  from 
torpedo  attack,  naturallv  the  first  question  I 
asked,  when  discussing  the  situation  with  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe  and  others,  was  this:  "Why  not 
apply  this  same  principle  to  merchant  ships?" 


If  destroyers  could  keep  the  submarines  away 
from  battleships,  they  could  certainly  keep 
them  away  from  merchantmen.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  description  already  given,  precisely 
how  the  battleships  had  been  made  safe 
from  submarines;  they  had  proceeded,  as 
usual,  in  a  close  formation,  or  "convoy,"  and 
their  destroyer  screen  had  proved  effective. 
Thus  logic  apparently  indicated  that  the 
convoy  system  was  the  "answer"  to  the 
submarine. 

Yet  the  convoy,  as  used  in  previous  wars, 
differed  materially  from  any  application  of  the 
idea  which  could  possibly  be  made  to  the  pres- 
ent contest.  This  scheme  of  sailing  vessels 
in  groups,  and  escorting  them  by  warships, 
is  almost  as  old  as  naval  warfare  itself.  As 
early  as  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  merchants 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  were  compelled  to  sail 
their  ships  in  convoy  as  a  protection  against 
the  pirates  who  were  then  constantly  lurking 
in  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  government  of  Venice 
used  this  same  device  to  protect  its  enormous 
commerce.     In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  large 
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trade  in  wool  and  wine  between  England  and 
the  Moorish  ports  of  Spain  was  safeguarded 
by  convoys,  and  in  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Spain  herself  regularly  depended  upon  massing 
its  ships  to  defend  its  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  against  the  piratical  attacks  of  English 
and  French  adventurers.  The  escorts  provided 
for  these  "flotas"  really  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  mighty  Spanish  fleet  which  threatened 
England's  existence  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  By  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
convoy  had  thus  become  the  all  prevailing 
method  of  safeguarding  merchant  shipping, 
but  it  was  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  that  it 
reached  its  greatest  usefulness.  The  convoys 
of  that  period  were  managed  with  some  mili- 
tary precision;  there  were  carefully  stipulated 
methods  of  collecting  the  ships,  of  meeting  the 
cruiser  escorts  at  the  appointed  rendezvous, 
and  of  dispersing  them  when  the  danger  zone 
was  passed;  and  naval  officers  were  systematic- 
ally put  in  charge.  The  convoys  of  this  period 
were  very  large;  from  200  to  300  ships  were  not 
an  unusual  gathering,  and  sometimes  500  or 
more  would  get  together  at  certain  important 
places,  such  as  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic. 
But  these  ships,  of  course,  were  very  small, 
compared  with  those  of  the  present  time.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  supply  such  aggregations 
of  vessels  with  enough  protecting  cruisers  to 
overwhelm  any  raiders  which  the  enemy  might 
send  against  them.  The  merchantmen  were 
not  required  to  sail  in  any  particular  formation, 
nor  were  they  required  to  manoeuvre  against 
unseen  mysterious  foes.  Neither  was  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  they  should  keep  constantly 
together;  they  could  even  spread  themselves 
somewhat  loosely  over  the  ocean.  If  an  enemy 
raider  appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  escorting 
cruiser  or  cruisers  left  the  convoy  and  began 
chase;  a  battle  ensued,  the  convoy  meanwhile 
passing  on  its  voyage  unharmed.  When  its 
protecting  vessels  had  disposed  of  the  attackers, 
they  rejoined  the  merchantmen.  No  unusual 
seamanship  was  demanded  of  the  merchant 
captains,  for  the  whole  responsibility  for  their 
safety  rested  with  the  escorting  cruisers. 

Beating  off  an  occasional  surface  raider, 
which  necessarily  fights  in  the  open,  is  quite 
a  different  procedure  from  protecting  an  ag- 
gregation of  vessels  from  enemies  that  dis- 
charge torpedoes  under  the  water.  As  part 
protection  against  such  insidious  attacks,  both 
the  merchant  ships  and  theescorting  men-of-war 
of  to-day  had  in  this  war  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 


zigzagging.     This  zigzag,  indeed,  was  in  itself 
an  efficacious   method  of  protection.     As  al- 
ready said,  the  submarine   had  to  attain  an 
advantageous  position  before  discharging  its 
torpedo;  it  had  to  approach  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  in  order  to  hit  its  victim  in  a 
vital  spot.     This  mere  fact  shows  that  zigzag- 
ging in  itself  was  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
avoiding  destruction.      Before  this  became  the 
general  practice,  the  task  of  torpedoing  a  vessel 
was  comparatively  easy.     All  the  submarine 
had  to  do  was  to  bring  the  vessel's  masts  in 
line;  that  is,  get  directly  ahead  of  her,  submerge 
with  the  small  periscope  showing  only  occa- 
sionally, and  fire  her  torpedo  at  short  range  as 
the  ship  passed  by.     Except  in  the  case  of 
very  slow  vessels,  she  could  of  course  do  this 
only  when  she  was  not  far  from  the  course  of 
her  advancing  prey  when  she  first  sighted  her. 
If,   however,   the  vessel   was  zigzagging,  this 
pretty  game  was  usually  defeated;  the  sub- 
marine never  knew  in  what  direction  to  go  in 
order  to  get  within  torpedoing  distance,  and 
she  could  not  go  far  because  her  speed  under 
water  is  so  slow.     The  same  conditions  apply 
to    a    zigzagging    convoy.       This    explained 
why,  as  soon  as  the  merchant  vessel  or  convoy 
entered  the  submarine  zone,  or  as  soon  as  a 
submarine  was  sighted,  it  began   zigzagging, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
always  irregularly,  its  course  comprising  a  dis- 
jointed  line,   which'  made  it    a   mere   chance 
whether  the  submarine  could  get  into  a  position 
from  which  to  fire  with  any  certainty  of  obtain- 
ing results.     A  vessel  sailing  alone  could  ma- 
noeuvre in  this  way  without  much  difficulty,  but 
it   is  apparent  that  twenty  or  thirty  vessels, 
sailing  in  close  formation,  would  not  find  the 
operation  a  simple  one.     And  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  sail  in  close  and  regular  formation 
in   order  to   make   it  possible  to   manoeuvre 
them  and  screen  them  with  destroyers;  it  is 
evident    that    the    closer    the    formation    the 
fewer  the  destroyers    that  would   be    needed 
to  protect  it.     These  circumstances  make  the 
modern  convoy  quite  a  different  affair  from  the 
happy-go-lucky  proceeding  of  the  Napoleonic 
Era. 

It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  greatest 
hostility  to  the  convoys  has  always  come  from 
the  merchant  captains  themselves.  In  old 
days  they  chafed  at  the  time  consumed  in 
assembling  the  ships,  at  the  necessity  for  slower 
speed  to  enable  the  less  speedy  vessels  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession,  and  at  the  delay  in 
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'The  merchantmen 
themselves  are  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  convoy" 
said  Admiral  Jellicoe. 
"  We  have  discussed  it 
with  them  many  times  and 
they  declare  that  it  is  im- 
possible. It  is  all  right  for 
war  vessels  to  manoeuvre 
in  close  formation,  they 
say,  for  we  spend  our  time 
practising  in  these  forma- 
tions, and  so  they  think 
that  it  is  second  nature  to 
us.  But  they  say  that  they 
cannot  do  it.  They  par- 
ticularly reject  the  idea 
that  when  in  formation 
they  can  manoeuvre  their 
ships  in  the  fog  or  at 
night  without  lights. 
They  believe  that  they 
would  lose  more  ships 
through*  collisions  than  the 
submarines  would  sink." 

I  was  told  that  the  whole 
subject  had  been  com- 
pletely threshed  out  at  a 
meeting  which  had  been 
held  at  the  Admiralty  on 
February  23,  19 17,  about 
six  weeks  before  America 
had  entered  the  war.  At 
that  time  ten  masters  of 
merchant  ships  had  met 
Admiral  Jellicoe  and  other 
members  of  the  Admiralty 
and  had  discussed  the 
getting  their  cargoes  into  port.  In  all  wars  convoy  proposition  at  length.  In  laying 
in  which  convoys  have  been  used  it  has  been      the  matter  before  these  experienced   seamen, 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHARLES  EDWARD  MADDEN 

Admiral  Jellicoe's  chief  of  staff.     It  was  a  chance  remark  of  Admiral  Madden's 

which  led  directly  to  the  invention  of  the  depth  charge,  the  weapon  which,  freely 

used  by  the  destroyer,  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  submarine 


very  difficult  to  keep  the  merchant  captains 
in  line.  In  Nelson's  day  these  fine  old  salts 
were  constantly  breaking  away  from  their 
convoys  and  taking  their  chances  of  running 
into  port  unescorted.  If  the  merchant  master 
of  a  century  ago  rebelled  at  the  comparatively 
simply  managed  convoy  of  those  days  it 
is  not  strange  that  their  descendants  of  the 
present  time  should  not  have  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  relatively  complicated  and 
difficult  arrangement  required  of  them  in 
this  war.  In  the  early  discussions  with 
these  men  at  the  Admiralty  they  showed  them- 
mselves  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  the 
convoy. 


Admiral  Jellicoe  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  good  station-keeping,  and  he  described 
the  close  formation  which  the  vessels  woufl 
have  to  maintain.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  the  ships  to  keep  together,  he  explained, 
otherwise  the  submarines  could  pick  off  the 
stragglers.  He  asked  the  masters  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  eight  merchant  ships, 
with  a  speed  which  varied  perhaps  two  knots 
to  keep  station  in  line  ahead  (that  is,  in  single 
file  or  column)  500  yards  apart,  and  sail  in  tw  1 
columns  down  the  Channel. 

"It  would  be  absolutely  impossible,"  thf 
ten  masters  replied,  almost  in  a  chorus. 

A   discouraging   fact,    they   said,    was   that 
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many  of  the  ablest  mer- 
chant captains  had  gone 
into  the  navy,  and  that 
many  of  those  who  had 
replaced  them  could  not 
be  depended  on  to  handle 
their  ships  in  such  a  for- 
mation. 

"We  have  so  few  com- 
petent deck  officers  that 
the  captain  would  have  to 
be  on  the  bridge  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours,"  they 
said.  And  the  difficulty- 
was  not  only  with  the 
bridge,  but  with  the  en- 
gine-room. In  order  to 
keep  the  ships  constantly 
the  same  distance  apart, 
it  would  be  necessary  ac- 
curately to  regulate  their 
speed;  the  battleships 
could  do  this  because  they 
had  certain  elaborate  de- 
vices for  timing  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  engines  which 
the  merchant  vessels 
lacked.  The  poor  quality 
of  the  coal  which  they 
were  obtaining  would  also 
make  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  regular  speed. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  then 
asked  the  masters  whether 
they  could  sail  in  twos  or 
threes  and  keep  station. 

'Two  might  do  it,  but 
three  would  be  too  many," 
was  the  discouraging  ver- 
dict. But  the  masters 
were    positive   that    even 


LIEUTENANT  OTTO  WEDD1NGEN 

The  German  commander  who,  when  he  sank  the  British  cruisers,  Hogue,  Cressy, 
and  Aboukir,  first  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  submarine  in  warfare.  Weddin- 
gen,  in  March,  191 5,  dived  under  the  destroyer  screen  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  near  Cromarty,  Scotland,  and  attempted  to  torpedo  the  battleships.  His 
boat,  the  U-29,  was  rammed  and  sunk,  and  Weddingen  and  all  his  crew  lost  their 
lives.  This  experience  showed  the  Germans  the  futility  of  attempting  to  use  the 
submarine  against  screened  battleships  and  induced  them  to  use  it  almost  exclusively 

on  unprotected  merchantmen 


two   merchantmen    could 

not  safely  keep  station  abreast  in  the  night  officers  came  in  contact  with  a  single  merchant 

time  without  lights;  two  such  vessels  would  master  who  favored  the  convoy  at  that  time, 

have   to   sail   in   single   file,  the  leading  ship  They    were    not    doubtful    about    the    idea; 


showing  a  stern  light.  The  masters  em- 
phasized their  conviction  that  they  preferred 
to  sail  alone,  each  ship  for  herself,  and  to  let 
each  one  take  its  chances  of  getting  into  port. 
And  there  the  matter  rested.  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  convoy  system 
with  several  merchant  captains,  and  in  these 
discussions  they  simply  echoed  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed  at  this  formal  con- 
ference.    I  do  not  believe  that  British  naval 


they  were  openly  hostile.  The  British  mer- 
chant captains  are  a  magnificent  body  of  sea- 
men; their  first  thought  was  to  serve  their 
country  and  the  Allied  cause;  their  attitude 
in  this  matter  was  not  obstinacy;  it  simply  re- 
sulted from  their  sincere  conviction  that  the 
convoy  system  would  entail  greater  shipping 
losses  than  were  then  being  inflicted  "by  the 
German  submarines. 

Many  naval  officers  at  that  time  shared  this 
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THE  EXPLOSION  OF  A  DEPTH  CHARGE 

The  destroyer  has  just  dropped  its  depth  charge  over  the 
spot  from  which  the  submarine  had  discharged  its  torpedo 


same  view.  They  opposed  the  convoy  not 
only  on  these  grounds;  its  introduction  would 
mean  immediately  cutting  down  the  tonnage 
15  or  20  per  cent.,  because  of  the  time  which 
would  be  consumed  in  assembling  the  ships 
and  awaiting  escorts  and  in  the  slower 
average  speed  which  they  could  make.  Many 
ship  owners  and  directors  of  steamship  com- 
panies expressed  the  same  opinions.  They 
also  objected  to  the  convoy  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  cause  considerable  delay  and  hence 
bss  of  earnings.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the 
merchant  marine  had  not  entirely  eliminated 
the  convoy  from  consideration.  At  the  time 
I  arrived  the  proposal  was  still  being  dis- 
cussed; the  rate  at  which  the  Germans  were 
sinking  merchantmen  made  this  inevitable. 
And  there  seemed  to  be  two  schools  among  Allied 
naval  men — one  opposed  to  the  convoy,  and  the 
other  insisting  that  it  should  be  given  a  trial. 
The  convoy  had  one  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  officer  which  seemed  to  counterbalance 
all  the  objections  which  were  urged  against  it. 
Its  adoption  would  mean  taking  the  offensive 
against  the  German  submarines.  The  essential 
defect  of  the  patrol  system,  as  it  was  then 


conducted,  was  that  it  was  primarily  a  defen- 
sive measure.  Each  destroyer  cruised  around 
in  an  assigned  area,  ready  to  assist  vessels  in 
distress,  escort  ships  through  her  own  "square" 
and,  incidentally,  attack  a  submarine  when 
opportunity  offered.  But  the  mere  fact  that  a 
destroyer  was  patrolling  a  particular  area, 
meant  only,  as  already  explained,  that  the  sub- 
marine had  occasionally  to  sink  out  of  sight  until 
she  had  passed  by.  Consequently  the  subma- 
rine proceeded  to  operate  whenever  a  destroyer 
was  not  in  sight,  and  this  was  necessarily  most 
of  the  time,  for  the  submarine  zone  was  such  a 
big  place  and  the  Allied  destroyer  fleet  was  so 
pitifully  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  cover  it 
effectively.  Under  these  conditions  there  were 
very  few  encounters  between  destroyers  and 
submarines,  at  least  in  the  waters  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  for  the  submarines  took  all 
precautions  against  getting  close  enough  to  be 
sighted  by  the  destroyers. 

Yet  the  British  and  French  navies  were  not 
the  only  ones  which,  at  this  time,  were  depend- 
ing upon  the  patrol  as  a  protection  against  the 
subsurface  boat.  The  American  Navy  was 
committing  precisely  the  same  error  off  our 


THE  STERN  OF  A  DESTROYER 

Two  "ash  cans"  at  the  stern  ready  to  be  dropped  on  a  submarine.     The  gunners 
ire  also  ready  for  the  possible  appearance  of  a  conning  tower  on  the  surface 
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Atlantic  coast.  As  soon  as  Congress  declared 
war  against  Germany  we  expected  that  at  least 
a  few  of  the  U-boats  would  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  attack  American  shipping;  indeed,  many 
believed  that  some  had  already  crossed  in  anti- 
cipation of  war;  the  papers  were  filled  with  silly 
stories  about  "submarine  bases"  in  Mexican 
waters,  on  the  New  England  coast  and  else- 
where; submarines  were  even  reported  entering 
Long  Island  Sound;  nets  were  stretched  across 
the  Narrows  to  keep  them  out  of  New  York 
Harbor;  and  our  coasting  vessels  saw  periscopes 
and  the  wakes  of  torpedoes  everywhere  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  So  prevalent  was  this  ap- 
prehension that,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
American  destroyers  regularly  patrolled  our 
coast  looking  for  these  far  flung  submarines. 
Yet  the  idea  of  seeking  them  this  way  was 
absurd.  Even  had  we  known  where  the  sub- 
marine  was  located  there  would  have  been  little 
likelihood  that  we  could  ever  have  sighted  it, 
to  say  nothing  of  getting  near  it.  Suppose 
that  we  had  learned  that  a  German  U-boat 
was  operating  off  Cape  Cod;  we  might  have 
had  the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  where  she 
was  expected  to  be  at  a  particular  moment.  At 
the  time  the  message  was  sent  the  submarine 
might  have  been  lying  on  the  surface  ready  to 
attack  a  passing  merchantman,  but  even. under 
these  conditions  the  destroyer  could  never  have 
reached  her  quarry,  for,  as  soon  as  the  U- 
boat  saw  the  enemy  approaching,  she  would 
simply  have  ducked  under  the  water  and  re- 
mained there  in  perfect  safety.  When  all 
danger  had  passed,  she  would  have  bobbed  up 
to  the  surface  as  serenely  as  you  please,  and  gone 
ahead  with  her  appointed  task  of  sinking  mer- 
chant ships.  One  of  the  astonishing  things 
about  this  war  was  that  many  of  the  naval 
officers  of  all  countries  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand, until  a  very  late  date,  how  utterly  futile 
it  was  to  send  anti-submarine  surface  craft  out 
into  the  wide  ocean  to  attack  or  chase  away 
submarines.  The  thing  to  do,  of  course,  was 
to  make  the  submarines  come  to  the  anti- 
submarine craft  and  fight  in  order  to  get  mer- 
chantmen. 

I  have  made  this  point  before,  and  1  now  re- 
peat the  explanation  to  emphasize  that  the 
patrol  system  was  necessarily  unsuccessful, 
because  it  made  almost  impossible  any  com- 
bats with  submarines  and  afforded  very  little 
protection  to  shipping.  The  advantage  of 
the  convoy  system,  as  its  advocates  now 
urged,  was   precisely  that  it   made  such  com- 


bats inevitable.  In  other  words,  it  meant 
offensive  warfare.  It  was  proposed  to  sur- 
round each  convoy  with  a  protecting  screen 
of  destroyers,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
battle  fleet.  Any  submarine  which  attempted 
to  torpedo  a  convoyed  ship  could  there- 
fore do  so  only  in  waters  that  were  in- 
fested with  destroyers.  In  order  to  get  into 
position  to  discharge  its  missile  the  submarine 
would  have  to  creep  up  close  to  the  rim  that 
marked  the  circle  of  these  destroyers.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  torpedo  started  on  its  course  and 
the  tell-tale  wake  appeared  on  the  surface 
the  protecting  ships  would  immediately  begin 
sowing  the  waters  with  their  depth  charges. 
Thus  the  Germans  would  have  to  fight  for 
every  ship  which  they  attempted  to  sink,  in- 
stead of  sinking  them  conveniently  in  waters 
that  were  free  of  destroyers,  as  had  hitherto 
been  their  privilege.  The  great  advantage 
of  sailing  ships  through  waters  that  were  com- 
pletely protected  by  destroyers  had  been  shown 
in  the  immune  zone  which  had  been  established 
across  the  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais  and 
fromFolkstoneto  Boulogne.  Byarranging  ships 
in  compact  convoys  and  protecting  them  with 
destroyers  we  would  really  create  another 
immune  zone  of  this  kind,  only  it  would  be  a 
movable  one.  We  should  establish,  say,  a 
square  mile  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  which 
submarines  could  not  operate  without  great 
danger,  and  then  we  would  move  that  square 
mile  along  until  port  was  reached. 

CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN 

THE  advantages  of  the  convoy  were  thus  so 
apparent  that,  despite  the  pessimistic  atti- 
tude of  the  merchant  captains,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  British  navy  who  kept  in- 
sisting that  it  should  be  tried.  In  this  discussion 
1  took  my  stand  emphatically  on  the  side  of  this 
school.  From  the  beginning  I  had  believed 
in  this  method  of  combating  the  U-boat  war- 
fare. Certain  early  experiences  had  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  merchant  captains  were 
wrong  in  underestimating  the  quality  of  their 
own  seamanship.  It  was  my  conviction  that 
these  intelligent  and  hardy  men  did  not  really 
know  what  splendid  ship  handlers  they  were. 
In  my  discussions  with  them  they  disclosed 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  seamanly  abihtv 
of  naval  officers  in  manoeuvring  their  large 
fleets.  They  attributed  this  to  the  superior 
training  of  the  men  and  to  the  special  manoeuv- 
ring qualities  of  the  ships.    "Warships  are  built 
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so  that  they  can  keep  station,  and  turn  at  any 
angle  at  a  moment's  notice,"  they  would  say, 
"  but  we  haven't  any  men  on  our  ships  who  can 
do  these  things."  As  a  matter  of  fact  these 
men  were  entirely  wrong,  and  1  knew  it. 
Their  practical  experience  in  handling  ships  of 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  speeds  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions  is  in  reality  much  more 
extensive  than  naval  officers  can  possibly 
enjoy.  I  learned  this  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  stationed  on  the  Pennsylvania 
schoolship,  teaching  the  boys  navigation. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  experien- 
ces of  my  life,  for  it  brought  me  inevery-day 
contact  with  merchant  seamen,  and  it  was 
then  that  I  made  the  discovery  which  proved 
so  valuable  to  me  now. 

It  is  true  that  they  had  much  to  learn  about 
steaming  and  manoeuvring  in  formation,  but 
I  was  sure  they  could  pick  it  up  quickly  and 
carry  it  out  successfully  under  the  direction  of 
naval  officers — the  convoy  commander  being 
always  a  naval  officer. 

The  naval  officer  not  only  has  a  group  of 
vessels  that  are  practically  uniform  in  speed 
and  ability  to  turn  around  quickly,  but  he  is 
provided  also  with  various  instruments  which 
enable  him  to  keep  the  revolutions  of  his  en- 
gines constant,  to  measure  distances  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  as  a  junior  Officer,  he  is 
schooled  in  manoeuvring  these  very  ships  for 
some  years  before  he  is  trusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  them,  and  he,  therefore,  not 
only  knows  their  peculiarities,  but  also  those 
of  their  captains — the  latter  very  useful  infor- 
mation, by  the  way. 

Though  it  was  necessary  for  the  merchant- 
men, on  the  other  hand,  to  bring  their  much 
clumsier  ships  into  formation  with  perhaps 
thirty  entirely  strange  vessels  of  different 
sizes,  shapes,  speeds,  nationalities,  and  man- 
oeuvring qualities,  yet  I  was  confident  that 
they  were  competent  to  handle  them  success- 
fully under  these  difficult  conditions.  Indeed, 
afterward,  one  of  my  most  experienced  de- 
stroyer commanders  reported  that  while  he 
was  escorting  a  convoy  of  twenty-eight  ships 
they  kept  their  stations  quite  as  well  as  bat- 
tleships, while  they  were  executing  two  man- 
oeuvres to  avoid  a  submarine. 

Such  influence  as  I  possessed  at  this  time, 
therefore,  I  threw  with  the  group  of  British 
officers  which  was  advocating  the  convoy. 

Yet  there  was  still  one  really  serious  impedi- 


was  the  lack  of  destroyers.  The  British,  for 
reasons  which  have  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained, did  not  have  the  necessary  destroy- 
ers for  this  work.  This  was  what  made  so 
very  important  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  naval  war.  We  had  the  addi- 
tional vessels  that  would  make  possible  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  convoy  system. 
1  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  convoy  would 
not  have  been  established  had  we  not  sent  the 
destroyers  for  that  purpose,  yet  1  do  not  see 
how  it  could  have  been  established  in  any  com- 
plete and  systematic  way  at  such  an  early 
date.  And  we  furnished  other  ships  than  de- 
stroyers, for  besides  providing  what  I  have 
called  the  modern  convoy — protecting  the 
compact  mass  of  vessels  from  submarines — it 
was  necessary  also  to  furnish  escorts  after  the 
old  Napoleonic  plan.  It  was  the  business  of 
the  destroyers  to  conduct  the  merchantmen 
only  through  the  submarine  zone.  They  did 
not  take  them  the  whole  distance  across  the 
ocean — for  there  was  little  danger  of  subma- 
rine attack  until  the  ships  reached  the  infested 
waters.  This  would  have  been  impossible  in 
any  case  with  the  limited  number  of  destroy- 
ers. But,  from  the  time  the  convoys  left 
the  home  port,  say  New  York  or  Hampton 
Roads,  there  was  the  possibility  of  the  same 
kind  of  attack  as  that  to  which  convoys  were 
subjected  in  Nelsonian  days — that  is,  from 
raiders  or  cruisers.  We  always  feared  that 
German  cruisers  or  raiders  of  the  Moewe 
type  might  escape  into  the  ocean  and  attack 
these  merchant  ships,  and  we  therefore  had  to 
escort  them  across  the  ocean  with  battleships 
and  cruisers,  just  as  they  did  a  century  ago. 
The  British  did  not  have  ships  enough  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  and  here  again  the  Amer- 
ican Navy  was  able  to  supply  the  lack;  for  we 
had  a  number  of  pre-dreadnoughts  and  cruis- 
ers that  were  ideally  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
work. 

Ill 

ON  APRIL  30th  1  received  a  message  from 
Admiral  Jellicoe  asking  me  to  come  to 
the  Admiralty.  When  I  arrived  he  said  that 
the  projected  study  of  the  convoy  system  had 
been  made  and  he  handed  me  a  copy  of  it. 
It  had  been  decided  to  send  one  experimental 
convoy  from  Gibraltar.  The  Admiralty,  he 
added,  had  not  yet  definitely  decided  that  the 
convoy  system  should  be  adopted,  but  there 
was  every  intention  of  giving  it  a  thorough  and 
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fair  trial.     That    same   evening   at  dinner,  I  of  the  convoy  became  its  most   enthusiastic 

met  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  advocates. 

and  Lord  Milner  and  once  more  discussed  Outside  of  shipping  circles,  however,  nothing 
with  them  the  whole  convoy  idea.  1  found  about  this  convoy  was  known.  Yet  May 
the  Prime  Minister  especially  favorable  to  the  20th,  the  date  of  its  arrival,  marked  one  of 
plan.  In  general  civilians  were  more  favor-  the  great  turning  points  of  the  war.  For  that 
ably  disposed  toward  the  convoy  than  seamen,  critical  voyage  meant  that  the  Allies  had  found 
because  they  were  less  familiar  with  the  nau-  the  way  of  defeating  the  German  submarine, 
tical  and  shipping  difficulties  involved.  The  world  might  clamor  for  a  specific  "in- 
Naval  officers  were  immediately  sent  to  vention"  that  would  destroy  all  the  submarines 
Gibraltar  to  instruct  the  merchant  masters  overnight,  or  demand  that  the  Allies  should 
in  the  details  of  assembling  and  conducting  block  them  in  their  bases,  or  suggest  that  they 
vessels.  Eight-knot  ships  were  selected  for  should  do  any  number  of  impossible  things,  but 
the  experiment,  and  a  number  of  destroyers  the  naval  chiefs  of  the  Allies  discovered.on  May 
were  assigned  for  their  protection.  The  mer-  20,  191 7,  that  they  could  defeat  the  German 
chant  captains,  as  was  to  be  expected,  regarded  campaign  even  without  these  rather  uncertain 
the  whole  enterprise  suspiciously,  but  entered  aids.  The  submarine  danger  was  by  no  means 
into  it  with  the  proper  spirit.  ended  when  this  first  convoy  arrived;  there  were 

still  many  anxious  months  ahead  of  us;  there 

the  success  of  the  f.rst  convoy  were  other  means  to  be  devised  of  supple- 

ON  MAY  20th  that  first  convoy  arrived  at  menting   the   convoy;   yet   the   all-important 

its  English  destination  in  perfect  condi-  fact  was  that  the  Allied  chiefs  now  realized, 

tion.  The  success  with  which  it  made  the  voyage  for  the  first  time,  that  the  problem  was  not  an 

disapproved  all  the  pessimistic  opinions  which  insoluble  one;  that,  with  hard  work  and  infinite 

the  merchant   sailors   had  entertained  about  patience,  they  could  keep  open  the  communica- 

themselves.     They  suddenly  discovered,  as  I  tions  that  were  essential  to  victory.     The  ar- 

had  intimated,  that  they  could  do  practically  rival  of  these  weather  beaten  ships  thus  meant 

everything  which,  in  their  conferences  with  the  that  the  armies  and  the  civilian  populations 

Admiralty,  they  had  declared  that  they  were  could  be  supplied  with  food  and  materials,  and 

unable  to  do.     In  those  meetings  they  had  as-  that  the  seas  could  be  kept  open  for  the  trans- 

serted  that  not  more  than  two  ships  could  keep  portation  of  American  troops  to  France.     In 

station;  now  they  discovered  that  the  whole  fine  it  meant  that  the  Allies  could  win  the  war. 
convoy    could   sail    with  stipulated  distances 

between  the  vessels  and  keep  this  formation  THE  CONVOY  SYSTEM  adopted 
with  little  difficulty.  They  were  drilled  in  ^\N  MAY  2 1st  the  British  Admiralty,  now 
manoeuvring  on  the  way — a  practice  carried  out  v^/  entirely  convinced,  voted  to  adopt  the 
subsequently  with  all  convoys — and  by  the  convoy  system  for  all  merchant  shipping.  Not 
time  they  reached  the  danger  zone  they  found  long  afterward  the  second  convoy  arrived  safely 
that,  in  obedience  to  a  pre-arranged  signal,  all  from  Hampton  Roads.  Then  other  convoys 
the  ships  could  turn  as  a  single  one,  and  per-  began  to  put  in  from  Scandinavian  ports, 
form  all  the  zigzag  evolutions  which  the  situa-  On  July  21st  I  was  able  definitely  to  report  to 
tion  demanded.  They  had  asserted  that  they  Washington  that  "  the  success  of  the  convovs 
could  not  sail  at  night  without  lights  and  that  so  far  brought  in  shows  that  the  system  will  de- 
an attempt  to  do  so  would  result  in  many  col-  feat  the  submarine  campaign  if  applied  gen- 
lisions,  but  this  experimental  convoy  proved  erally  and  in  time." 

that  this  was  another  case  of  self  delusion.  Yet,  while  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  con- 
Naturally  the  arrival  of  this  convoy  caused  the  voy  preserved  our  communications  and  so 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  Admiralty,  but  the  made  possible  the  continuation  of  the  war,  we 
most  delighted  men  were  the  merchant  captains  must  not  overlook  a  vitally  important  element 
themselves.  The  whole  thing  was  to  them  in  its  success.  In  describing  the  work  of  the 
a  complete  revelation  of  their  seamanly  ability  destroyer,  the  protecting  arm  of  the  convoy,  I 
and  naturally  it  flattered  their  pride.  The  have  said  nothing  about  the  forces  that  really 
news  of  this  arrival,  whispered  about  in  ship-  laid  the  whole  foundation  of  its  campaign.  All 
ping  circles,  completely  changed  the  attitude  the  time  that  these  destroyers  were  fighting 
of  the  merchant  sailors  and  the  chief  opponents  off  the  submarines,  the  power  that  made  possi- 
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ble  all  their  operations  was  cruising  quietly  in 
the  North  Sea,  the  world  hardly  aware  of  its 
existence.  For  back  of  all  these  operations 
lay  the  mighty  force  of  the  Grand  Fleet. 
Admiral  Beatty's  dreadnaughts  and  battle 
cruisers — afterward  supplemented  by  a  fine 
squadron  of  American  ships — kept  the  German 
surface  vessels  penned  in  their  harbors  and  in 
this  way  left  the  ocean  free  for  the  operations 
of  Allied  surface  craft.  1  have  already  said 
that,  in  April,  191 7,  the  Allied  navies,  while 
they  controlled  the  surface  of  the  water,  did 
not  control  the  subsurface,  which  at  that  time 
was  practically  at  the  disposition  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Yet  the  determining  fact,  as  we  were 
now  to  learn,  was  that  this  control  of  the  sur- 
face was  to  give  us  the  control  of  the  sub- 
surface also.  Only  the  fact  that  the  battleships 
kept  the  German  fleet  at  bay  made  it  possi- 
ble for  the  destroyers  and  other  surface  craft 
to  do  their  beneficent  work.  As  we  look  back 
now  it  becomes  apparent  that  only  a  convulsion 
of  nature  could  have  defeated  the  Allied  forces. 
In  an  open  sea  battle  their  surface  navies  would 
have  disposed  of  the  German  fleet,  but  let  us 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  an  earthquake,  or 
some  other  great  natural  disturbance,  had 
engulfed  the  British  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow.  The 
world  would  then   have  been  at  Germany's 


mercy  and  all  the  destroyers  the  Allies  could 
have  put  upon  the  sea  would  have  availed  them 
nothing,  for  the  German  battleships  and  battle 
cruisers  could  have  sunk  them  or  driven  them 
into  their  ports.  Then  Allied  commerce  would 
have  been  the  prey,  not  only  of  the  submarines, 
which  could  have  operated  with  the  utmost 
freedom,  but  of  the  German  surface  craft  as 
well.  In  a  few  weeks  the  British  food  supplies 
would  have  been  exhausted.  There  would 
have  been  an  early  end  to  the  soldiers  and  muni- 
tions which  Britain  was  constantly  sending  to 
France.  The  United  States  could  have  sent 
no  forces  to  the  Western  Front  and  the  result 
would  have  been  the  surrender  which  the 
Allies  themselves,  in  the  spring  of  1917,  re- 
garded as  not  a  remote  possibility.  America 
would  then  have  been  compelled  to  face  the 
German  power  alone,  and  to  face  it  long  before 
we  had  had  an  opportunity  to  assemble  our 
resources  and  equip  our  armies.  The  world 
was  preserved  from  all  these  calamities  because 
the  destroyer  and  the  convoy  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  submarine  and  because  back  of  these 
agencies  of  victory  lay  Admiral  Beatty's 
squadrons,  holding  at  arm's  length  the  Ger- 
man surface  ships  while  these  comparatively 
fragile  craft  were  saving  the  liberties  of  the 
world. 
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In  the  November  number  Admiral  Sims  will  describe 
the  arrival  of  American  destroyers  in  European 
waters  and  their  reception  by  the   British   people 
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DUCAT  I  ON  in  a  democracy  may  be  greatest  capacity;  nor  should  we  forget  that 
regarded  from  two  points  of  view:  these  have,  as  much  as  the  others,  a  claim  to 
the  welfare  of  the  community  as  the  means  of  developing  themselves  as  much 
a  whole,  and  the  welfare  of  the  as  possible.  They  ought  to  be  enabled  to  pro- 
individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed,  ceed  with  their  schooling  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
These  two  ought  in  the  main  to  coincide,  and  than  at  present,  so  as  to  reach  the  higher  grades 
must  do  so  if  the  hopes  of  democracy  are  to  be  earlier.  If  they  could  have  this  opportunity 
realized.  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  this  many  of  them  would  go  farther  than  they  now 
is  the  case  in  respect  to  education.  The  wel-  do,  and  thus  become  more  valuable  to  them- 
fare  of  the  community  requires  the  best  equip-  selves  and  to  the  public.  To  advance  as  fast 
ped  men  that  it  can  procure;  men  who  will  as  they  can  and  make  as  much  of  their  talents 
place  at  its  disposal  in  the  largest  measure  as  possible,  is  their  right,  which  ought  to  be 
the  resources  of  nature,  of  the  arts,  of  the  mani-  considered  and  respected.  These  are  the 
fold  benefits  acquired  by  the  slow  progress  of  children  with  whom  we  are  directly  concerned 
civilization;  men  whose  minds  are  trained  to  in  colleges  and  universities,  since  it  is  for  youth 
see  clearly  and  think  straight;  men  of  wide  of  more  than  average  promise  that  institutions 
knowledge  and  interests,   with    a   broad  and  of  higher  learning  exist. 

kindly  outlook  upon  life  and  its  problems.  In  speaking  of  our  universities  it  is  well  to 
Without  academic  instruction  these  quali-  begin  with  the  college  or  undergraduate  depart- 
ties  may  be  derived  in  part  from  natural  ment,  because  it  is  the  gateway  to  higher 
capacity,  and  they  may  be  cultivated  by  con-  specialized  training,  and  because  it  presents 
tact  with  men  and  affairs;  but  systematic  the  most  difficult  problems.  One  of  these 
education  is  able  to  produce  them  more  rapidly  problems  is  how  to  stimulate  intellectual  effort, 
and  effectively,  and  if  it  does  not  do  so  has  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  duty  of  an 
failed  of  its  end.  institution  for  higher  education  is  complete 
The  welfare  of  the  individual  boy  and  girl  when  it  has  offered  instruction,  and  thus  given 
lies  in  the  same  direction.  It  can  be  attained  an  opportunity  for  developing  the  mind;  and 
completely  only  by  a  full  development  of  their  that  the  responsibility  for  making  use  of  the 
natural  faculties;  and  since  these  vary  greatly  opportunity  must  rest  solely  on  the  pupil, 
in  different  children,  and  all  of  them  ought  to  Such  a  plan  may  work  well  enough  in  a  pro- 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  utmost  of  fessional  school,  but  in  college  the  perception 
themselves,  the  means  of  education  must  not  of  self-interest  is  too  indistinct  to  promote 
be  uniform.  The  dull  ought  not  to  be  neglected  of  itself  a  general  enthusiasm  for  hard  work, 
for  the  more  capable,  nor  the  more  gifted  held  When  a  student  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  how 
back  by  the  slower  progress  of  others.  Popular  his  studies  are  related  to  his  future  career,  he  is 
education  is,  in  fact,  apt  to  have  more  sym-  far  less  likely  to  neglect  them,  and  this  has  led 
pathy  with  the  less  fortunate,  and  that  is  a  some  people  to  think  that  all  education  ought 
good  trait  which  does  credit  toour  philanthropy,  to  have  an  obvious  vocational  direction.  But 
We  have  schools  for  the  backward  and  defec-  in  the  first  place  a  large  number  of  the  youths 
tive  children,  and  we  do  well.  Nevertheless  we  in  school,  and  even  in  college,  have  not  decided 
must  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  community  upon  their  future  career,  or  change  their  minds 
has  more  to  gain  from  those  who  are  above  the  during  the  course  of  their  education;  and  in 
average,  and  most  from  those  who  have  the  many  cases  tRis  is  not  a  bad  thing.    A  school 
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boy,  or  even  an  undergraduate  often  does  not 
know,  nor  can  any  one  discover,  for  what  pro- 
fession or  business  he  is  best  adapted.  As  he 
grows  in  maturity  he  discovers  his  own  capaci- 
ties and  the  attractions  of  some  pursuit  which 
he  had  not  contemplated.  Again,  within  every 
profession  and  business  different  branches  re- 
quire different  equipment.  A  patent  lawyer 
needs  a  knowledge  of  physical  science,  un- 
necessary for  a  conveyancer.  Clinical  surgery 
is  a  different  art  from  neuropathology;  just 
as  stock-broking  is  very  different  from  factory 
management.  Much  of  the  equipment  that 
may  be  of  great  value  covers  a  very  wide 
range,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  in  a 
professional  school;  nor  could  it  be  prescribed 
or  recommended  for  all  undergraduates  who 
intend  to  enter  the  profession.  Thirdly  there 
is  not  always  a  consensus  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  what  studies  provide  the  best 
foundation  for  a  given  profession.  The  popu- 
lar impression  is  that  history  and  political 
science  are  the  best  preparation  for  law;  yet 
highly  successful  practitioners,  singularly  quali- 
fied to  judge,  have  insisted  that  the  classics  are 
much  better.  In  England  the  preparation 
most  esteemed  for  a  great  place  at  the  bar  or 
on  the  bench  is  at  Oxford  the  classics,  and  at 
Cambridge  mathematics.  Statistics  compiled 
at  Harvard  on  the  relation  between  college 
studies  and  high  rank  in  the  Medical  School 
and  Law  School  show  that  it  made  little  or  no 
difference  to  what  subjects  attention  was 
chiefly  paid  in  college,  that  the  significant 
matter  was  the  grade  attained  in  them.  Finally 
many  studies  all  important  for  a  future  voca- 
tion do  not  have  a  connection  with  it  that  is 
obvious  to  the  student;  and,  indeed,  the  con- 
nection of  the  subjects  taught  even  in  the  pro- 
fessional school  with  the  vocation  to  which 
they  lead  must  often  be  taken  by  him  more  on 
faith  than  actual  knowledge.  For  these  rea- 
sons the  vocational  principle,  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  undergraduate  diligence,  appears 
to  be  insufficient. 

THE   ATTEMPT  TO  MAKE  WORK   ATTRACTIVE 

ANOTHER  method  of  stimulating  intel- 
lectual effort  is  based  upon  a  different 
principle.  It  is  commonly  argued  that  the 
way  to  make  study  earnest  is  to  make  it  at- 
tractive, and  recent  practice  in  early  education 
has  tended  to  avoid  the  more  rigorous  subjects 
in  favor  of  those  that  require  less  effort  and 
hence  are  less  repugnant.     For  the  same  reason 


our  colleges  have  often  assumed  that  students 
had  better  elect  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
already  interested,  on  the  principle  that  they 
are  likely  to  work  seriously  on  these,  and  will 
not  work  on  others.  But  this  again  does  not 
wholly  attain  the  end,  because  the  student  who 
does  not  like,  or  is  not  accustomed  to  hard 
work  usually  lacks  any  serious  intellectual 
interest,  and  is  prone  to  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance  by  turning  to  courses  that  seem  easy 
and  mildly  diverting.  To  use  an  imperfect 
simile  we  may  compare  a  heterogeneous  choice 
of  courses  on  the  sole  basis  of  interest  with 
encouraging  children  to  eat  sugar-plums  be- 
cause they  like  them  better  than  oatmeal. 
Nor  is  such  a  ground  for  the  selection  of  studies 
a  sound  moral  preparation  for  life.  A  man's 
education  ought  to  teach  him  not  to  seek  for 
the  things  that  will  entertain  or  interest  him, 
and  avoid  others;  but  to  take  an  interest  in, 
and  throw  his  whole  force  into,  whatever  it  is 
best  for  him  to  do. 

Moral  training  in  college  is  quite  as  import- 
ant as  the  academic  instruction;  and  it  depends 
upon  the  atmosphere,  the  traditions,  and  the 
standards  which  are  there  set  up  and  main- 
tained. If  the  college  is  only  a  place,  as  some 
critics  have  charged,  where  a  young  man  spends 
four  years  very  pleasantly  and  not  quite  with- 
out profit,  it  holds  a  poor  position  among  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  is  a  doubtful  luxury 
rather  than  a  necessity  in  a  strenuous  land.  But 
if  it  is  a  community  in  which  young  men  are 
striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  great  oppor- 
tunities intellectual,  social,  and  physical  offered 
them  in  its  free  air;  seeking  to  develop  them- 
selves for  life  in  a  large  world  by  studying 
what  men  have  thought  and  done  and  learned; 
then  it  is  the  most  broadening,  enlarging,  and 
stimulating  place  to  be  found.  Every  young 
man  needs  to  acquire  a  habit  of  concentration, 
and  a  devotion  to  purpose,  without  inquiring 
too  much  whether  he  enjoys  the  process,  or 
whether  he  himself  always  perceives  at  the 
moment  its  direct  relation  to  what  is  to  come 
afterward.  He  must  learn  to  put  forth  effort, 
because  he  has  faith  in  the  end  to  be  attained, 
not  because  the  means  to  that  end  suit  his  taste. 

A  STANDARD  FOR  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 

IN  A  professional  school  the  proximate  end 
is  the  degree  which  certifies  achievement, 
and  if  the  student  is  earnest  and  ambitious  he 
strives  for  as  high  a  distinction  as  his  talents 
can  command.     He  does  so  neither  from  pure 
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enjoyment  of  the  work,  nor  from  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  what  he  is  learn- 
ing upon  his  future  occupation;  but  because 
he  believes  that  this  is  the  path  he  should 
pursue  if  he  would  travel  the  road  others  have 
followed  to  success.  President  Pritchett  tells 
of  inquiring  of  a  man  in  Switzerland  the  way 
to  a  certain  place,  and  the  man  replied  that  he 
had  never  been  there  but  he  knew  that  the 
road  he  pointed  out  led  to  it.  It  is  in  such  a 
spirit  that  a  student  passes  through  a  profes- 
sional school.  For  undergraduates  we  must 
set  a  similar  standard.  We  must  convince 
them  that  college  studies  are  neither  an  irksome 
prescription,  nor  a  diversion,  but  a  deeply 
serious  training  for  future  usefulness,  and  that 
the  degree,  and  the  quality  of  that  degree, 
is  not  a  mere  formal  recognition  of  residence, 
or  an  ornament,  but  a  certificate  of  intellectual 
power  attained  and  as  such  the  proximate 
object  of  effort. 

The  College  should  aim  to  promote  intel- 
lectual persistence,  moral  character,  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
student's  own  growth  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community  about  him.  A  very  marked 
improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made  in 
the  last  score  of  years,  but  as  yet  our  colleges 
are  not  on  as  high  a  plane  as  they  ought  to 
reach.  The  result  cannot  be  attained  solely 
by  the  standards  of  examination,  important 
as  these  are.  Nor  will  lectures,  however  ex- 
cellent, suffice  of  themselves.  What  is  re- 
quired is  the  personal  influence  of  trained  and 
mature  minds  upon  untrained  and  immature 
ones,  and  therefore  careful  attention  to  the 
individual  student,  a  close  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  instructor  and  pupil,  sympathy 
and  unremitting  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  and  the  student  body. 
All  this  demands  a  larger  staff  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  undergraduates,  and  con- 
sequently a  larger  expenditure  than  in  the  past. 

RESOURCEFULNESS    IN    COLLEGE    MEN 

THE  experience  of  the  war  has  shown  that 
college  men  possess  a  resourcefulness 
which  has  enabled  them  to  serve  effectively 
in  military  and  civil  positions  wholly  different 
from  the  life  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. This  is  the  time  to  raise  the  level  of 
undergraduate  achievement  and  make  college 
life  as  serious  and  stimulating  as  it  should 
and  can  be  made,  for  the  students  returning 
from  the  army  have  shown  after  a  few  weeks 


of  readjustment  a  more  earnest  spirit  in  their 
studies.  As  the  gateway  to  scholarship,  to 
most  of  the  professions,  and  in  probably  in- 
creasing measure  to  leading  positions  in  busi- 
ness and  industry,  college  education  calls 
for  every  ounce  of  effort  we  can  devote  to  ren- 
dering it  a  fitting  preparation  for  these  great 
responsibilities. 

THE  NEED  OF  DIVERSITY  IN   EDUCATION 

THE  education  given  in  the  professional 
schools  is  distinctly  a  specialized  training 
for  a  definite  career.  Professional  education  may 
be  parallel  to  that  of  the  college,  or  may  follow 
it,  or  a  part  of  it.  The  department  of  a  uni- 
versity which  specifically  prepares  for  scholar- 
ship and  especially  for  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
teaching  profession,  always  assumes  a  college 
education  as  a  prerequisite,  and  is  therefore 
commonly  called  "the  Graduate  School." 
In  the  schools  preparing  for  other  professions 
the  practice  varies.  Except  in  the  case  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  dentistry  the 
tendency  now  is  to  require  one  or  more  years 
of  college  work  before  entering  the  professional 
school.  In  the  case  of  engineering,  this 
appears  to  be  due  to  historical  accident.  The 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  theology  are 
older  than  those  of  engineering,  but  although 
until  a  generation  ago  they  were  always  open 
to  students  who  had  no  college  studies,  the 
professions  to  which  they  led  were  regarded  as 
peculiarly  learned,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
their  students  had  always  been  college  gradu- 
ates. It  was,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  require 
some  college  work  before  admission.  The 
schools  of  engineering  were  organized  later. 
The  profession  itself  was  comparatively  new 
in  this  country,  and  was  not  looked  upon  as 
of  the  same  learned  character;  although  at  the 
present  day  it  certainly  should  be  treated  as 
such.  Some  of  the  most  successful  engineering 
schools  had  from  the  beginning  no  connection 
with  a  university,  and  all  of  them  were  con- 
ducted as  an  alternative,  rather  than  as  a 
sequence,  to  the  college.  To-day  the  belief  is 
growing  that  men  who  aspire  to  the  highest 
places  in  this  profession  should  receive  an 
education  which  provides  a  broader  training 
in  pure  science,  and  wider  acquaintance  with 
human  relations;  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  future  engineer  to  spend  some 
time,  at  least,  in  college  before  entering  the 
technical  school.  This,  however,  is  unlikely 
to  be  made  a  general  requirement. 
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The  better  schools  of  law  and  medicine 
now  commonly  require  one  or  two  years 
of  previous  college  work,  and  in  a  few  cases 
the  completion  of  a  college  course;  but  con- 
siderable diversity  still  prevails,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  require 
of  every  lawyer  or  doctor  the  highest  type  of 
education,  involving  an  expenditure  of  time 
which  many  of  them  cannot  afford.  A  certain 
minimum  is  necessary  for  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent practitioner,  and  this  raises  the  question 
whether  every  university  should  not  limit 
itself  to  maintaining  that  minimum  alone  and 
receive  all  candidates  who  attain  it.  That  is 
the  practice  in  the  great  universities  of  con- 
tinental Europe.  It  has  to  be  the  policy  of 
state  universities  in  this  country,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  But  another  considera- 
tion has  weight  also.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
article  it  was  urged  that  the  interest  both  of 
the  community  and  of  the  individual  requires 
the  development  of  the  natural  capacity  of 
superior  youth  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
Now  effectiveness  in  any  instruction  depends 
as  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  student  body 
as  on  the  teachers,  and,  therefore,  the  best 
results  in  legal  and  medical  education  can  only 
be  reached  by  grouping  together  in  a  school 
students  of  greater  talent  and  better  education 
than  the  average.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  main- 
tain high  schools  even  though  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  boys  and  girls,  those  of  greater 
intelligence  and  ambition,  can  attend  them. 
We  believe  in  having  colleges,  where,  in  the 
1  nature  of  things,  a  still  smaller  and  more 
»  highly  selected  group  are  educated;  and  the 
same  principle  justifies  a  difference  of  grade 
among  professional  schools. 

The  fact  is  that  standardization  in  our  uni- 
versities can  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  better 
that  young  men  of  talent,  of  ambition,  of  per- 
sistence should  enter  college  young  arid  pursue 
the  whole  undergraduate  course  before  going 
to  the  professional  school,  and  we  ought  to 
have  schools  particularly  adapted  for  them; 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  require  this  of 
everyone,  and  therefore  all  professional  schools 
should  not  be  alike.  There  would  no  doubt  be 
a  distinct  convenience  in  having  all  academic 
degrees  of  equal  value.  It  simplifies  adminis- 
tration, and  assists  the  highly  desirable  migra- 
tion of  students,  but  this  benefit  may  be  pur- 
chased at  too  great  a  price.  In  the  present 
condition  of  higher  education  in  America  it  is 
well  to  have  a  variety  of  institutions,  none  of 


them  below  a  certain  minimum  standard, 
but  all  trying  experiments,  and  so  able  to  im- 
prove our  methods  faster  than  would  be  pos- 
sible with  a  universal,  uniform  type.  Among 
such  institutions  those  which  are  training  the 
strongest  young  men  for  the  greatest  usefulness 
are  by  no  means  the  least  valuable. 

INCREASE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

TWO  processes  have  been  constantly  at 
work  increasing  the  number  of  different 
professional  schools,  and  hence  thereby  en- 
larging the  services  of  our  universities  to  the 
public.  One  is  the  establishment  here  of 
schools  that  have  long  existed  in  Europe. 
That  has  been  the  case  in  law,  medicine,  and 
later  in  engineering  and  architecture.  The 
other  process  has  resulted  from  the  growth  of 
specialization  in  industry,  by  which  new  specific 
occupations — in  effect  new  professions — are 
being  constantly  developed.  Eighty  years 
ago  an  intelligent  man  of  affairs  was  deemed 
fit  to  manage  a  railroad,  a  factory,  or  a  bank; 
to-day  these  occupations  have  become  special- 
ized, and  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  business 
is  necessary.  Now  in  all  the  older  professions 
it  has  been  found  that  apprenticeship  is  a  slow 
process  of  learning,  time-consuming  both  for 
master  and  apprentice.  We  have  discovered 
that  a  large  part  of  this  time  can  be  saved  by 
teaching  academically  in  a  school  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  subject.  At  first  some 
older  practitioners  had  little  confidence  in  that 
method,  but  experience  has  proved  its  value, 
and  no  one  would  now  advocate  learning  law 
or  engineering  in  an  office,  or  medicine  in  a 
hospital,  without  attending  a  professional 
school.  The  same  thing  is  becoming  true  of 
the  newer  specialized  occupations.  Hence  we 
now  have  at  our  universities,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, of  forestry,  and  of  business  adminis- 
tration. These  are,  no  doubt,  destined  to  be 
of  increasing  usefulness;  and  we  may  expect 
from  time  to  time  to  see  new  ones  arise. 
Subjects  will  be  taught  academically  in  the 
future  which  would  surprise  us  to-day.  The 
fact  is  that  every  application  of  natural  science 
and  every  human  organization,  is  based  upon 
principles  that  can  be  discovered,  formulated, 
and  taught.  Whether  or  not  they  are  so 
taught  depends  simply  upon  the  degree  of 
specialization  which  the  occupation  has 
reached.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  universities 
to  give  this  instruction  as  soon  as  it  is  needed 
cannot    be   doubted;    indeed,    they   ought    to 
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be  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  such  oppor-  fields — to    the    astonishment,    no    doubt,    of 

tunities  of  service.  people  who  had  regarded  them  as  academic 

This  does  not  mean  that  every  university  and  unpractical.  But  with  the  allurements  of 
ought  to  include  a  school  for  every  profession,  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  life, 
On  the  contrary  an  institution  does  not  en-  and  the  large  pecuniary  rewards  it  offers,  we 
hance  its  reputation  by  creating  schools  when  cannot  expect  at  the  present  rate  of  salaries 
they  are  not  needed.  A  notable  example  to  maintain  the  grade  of  the  instructing  staffs 
was  that  of  forestry  where  a  new  and  momen-  at  this  level.  Quite  apart  from  the  rising 
tarily  large  demand  stimulated  far  more  schools  compensation  in  other  pursuits,  the  salaries 
than  the  profession  required.  A  university  of  professors  have  fallen  very  heavily  in  pro- 
is  wise  in  doing  those  things  it  can  do  best,  portion  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  must 
and  not  attempting  to  compete  in  fields  already  be  greatly  raised  if  the  institutions  of  higher 
fully  supplied.  It  is  a  servant  of  the  public,  learning  are  to  render  the  service  which  the 
and  the  real  public  need  will  always  be  greater  public  has  a  right  to  expect, 
than  it  can  fully  meet.  At    the    recent    Harvard    Commencement, 

In  professional  schools  the  instructor  can  Governor  Coolidge  spoke  about  the  salaries 
practice  his  profession  only  to  a  limited  ex-  of  teachers  in  language  well  worth  bearing 
tent.  Teaching  is  an  art  that  does  not  come  in  mind.  He  was  referring  not  particularly 
by  nature,  and  for  which  knowledge  of  the  to  the  universities,  but  to  teachers  as  a 
subject  is  by  no  means  the  only  requisite,  class,  and  his  remarks  have  a  general  applica- 
The  spare  hours  of  a  busy  practitioner  do  not  tion.  He  pointed  out  that  if  teachers  are  se- 
yield  the  best  results.  More  and  more  the  riously  underpaid  in  comparison  with  other 
amount  of  practice  compatible  with  effective  occupations  requiring  as  long  a  preparation  and 
instruction  has  been  found  to  be  strictly  as  much  natural  ability,  it  is  inevitable  that 
limited.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  they  should  be  dissatisfied  with  their  treat- 
professors  of  theology  and  law,  and  in  medical  ment  by  the  community;  and  that  such  a 
schools  the  prevalent  view  is  that  it  is  well  to  state  of  mind  naturally  breeds  a  social  dis- 
have  a  certain  number  of  clinical  instructors  content  which  they  cannot  help  imparting 
who  take  only  consulting  private  practice  in  con-  to  their  students.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
nection  with  their  hospitals  and  the  same  thing  insidious  way  of  inculcating  social  unrest 
is  true  of  professors  in  engineering  schools,  among  the  people  than  by  having  as  teachers  a 
Moreover  there  are  laboratory  men  who  are  body  of  men  who  think  the  world  unjust, 
cut  off  from  general  practice  altogether.  Pro-  University  professors  do  not  ask  or  expect 
fessional  schools  must,  therefore,  compete  for  salaries  on  the  scale  of  those  earned  by  success- 
instructors  against  private  practice  with  its  ful  professional  and  business  men.  They  do 
large  and  constantly  growing  remuneration.  not  run  the  risks  of  those  pursuits,  and  they 

do  not  look  for  the  unusual   rewards.     Part 

SALARIES   OF   TEACHERS  r    ./    •                             ,-                         „,                    •„.          r 

of  their  compensation   is   in   the   security  of 

THIS  brings  us  to  the  vital  question  of  sala-  tenure  and  payment,  and  the  opportunity  to 

ries,  which  is  pressing  in  all  departments  of  devote  themselves  to  scholarly  work.     What 

our  universities  and  colleges.  There  will  never  be  they  ask  is  to  be  able  to  live  comfortably  on 

any  difficulty  in  securing  teachers  of  some  kind,  the  scale  of  life  for  which  their  position  calls; 

but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  recruiting  to  give  their  children  as  good  an  education 

men  of  the  calibre  we  ought   to  have.     We  as  they  themselves  received,  and  to  provide 

need  men  of  strong  personality  and  contagious  for  their  own  old  age  and  for  their  widows  or 

enthusiasm,  with  a  genius  for  imparting  knowl-  infant  children  if  they  should  die  prematurely, 

edge — in  most  cases  the  very  type  of  men  who  This  they  can  by  no  means  do  at  the  present 

would  be  likely  to  make  a  success  in  active  life,  rate   of   salaries.     The    Carnegie    Foundation 

We  do  not  want  the  man  who  is  good  enough  is  no  longer  able  to  pay  to  instructors  hereafter 

for  a  professor,  but  would  not  make  a  success  appointed  pensions  for  old  age  and  disability, 

anywhere    else.     During    the    war    professors  as  they  have  in  the  past.     Those  pensions  must 

were  drawn  into  government  service  of  all  kinds,  now  be  provided  by  the  universities  for  the 

and   on   the  whole  proved   themselves  extra-  teachers,  and  that  alone  means  practically  the 

ordinarily    capable,    even    in    administrative  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  to  their  salaries, 

positions    far    removed    from    their    habitual  The  usefulness  of  a  great  university  is  by 
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no  means  exhausted  by  its  teaching.  It 
has  two  functions,  both  so  essential  that  neither 
can  be  said  to  be  more  important  than  the 
other.  One  is  that  of  preserving  and  imparting 
the  knowledge  slowly  acquired  in  the  past, 
the  other  is  that  of  adding  to  it.  The  question 
a  university  should  ask  is  not  whether  an  idea 
is  old  or  new,  but  only  whether  it  is  true,  and 
the  universities  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  combining  the  retention  of  what  is 
good  in  the  old  with  the  strenuous  search  for 
new  truth.  Hitherto,  America  has  not  done 
its  share  in  adding  to  knowledge,  but  has 
depended  too  much  upon  Europe.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  chemistry, 
which  has  been  left  far  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  Germany,  both  on  the  side  of  pure  science 
and  in  its  application  to  industry.  It  is  the 
more  unfortunate  because  the  greatest  ad- 
vance during  the  next  generation  in  scientific 
discovery,  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts, 
appears  to  lie  in  the  field  of  chemistry.  In 
this  country  we  certainly  need  to  develop  its 
study  far  more  than  in  the  past,  to  train  men 
as  experts  in  the  many  industries  in  which  it  is 
essential;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  research 
in  the  pure  science  and  in  its  application  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  discoveries  made  in  uni- 
versity laboratories  have  almost  always  a 
direct  or  indirect  application  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  expert  in  the  laboratory  of  a  manufac- 
turing concern  not  only  puts  into  practice  dis- 


coveries made  by  the  university  professor, 
but  makes  new  investigations  of  his  own  in  the 
chemical  principles  that  affect  his  industry. 
For  chemistry,  our  universities  must  have  far 
better  laboratories  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  skilled  investigators. 

It  is  a  constant  grief  to  see  men  who  could 
add  largely  to  knowledge  expend  themselves 
without  doing  so  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  teaching  and  of  administrative  work  which 
fills  their  time  and  exhausts  their  strength.  In 
many  fields,  in  every  field,  we  must  seek  to 
stimulate  and  provide  opportunities  for  those 
rare  spirits  that  are  capable  of  productive  work. 

This  war  has  cast  new  duties  upon  the  new 
world;  and  they  are  not  only  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  political,  but  also  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  How  many  young  men  who  would 
have  added  to  the  scholarship  of  the  world, 
how  many  potential  philosophers,  artists,  and 
men  of  science  have  met  an  untimely  death 
in  Flanders,  Picardy,  Champagne,  or  around 
Verdun  we  shall  never  know.  But  we  do  know 
that  among  the  millions  who  have  fallen 
Europe  has  been  bereft  of  much  of  the  flower 
of  its  youth,  and  among  them  of  many  men 
who  if  they  had  been  spared  would  have  been 
the  chief  contributors  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  to  the  progress  of  thought  and 
civilization.  That  loss  we  must  strive  to 
repair,  and  it  is  to  our  universities  and  colleges 
that  we  must  turn. 


WAGES  AND  PROFIT-SHARING  DELUSIONS 

Creative  Instinct  and  the  Dignity  of  Work.  The  Natural  Labor  Leader  Is 
the  Employer.  The  Fallacy  of  Collective  Bargaining.  A  Wrong  Im- 
pression About  the  Profits  of  Executives.  Indifferent  Results  of  Profit- 
Sharing     Schemes.    Principles    Which    Determine    an    Adequate    Wage 

By  SAMUEL  CR'OWTHER 


ALIGHTNING  journey  to  unpop- 
ularity might  be  made  by  that  pub- 
lic officer  who  would  announce: 
"If  the  employers  and  the  em- 
•  ployees  were  to  stop  talking  about 
profits  and  wages  for  a  while  and  talk  instead 
about  work,  it  would  not  be  long  before  profits 
and  wages  would  take  care  of  themselves." 

We  have  all  talked  ourselves  into  the  notion 
that  the  war  has  changed  humanity,  that  all 


the  old  relations  have  shamefacedly  backed 
out,  and  that  work  and  wages  are  something 
very  different  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
We  talk  about  the  dignity  of  the  worker  and  all 
that,  but  seldom  about  the  dignity  of  the  work. 
We  try  to  express  dignity  in  money  terms 
instead  of  in  work  terms,  and  we  get  nowhere. 
We  have  talked  so  volubly  of  reconstruction, 
but  we  have  forgotten  what  it  is  we  were  going 
to  reconstruct.     The  extraordinary  fact  stands 
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out  that  the  three  large  concerns  in  this  coun- 
try which  might  be  said  jointly  to  hold  the  long 
distance  record  for  industrial  peace — none  of  the 
three  has  ever  had  a  serious  strike — are,  judged 
by  the  standards  of  to-day,  utterly  unscientific 
in  that  they  have  no  labor  methods  at  all,  and 
they  strikingly  violate  the  dictum  that  the  rela- 
tion between  employer  and  employee  needs 
quick  surgical  attention. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  94  years 
old  and  employs  about  17,000;  the  Disston  Saw 
Works  is  79  years  old  and  employs  about 
4,000;  the  Endicott-Johnson  Company  is  30 
years  old  and  sometimes  has  as  many  as  1 5,000. 
None  of  them  has  ever  had  a  strike  or  even 
a  serious  wage  dispute,  with  only  the  exception 
that,  in  191 1,  the  outside  influences  of  a  car 
strike  caused  a  temporary  disorganization  in  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  heads  and 
the  workers  together  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  work.  The  wages  seem  pretty  well 
able  to  care  for  themselves.  They  had  had, 
of  course,  differences  concerning  wages,  but 
adjustments  have  always  been  quickly  arrived 
at.  And  here  is  another  fact  to  bear  in  mind; 
these  employers  have  been  more  interested  in 
the  work  than  in  the  stock  market — in  the 
product  than  in  its  price. 

Back  of  every  wage  dispute,  back  of  every 
labor  difficulty,  lies  some  kind  of  a  suppression 
or  a  distortion  of  the  creative  instinct.  The  ani- 
mating force  of  man  is  the  creative  instinct; 
he  finds  his  happiness  in  creating.  A  real 
leader  of  industry  seldom  finds  any  particular 
pleasure  in  the  money  he  earns.  A  very  few 
years  of  success  will  give  him  more  money  than 
he  can  possibly  spend,  and  from  then  on  the 
money  earned  is  only  the  score  of  the  game. 
The  real  fun  is  in  doing  things.  The  workman 
who  is  creating  something  never  bothers  about 
wages  or  hours,  because  his  chief  fun  is  in  doing. 
But  you  cannot  have  the  creative  expression  in 
the  shop  if  you  do  not  have  it  in  the  office. 
The  president  who  thinks  that  his  company 
exists  mainly  to  supply  stock  quotations  is  in 
exactly  the  same  case  with  the  workman  who 
looks  at  his  day's  work  not  as  a  means  of  doing 
something,  but  as  a  means  of  getting  money 
without  exertion. 

A    MASTER    BUILDER 

LOOK  at  the  progress  of  these  three  record 
^  holders.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  is  something  more  than  a  locomotive 
building     plant — it     is    an     institution.     For 


some  months  past  Samuel  M.  Vauclain  has 
been  its  president,  but  for  twenty  years  he 
has  been  the  dominating  figure.  Mr.  Vauclain 
worked  his  way  up  from  an  apprentice  in  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
His  principal  joy  in  living  is  to  build  locomo- 
tives. He  reaches  his  office  somewhere  around 
seven  in  the  morning  and  leaves  between  six 
and  seven  in  the  evening,  although  sometimes 
he  will  work  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  at  a 
stretch.  He  has  never  taken  a  vacation,  be- 
cause he  never  could  find  anything  to  do  that 
would  give  him  as  much  fun  as  building  loco- 
motives. He  has  never  bothered  with  per- 
sonal finance  and  he  further  told  me  that  he 
had  not  for  fifteen  years  known  what  his  own 
salary  was;  he  said  that  he  did  not  have  time 
to  bother  with  money  and  simply  had  the 
company  pay  his  salary  to  a  trust  company. 
He  knew  the  amount  could  not  help  being 
enough  because  he  was  doing  his  work  and 
therefore  it  was  of  no  particular  use  to  bother 
about  it.  He  is  a  locomotive  builder.  He  will 
not  build  a  bad  locomotive  at  any  price.  A 
locomotive  leaving  those  great  shops  is  re- 
garded as  tenderly  and  with  exactly  the  same 
spirit  as  a  sculptor  regards  a  finished  statue 
going  out  of  the  studio  for  its  eventual  pedestal. 
The  tradition  of  the  company  is  good  work. 
Every  man  in  that  place  from  draughtsman  to 
the  lowest  grade  of  mechanic  knows  that  Mr. 
Vauclain  is  a  locomotive  expert  from  any  angle 
and  could  turn  to  any  job  in  the  shop  and  do  it. 
better  than  the  man  who  is  doing  it.  The/ 
people  regard  him  just  as  art  students  regan 
the  master  who  drops  in  to  criticize.  Thej\ 
know  that  he  has  done  everything  which  they 
are  doing  and  has  done  it  better  than  they  are 
now  doing  it.  He  is  their  natural  leader. 
They  honor  him  as  such.  Taking  his  personal 
example  they  resent  bad  work  as  bitterly  as 
he  would  resent  it.  They  are  satisfied  that  if 
they  work  well  they  will  be  well  paid  and  they 
always  are.  They  do  not  work  for  wages — 
they  create  locomotives. 

GOOD   WORK    TRADITIONS 

HENRY  DISSTON  AND  SONS,  another 
Philadelphia  institution,  was  founded 
by  Henry  Disston,  an  expert  saw  maker.  In 
1840  when  he  began  in  a  cellar  shop,  all  the 
saws  were  imported  from  England.  He  made 
his  saws  and  then  peddled  them.  He  sold  the 
best  saw  that  he  knew  how  to  make  and  sold 
it  as  the  best  saw  which  could  be  made — regard- 
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less  of  the  price  of  any  saw.  The  cellar  shop 
grew  into  a  factory  and  the  factory  into  a 
great  plant  covering  many  acres.  Henry  Dis- 
ston  died  a  wealthy  man,  but  always  he  was 
first  a  saw  maker.  His  sons  followed  him  into 
the  factory;  they  became  expert  saw  makers 
before  they  became  executives,  and  they  be- 
came expert  by  working  side  by  side  with  the 
men  at  the  benches  for  from  five  to  fifteen  years. 
The  second  and  the  third  generations  of  the 
family  have  in  turn  gone  into  the  shops;  it  is  a 
tradition  of  the  family  and  of  the  shop  that  the 
Disston  boys  shall  serve  their  time  on  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  any  other  apprentices. 
To-day  the  saws  go  all  over  the  world  and  each 
saw  goes  out  as  a  product  of  craftsmanship 
rather  than  as  a  saw.  The  executives  and  the 
employees  are  fellow  craftsmen;  the  older 
workers  have  worked  with  the  fathers  of  the 
present  executives  as  well  as  with  the  executives 
themselves;  the  apprentices  of  to-day  who  will 
be  the  workers  of  to-morrow  are  working  on  a 
level  plane  with  the  executives  of  to-morrow. 
The  old  workers  send  their  sons  to  Disston's 
to  become  apprentices  in  the  same  matter  of 
course  way  that  the  owners  send  in  their  sons. 
You  will  find  three  generations  of  Disstons  in  the 
management,  and  the  names  of  the  men  who 
fell  in  the  European  War  hang  on  the  same  wall 
with  the  names  of  those  who  fell  in  the  Civil 
War.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Henry 
Disston  called  the  shop  together  to  say  that 
he  would  care  for  the  families  of  those  who 
wanted  to  fight  and  that  the  old  jobs  would 
be  waiting  when  they  got  back.  They  organ- 
ized a  full  company — every  man  of  service  age 
went.  The  present  executives  did  exactly  the 
same  thing  when  we  declared  war  with  Ger- 
many and  they  did  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  traditions  go  far  back;  they  are  founded 
on  the  single  principle  of  good  work;  every 
other  detail  has  cared  for  itself.  The  Disstons 
do  not  know  what  a  labor  problem  is. 

THE  EMPLOYER  AS  LABOR  LEADER 

PHE  Endicott-Johnson  Company  is  first 
1  the  proprietor  of  a  community  making 
shoes,  and  secondly  a  company.  George  F. 
Johnson  began  as  shoemaker  and  he  is  one  to- 
day. So  are  all  the  other  executives — every 
one  of  them  has  worked  at  the  bench.  He, 
too,  believes  in  the  dignity  of  labor — not  in  the 
phrase  but  in  the  fact,  and,  he  puts  the  idea 
into  practice.  Here  is  his  creed  in  his  own 
words: 


"  It  is  my  opinion  that  'Wages'  is  not  the 
answer  to  Labor's  unrest.  It  is  my  opinion, 
also,  that  'Hours,'  and  even  'Working  Condi- 
tions,' is  not  the  answer. 

"  I  haven't  seen  any  plan  of  representation 
on  Boards  of  Control  by  the  workers  which 
seems  to  me  as  good  and  effective  as  our  plan 
which  prevailed  when  the  'boss'  worked  and 
lived  with  the  workmen,  when  the  workmen 
and  the  'boss'  went  to  dinner  together, 
played  together;  in  fact,  a  return  to  that  sim- 
ple democratic  idea  that  the  'boss'  and  the 
workers  are  not  particularly  different;  if  any- 
thing, the  workers  had  the  best  end  of  it — 
the  'boss'  had  to  do  all  the  worrying,  find 
the  money,  and  work  a  little  harder  than  any- 
body else. 

"This  means  that,  in  our  industry,  those  in 
control,  work  with,  live  with,  and  play  with 
the  working  people,  and  this  means  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  in  control;  the  children  play  and  go 
to  school  together. 

"We  are  trying  to  get  our  working  people 
to  feel  that  this  is  their  business,  just  as  much 
as  ours,  and  that  they  must,  themselves,  pro- 
tect the  business,  that  they  must  feel  that  it  is 
just  as  much  their  business  as  ours,  to  see  that 
no  'dead-heads,'  'dead-beats,'  or  'time-killers' 
stay  in.  We  want,  in  other  words,  our  people 
to  protect  themselves  by  protecting  the  busi- 
ness. 

"We  are  working  out  a  scheme,  which  must, 
of  course,  be  gradual,  and  take  a  lot  of  time, 
to  this  end.  We  believe  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  workmen,  themselves  (this  includes 
the  workwomen)  will  not  permit  us  to  put  a 
poor,  inefficient,  indifferent  worker  into  our 
business;  they  will  help  us  to  get  good,  faithful, 
loyal  workers  into  our  business;  they  will  work 
together  to  make  a  success,  and  as  great  a 
success   as   possible. 

"The  natural  labor  leader  is  the  employer. 
If  he  fails  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  if  he  can- 
not impress  it  upon  the  minds  of  his  working 
people  that  this  is  a  fact,  they  will  secure  lead- 
ers of  another  sort  and  kind — self-elected  and 
self-appointed,  rank  outsiders,  who  could 
not  possibly  be  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  industrial  arrangement  of  a  large  industry, 
to  be  able  to  'lead'  wisely,  even  though  they 
were  perfectly  honest  and  sincere;  hence,  we 
should  say  the  safety  of  industry  in  the  future 
lies  in  a  closer  relationship  between  those  who 
direct,  and  those  who  do  the  work." 

And    Mr.   Johnson's  company   is   the  only 
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large  shoe  concern  in  the  country  which  has 
never  had  a  strike! 

Do  these  examples  prove  anything  more 
than  that  strong  traditions  and  natural  leaders 
develop  a  type  of  royalist  mind  that  spurns 
modernist  thought?  What  lessons  of  general 
application  do  they  hold? 

The  dominating  thought  in  each  of  these 
three  companies  is  the  product — craftsmanship. 
They  prove  that  good  work  well  done  finds  its 
proper  pecuniary  reward  and,  that  if  all  is 
concentrated  on  the  work,  the  amount  of  wage 
will  never  come  into  dispute.  The  cases  are 
extreme,  the  situations  are  such  as  could 
hardly  be  duplicated  by  the  ordinary  owner, 
but  this  much  can  be  duplicated — the  mutual 
emphasis  can  be  put  upon  the  work  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  wages  may  be  in  terms  of  work  and 
skill  instead  of  only  in  dollars.  That  real  work 
is  always  rewarded  is  no  mere  copy-book 
maxim.  It  is  an  economic  fact  never  to  be 
forgotten    in    the   discussion    of  wages. 

SOMETHING    FOR    NOTHING 

THE  popular  appeal  is  always  to  the  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing.  The  objec- 
tion among  fair-minded  employers  to  unions 
as  such,  rarely  originates  in  a  dislike  for  organ- 
ization among  employees,  but  because  the  pur- 
pose of  the  organization  is  seldom  to  discover 
ways  and  means  to  increase  wages  by  increas- 
ing efficiency  of  production,  but  usually  to 
increase  wages  by  decreasing  the  efficiency  of 
production.  The  unions  have  been  forced  to 
be  destructive  because  they  have  had  to  fight 
employers.  The  very  moment  that  union 
leaders  become  constructive  and  tell  their 
people  that  work  is  a  necessity,  they  either  lose 
their  jobs  or  lose  their  members.  The  English 
union  leaders,  after  years  of  steadily  preaching 
that  wages  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
work,  now  suddenly  find  that  unless  they 
change  their  teachings,  there  will  be  no  work 
in  England.  The  more  fearless  of  them,  such 
as  J.  C.  Clynes,  are  suggesting  that  the  people 
work.  What  is  the  result?  The  craft  unions 
are  losing  membership  and  the  All  Worker's 
Union  is  gaining  membership.  The  proletarian 
arguments  which  are  attracting  members  are 
simply  the  older  union  arguments  with  a  ruffle 
or  two  added  to  the  effect  that  if  only  you 
organize  tightly  enough,  you  never  will  have 
to  work. 

The  American  worker  has  been  convinced 
for  the  moment  that  he  can  get  wages  or  prof- 


its without  work.  With  few  exceptions,  the 
American  worker  of  to-day  is  not  producing 
as  much  in  eight  hours  as  he  did  in  four  before 
the  war.  The  percentage  varies,  but  generally 
speaking  the  efficiency  is  just  about  one  half. 
A  man  who  made  eight  articles  in  191 4  will 
make  four  of  them  to-day  in  the  same  time, 
and  the  deplorable  part  of  the  situation  is  that 
those  four  will  probably-  be  represented  by  a 
third  at  least  more  dollars  than  the  eight  were. 
Expression  of  production  in  dollars  is  now 
meaningless.  We  have  stopped  thinking  of 
work  in  terms  of  production.  We  are  thinking 
in  dollars  and  that  gets  us  into  trouble  with 
profits. 

Finding  that  wages  paid  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  services  rendered  do  not  suffice, 
and  seeing  that  most  companies  are  exhibit- 
ing balance  sheets  containing  large  surplus 
and  profit  items,  the  mind  of  the  worker  is 
turning  or  being  turned  to  sharing  in  those 
profits.  The  wages  of  labor  are  expressed  in 
great  sums  and  the  wage  looks  small  beside 
the  profit.  Well  meaning  persons  often  sug- 
gest that  a  share  of  the  profits  of  industry 
belongs  to  the  worker.  No  two  groups  quite 
agree  on  what  that  share  should  be  or  who 
should  determine  it.  Some  would  confuse 
wages  which  are  part  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness, with  profits  which  are  the  result  of  suc- 
cessful business,  and  add  an  indeterminate 
part  of  the  profits  to  the  wage.  Others  advo- 
cate profit  sharing  as  a  step  toward  the  work- 
er's ultimate  control  of  capital.  There  is  a 
reason  for  the  second  position,  but  none  at  all 
for  the  first,  when  it  is  urged  by  those  who 
are  convinced  that  the  capitalistic  system  is  the 
best. 

PROFIT    SHARING   A    FAILURE 

AND  that  profit  sharing  does  not  offer  a  solu- 
L  tion  for  proper  wage  payment  is  proved 
by  its  operation  in  practice.  Arising  out  of 
a  delusion  as  to  what  profits  are,  it  falls  down 
when  the  workers  discover  that  the  great  sums 
they  thought  they  would  get  do  not  amount  to 
much  after  all,  when  divided  up.  If  the  most 
profitable  corporations  agreed  to  share  the 
entirety  of  their  profits — not  a  portion,  but  all 
— and  the  share  were  added  to  wages,  the  in- 
crease of  the  wage  would  seldom  amount  to 
five  per  cent.,  and  a  wage  increase  of  five  per 
cent,  is  scorned.  The  German  steel  and 
munitions  companies  are  supposed  to  have 
made   immense   profits   during   the   war.     An 
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investigator  took  the  66  highest  profit  com- 
panies; they  had  a  combined  capital  of 
$625,000,000.  He  found  that  over  a  ten  year 
period  the  entire  profits,  if  divided  per  capita 
among  the  workers  employed,  would  increase 
wages  only  i\  cents  an  hour! 

An  enormous  confusion  exists  about  profits 
and  what  they  are.  Mere  bulk  seems  to  be  a 
•  crime.  For  instance,  the  man  who  starts  in 
business  with  a  capital  of  $1,000  and  cannot 
net  more  than  $100  profit,  that  is,  ten  percent, 
a  year,  finds  himself  unable  to  exist,  but  the 
corporation  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000  which 
could  consistently  earn  10  per  cent,  would  be 
classed  as  a  particularly  shameless  example  of 
what  combinations  of  capital  can  do  to  the 
plain  people. 

A    FEW    PROFIT-SHARING    INDUSTRIES 

/^F  TRUE  profit-sharing  schemes  there  are 
\^J  very  few.  One  is  an  optical  works  in 
Germany.  The  philanthropic  founder  left 
these  works  in  trust  for  the  employees.  The 
wages  and  salaries  are  paid  according  to  the 
representative  worths  of  the  people — that  is, 
the  president  gets  a  president's  wage  and  the 
office  boy  gets  an  office  boy's  wage.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  president  and  the  office 
boy  are  cheek  by  jowl  in  the  sharing  of  profits; 
each  getting  exactly  the  same  amount.  But 
this  is  mutuality  of  ownership  and  not  sharing 
profits  with  capital. 

Another  profit  sharing  plan  which  has  worked 
very  successfully,  again  is  not  really  profit- 
sharing  at  all.  The  South  Metropolitan  Gas 
Company  in  London  is,  by  the  creating  Act 
of  Parliament,  permitted  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  four  per  cent,  upon  its  shares  and  to  charge 
three  shillings  and  a  penny  per  1000  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  The  act  further  authorizes  it  to  pay 
an  additional  dividend  of  2.8  per  cent,  for  each 
reduction  of  one  penny  in  the  price  of  gas.  That 
is,  the  more  cheaply  the  gas  sells,  the  greater 
may  be  the  dividend.  The  company,  as  an  in- 
centive to  economy,  proposed  to  pay  its  workers 
three  quarters  per  cent,  extra  for  each  penny 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas.  They  pay  ordi- 
nary current  wages  and  this  extra  percentage 
to  workers  is  really  more  in  the  way  of  a  bonus 
for  economy  than  a  sharing  of  profits.  The 
dividend  to  the  employees  has  reached  as 
much  as  8.25  per  cent,  and  the  scheme  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  gas  companies  in  England  which 
hold  similarly  phrased  charters. 


The  J.  G.  van  Marken  Press  at  Delft, 
Holland,  presents  a  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  a  forward  looking  profit-sharing 
scheme.  Of  all  the  experiments  with  the 
industrial  companies  of  Hof  van  Delft,  the 
ultimate  is  the  printing  company.  The  shares 
of  stock  were  serially  numbered  and  the  com- 
pany reserved  the  right  to  retire  the  shares 
at  par,  according  to  the  serial  numbers,  with 
the  design  that  the  workers  might  eventually 
acquire  this  capital — that  is,  acquire  the  means 
of  production.  This  capital  stock  is  entitled 
to  a  6  per  cent,  accumulative  dividend  and  of 
the  remaining  profit,  25  per  cent,  goes  to  the 
managers  for  their  labors,  50  per  cent,  to  the 
workmen  shareholders,  3  per  cent,  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  12  per  cent,  to  the  founders. 
This  12  per  cent,  is  a  unique  feature,  repre- 
senting Mr.  van  Marken's  estimate  of  the 
reward  which  capital  should  have  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  return  upon  investment, 
for  its  adventurous  spirit  in  risking  the  capital 
in  the  first  instance.  The  right  of  this  addi- 
tional compensation  extends  only  to  the  ori- 
ginal shareholders  and  ceases  with  their  death. 

The  workers  are  paid  a  minimum  wage— that 
is  a  wage  calculated  for  support  and  nothing 
more.  Their  share  of  the  profits  is  not  paid 
in  cash,  but  goes  to  a  savings  account.  When 
the  amount  of  the  fund  to  the  credit  of  any 
worker  reaches  100  florins,  it  is  immediately 
applied  to  the  purchase  for  him  of  a  share  of 
the  capital  stock — the  original  holder  of  that 
share  being  forced  under  the  agreement  to  sell 
and  pass  out  of  the  company.  In  the  first 
four  years  one  third  of  the  capital  stock  had 
thus  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  workers; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  all 
the  original  stockholders  had  been  retired. 
But  some  of  the  workmen  stockholders  have 
died  and  their  stock  has  passed  into  their 
estates,  while  others  have  left  the  service  of  the 
company.  However,  their  stock  is  on  ex- 
actly the  same  basis  as  the  stock  of  the  original 
stockholders  and  as  the  savings  of  a  man  reach 
100  florins,  a  share  of  stock  automatically 
passes  to  him.  Thus,  the  entire  capital  stock 
slowly  revolves  in  ownership,  the  idea  in  Mr 
van  Marken's  mind  being  that  the  workers 
should  have  always  a  direct  identity  with  the 
shareholders. 

Workers  who  have  not  yet  accumulated  suf- 
ficient savings  to  buy  stock  are,  however, 
regarded  as  members  of  the  corporation.  Dur- 
ing his  first  year  of  service  a  worker  has  one 
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vote  on  a  parity  with  the  stockholder  and  an  takes  about  five  years  to  pay  for  this  stock, 
additional  vote  for  each  two  years  of  work  up  to  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  employee  owns  his 
a  maximum  of  six  votes.  Shareholders,  also,  stock  outright  and  receives  dividends  as  would 
regardless  of  the  blocks  they  hold,  are  restricted  any  other  stockholder.  A  further  develop- 
to  a  maximum  of  six  votes.  I  visited  this  ment  of  the  plan  is  savings  certificates  in  the 
plant  during  the  present  year  and  1  was  in-  denomination  of  $100  each,  issued  by  the  trus- 
formed  that  the  general  desire  was  to  change  tees  and  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  The 
the  scheme — that  the  workers  preferred  higher  employees  may  purchase  these  by  depositing 
wages  to  stock  ownership  and  that,  because  of  5  per  cent,  of  their  wages  and  adding  the 
the  low  basic  wage  paid,  it  was  decidedly  hard  dividends  under  the  profit-sharing  plan.  The 
to  get  men  to  work.  profit-sharing  dividend  itself  is  scarcely  profit- 
sharing  at  all;  but  rather  a  donation  of  the 
company's    earnings    as    a    bonus    for    length 

FOR  thirty  years  past  the  Procter  &  Gam-  of  service, 

ble    Company   have    had    some   form  of  A   person   employed   throughout   one   year 

profit-sharing  and  their  experiences  are  inter-  receives  10  per  cent,  advance  upon  wages,  and 

esting.     Back  in    1887  a  certain  part  of  the  thereafter  an  additional   1   per  cent,  per  year 

year's  earnings  was  set  aside  and  distributed  until  the  maximum  of  20  per  cent,  has  been 

in  cash  to  all  employees  in  proportion  to  their  reached. 

wages.     The   amounts   fixed   caused   dissatis-  In  all  fairness  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  plan 

faction.     Then    the   company   fixed   the   em-  is  either  a  success  or  a  failure.     In  the  old  stock 

ployees'  dividend  at  the  same  rate  as  that  paid  purchasing  plan,  the  maximum  participation 

upon  the  common  stock  of  the  company.     It  was  60  per  cent,  and  of  the  remaining  40  per 

will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  cent,  perhaps  15  per  cent,  were  ineligible  be- 

for  making  these  rates  the  same,  but  that  thus  cause  they  were  transient  workers,  while  the 

fixing  the  rate  is  merely  a  way  of  shutting  off  remaining  25  per  cent,  were  those  who  never, 

superflous  discussion.     Up  until  1903  this  per-  under  any  circumstances,  were  able  to  accu- 

centage   upon    the   wage   was   distributed    in  mulate  the  2.5  percent,  of  the  purchase  required 

cash  twice  a  year  and  with  this  result:  for  the  initial  deposit. 

"  During  this  time  the  expectation  that  it 
would  result  in  greater  and  more  efficient  effort 

on  the  part  of  the  employees  was  not  realized.  ""HERE  are  numerous  other  instances  of 

Not  with  the  majority.     The  dividend,  com-  1    profit-sharing,   but   the  essentials  are  all 

ing  as  it  did,  at  stated  intervals  in  lump  sums,  the  same,  and  excepting  where  the  distribu- 

tended  rather  to  defeat  its  purpose  than  to  tion  is  solely  with  executives,  or  where  the 

further  it.     It  had  a  tendency  toward  extra v-  circumstances  are  quite  peculiar,  I  am  unable 

agance  and  became  a  distinctly  demoralizing  to  find  that  the  mere  sharing  of  profits  has  the 

influence.     The  money  was  spent   and   over  remotest  influence  in  bettering  the  relation, 

spent  before  they  received  it.     It  was  looked  The  first  distribution  of  profits  is  always  greeted 

upon  as  additional  wages  and  had  not  the  with  wild  enthusiasm — just  as  would  be  any 

effect  upon  the  majority  of  increasing  their  other  substantial  largess.     But  there  is  never 

loyalty  and  interest,  and  of  adding  to  their  the  slightest  disposition  to  accept  the  profits 

prosperity    and    material    comfort    gathered  of  the  future  in  the  place  of  wages  in  the  present 

from  the  saving  and  the  habit  of  saving."  — the  profits  must  be  in  addition  to  everything 

The  company  then  abandoned  profit-sharing,  else.     Every  plan  tried  in  America,  based  on 

insofar  as   cash   distribution    was   concerned,  the  Van  Marken  idea  of  paying  a  scant  living 

and  adopted  profit-sharing  as  a  means  to  en-  wage — or  even  a  full  living  wage — with  the 

force    thrift    through    stock   ownership.     The  prospect   of   bringing   the   eventual   wage   to 

plan  is  one  which  has  been  adopted  with  various  considerably  above  what  might  be  called  the 

modifications  by  quite  a  number  of  companies,  market  rate  by  the  distribution  of  profits,  has 

Any  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  failed  when  applied  to  workers, 

the  company  for  thirty  days  or  more  may  apply  In  the  case  of  executives  the  situation  is 

to  the  trustee  to  buy  for  him  in  the  open  market  quite  different.     It  is  the  direction  of  the  higher 

and  at  the  market  prices  an  amount  of  stock  executives    which    really    makes    the    profits. 

equal  in  par  value  to  his  yearly  wages.     It  These  men   do  the  buying,   the    selling,   the 
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borrowing,  and  of  the  maneuvering  so  neces- 
sary to  business.  If  a  season  is  not  successful 
they  know  why.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
depreciation  and  reserve;  and,  working  in 
February,  they  can  visualize  a  profit  to  be  paid 
in  December.  It  has  therefore  become  the 
practice  among  forward  looking  organizations 
to  have  the  executives  who  manage  the  capital 
share  in  the  fruits  of  their  efforts.  In  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  for  instance, 
the  fixed  salaries  paid  to  executives  are  quite 
low,  but  they  share  in  the  profits  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  share  will  often  equal  or  exceed 
the  entire  year's  salary.  In  other  corporations 
the  executives  and  higher  employees  are  per- 
mitted to  buy  a  certain  number  of  shares  of 
stock  under  an  agreement  to  resell  them  when 
their  connection  with  the  company  terminates. 
They  commonly  do  not  pay  any  money  for 
this  stock,  but  merely  give  a  promissory  note 
for  the  full  purchase  price  with  the  stock  as 
collateral.  This  plan  has  the  ear-marks  of  stock 
participation  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only 
an  easy  way  of  adding  a  bonus  to  the  salary 
based  upon  the  earnings  of  the  company — 
it  cuts  out  a  lot  of  mathematics. 

VIRTUE    WHICH     IRRITATES 

THEN  there  are  the  numerous  plans  by 
which  the  employees  of  companies  are 
encouraged  and  aided  in  the  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  the  company.  The  most  notable  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  by  which,  under  a  partial  payment 
system,  employees  may  buy  stock.  This  plan 
is  very  well  thought  of,  indeed,  by  a  number 
of  leading  business  men  of  the  country,  as 
making  for  an  identity  of  interest  between  the 
worker  and  the  stockholder. 

But  it  is  strongly  to  be  doubted  if  the  number 
of  shares  held  by  the  rank  and  file  of  employees 
is  sufficient  to  give  them  a  real  interest  or, 
that  the  dividends  which  they  receive  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  make  them  realize  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  daily  work  and  the 
semi-annual  dividend.  It  is  urged,  and  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  even 
10  per  cent,  of  the  employees  of  a  corporation 
were  also  owners  of  its  stock,  they  then  would 
act  as  a  leaven  in  the  mass  and  make  for  better 
and  more  cooperative  work.  The  devotees 
of  stock  ownership  are  always  ready  with  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  faithful  workmen- 
stockholders,  warring  against  waste  fetch 
in  bits  of  metal  lost  on  the  roadway  and  they 


recount  how  these  conscientious  souls  chide 
their  fellow  workers  for  acts  against  the  best 
interest  of  the  company  and  therefore  against 
the  value  of  the  stock.  I  have  looked  into 
quite  a  number  of  these  shining  examples 
and  find  most  of  them  merely  expressions  of  a 
renewed  license  to  be  a  busybody.  The  self- 
conscious  virtue  of  the  fledgling  stockholder 
is  more  apt  to  irritate  his  fellows  than  to  help 
the  company. 

The  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
corporation  for  which  he  works  is  properly 
to  be  regarded  not  at  all  as  a  method  of  adjust- 
ing the  relation  between  Labor  and  Capital, 
or  of  increasing  mutual  productivity,  but  solely 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  stalwart  indepen- 
dence through  thrift. 

WHAT  IF  NO  PROFITS  ARE   EARNED? 

BUT  you  cannot  have  a  meal  of  bear  meat 
unless  first  you  have  a  bear.  You  cannot 
well  share  profits  or  make  the  purchase  of  cor- 
porate stock  desirable  unless  you  have  profits. 
Accept  all  the  theories  of  profit-sharing  at  face 
value  and  without  investigation,  say  that  it  is 
a  success  whenever  tried — what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  the  workers  for  the  companies 
v/hich  do  not  earn  profits?  One  out  of  every 
five  enterprises  started  in  the  United  States 
fails;  of  those  that  continue  in  business,  only 
about  20  per  cent,  show  profits.  The  man 
working  for  the  skilfully  managed  company 
that  earns  a  lot  of  money  is  commonly  no 
more  efficient  than  the  man  working  for  the 
poorly  managed  company  that  fails.  Why, 
if  their  respective  working  talents  are  about 
equal  should  the  first  worker  get  more  than  the 
second?  The  one  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
profits  nor  the  other  with  the  losses. 

The  satisfactory  way  of  paying  a  man  is  for 
what  he  does.  If  he  makes  a  good  article  at  a 
right  price,  or  otherwise  performs  a  satisfactory 
service,  then  he  can  and  should  be  paid  ade- 
quately. It  is  up  to  the  employer  to  make  the 
profit.  If  the  employer  cannot  make  a  profit 
he  has  merely  demonstrated  that  he  is  incom- 
petent to  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
capital.  The  larger  visioned  employers  all 
recognize  to-day  that  the  man  who  wants  to 
pay  low  wages — who  wants  to  pay  less  than  is 
justly  due — is  more  of  a  menace  to  the  wage  sys- 
tem than  the  Bolshevik.  The  doctrine  that  low 
wages  are  cheap  has  been  pretty  well  exploded. 

But  what  is  adequate  payment?  There  can 
be  no  rule  until  mankind  has  been  ironed  into 
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uniformity — which  will  probably  take  a  little 
while.  There  are  grades  of  labor  and  grades 
of  men.  The  street  sweeper  is  not  on  a  par 
with  the  watchmaker,  although  he  may  have 
greater  potentialities.  Christian  Girl,  the 
president  of  the  Standard  Parts  Company 
of  Cleveland,  once  swept  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land, but  he  did  not  insist  that  as  a  street 
sweeper  he  should  be  paid  the  salary  that  he 
now  gets  as  the  president  of  a  great  organiza- 
tion. And  thus  we  cannot  escape  getting  back 
to  the  controlling  relation  between  the  wage 
and  the  work.  And  through  the  work  it  is 
always  possible  to  arrive  at  the  "adequate" 
payment. 

GOVERNING  PRINCIPLES 

IN  THE  case  of  Baldwin's,  Disston's,  and 
the  Endicott-Johnson  Company  which  have 
been  set  up  as  models,  the  relations  between 
the  company  and  the  men  are  so  intimate  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  work  is  so  mutually 
exact,  .that  striking  the  wage  bargains  with 
individuals  gives  no  trouble.  But  all  concerns 
cannot  have  that  marvelous  mutuality — so 
they  must  find  a  mechanical  means  of 
arriving  at  the  same  end,  but  always  upon 
the  same  basis  of  fitting  the  wage  to  the  work. 
The  problem  of  the  adequate  wage,  of  attaining 
the  right  balance,  is  quite  impossible  when  a 
general  solution  is  sought,  but  it  is  quite  easy 
when  it  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  cases  and  not 
of  universal  law.  In  my  next  article  I  shall 
give  the  leading  examples  of  how  satisfactory 
adjustments  of  the  wage  and  other  industrial 
differences  are  being  made  to-day — the  oases 
in  the  desert  of  labor  despair. 

The  methods  differ,  but  they  all  proceed 
upon  principles  and  these  principles  have  been 
best  stated  by  Mr.  William  R.  Basset  thus: 

1.  In  order  to  get  any  logical  fixing  of  wages  it  is 
necessary  first  to  throw  away  all  ideas  of  how  much  a 
man  ought  to  get.  A  man  ought  to  get  what  he 
earns,  no  more  and  no  less;  and  I  consider  what  is 
called  the  market  rate  of  wages — whether  it  happens 
to  be  the  standard  wage  of  the  community  or  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  union — as  in  the  nature  of  a  minimum 
wage  for  that  class  of  work. 

2.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  machinist  should  not 
make  $100  or  even  $200  a  week  if  he  returns  that 
much  service.  And  the  point,  therefore,  is  not 
the  gross  amount  that  a  man  makes,  but  the  cost 
of  his  services  per  unit  to  the  company.  If  a  man 
makes  $50  a  week  when  turning  out  10  units  per 
hour,  I  can  well  afford  to  pay  him  $100  a  week  if 
he  turns  out  20  well  made  units  in  one  hour,  for 


there  is  so  much  less  overhead  per  unit  on  the  20 
scale  than  on  the  10,  that  it  costs  me  less  per  unit 
to  pay  Sioo  per  week  than  to  pay  $50.  This  is  a 
self  evident  point  which  is  very  often  neglected  and 
because  it  is  neglected,  the  whole  subject  of  wages 
is  in  a  chaotic  condition. 

3.  In  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  piece  rate 
is  fixed  by  rule-of-thumb  and  the  rate  is  lowered 
whenever  it  appears  to  the  foreman  or  superinten- 
dent that  the  man  is  making  too  much  money.  If 
the  rate  were  right  in  the  first  place  it  should  not  be 
lowered  because  the  man  is  making  money — unless 
the  increased  production  is  brought  about  solely 
by  managerial  skill.  But  the  rate  is  not  usually 
right  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is  unfortunately 
rare  to  find  a  scientifically  set  rate. 

4.  The  average  rate  is  based  upon  someone's 
guess  as  to  what  a  man  may  do — whereas  it  should 
be  based  upon  a  scientifically  timed  study. 

5.  The  use  of  the  stop-watch  is  opposed  by  most 
workers  largely  because  it  has  been  ill-used  in  the 
past,  but  if  you  have  a  rate  committee  to  which  is 
intelligently  explained  the  basis  of  time  study,  and 
their  services  enlisted  to  obtain  the  proper  study, 
then  this  opposition  will  disappear. 

6.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  for  a  worker  to  object 
to  having  an  incorrect  time  study  forced  down  his 
throat  and  made  the  basis  for  a  rate  which  forces 
him  at  an  inhuman  pace  in  order  to  claim  a  bare 
sustenance. 

7.  I  do  not  favor  piece  rates  nor  any  other  one 
form  of  paying  wages,  because  there  is  no  universal 
wage  method.  I  have  frequently  installed  three 
or  four  different  bases  of  payment  in  the  same  shop, 
because  only  in  such  manner  could  we  even  approxi- 
mate fairness. 

8.  But,  I  think  that  every  form  of  wage  payment 
should  also  include  an  incentive,  an  individual  in- 
centive, so  that  a  man  may  be  rewarded  on  both 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  what  he  does — and 
right  here  let  me  say  that  quality  is  always  more 
important  than  quantity,  and  it  has  been  my  un- 
varying experience,  that  where  we  stressed  the 
quality  element,  we  awakened  the  spirit  of  crafts- 
manship and  the  quantity  took  care  of  itself.  In 
addition  to  the  individual  incentive  I  believe  in 
stimulating  cooperation  between  employees  by 
providing  group  or  departmental  incentives.  This 
need  not  be  large  and  sometimes  does  not  have  to 
be  paid  in  money;  but,  generally  speaking,  a  small 
money  incentive,  combined  with  a  certain  amount 
of  publicity  to  engage  the  natural  instinct  of  com- 
petition, will  produce  splendid  results.  I  have 
known  production  to  be  nearly  doubled  under  such 
circumstances. 

9.  Hand  in  hand  with  incentives  goes  the  teaching 
of  right  methods,  the  elimination  of  wastes,  and  the 
proper  planning  of  work.  When  all  of  these  ele- 
ments are  present,  the  raising  of  a  wage  is  purely 
incidental,  for  then  the  increments  are  taken  out 
of  the  former  wastes — which  is  as  it  should  be. 
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O  MOST  Americans  King  Albert 
is  the  most  familiar  and  outstanding 
figure  of  the  early  days  of  the  war, 
the  statesman  who,  with  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  consequences,  voiced 
for  his  people  their  great  decision.  Yet  King 
Albert,  the  soldier,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  rallied  the  shattered  armies  of  Belgium, 
and  during  four  years  of  soul-trying  combat, 
directed  their  monotonous  defensive  campaign 
along  the  Yser,  is  little  known  except  by  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  serve  at  his  side. 
It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  throughout  the 
four  years  of  struggle  following  the  loss  of 
Antwerp  and  Brussels,  King  Albert  kept  his 
Headquarters  on  Belgian  soil.  His  offices 
as  Commander-in-Chief  were  usually  estab- 
lished at  La  Panne,  one  of  the  few  towns  re- 
maining habitable  in  the  little  triangle  of 
national  territory  that  had  been  saved  from 
enemy  occupation  by  the  Battle  of  the  Yser. 
Here,  within  twelve  kilometers  of  the  Nieuport 
front,  well  under  the  fire  of  the  Kolossal  guns 
of  the  enemy  batteries  about  Ostend,  King 
Albert,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  children  of 
the  Royal  Family  passed  the  last  summer  of 
their  exile. 

La  Panne  was  once  a  place  of  gardens  and 
villas,  most  of  the  latter  built  in  the  somewhat 
frivolous  architectural  style  affected  by  the 
summer  population  of  Flanders.  As  a  result 
of  occasional  bombardments  and  the  dilapida- 
tions arising  from  long  use  as  "rest-billets," 
its  houses  presented  a  rather  disreputable  ap- 
pearance, while  the  greener)-  of  its  parks  and 
gardens  had  long  since  been  trampled  into 
sandy  wastes  by  the  troops. 

Yet  with  all  its  drawbacks,  the  Royal  Family 
seemed  infinitely  to  prefer  La  Panne  as  a  place 
of  residence  to  the  somewhat  querulous  atmos- 
phere of  Belgium's  "official"  capital  at  Le  Havre 
(whence  an  occasional  visiting  minister  or 
bureaucrat  sometimes  came  to  pass  a  few  days 


on  a  visit  to  the  "front").  They  occupied  a 
large  villa  at  the  far  end  of  the  town  surrounded 
by  a  waste  of  sand  dunes  known  as  the  "  Kings 
Park"  now  principally  ornamented  with  great 
lines  of  dusty  wire  entanglements,  and  the 
emplacements  of  a  battery  of  artillery.  At 
Les  Moers,  a  country  house,  half  villa,  half 
farm,  situated  some  miles  away,  were  installed 
the  officers  of  King  Albert's  military  household, 
in  close  touch  with  the  Belgian  Headquarters 
Staff  at  Houthen. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  Dr.  Depage's  great 
hospital  L'  Ambulance  Ocean,  where  the  Queen 
did  daily  services  as  a  trained  nurse,  La  Panne 
was  supposed  to  be  relatively  safe  from  bom- 
bardment. Although  the  monster  batteries  of 
Tirpitz,  and  other  lurking  monsters  of  the 
enemy's  coast  sector,  easily  tossed  their  missiles 
over  our  heads  upon  the  devoted  city  of 
Dunkirk,  eighteen  kilometers  to  the  rear,  and 
on  every  clear  night  the  enemy's  bombing 
machines  droned  overhead  just  out  of  reach 
of  our  frantically  bursting  anti-aircraft  shells, 
we  were  generally  left  in  relative  peace. 

I  have  frequently  been  asked  to  explain 
what  part  King  Albert  actually  played  in  the 
military  defence  of -the  Yser  front,  and  what 
his  relations  were  with  the  Belgian  General 
Staff  and  those  of  the  Allies.  While  most 
of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  enjoy  the  title  and 
uniform  of  commander-in-chief  of  their  re- 
spective armies,  few  have  been  allowed  to  exer- 
cise, successfully  at  least,  any  real  influence 
upon  military  policy.  King  Albert's  position 
was,  however,  no  such  sinecure.  To  his  mili- 
tary duties  he  brought  not  only  rare  personal 
gifts  of  tact  and  firmness,  but  also  an  infinitely 
painstaking  preparation  for  the  role  he  was 
called  upon  to  perform.  Like  his  son,  Prince 
Leopold,  who  still  wears  the  uniform  of  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Liege  regiment,  the  King  formerly 
served  in  the  lowest  grade  of  the  Belgian  army. 
His    military    household    was    quite    separate 
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from  the  General   Staff  with   whose   routine  but  without  touch  of  gray.     He  does  not  look 

work  it  never  had  cause  to  interfere.     But  as  his  forty-four  years.,  and  the  out-of-door  life 

a  channel  of  communication  between  the  Bel-  of  a  commander  who  really  commands,  appears 

gian  High  Command  and  the  political  branches  to  agree  with  him. 

of    the    governments,    the    King's    privileged  He  wore  the  simple  campaign  uniform  of  a 

position  (as   I   have  frequently  been  assured)  Belgian  Lieutenant-General,  a  rank  he  shares 

was  of  inestimable  value  in  carrying  out  the  with  six  or  seven  Belgian  officers.     I  may  be 

policies  which  the  General  Staff  deemed  neces-  forgiven  for  adding  that  he  also  wore  the  con- 

sary.     This  was  especially  true  in  view  of  those  venient  rolled  cloth  puttees  that  the  English 

ministries  to  foreign  soil.      In  the  same  way,  introduced,  which  a  recent  order  of  General 

the  relations  of  the  General  Staff  with  the  Allied  de  Ceuninck's  (the  able  Belgian  War  Minister, 

High  Commands  were  facilitated  by  the  King's  who  is  somewhat  famous  as  a  martinet)  had 

prestige  and  personality,  and  above  all  of  a  con-  strictly  forbidden ! 

sideration  for  the  manifold  susceptibilities  of  The   King  speaks  English  slowly,  but  cor- 

the  foreigner  not  always  inherent  in  the  char-  rectly.     Even     when     speaking     his     native 

acter  of  the  untraveled  Belgian.  French,    he    gives    the  impression  of    a  man 

King  Albert  was  absent  in  Italy  at  the  time  who  weighs   his   words  carefully,  yet  a  frank 

of  my  arrival  at  Belgian  Headquarters  so  that  man  withal. 

my  first   audience   with    him   was   somewhat  During  our  interview  the   King  mentioned 

delayed.     1  feel  sure  my  readers  will  share  the  with   appreciation   General    Pershing's   recent 

curiosity  I  felt  in  regard  to  the  personal  traits  visit  and   spoke  with   something  nearing  en- 

of  a  King  who  was  the  actual  as  well  as  the  thusiasm  of  the  rumored  programme  for  the 

constitutional  leader  of  his  people.  debarkation  of  our  troops.     What  struck  me 

In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Brussels,  an  audience  most,  however,  was  the  way  in  which  he  ignored 

with  His  Majesty  becomes  a  matter  of  con-  our    own    dark     situation — the    thunder    of 

siderable  ceremony,  but  many  of  the  customary  the  German  guns  against  Kemmel,  which  shook 

formalities  were  waived  at   his  headquarters  the  windows  of  the  room  in  which  we  stood, 

in  the  field.     The  actual  presentation  was  per-  seemed  to  pass  unnoticed.     No  man  can  have 

formed  by  the  King's  principal  aide-de-camp  lived  through  darker,  more  threatening  days 

General    Jungbluth,    an    erect    and    soldierly  than  did  King  Albert  during  that  April  of  19 18, 

veteran  who,  in  spite  of  his  years,   I  had  fre-  and  have  remained  more  unaffectedly  serene, 

quently  seen  walking  and  riding  near  La  Panne.  After   my   audience   which    ended   without 

General  Jungbluth  enjoyed  a  privileged  posi-  further  formality,  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity 

tion  near  the  Royal  Family.     For  many  years,  for  a  talk  with   General  Jungbluth,   Colonel 

he  was  His  Majesty's  military  tutor  and  acted  Tilkaen,    and    other    officers    of    the    King's 

as  the  King's  companion  during  his  first  visit  military  household. 

to  the  United  States  in  1898.     He  has  always  We  spoke,  of  course,  of  the  King's  first  visit 

remained  one  of  his  closest  friends  and  advisers,  to  America  and  of  his  desire  to  return  there, 

perhaps  the  only  one  of  his  subjects  on  terms  After    Prince    Albert    had    visited    President 

of  real  intimacy  with  his  sovereign.  McKinley  in  Washington,  he  adopted  a  more 

The  brief  ceremonious  moment  of  my  first  convenient  and  democratic  incognito,  and  gave 
official  introduction  to  the  King  ended  in  a  himself  up  to  travel  and  study  of  commercial 
cordial  hand  shake.  The  outstanding  im-  and  industrial  matters.  He  had  long  talks  with 
pression  which  King  Albert  makes  is  invariably  James  J.  Hill  concerning  the  strategy  of  rail- 
one  of  height — height  and  dignity,  relieved  roading;  the  railroad  king  gave  this  quiet 
by  a  certain  kindly  shyness.  Even  the  pro-  young  man  his  first  lesson  of  big  business,  les- 
portions  of  his  figure  are  heroic.  He  holds  sons  which  he  later  applied  as  the  ruler  of  one 
himself  a  little  stiffly  perhaps,  for  he  is  above  of  the  most  industrious  and  mechanically 
all  else  soldierly,  but  there  is  no  touch  of  parade,  minded  people  in  the  world, 
of  the  "clank  of  shining  armour."  His  On  March  21st,  the  storm  of  the  Great  Lys 
pmce-nei  the  despair  of  sculptors  and  portrait  offensive  broke  upon  us.  For  nearly  ten  days 
painters  of  the  "official"  school,  temper  rather  the  entire  territory  of  "free  Belgium"  was 
agreeably  the  level  glance  of  his  eyes  which  are  blindly  shelled  by  the  enemy's  guns.  The 
very  blue.  His  hair  is  blond,  thinning  a  little  few  remaining  dwellers  in  Furnes,  our  nearest 
on  the  forehead  under  the  band  of  his  helmet,  neighbors,  were  chased  from  their  crumbling 
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Who  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Leopold  11,  in  1909.  He  was 
born  in  1875,  the  son  of  the  late  Prince  Philippe  de  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  and  of 
Flanders  and  of  the  late  Princess  Marie  de  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
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dwellings.  1 1  was  sad  to  see  the  havoc  wrought 
day  after  day  in  the  lovely  mediaeval  town  by 
this  bombardment,  wholly  without  military 
excuse  or  reason.  The  row  of  high  gabled 
dwellings,  dear  to  artists,  under  the  name  of 
"Spanish  houses"  were  flattened  to  the  ground 
by  a  couple  of  direct  hits.  The  brick  work 
of  the  church  in  the  Grande  Place  showed 
ghastly  red  wounds  so  livid  as  to  be  almost 
painful  to  look  upon. 

Every  highroad  in  the  vicinity  of  the  King's 
residence  at  Les  Moers  was  filled  with  refugees, 
fleeing  from  village  to  village,  as  the  wrath 
of  the  German  guns  fell  upon  them  in  turn. 
And,  as  though  to  mock  all  this  senseless  mis- 
ery, there  came  to  us  the  early  spring-time 
beauty  of  the  orchards,  even-  tree  holding  up 
its  bouquet  of  blossoms. 

For  the  first  fortnight  in  April,  we  literally 
lay  in  the  path  of  the  storm  that  was  sweeping 
down  on  Dunkirk  and  the  coast  ports.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  reminded  the  British  troops  that 
they  were  fighting  "with  their  backs  to  the 
wall."  The  Belgians  fought  with  their  backs 
to  the  cold  waters  of  the  Channel  and  the 
North  Sea!  During  this  time,  I  frequently 
met  the  automobile  of  our  royal  Commander- 
in-Chief  always  along  the  roads  leading  to  the 
most  threatened  points  of  the  Belgian  line,  now 
lengthened  to  the  extreme  limit  of  safety  in 
order  to  relieve  the  British  troops  north  of 
Ypres.  Then  suddenly,  following  the  "affair 
of  Kippe,"  an  engagement  to  which  history 
will  refer  as  the  turning  point  of  the  great 
Lys  drive,  the  roads  and  highways  of  "free 
Belgium"  became  filled  with  sullen  columns 
of  marching  feld-grau  following  as  prisoners 
the  very  roads  they  had  so  confidently  thought 
to  tread  as  victors  a  few  days  before. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  came  the  wel- 
come rumor  of  the  arrival  in  Europe  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  seemingly  miraculous  numbers. 
Many  of  these  were  billeted  in  the  area  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  our  rear.  These  proofs 
of  substantial  American  aid  filled  the  whole 
population  of  "free  Belgium,"  both  civilian 
and  military,  with  the  liveliest  anticipations. 
Indeed,  1  was  constantly  asked  to  confirm  this 
goodness  until  the  actual  arrival  of  the  30th 
American  Division  at  Waton  on  Belgian  soil, 
and  the  27th  in  the  neighboring  sector,  placed 
the  matter  beyond  further  doubt.  As  the 
30th  Division  was  under  the  direct  command 
of  the  British  during  this  period  of  their  train- 
ing, I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  presenting 


its  commander,  General  Lewis,  to  their  Majes- 
ties, who  visited  the  Americans  at  their  camp 
and  were  much  impressed,  as  indeed  was  every- 
one, by  their  physique  and  appearance.  How- 
ever, 1  accompanied  General  Lewis  on  a  visit 
to  the  Belgian  front,  where  he  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  system  of  inundations,  a  highly 
technical  mode  of  defensive  warfare  which  the 
Belgian  Staff  had  brought  to  a  state  of  high 
perfection. 

Although  these  divisions  soon  left  us  to  take 
a  glorious  part  in  the  defense  of  the  heights 
about  Kemmel,  the  effect  of  their  heartening 
presence  remained.  A  visit  by  General  Bliss, 
the  American  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, was  also  much  appreciated 
by  the  Belgian  Headquarters  Staff.  General 
Bliss  had  a  long  interview  with  King  Albert, 
and  was  followed  by  other  American  officers 
who  were  sent  to  study  the  defences  of  the 
Belgian  front. 

But  as  though  realizing  the  failure  of  all 
their  determined  sacrifice,  the  enemy  still 
vented  their  spite  in  bombardments  of  the  Bel- 
gian rear  areas.  La  Panne  suffered  on  several 
occasions  from  these  displays  of  ill  humor. 

Undisturbed,  however,  by  these  emblems 
of  German  hate  the  King  and  the  Royal  family 
returned  for  their  usual  summer  season  at 
the  simple  villa  which  they  occupied  at  the 
far  end  of  the  town.  1  suppose  somewhere  in 
the  cellars  of  this  modest  establishment  a  bomb- 
proof had  been  erected  to  shelter  the  Queen 
and  the  little  Princess  in  these  moments  of 
sudden  danger — it  was  difficult  to  imagine  the 
kingly  Albert  descending  into  one  of  our 
La  Panne  "funk  holes." 

On  July  4th  a  review  was  held  at  the  Belgian 
Headquarters  at  Houthen  in  honor  of  the 
American  national  holiday.  It  was  King 
Albert's  desire  to  pay  this  tribute  not  only  to 
the  reinforcements  we  were  contributing  to  the 
war  but  also  to  the  American  men  and  women 
who  had  upheld  Belgium's  cause  ever  since 
1914. 

Among  other  units  of  the  Belgian  army 
represented  was  a  battalion  of  dismounted 
cavalry  with  the  regimental  colors  which  had 
been  decorated  the  day  before  with  the  Order 
of  Leopold  for  their  part  in  the  engagement  at 
Kippe. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  King 
and  Queen  crossed  the  Channel  in  sea-planes 
to  England,  where  they  visited  Admiral 
Rodman  and  inspected  the  American   Fleet. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH 

Formerly  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria.  She  is  the  mother  of  three  children — Prince 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  has  fought  during  the  war  as  a  private 
in  the  Belgian  army;  Prince  Charles,  Count  of  Flanders;  and  Princess  Marie-Jose 
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In  preparation  for  the  great  strategical  move- 
ment planned  by  the  High  Command  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  relief  of  the  Channel  Ports, 
troops  now  began  converging  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  back  area  upon  given  points 
of  the  Belgian  front.  In  the  daytime  these 
were  to  be  found  sleeping  hidden  from  the 
enemy's  airmen  beneath  the  sheltering  shad- 
ows of  orchards  and  hedge  rows.  The  move- 
ments of  the  artillery  and  baggage  trains  were 
carried  out  with  equal  precaution — during 
daylight  hours  these  remained  concealed  in 
woods  and  villages  along  the  route. 

In  the  new  headquarters  of  the  army 
of  Flanders  we  did  our  best  to  maintain 
the  illusions  of  a  quiet  sector  in  which 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  routine  was 
likely  to  occur. 

A'  single  shot  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of 
September  28,  19 18,  from  one  of  the  monitors 
of  the  British  Dunkirk  flotilla,  which  had  crept 
silently  down  the  coast  during  the  night  to 
take  a  position  opposite  La  Panne,  gave  the  long 
expected  signal  for  starting  the  attack  that 
ended  with  pushing  the  Germans  out  of  Bel- 
gium. All  during  the  days  that  followed, 
King  Albert  was  up  early  and  late,  going  and 
returning,  receiving  reports  and  sending  mes- 
sages. It  was  a  different  Belgium  that  was 
being  freed  than  the  one  that  had  been  overrun 
four  years  before,  but  it  was  Belgium,  and  the 
people  who  had  been  under  the  control  of  the 
invader  were  wild  with  delight  at  the  coming 
of  their  army. 

THE   FORMAL  ENTRY  INTO  BRUGES 

A  FEW  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Ger- 
mans from  Bruges,  King  Albert  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  their  formal  entry  into  the 
ancient  city  and  afterward  took  up  their 
residence  in  a  fine  old  chateau  in  the  suburbs. 
It  was  here  that  we  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating His  Majesty  upon  the  Armistice 
and  shortly  after  that  memorable  event  1  was 
detailed  to  accompany  him  to  Ghent.  Most  of 
the  officers  at  Headquarters  who  were  able  to 
do  so,  had,  however,  already  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  to  cross  the  inundated  areas 
and  the  shell-torn  No  Man's  Land  which  had 
so  long  separated  the  enemy  battle-fronts  in 
Flanders  to  visit  the  mysterious  territory  be- 
hind the  old  German  lines. 

The  day  following  the  German  retirement 
found  a  hastily  repaired  highway  near  Dixe- 
mude  crowded  with  a  motley  procession  of 


automobiles  and  ambulances  loaded  down  with 
military  sight-seers  of  every  rank  and  branch 
of  the  Allied  services — from  a  British  admiral 
to  the  humble  Belgian  jass,  anxiously  return- 
ing after  four  years  for  news  of  his  home 
and  family.  Leaving  the  dismal  stretches  of 
drowned  meadow  land  where  inundations  which 
had  formed  so  important  a  part  of  the  Belgian 
defenses  were  fast  draining  seaward,  we  passed 
along  a  fairly  well  paved  road  where  not  a  wheel 
had  turned  since  19 14.  Then  rolling  through  a 
gap  cut  in  the  German  front-line  we  found  our- 
selves at  last  in  the  mysterious  land  which  had 
been  occupied  Belgium.  Through  the  ruined  vil- 
lages whose  names  recalled  familiar  places  on 
our  maps,  along  roads  marked  with  German 
signs  generally  beginning  with  the  magic  word 
verboten,  we  came  at  last  to  villages  and  farm 
houses  inhabited  by  a  silently  watchful  peas- 
antry— polite  almost  to  servility,  as  though 
not  wholly  certain  that  a  German  schiit^en 
might  not  suddenly  appear  to  drag  these 
visitors  in  unfamiliar  uniform  off  to  the 
kommandantur . 

In  one  place  we  came  upon  a  group  of  school 
children  being  taught  to  cheer  by  the  village 
priest,  for  after  the  long  months  of  unnatural 
repression  many  a  Belgian  child  seemed  afraid 
to  raise  his  voice  even  to  welcome  the  return 
of  his  own  countrymen. 

Bruges,  the  splendid  old  Gothic  capital  of 
Flanders,  we  found  almost  intact,  Indeed, 
the  great  square  before  the  belfry,  aflame 
with  the  red,  orange,  and  black  standard  of 
Belgium  stood  as  I  had  seen  it  twenty  years 
before.  Where  the  loyal  population  had  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  these  precious  emblems  of 
their  nationality  will  always  remain  a  mystery. 
Even  more  curious  was  the  display  of  copper 
utensils  which  many  of  the  burghers  proudly 
hung  from  their  window  after  having  hidden 
this  precious  metal  for  four  years  from  the 
greed  of  the  invader. 

The  story  of  the  return  of  King  Albert  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  their  loyal  capital  after 
their  four  years  of  glorious  exile  has  been 
repeated  at  such  length  that  I  shall  but  briefly 
describe  these  events  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  participant  in  this  unforgettable  cere- 
mony. 

The  long  expected  day  dawned  clear  and 
cloudless.  At  the  King's  desire  the  route 
of  the  procession  had  been  fixed  so  that  every 
quarter  of  the  town,  both  rich  and  poor,  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  greeting  the  returning 
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KING    ALBERT    IN    THE    FIELD 
Signing  the  visitors'  book  on  a  visit  to  the  British  front  in  Flanders 


sovereigns.  The  rendezvous  where  the  pro- 
cession formed  was  in  one  of  the  older  quarters 
of  Brussels  where  the  high  gabled  roofs  of  the 
houses  almost  met  overhead.  Lord  Athlone 
(Queen  Mary's  brother),  Chief  of  the  British 
Military  Mission,  General  Rouquerolles  of  the 
French  Mission,  and  myself  representing  the 
foreign  armies,  rode  just  behind  the  royal  party, 
the  latter  following  General  Gillain,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Belgian  Army. 

Until  the  bridge  which  divides  old  Brussels 
from  the  newer  quarter  of  the  town  was  reached 
the  narrow  streets  were  so  crowded  that  the 
procession  was  obliged  to  proceed  at  a  foot 
pace  with  frequent  stops  to  allow  the  soldiers 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  royal  party.  The 
shouts  of  these  worthy  burghers,  the  wild 
waving  of  myriads  of  little  flags,  whose  colors 
of  red,  orange,  and  black  flickered  like  flame 
far  down  the  narrow  lane  ahead  of  us,  made  an 
unforgettable  picture.  At  the  bridge  the  tall 
King  leaned  down  from  his  horse  to  clasp  the 
hand  of  Burgomaster  Max  who  came  forward 
to  welcome  him  while  the  crowd  shouted  itself 
hoarse  at  the  meeting  of  these  two  men,  Max 


who  represents  Brussels,  Albert  who  had  be- 
come the  living  symbol  of  heroic  Belgium. 

With  a  crash  of  brass  and  the  blare  of  bugles, 
the  procession  swept  into  the  broad  place  before 
the  People's  Palace  on  the  balcony  of  which 
sat  General  Pershing  as  the  nation's  honored 
guest.  Here  the  royal  party  took  its  station 
for  the  review  against  a  rainbow  background 
of  Allied  flags. 

A  battalion  of  the  38th  stepping  out  with 
the  short  quick  step  of  the  American  infantry, 
led  the  march  past  in  the  place  of  honor, 
British  marines,  Scotch  pipers,  and  horizon 
blue  French  infantry  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Hardly  had  the  heavy  guns 
of  our  Allied  forces  streaked  with  their  strange 
camouflage  of  green  and  yellow  rumbled  by, 
when  the  moment  came  for  which  the  whole 
vast  crowd  had  waited  four  years  to  see. 
Sunburned  and  weather  beaten — each  officer 
wreathed  with  flowers,  each  soldier  bearing  a 
bouquet  on  the  barrel  of  his  rifle,  hardened  to 
steel  by  four  years  of  unyielding  defense — 
the  army  of  the  Yser  filed  before  its  King. 
Belgium  was  once  more  free. 
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IN  COUNTLESS  American  homes  and 
Red  Cross  work-rooms,  millions  of  Amer- 
ican women  have  been  making  garments 
during  the  past  two  years  for  refugees, 
exiled  from  their  homes  by  the  German 
invasion.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  what  is 
happening  to  these  refugees?  Where  are  they? 
How  are  they  living?  They  are  going  back,  of 
course — back  to  what  was  home.  There  they 
are  living  like  pioneers,  almost  like  cave-men, 
in  huts,  shelters,  cellars,  basements,  barracks, 
patched  up  portions  of  brick  walls,  lean-tos — 
in  any  and  every  way  except  a  healthful  and 
comfortable  way.  The  Germans  are  going  to 
pay  for  the  damage  in  the  war  zone?  Yes, 
perhaps,  in  part,  in  money,  but  for  all  this 
living  in  darkness,  dampness,  crowding,  isola- 
tion, and  discomfort,  the  unhappy  refugees 
and  their  children  must  pay,  now  and  in  the 
future,  in  sickness,  in  reduced  efficiency,  in 
unrest,  and  in  bitterness. 

There  are  three  stages  in  the  refugee's  his- 
tory: (i)  his  hurried  leave-taking  and  journey, 
a  matter  of  a  few  days;  (2)  his  period  of  exile, 
a  matter  of  a  few  years;  (3)  his  improvised 
shelter  during  the  long  period  of  reconstruction, 
a  matter  of  a  few  decades.  Recall  for  a  mo- 
ment what  he  has  been  through  since  19 14. 
'The  Germans  are  coming!"  These  ter- 
rifying words  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  hundreds  of  cities  and  villages  in  northern 
France  in  August,  191 4.  It  was  a  case  of  leav- 
ing hastily  or  hiding  in  the  cellar.  Three 
million  hid;  a  million  and  a  half  went. 

They  looked  longingly  at  their  cherished 
possessions,  their  tidy  homes,  the  many  things 
made  with  their  own  hands,  their  animals, 
their  crops,  their  fields,  the  church  spire  in  the 
village.  They  picked  up  one  thing;  laid  it 
down;  took  up  another;  and  then  another. 
''No,  it  can't  be  taken;  it  is  too  heavy.     It 


must  be  left.  We  must  walk,  and  the  road  is 
long."  Hurriedly  tying  up  in  a  rough  bundle 
a  few  of  the  most  necessary  and  most  treasured 
articles,  they  started  down  the  road.  They 
took  with  them  perhaps  a  goat,  or  a  few  chick- 
ens. The  dogs  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the 
refugees.  It  was  picturesque  but  heartbreak- 
ing. One  old  lady  with  her  dog  burst  into 
tears,  saying,  "The  dog  is  all  I  have  left.  My 
husband  and  four  sons  have  been  killed  in  the 
war."  One  woman  had  eleven  children  and 
her  old  grandmother  of  ninety,  each  member 
of  the  party  carrying  something.  One  woman 
had  fourteen  children,  all  clean  and  neat— 
the  oldest  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
seventeen  days.  This  baby  was  born  in  a  tent 
while  she  was  fleeing  from  her  home  which  had 
been  bombed,  and  in  which  her  husband  had 
been  killed.  Another  old  woman  with  a  verv 
kindly  face  was  the  mother  of  eighteen  children. 
Her  sons  were  in  the  army  and  her  only 
daughter  had  been  taken  by  the  Germans. 
She  had  with  her  two  very  pretty  curly  haired 
little  girls,  aged  five  and  seven  years,  whose 
mother  had  been  killed  by  a  bomb  and  whose 
father  had  been  killed  in  battle.  She  had 
reared  eighteen  children  but  when  asked 
casually,  "Are  you  going  to  keep  those  little 
girls?"  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes  and  she 
said,  Oui,  Oui;  les  pauvres  enfants,  (Yes,  Yes; 
the  poor  children).  In  the  confusion  of  the 
flight  many  families  were  separated.  Babies 
were  born  by  the  roadside  and  mothers  walked 
for  miles  with  children  only  a  few  days  old 
in  their  arms.  An  undersized  man  carried  on 
his  back  a  heavy  daughter,  aged  twenty,  who 
was  unable  to  walk. 

Arrived  at  their  destination,  things  were  not 
much  better.  They  thought  the  war  would 
soon  be  over  and  any  old  shelter  would  do 
temporarily.     It   had   to  be  any  old   shelter 
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THE    BED    LINE 

In  the  large  open  square  of  Armentieres  the  refugees  in  this  line  are  awaiting  the  distribution  of  beds  by  the  military 
authorities  from  the  temporary  barrack  seen  at  the  left.      In   the  background  are  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 


because  nobody  was  expecting  them.  The 
houses  were  already  occupied  and  there  re- 
mained only  barns,  sheds,  abandoned  convents, 
unused  factories,  and  so  on.  The  refugees 
kept  coming  and  everybody  moved  up  closer 
and  closer.  Many  of  the  native  families 
doubled  up.  The  war  could  not  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before, 
but  it  could  make  two  families  live  where  only 
one  lived  before,  on  a  scale  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  People  do  not  like  to  be 
crowded  and  the  natives  were  not  happy  in 
receiving  all  these  newcomers.  There  was 
not  work  enough  and  frequently  not  food 
enough  to  go  around.  The  newcomers  talked 
differently  and  lived  differently — and  the  natives 
wished  they  would  go  home.  Weeks  passed 
into  months  and  months  into  years.  The 
"temporary"  stay  of  those  who  went  in  19 14 
was  prolonged  to  four  and  a  half  or  five  years. 
Then  that  gray  German  flood  swept  on  farther 
in  early  19 18  and  another  half  million  refugees 
came  along.  Everybody,  natives  and  the 
earlier  refugees,  crowded  up  still  closer.  Food 
was  scarce,  prices  soared  higher  and  higher, 
and  there  was  nobodv  to  look  after  those  who 


were  sick.  People  helped,  of  course.  The 
government  voted  them  an  allowance.  Good 
people  formed  relief  committees.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  came  along  in  the  autumn  of 
19 1 7  and  set  up  an  extensive  relief  work  in 
every  region.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
the  refugees  had  a  very  unhappy  time  of  it 
and  looked  forward  longingly  to  the  day  when 
they  might  go  home. 

Finally,  the  time  came.  The  fighting  ended, 
but  it  was  early  winter  and  the  government 
told  them  not  to  go  back  yet.  As  well  tell 
a  ripe  apple  not  to  fall.  The  pull  of  the  home 
tie  was  stronger  than  everything  else  and 
streams  of  refugees  began  to  trickle  slowly 
back.  By  the  middle  of  April,  1919,  five 
months  after  the  fighting  ceased,  about  one 
fifth  of  the  refugees  had  returned — to  what? 
Homes?  Yes,  if  latitude  and  longitude  made 
a  home.     There  was  nothing  left  but  locality* 

The  calamity  that  had  befallen  them  was  not 
due  in  the  remotest  degree  to  any  fault  of  theirs. 
They  happened  to  have  been  in  the  way  of 
something  which  set  out  to  master  the  world. 
If  the  world  had  taken  them  by  the  hand  and 
led  them  back  to  homes  fully  rebuilt,  fields 


WAR  S    WILDERNESS — 

Site  of  the  former  village  of  Hooge  near  Ypres,  Belgium. 
There  are  many  square  miles  like  this  in  northern  France,  to 
which  the  refugees  are  returning.     Note  the  five  destroyed — 


— REACHES   THE,    HORIZON 

— tanks,  the  shell  holes  filled  with  water,  and  the  ruined  barbed 
wire  entanglements.  The  ground  is  treacherous  with  mines 
and  unexploded  ammunition  of  every  sort 
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AT   THE    FOOT   OF   VIMY    RIDGE 

A  dugout  is  occupied  by  this  family  during  the  time  that  their  house  is  being  built  out  of  the  corrugated  iron  in  the 
vicinity.     The  stovepipe  at  the  right  protrudes  apparently  from  the  ground  but  in  reality  from  the  home  of  this  fami'y 


in  perfect  order,  everything  'completely  re- 
stored, it  would  still  have  been  in  their  debt 
for  the  horrors  of  leaving,  for  all  the  wearing 
anxiety  and  hardships  of  four  and  a  half  years 
of  exile  from  home. 

The  writer  made  a  ten-day  trip  through  the 
French  and  Belgium  war  zone  in  April  to  see, 
at  first  hand,  how  these  pioneers  were  faring, 
and  especially  in  what  kind  of  places  they 
were  living.  The  official  photographer  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  Survey  Mission  has 
recorded  with  a  wealth  of  convincing  detail  the 
picturesque,  pathetic,  and  grotesque  expedients 
to  which  these  resourceful  peacetime  pioneers 
in  the  war  zone  have  resorted. 

The  first  and  most  vivid  impression  from 
a  visit  to  the  stricken  area  is  the  tremendous 
amount  of  it.  The  sheer  volume  of  destruc- 
tion in  this  area  surpasses  anything  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  the  fastest 
auto,  we  traveled  for  ten  days  from  early  morn- 
ing  until  dark,  stopping  a  few  minutes  here 
and  there  at  most  interesting  spots,  chatting 
hastily  with  mayors,  relief  workers,  and  with 
the  refugee-pioneers,  and  during  the  entire 
period  saw  nothing  but  devastation.  We  worked 


with  the  utmost  speed  for  ten  days  and  then 
had  covered  only  half  the  distance  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  line.  The  impression 
is  somewhat  like  that  of  riding  over  our  western 
prairies:  one  becomes  almost  terrified  with 
sheer  extent — one  wonders,  will  it  ever  come 
to  an  end?  The  very  magnitude  of  it  paralyzes 
even  the  mere  effort  to  describe  it,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  rebuilding,  or  even  of  making  plans  for 
rebuilding. 

The  second  strongest  impression  is  that  of 
the  great  variety  of  conditions.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  make  any  general  statement  about  the 
war  zone  except  that  it  is  a  succession  of  infinite 
variety.  At  one  moment  you  may  be  passing 
through  a  region  in  which  the  fields  are  appar- 
ently in  perfect  condition  and,  if  not  ready 
for  the  harvest,  at  least  are  ready  for  the  plow. 
The  next  moment  you  enter  a  region  where  the 
land  is  one  succession  of  shell  holes.  Rocks, 
stone,  and  sterile  c|ay  of  the  under-soil  to  the 
depth  of  four  to  six  feet  have  been  scattered 
over  the  top  soil.  Unexploded  shells,  hand 
grenades,  and  other  munitions  lie  scattered 
about;  many  others  are  just  underneath  the 
surface  and  at  a  stroke  of  a  pick  or  shovel  may 
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THE    HEART  OF  THE    SOMME    BATTLEFIELD 

There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  yet  the  strength  of  the  home  ties  has  inspired 
the  two  men  in  the  picture  to  return,  and  plan  a  shelter  for  themselves  where  once  they  had  a  home 


easily  blow  one  into  bits.  There  are  many 
regions  in  which  one  sees  only  this  desolation  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Where  the  fighting 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  nature 
has  begun  to  hide  the  ugliness  and  shame  by  a 
scanty  covering  of  weeds  and  grass. 

The  buildings,  too,  show  every  degree  of 
damage  in  the  most  haphazard  fashion. 
One  city  will  be  nothing  but  a  heap  of  bricks, 
sticks,  mortar,  and  stones — the  next  may  be 
wholly  intact.  In  the  same  city  one  section 
may  be  completely  destroyed  and  another 
partly  so.  On  the  same  street  some  of  the 
houses  may  be  in  complete  ruins,  others  par- 
tially destroyed,  and  still  others  almost  unin- 
jured. We  can  only  describe  it  in  such  terms 
as  these;  in  what  we  might  call  the  county  of 
Cambrai,  there  are  74  villages  and  cities  in 
which  the  destruction  ranges  from  5  to  40 
per  cent.,  14  in  which  it  is  from  40  to  90  per 
cent;  and  21  in  which  it  is  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.  A  great  variety  of  facts  enter  in :  whether 
the  Allies  or  the  Germans  made  any  serious 
attempt  at  resistance  in  this  particular  locality; 
how  near  it  was  to  the  line  of  trenches;  whether 
it  was  an  important  place  from  a  military  point 


of  view.  Heavy  artillery  can  completely 
destroy  a  city  twenty  miles  back  of  the 
lines,  but  it  rarely  does  so.  The  number  of 
big  guns  is  limited  and  their  lifetime  short. 
There  are  villages  and  towns  very  close  to  the 
trenches  which  show  little  destruction. 

Nearly  always,  conditions  are  very  much 
worse  than  they  at  first  appear  to  be.  Re- 
peatedly as  we  approached  a  town  we  thought, 
'This  place  seems  to  have  escaped."  The 
buildings  appeared  to  be  standing,  yet  as  we 
entered  the  town  and  went  into  the  buildings, 
we  found  only  a  ghost  of  a  city.  The  walls, 
and  perhaps  even  the  roofs  might  be  standing, 
but  the  interiors  were  a  mass  of  tangled  wreck- 
age. Any  one  who  has  ever  undertaken  to 
repair  a  dilapidated  house  will  appreciate  that 
it  always  costs  a  great  deal  more  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  damage  does  not  need  to  be  very 
extensive  to  make  it  cheaper  to  tear  away 
and  build  anew.  Whole  areas  and  cities,  that 
to  the  casual  observer  at  a  little  distance  ap- 
pear almost  unharmed,  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  the  radical  method  of  completing  the  work 
of  demolition  and  building  anew  from  the 
bottom  up. 
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ONE   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT    BARRACKS 
This  house  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  been  erected  to  alleviate  the  homeless  condition  of  the  people  of  Perenchies 


THE    HOMECOMING 

An  entrance  lo  the  quarters  of  a  thrifty  couple  in  Lens.      They  are  planning  to  occupy  it  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time 


THE    HUNT    FOR    A    HOME 
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To  this  crazy  patchwork,  these  bewildering  light   and   ventilation.      But   in   many   places 

and  planless  areas  of  contradictions,  this  con-  no  buildings  are  left  standing  to  be  repaired 

elusion  to  an  orgy  of  blind  destruction,  the  and  no  walls  against  which  lean-tos  may  be 

weary,    depressed    refugees    return.       If   it    is  built.     Resourcefulness  must  be  pitted  against 

difficult  to  make  any  general  statement  about  complete  destruction, 
the  devastation,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  make 
any  general  statement  about  how  the  returned 

refugees  are  living.     They  are  living  in  every  pHE  first  thing  the  refugee   always  does 

possible  way,  except  ways  of  comfort,  health,  1  when  he  returns  to  the  ruin  of  his  home 

and  efficiency.  is  to  begin  to  dig.     He  may  have  buried  some 

treasures  before  leaving,  or  he  may  be  following 

THE    FIRST   STEP    IN    REBUILDING  SQme    instinct    tQ    $ee   what    there    js    under    thg 

THE  first  and  obvious  resort  is  to  repair  piles   of   brick,    stone,  and  splinters.     In    the 

any  parts  of  buildings  that  may  still  be  process  of  digging  he  may  discover  a  hole  and, 

standing  and  which,  by  any  resourcefulness,  following  up  the  hole,  he  may  find  that  the 

can  be  made  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow,  but  heavy  brick  foundation    of   the   basement   or 

repairs  have  to  be  made  under  extraordinary  sub-cellar    has    withstood    all    the    rack    and 

conditions.     New  building  materials  are  not  ruin   above.     A   bright   thought    strikes   him. 

to  be  had,  and  if  they  were  to  be  had,  they  Here  is  something  that  will  at  least  keep  off 

could  not  be  transported.     Window  glass  does  the  rain.     He  clears  away  the  opening  a  little 

not  exist.     The  gaping  holes,  where  the  win-  more,  arranges  a  few  steps,  finds  a  few  bits  of 

dows  had  been,  are  filled  up  in  a  variety  of  furniture   here  and  there,    and    installs    him- 

ways.     For  a  moment  we  thought  we  were  back  self  and  family  in  "temporary"  underground 

in  Serbia,  when  we  saw  what  had  been  windows  quarters.     This  is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case 

now  solid  brick  walls,  though  perhaps  the  brick  in  the  larger  cities  which  have  been  completely 

had  been  laid  without  mortar.     We  had  seen  destroyed.     In  the  great  coal  mining  centre 

this  for  three  hundred  miles  along  the  central  of  Lens,  where  the  destruction  was  one  hundred 

highway  of  Serbia,  but  no,  this  was  Belgium  per  cent,  complete  and  where  simply  to  clear 

and  France.     The  windows,  never  very  num-  away  the  rubbish  from  the  roads,  would  occupy 

erous  or  plentiful  (for  had  there  not  been  a  a  large  number  of  men  a  long  time,  one  might 

tax  on  windows?)  were  now,  except  perhaps  for  ride  through  the  city  on  one  of  the  very  few 

a  little  space  at  the  bottom,  solid  brick  wall,  roads  which  have  been  cleared  up  and  think 

In   the  next  building,   perhaps,   the  windows  it  still  completely  deserted.     Looking  closely 

would    be    partly    boarded    up,    partly    cov-  one  may  see  here  and  there  a  tiny  wisp  of 

ered  with  corrugated  iron  salvaged  from  the  smoke  seeming  to  come  from  the  midst  of  the 

battlefield,   partly  by  heavy  building   paper,  ruins.     Looking  closer  it  may  be  seen  that  this 

and  partly  by  a  thick,  opaque  oilcloth,  with  smoke  comes  from  a  bit  of  stove-pipe  projecting 

perhaps    one    tiny    square    through   which    a  a  foot  or  so  above  the  rubbish.     Looking  about, 

precious  bit  of  glass  found  somewhere  around  as  one  may  have  done  in  a  country  pasture  for 

the  premises  admits  a  few  rays  of  light.     Oft-  the  hole  into  which  a  woodchuck  had  disap- 

times  portions  of  walls  were  left  standing  and  peared,  one  sees  a  path  and  following  it,  finds 

can  be  made  to  serve  as  a  side,  or  as  a  side  and  a  tiny  hole  leading  down  into  the  blackness, 

an  end,  or  even  perhaps  as  a  side  and  both  It   is   the  vestibule  of  a   human   habitation, 

ends  of  a  lean-to,  so  that  a  roof  plus  one  or  two  Sound  the  horn  of  the  automobile  and,  here 

or  three  sides  makes  a  tiny  room  in  which  an  and  there  amid  the  ruins,  women,  children,  and 

entire  family  finds  a  kind  of  shelter.     In  this  old  men  appear  as  if  by  magic.     It  seems  un- 

tiny  space,  the  windows  ordinarily  are  without  canny,   like  the  emergence  of  the   beasts  of 

glass.     A  blanket  may  be  hung  up  at  night  or  the  fields  from  their  holes.     But  they  have  no 

boards  nailed  together  may  keep  out  the  rain,  other  place  to  lay  their  heads.     A  few  hundred 

but  they  also  keep  out  the  air.     Just  when  a  families  have  already  returned   to   Lens  and 

special  effort  is  being  made  throughout  France  have  become  cave  dwellers.     They  think,  of 

and  Belgium  to  teach  the  importance  of  light  course,  that  this  will  be  very  temporary;  that 

and  ventilation  in  the  prevention  of  disease,  very  soon  a  lot  of  reconstruction  will  appear 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  forced  to  from  somewhere;  that  reconstructed  railways 

live  in  shelters  which  effectually  exclude  both  with    extemporized    rolling    stock,    will    bring 
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building  materials  summoned  into  existence  and  resolution,  no  matter  how  urgent  the  needs 
by  fiat,  to  be  made  into  a  new  Lens.  Someday  might  be.  When  tremendous  reconstruction 
there  will  be  a  new  Lens,  but  not  at  once,  nor  responsibilities,  that  no  human  beings  could 
for  a  long  time.  Alas,  the  men  who  might  live  up  to,  had  been  parceled  out  to  this,  that, 
repair  these  railways,  prepare  the  raw  materials,  and  the  other  department,  when  plans  had 
clear  away  the  rubbish,  and  put  up  the  new  been  drawn  and  contracts  had  been  let  for 
buildings  in  this  and  the  thousands  of  other  endless  numbers  of  barracks,  there  still  re- 
similar  cities  and  villages,  are  resting  in  the  soil  mained  the  reconstruction  of  the  local  govern- 
of  France,  of  Belgium,  of  Italy,  of  Greece,  ment  through  which  Paris  had  to  work, 
and  of  Serbia.  The  Germans  are  to  rebuild  Buildings  and  bridges  and  railroads  were  not 
France?  Yes,  but  the  soil  of  northern  France  the  only  things  destroyed  in  the  devastated 
is  dotted  with  the  graves  of  Germans  as  well,  areas.  Along  with  these  went  the  whole 
There  are  not  men  enough  in  Europe  to  go  structure  of  government  and  of  organized  corn- 
around,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  assigned,  munity  life,  the  slow  developments  of  centuries 
and  we  all  know  in  our  hearts  that  one,  two,  of  quiet,  rather  static  living.  When  the  mayors 
three,  yes,  a  dozen,  or  twenty  years  will  elapsk  came  back  they  came  to  empty  shells  of  build- 
before  those  who  in  this  war  were  refugees,  ings  or  to  none  at  all.  They  had  no  funds,  no 
will  all  again  occupy  real  homes.  The  exile  budgets,  no  records,  no  resources,  no  staff, 
which  they  hoped  would  be  only  a  few  weeks  nothing — yet  they  had  to  be  the  little  fathers 
and  which  proved  to  be  as  many  years,  was  of  their  localities.  Everybody  looked  to  them 
indeed  temporary  compared  with  the  hardships  to  make  the  necessary  connections  with  the 
they  will  have  patiently  to  endure  before  the  great  authorities  at  Paris  and  to  get  for  their 
industrial  and  mining  cities  and  the  agricul-  people  their  share  of  the  reconstruction  service, 
tural  regions  of  France  are  again  what  they  That  they  usually  looked  in  vain  was  not 
were  when  the  storm  broke.  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  mayors  or  of  the 

ministers  at  Paris  or  of  anybody.     The  job 

temporary   barracks  was  an  jmpossjble  one.    One  of  the  veteran 

BUT  here  and  there,  in  the  regions  of  com-  relief  workers  in  devastated  France  wrote  re- 
plete destruction,  one  sees  a  wooden  cently,  "  The  prospect  of  next  winter  stretches 
barrack.  In  peace  time  it  would  have  been  a  before  me  like  a  hideous  nightmare.  This  one 
poor  excuse  for  stables  for  animals.  Now  it  was  bad  enough,  but  how  are  the  peasants  to 
represents  the  acme  of  comfort  for  human  live  through  the  hardships  of  next  winter? 
beings.  If  they  are  especially  fortunate,  it  One  revolts  before  the  fearful  sufferings  and 
may  have  a  window  or  two,  and  may  have  even  sacrifices  still  to  be  made.  If  they  do  not  re- 
a  partition  dividing  it  into  two  or  three  rooms,  turn  they  are  not  entitled  to  war  indemnities. 
This  is  the  highest  form  of  reconstruction  in  They  are  returning  by  the  hundreds  but  the 
these  regions  at  present.  It  is  the  official  plan  illusion  that,  when  the  end  of  the  war  came, 
for  the  temporary  housing  of  the  people  of  rebuilding  would  immediately  be  begun  or  that 
the  war  zone.  These  barracks  were  to  be  barracks  would  be  forth  coming,  is  rapidly 
manufactured  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  vanishing.  It  simply  cannot  be  done.  Closely 
set  up  in  order  that  the  people  might  return  as  I  have  lived  to  the  problem,  I  am  beginning 
and  from  this  vantage  ground  begin  the  tilling  to  realize  now  that  France  came  very  near 
of  their  fields  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  per-  perishing." 
manent  homes.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 

that  these  barracks  are  nevertheless  few  and  THE  COMPLETE  destruction 
far  between.  The  government  of  France  is  A  LTHOUGH  the  refugees  are  returning  to 
tired  out.  It  accomplished  marvels  during  J\  a  region  which  was  one  of  dense  popula- 
the  war.  It  worked  under  the  highest  degree  tions,  of  highly  developed  industries,  of  highly 
of  nerve  strain,  with  feverish  haste,  to  meet  one  organized  social  and  political  life,  they  find 
appalling  emergency  after  another.  It  endured  nothing.  There  is  no  municipal  government, 
this  strain  for  weeks  and  months  and  years,  There  is  no  post-office,  no  shops,  no  schools, 
knowing  that  it  must  come  to  an  end.  When  no  hospitals,  no  churches.  Life  is  as  self- 
it  did  come  to  an  end,  it  was  simply  impossible  contained  and  depends  as  much  upon  individual 
to  go  on  at  such  a  pace.  There  had  to  be  effort  and  resourcefulness  as  it  did  in  the  virgin 
a   period    of    rest,    and   renewal   of   strength  forest.     It  will  be  fascinating  to  observe  the 
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THE    AREA    OF    DEVASTATION    IN    BELGIUM    AND   NORTHERN    FRANCE 

The  shaded  area  contains  practically  all  the  greatly  devastated  districts  and  ruined  cities,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  in  Belgium  such  as  Louvain.  Verdun,  Rbeims,  Camhrai,  Arras,  Lille,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  are  centres  of 
heavy  destruction,  while  in  a  number  of  heavily  shelled  districts  such  as  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  Ypres,  every  mark 
of  human  habitation  is  completely  obliterated 


gradual  reestablishment  of  organized  life  in 
these  regions.  Apparently  it  will  be  instinctive 
and  competitive,  rather  than  conscious  and 
cooperative. 

The  first  sign  which  one  sees  everywhere  is 
"Estaminet,"  (saloon  or  bar).  One  sees  this 
sign  scrawled  with  chalk  in  irregular  letters 
on  the  door  of  a  rough  hut  made  of  boards  or 
of  pieces  of  corrugated  iron.  Long  before  there 
is  any  evidence  of  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  shop, 
a  church,  or  a  meeting  place  of  any  sort,  one 
finds  the  estaminet  with  its  liquors,  its  coffee, 
tea,  and  chocolate,  and  perhaps  food.     One 


wonders  whether  some  central  interest,  pos- 
sibly that  which  supplies  the  liquors,  is  promot- 
ing the  reopening  of  all  these  estaminets  and 
showing  itself  more  prompt  and  efficient  than 
any  other  group. 

There  are  many  plans  and  many  agencies 
for  helping  the  returned  refugees.  There  is 
the  government  itself  to  which  the  matter  of 
housing  has  been  left.  There  are  French  relief 
agencies,  some  of  them  existing  through  the 
war,  others  lately  organized.  There  is  the 
American  Red  Cross  with  a  series  of  big  ware- 
houses from  which  it  supplies  clothing  made 
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by  willing  hands  in  America,  and  some  furni- 
ture, bedding,  and  other  necessities,  from  a 
stock  which  had  accumulated  during  the  war, 
to  French  societies  and  committees.  There 
is  the  Commission  for  the  Relief  in  Belgium 
which  had  charge  of  the  feeding  of  northern 
France  when  it  was  back  of  the  German  lines, 
and  which  organized  the  getting  of  food  to 
the  war  zone  and  its  distribution  in  these  early 
months.  All  these  agencies  put  together  are 
on  a  great  scale,  and  so  long  as  you  remain 
in  Paris  and  receive  information  from  plans, 
officials'  reports,  records  of  distribution,  etc., 
you  might  feel  that  the  job  is  being  done,  that 
when  the  refugees  return  to  what  had  been 
their  homes,  they  will  find  awaiting  them 
houses,  clothing,  and  at  least  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  provided  for  them  by  the  govern- 
ment or  by  grateful  organizations  which  had 
recognized  that  the  refugees  had  lost  their  all 
and  had  undergone  years  of  suffering  in  order 
that  civilization  might  be  saved.  When  one 
gets  out  into  the  field,  however,  one  begins  to 
realize  that  all  that  has  .been  done,  possibly 
all  that  could  have  been  done,  is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  is  needed.  One  has  to  look  sharply 
to  find  those  things  which  loom  so  large  in  the 
offices  in  Paris.  You  do  find  them  by  making 
careful  inquiry.     You  will  see  here  and  there  a 


barrack;  you  hear  now  and  then  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  some  necessity.  I  n  Armentieres  you  see, 
not  a  bread  line,  but  a  bed  line,  a  line  of  people 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  temporary  building 
in  the  main  square  of  the  city  in  which  the 
officials  are  distributing  beds  and  bedding. 
As  the  appalling  extent  of  the  need  slowly 
dawns  upon  you,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking  of  providing  shelter,  clothing, 
necessities  of  living  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  comes  to  be  seen  in  its 
true  proportions,  you  realize  that,  in  the  main, 
whatever  is  being  done  these  people  are  doing 
for  themselves.  In  spite  of  all  the  work  of  the 
government,  in  spite  of  all  the  help  of  the  relief 
agencies,  they  have  come  back,  very  weary  and 
very  sorrowful,  as  pioneers  in  a  wilderness  of 
ruins,  to  dig  in  bit  by  bit,  to  get  some  slight 
foothold  and  slowly  and  painfully  to  bring  the 
first  elements  of  order  out  of  chaos;  with  the 
labor  of  their  own  hands  to  make  shelters  in 
which  to  live;  to  endure  for  an  indefinite  time 
the  poorest  and  bleakest  of  existences;  to  live 
in  the  dark,  in  the  cold,  in  the  unhealthiest 
and  most  depressing  of  surroundings;  and  to 
awaken  slowly  to  the  fact  that  their  emergence 
from  this  humanly  created  chaos  is  to  be  a 
painful  and  slow  process  of  an  indefinite  dura- 
tion. 
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"^  VER  since  America's  entry  into  the 
European  War  the  question  of  inti- 
mate understanding  and  close  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Empire  in  the  new  world- 
order  has  been  a  favorite  topic  in  the  British 
press.  The  bulk  of  this  comment  is  thor- 
oughly optimistic,  even  those  who  foresee 
obstacles  in  the  desired  path  believing  that 
such  obstacles  will  in  all  probability  be  suc- 
cessfully overcome.  As  the  eminent  British 
scholar  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  remarks: 
'  The  rush  of  catastrophic  forces  has  precipi- 
tated  a   movement   between   the   British  and 


American  peoples  which,  unless  hindered  by 
some  great  unwisdom,  was  almost  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  manifest  itself.  The  public 
alliance  and  the  comradeship  on  the  battle- 
field, results  which  a  few  years  ago  seemed  be- 
yond the  range  of  remote  probability,  are  now 
accomplished  facts." 

The  London  Spectator  recalls  the  deep-going 
affinities  between  the  two  nations.  "The  two 
nations,"  it  writes,  "are  bound  to  work  to- 
gether perfectly  in  the  future  because  their 
interests,  which  are  the  interests  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, demand  this.  To  understand  each  other 
we  have  only  to  avoid  misunderstanding  each 
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other.  Although  the  American  Colonists  broke 
away  from  us,  they  have  maintained  in  a  man- 
ner that  almost  passes  belief  the  ethos  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  moral,  judicial,  and 
political  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxondom 
have  somehow  been  imprinted  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary medley  of  races  which  in  combina- 
tion make  up  the  American  people.  Julius 
Caesar  used  to  classify  the  tribes  he  conquered 
according  to  their  institutions,  their  language, 
and  their  laws.  It  was  a  very  wise  system, 
and  if  we  apply  it  now,  we  shall  see  that  the 
case  for  classifying  the  American  and  British 
nations  together  is  overwhelming.  We  speak 
the  same  language,  we  have  the  same  political 
institutions,  and  the  law  of  America  derives 
from  that  splendid  fount  of  common-sense 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  Common 
Law." 

Another  well-known  Englishman,  H.  Charles 
Woods,  thus  summarizes  his  views  on  the 
subject  in  the  London  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After:  "The  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  particularly  between 
America  and  Great  Britain,  by  the  events  of 
the  last  five  years  are  more  important  and 
perhaps  more  critical  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  before.  The  war  has  brought  us  into 
closer  contact  and*  resulted  in  the  respective 
governments,  and  a  very  limited  section  of 
the  general  publics,  becoming  mutually  better 
acquainted.  But  it  ended  too  soon  after 
America  had  begun  to  approach  the  top  of  the 
wave  to  enable  even  the  great  majority  of  the 
splendid  boys  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
grow  really  to  know  the  land  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  all  too  early  for  the  average  Briton 
to  be  able  to  understand  the  fullest  and  best 
meaning  of  America  and  Americanism.  In 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  as  neither  gov- 
ernment nor  people  can  begin  to  bridge 
the  superficial  but  nevertheless  very  real  barrier 
which  still  separates  them,  until  they  realize 
the  existence  of  that  barrier,  it  behooves  us 
to  recognize  that,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  in- 
dividual Briton  and  American  to  form  a  gen- 
uine and  lasting  friendship,  so  it  is  equally 
feasible  for  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire 
and  of  America  to  arrive  at  a  true  state  of  fun- 
damental understanding  and  intimacy.  The 
birth  of  such  an  understanding  and  such  an 
intimacy  between  the  two  great  English  speak- 
ing races  will  not  only  go  a  long  way  to  make 
up  for  the  sufferings  and  the  losses  of  the  war, 
but  it  will  constitute  the  best  possible  basis, 


in  fact   the  only  available  guarantee  of  the 
world's  future  peace." 

The  eminent  English  litterateur  John  Gals- 
worthy, while  asserting  the  existence  of  wide 
physical  and  temperamental  divergencies  be- 
tween the  English  and  American  peoples,  be- 
lieves that  these  are  more  than  offset  by  their 
common  possession  of  the  English  tongue. 
In  an  address  entitled  "The  Community  of 
Language,"  recently  delivered  before  an  Amer- 
ican audience  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Mr.  Galsworthy  said: 

I  do  not  think  that  you  Americans  and  we  English 
are  any  longer  strikingly  alike  in  physical  type 
or  general  characteristics,  no  more  than  I  think 
there  is  much  resemblance  between  yourselves  and 
the  Australians.  Our  link  is  now  but  the  commun- 
ity of  language — and  the  infinity  which  this  con- 
notes. 

Perfected  language — and  ours  and  yours  had  come 
to  flower  before  white  men  began  to  seek  these 
shores — is  so  much  more  than  a  medium  through 
which  to  exchange  material  commodities;  it  is  a 
cement  of  the  spirit,  mortar  linking  the  bricks  of 
our  thoughts  into  a  single  structure  of  ideals  and 
laws,  painted  and  carved  with  the  rarities  of  our 
fancy,  the  manifold  forms  of  Beauty  and  Truth. 

We,  who  possess  in  common  the  English  language 
— "best  result  of  the  confusion  of  tongues,"  Lowell 
called  it — that  most  superb  instrument  for  the 
making  of  word-music,  for  the  telling  of  the  truth, 
and  the  expression  of  the  imagination,  may  well  re- 
member this:  That  in  the  use  we  make  of  it,  in  the 
breadth,  justice,  and  humanity  of  our  thoughts,  the 
vigor,  restraint,  clarity,  and  beauty  of  the  setting 
we  give  to  them,  we  have  our  greatest  chance  to 
make  our  countries  lovely  and  beloved,  to  further 
the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  to  keep  immortal 
the  priceless  comradeship  between  us. 

Sentiments  like  those  just  quoted  are  not 
confined  to  the  British  Isles;  they  are  echoed 
from  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  are  typi- 
fied by  a  recenj:  pronouncement  of  the  Honor- 
able Crawford  Vaughan,  ex-Premier  of  South 
Australia,  who  said:  "The  self-governing  Do- 
minions are  in  some  respects  closer  to  America 
in  understanding  than  are  the  British  Isles. 
We  owe  more  to  the  land  of  Washington 
than  we  can  ever  repay.  We  are  faced  with 
the  same  problems  of  development  that  Amer- 
ica has  successfully  solved.  The  destiny  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  Pacific  is 
wrapped  up  with  the  destiny  of  the  United 
States  in  that  greatest  of  world  oceans.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  have  dwelt  in  con- 
cord side  by  side  for  more  than  a  century. 
For  these  reasons  any  closer  coordination  be- 
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tween  America  and  the  Dominions  would  find 
the  most  cordial  support  in  the  Dominions. 
The  unity  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  is 
indeed  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth  as  vital 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

A    FRENCH    VIEW   OF    OUR    PROHIBITION 

THE  sight  of  the  "Great  American  Desert" 
seems  to  produce  choking  sensations  not 
merely  at  home  but  also  across  the  Atlantic. 
European  comment  on  American  prohibition 
is  generally  unfavorable,  a  good  example  being 
the  following  editorial  in  Le  Monde  Economique 
of  Paris.  In  this  leading  article,  entitled  "the 
triumph  of  the  water-drinkers,"  that  usually 
staid  French  business  organ  permits  itself  the 
following  sarcastic  fling: 

It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  this  people, 
which  is  always  proclaiming  its  love  of  liberty,  will 
react  to  this  legislation.  In  any  case,  judging  by 
what  has  hitherto  transpired  in  the  "dry"  states  of 
the  Union,  the  prohibitionists  do  not  even  consti- 
tute a  majority,  taking  America  as  a  whole.  We 
may,  therefore,  look  for  serious  resistance;  so  serious 
that  the  prohibition  law  may  be  only  of  brief  dura- 
tion. Either  it  will  be  repealed — a  thing  which,  in 
the  interest  of  French  commerce,  we  should  ardently 
desire;  or  it  will  remain  a  dead  letter,  which  would 
transform  the  law  into  a  monopoly  for  the  profit  of 
American  producers  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Indeed, 
this  latter  may  be  the  goal  which  is  sought;  for  pro- 
tectionism loves  devious  ways  and  willingly  turns 
to  such  stratagems. 

Facts  have  long  demonstrated  that  in  American 
prohibition  there  exists  a  large  share  of  hypocrisy. 
Alcohol  is  denounced  in  the  name  of  morals  and 
hygiene;  a  cold  water  regime  is  adopted  publicly 
because  good  form  commands  it:  but  the  flesh  is 
weak,  and  in  secret  a  thousand  concessions  are  made. 
The  "dry"  states,  like  the  others,  furnish  their 
quotas  of  patients  to  Keeley  Cures.  And  is  it  not 
in  those  same  "dry"  states  that  one  finds  the  sale  of 
certain  Bibles  with  which  Rabelais  would  have  been 
infinitely  diverted?  These  pious  volumes  give  to 
him  who  carries  them  ostentatiously  under  his  arm 
the  appearance  of  austere  devotion.  But,  let  a  little 
spring  be  pressed,  and  these  Bibles  reveal  themselves 
as  flasks  containing  whiskey.  The  utility  of  these 
ingenious  tomes  is  two-fold:  they  serve  to  transport 
liquor  clandestinely  into  "dry"  territory;  they  also 
serve  to  permit  fake  prohibitionists  to  satisfy  their 
hidden  passion  when  on  a  journey  or  simply  when 
leaving  home  for  the  day.  Malicious  ones  even  as- 
sert that  venerable  clergymen,  in  order  to  absorb 
a  few  Bible  pages,  take  refuge,  from  time  to  time,  in 
one  of  those  discreet  nooks  where  school  boys  smoke 
their  first  cigarettes. 


After  describing  in  detail  the  damage  done 
by  prohibition  to  both  French  and  American 
business  interests,  the  French  editor  cites  the 
following  rather  "direct  action"  parable  for 
American  victims  of  the  drought: 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  wine  growing 
crisis  (in  southern  France),  a  prefect  of  Pyrenees- 
Orientales  advised  his  constituents  to  tear  up  their 
vines  and  plant  almond  trees.  The  people  thought 
this  such  a  poor  joke  that  they  showed  their  rude 
displeasure  by  pitching  the  prefect's  furniture  into 
the  street  and  setting  fire  to  his  house.  The  Amer- 
icans have  the  reputation  of  being  as  touchy  as  our 
southerners.  Of  course,  we  hope  that  the  California 
winegrowers,  and  the  brewers  and  distillers  01  Illi- 
nois, will  express  their  feelings  with  more  modera- 
tion than  did  the  people  of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  and 
that  they  will  not  transform  into  firewood  the  fur- 
niture of  the  water  drinkers.  But,  may  they  ob- 
tain the  prompt  repeal  of  this  "dry"  regime,  of 
which  France  will  not  be  the  only  victim! 

AMERICANS    UNPOPULAR    IN    EUROPE 

THAT  Americans  are  to-day  exceedingly 
unpopular  in  Paris,  and  that  to-morrow 
Americans  will  be  unpopular  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  are  the  somewhat  start- 
ling assertions  of  the  London  Saturday  Review. 
In  its  issue  of  June  28th  js  a  leading  article 
containing  the  following: 

No  one  at  this  or  any  other  time  should  write 
or  even  say  things  likely  to  create  international 
ill-feeling.  But  facts  will  not  be  ignored.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  truths  which,  like  mushrooms, 
grow  best  in  the  dark.  It  is  not  only  absurd,  it  is 
also  in  the  long  run  contrary  to  the  interests  of  in- 
ternational good-will,  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  are  not  as  popular  in  Paris  to-day  as  they 
were  twelve  months  ago.  There  can  surely  be  no 
harm  in  discussing  publicly  what  everyone  privately 
knows.  The  notion  that  no  allusion  should  be 
made  in  the  press  to  the  secrets  de  polichinelle,  which 
are  the  theme  of  every  dinner-table,  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  the  dullness  and  ineffectiveness  of 
modern  journalism. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Americans  are  re- 
garded by  the  ordinary  Parisian  as  a  barbarian 
nation,  and  the  prospect  of  beholding  them  rejoice 
on  July  4th,  possibly  on  a  large  scale,  already  fills 
him  with  apprehension  and  disgust.  The  nation 
which  a  year  ago  was  the  most  popular  nation  in 
Europe  has  become,  in  Paris,  a  burden  almost  too 
grievous  to  be  borne.  The  other  evening  we  heard 
a  lady,  whose  profession  brings  her  into  rather  close 
contact  with  the  American  soldiers  and  minor  di- 
plomatists in  Paris,  proclaim  amid  general  assent 
that  the  Americans  are  at  the  best  children  and  that 
at  the  worst  they  are  brutes.     We  are  not  subscrib- 
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ing  to  this  opinion;  we  are  merely  recording  that  it 
was  passed.  The  Americans  could  not  avoid  being 
unpopular  in  Paris.  The  mere  fact  that  they  came 
late  into  the  war  and  that  the  importance  of  their 
share  in  the  peace  negotiations  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  sacrifices,  is  in  any  event  a  difficult  fact  to 
discount  or  to  obscure,  especially  as  the  French  are 
as  notoriously  sensitive  and  impatient  in  respect 
of  their  obligations  as  M.  Perrichon. 

Socially  the  Americans  in  Paris  are  in  the  position 
of  a  man  staying  in  the  house  of  a  friend  and  forced 
to  behave  much  as  though  the  house  were  his  own. 
It  is  even  worse  than  that.  We  have  to  consider 
that  the  man  who  thus  stays  in  the  house  of  his  friend 
and  behaves  as  though  it  were  his  own  has,  in  effect, 
a  mortgage  on  the  house.  We  are  most  of  us  the 
debtors  of  America,  and  France  not  least  of  all. 
The  American  Army  in  Paris  may  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  the  man  in  possession,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  him.  It  was  an  unlucky 
decision  to  make  Paris  an  American  military  head- 
quarters. The  Wild  West  sprawls  in  the  cafes  and 
patrols  the  grand  boulevards.  The  American  Army 
could  no  more  be  popular  in  Paris  than  the  Cana- 
dians could  be  popular  in  Epsom.  When,  on  top  of 
the  military  invasion  of  Paris,  there  came  an  Amer- 
ican delegation,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  filling  the 
air  with  principles  and  viewpoints,  and  amusing 
itself  loudly  and  continuously,  not  the  most  civilized 
President  in  the  history  of  the  world  could  quite 
cover  with  his  professional  mantle  the  nakedness 
of  his  countrymen.  The  Americans  were  every- 
where, and  they  could  not  be  ignored. 

All  this  would  be  of  merely  passing  interest,  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiar  position  which  America  will 
occupy  for  the  next  thirty  years.  What  is  happen- 
ing in  Paris  will  happen  on  a  large  scale  in  Europe,  as 
soon  as  peace  is  signed.  During  the  war,  America 
has  become  the  creditor  of  the  civilized  world.  Her 
chief  problem  will  be  how  to  spend  the  money  she 
has  made.  She  is  so  rich  that  she  has  begun  to  be 
alarmed  for  her  foreign  trade,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  Dives  to  trade  with  Lazarus,  unless  Lazarus 
can  be  induced  to  borrow  the  necessary  capital  to 
set  himself  up  in  business.  Whatever  ultimate 
arrangements  are  made,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  Amer- 
ica will  have  more  money  than  she  knows  what  to 
do  with,  and  that  Europe  will  be,  to  an  extent  un- 
known before,  an  American  playground.  And 
Europe  will  hate  it  to-morrow  as  Paris  hates  it 
to-day.  Only  by  the  greatest  tact  and  wisdom  can 
America  secure  in  Europe  the  liking  and  regard  in- 
dispensable to  a  great  international  power.  Per- 
haps America  does  not  desire  to  be  a  great  interna- 
tional power.  Perhaps  the  Senators  who  desire  to 
keep  America  within  her  set  bounds  and  traditions 
are  wiser  than  the  President  who  aspires  to  rank  his 
country  with  the  older  civilizations.  Perhaps  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  the  result  of  a  profound  national 
instinct — the  shyness  of  a  young  nation  doubtful  of 
her  capacity  to  associate  prematurely  with  her  elders. 


This  is  a  point  which  the  Americans  will  settle  in 
their  own  time  and  way.  But  it  is  already  quite 
clear  from  what  has  happened  in  Paris  that,  if 
America  desires  a  great  international  position,  she 
will  have  to  face  a  problem  not  unlike  that  of  a 
bailiff  invited  to  take  tea  with  an  ancient  family. 

PRAISE     AND     BLAME     FROM     LATIN     AMERICA 

OUR  Latin  American  neighbors  seem  to  re- 
gard us  with  decidedly  mixed  emotions. 
The  United  States  has  of  late  come  in  for  a  good 
deal  of  favorable  comment  in  the  southern  con- 
tinent. For  example,  Javier  Prado,  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Lima,  Peru,  in  his  com- 
mencement address,  praises  the  soundness  of 
North  American  life  and  institutions  in  a  way 
that  should  really  set  us  up,  castigated  as  we 
to-day  are  by  our  own  radical  press.  The 
learned  Rector  says: 

Facing  reality,  the  United  States  is  a  nation 
orientated  and  in  continuous  tension  toward  life 
and  action.  Her  feeling  is  lively  and  expansive, 
her  intellect  clear  and  penetrating,  her  character 
firm,  energetic,  and  audacious.  She  possesses  will, 
enthusiasm,  faith,  and  idealism  for  effort  and  great 
enterprises. 

Every  man  is  valued  for  his  energy  and  activity 
and  he  finds  open  paths  for  the  development  of  his 
spirit  of  endeavor.  The  true  stimulus  and  pride 
of  the  American  consists  in  being  the  child  of  effort, 
in  struggling  and  in  triumphing.  Obstacre  and  dan- 
ger attract  and  stimulate  his  energies,  and  the  greater 
they  are,  the  greater  are  his  eagerness  and  satisfac- 
tion in  facing  and  overcoming  them. 

The  American's  activity  never  rests.  It  embraces 
every  kind  of  life  and  occupation,  passing  from  one 
to  another  with  admirable  facility,  rapidity,  and 
adaptation.  His  energy  feels  the  impulse  to  go  al- 
ways onward  and  upward.  Thus  progress  never 
stops,  but  advances  and  spreads  without  limitation 
and  without  end. 

In  the  field  of  labor  the  North  American  earnestly 
seeks  wealth,  but  this  does  not  constitute,  as  many 
erroneously  fancy,  the  aim  of  his  existence.  He 
does  not  pursue  it  or  esteem  it  as  something  to  be 
hoarded,  but  as  a  means  and  agent  of  his  activity 
ever  in  movement,  and  as  a  power  creative  of  new  en- 
terprises. American  wealth  in  continual  circulation 
thus  develops  and  multiplies  incalculable  energies, 
and  its  treasures  never  stagnate  or  become  exhausted, 
but  they  are  mobilized,  and  they  increase  and  grow 
in  infinite  progression. 

Within  this  marvellous  environment  for  human 
activity,  the  most  humble  individual  can  achieve 
by  his  aptitude  and  energy  the  highest  positions. 
The  true  American  aristocracy  is  founded,  not  upon 
castes,  inheritance,  or  privileges,  but  upon  personal 
worth,  upon  a  life  of  effort  and  success  in  it.  Amer- 
ican individualism  is  thus  spontaneous,  wholesome, 
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and  energetic,  with  a  deep  sentiment  of  its  liberty,  and 
in  constant  and  creative  action.  In  a  country  that 
develops  its  energies  in  this  way,  social  inequalities 
may  not  be  invoked  upon  any  just  grounds,  since  all 
have  free  scope  for  their  aptitudes  and  activity. 

Unluckily  for  our  self-esteem,  such  favorable 
estimates  are  not  unanimous,  numerous  Latin 
American  judgments  of  ourselves  being  pitched 
in  quite  another  key.  Our  old  friend  Manuel 
Ugarte,  the  eloquent  Argentinian  writer  who 
has  for  so  many  years  been  warning  his  Latin 
American  brethren  against  the  northern  "vul- 
ture" has  recently  broken  another  lance 
against  us  in  the  columns  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
press.  A  leading  Brazilian  journalist,  Ma- 
deiras d'  Albuquerque,  thus  unbosoms  himself 
of  his  North  American  impressions  upon  re- 
turning to  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  the  United 
States:  "  I  return  from  the  United  States  with 
much  enthusiasm  for  England,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  Japan,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  Mex- 
ico." He  accuses  the  United  States  of  "fo- 
menting revolutions"  in  Mexico,  and  declares 
that  "  Brazil  is  considered  by  the  United  States 
only  as  a  possible  future  colony,"  adding:  "The 
United  States  wants  to  obtain  as  part  of  the 
payment  of  the  debt  of  France  and  England 
a  bond  for  Brazil's  debt  to  those  powers.  On 
the  day  this  is  realized,  Brazil  will  be  sold  to 
the  Unite'd  States,  which,  on  the  first  occasion 
when  we  fail  to  meet  the  interest,  will  do  to  us 
as  she  has  done  to  Central  American  nations." 
Senor  Albuquerque  belittles  the  part  the 
United  States  took  in  the  late  war,  attacks  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  ridicules  President  Wilson's 
activities  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  con- 
cludes by  saying:  "The  United  States  is  incon- 
testibly  the  Prussia  of  to-morrow." 

The  prize  remark,  however,  hails  from  just 
south  of  Panama,  it  being  a  recent  book  by 
J .  M  .Vargas  Vila,  the  Colombian  novelist.  Most 
Colombians  have  a  poor  opinion  of  us,  and 
Senor  Vila  is  certainly  no  exception.  The 
title  of  the  book  well  describes  its  contents, 
the  volume  being  called  "Against  the  Bar- 
barians. The  Yankee — Behold  the  Enemy." 
That  Senor  Vila  handles  us  without  gloves  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  excerpts  from  his 
coruscating  pages: 

The  Yankees  are  giving  themselves  over  to  the 
division  and  plunder  of  Latin  America — the  Yankee 
has  chosen  well  his  hour,  this  tragic  and  crepuscular 
hour,  in  which  none  can  go  in  aid  of  the  peoples 
he  is  devouring;  the  Yankee  has  exploited  the 
European  War  as  if  it  were  a  mine.     Why  not  make 


Latin  America  see  what,  in  reality,  this  race  and 
people  are?  A  lustful  race,  hostile  and  contemptu- 
ous, a  countless  people,  spurious  and  cruel,  insolent 
and  depreciatory  toward  us,  with  a  monstrous  idea 
of  their  superiority  and  an  unconquerable  desire 
for  conquest.  They  are  the  men  of  the  North,  the 
descendants  of  the  Norsemen,  of  the  pirates  of  the 
Baltic,  who  in  roughly  built  boats  crossed  the  black 
waters  under  a  misty  sky,  to  begin  the  pillage  of 
peoples;  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  worst 
beggars  of  Albion  and  Germany,  who  emigrated  to 
America,  became  powerful,  and  who  to-day  feel 
in  them  the  vibrations  of  all  the  atavisms  of  their 
adventurous  race;  what  happened  in  Cuba  was  but 
the  prologue  of  a  drama — the  conquest  of  America. 
The  Yankee  race,  proud  and  mean;  a  race  of  sensual 
dreamers,  avaricious  and  cruel.  It  is  necessary 
to  combat  the  Yankee,  or  frankly  declare  ourselves 
his  slaves;  it  is  necessary  that  we  unite  ourselves 
against  the  Yankee;  it  is  necessary  that  from  Mexico 
to  Cape  Horn  there  be  but  one  brain  to  combat 
him,  one  arm  to  resist  him,  one  heart  to  hate  him. 
Hate  for  the  Yankee  should  be  our  motto  since  that 
hate  is  our  duty. 

JAPAN    MISUNDERSTANDS 

TO  BORROW  a  French  phrase,  nowhere 
does  America  have  such  a  "bad  press," 
just  now,  as  in  Japan.  Almost  everything  that 
we  do  and  are  seem  worthy  of  condemnation, 
according  to  many  Japanese  journals.  The 
Tokio  Yorod^u  thus  summarizes  a  few  of  the 
current  Japanese  grievances  against  us  in  the 
following  list  of  queries: 

1.  Has  not  the  California  legislature  resolved  to 
purchase  Lower  California? 

2.  Have  not  the  American  papers  reported  an 
American  Red  Cross  Mission  cooperating  with  the 
Bolsheviki? 

3.  Have  not  the  Americans  incited  the  Koreans 
to  unrest? 

4.  Have  not  the  American  peace  delegates  ob- 
jected to  Japan's  retention  of  the  Marshall  Group 
and  other  islands  on  the  ground  that  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  is  ineffective? 

5.  Who  has  instigated  Japanophobia  in  China? 

This  series,  as  I  have  stated,  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  Japanese  list  of  grievances.  Our 
insistence  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine  draws 
the  following  remarks  from  Count  Okuma, 
published  in  the  Mainicbi:  "America  has  se- 
cured the  insertion  of  a  clause  bearing  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  It  is  self-contradictory  that  Amer- 
ica, who  believes  in  the  out-of-date  principle 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  should  interfere  in 
matters  relating  to  Europe  and  the  East,  and 
her   brazen-faced   attitude   amazes   us."     An- 
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other  prominent  Japanese,  Mr.  K.  K.  Kawa- 
kami,  writes  that  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an 
antiquated  idea  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  in- 
compatible with  such  advanced  ideas  as  those 
embodied  in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  Mr.  Wil- 
son striving  to  explain  that  the  principles  of 
that  new-world  organization  do  not  conflict 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If  Japan  is  to  be 
honest  with  herself,  she  should  propose  to  abol- 
ish all  such  doctrines.  But  Japan  knows  the 
futility  of  such  a  move.  She  knows  that 
America  will  stand  as  a  wall  of  adamant  against 
any  proposition  to  weaken,  not  to  say  abolish, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  only  alternative 
for  her  is  to  recognize  the  American  principle, 
requesting  at  the  same  time  that  she  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  a  similar  principle  in  the  Far 
East." 

This,  however,  is  what  Japanese  papers  pre- 
dict America  will  oppose,  herself  attempting, 
on  the  contrary,  manifold  interferences  in  the 
Far  Eastern  sphere.  Such  American  designs 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  Yorod^u,  which  declares: 
"It  is  absolutely  unjust  for  America  to  meddle 
in  these  matters.  What  excuse  can  America 
offer  for  her  declaration  of  opposition  to 
German  militarism  if  she  herself  acts  in  this 
way?  If  a  precedent  is  established  for  Amer- 
ica meddling  in  oriental  problems,  it  is  certain 
that  America  will  always  try  to  make  her  power 
felt  in  the  East.  This  is  nothing  but  an  act 
infringing  on  the  sovereignty  of  other  countries, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  her 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  We  cannot 
tolerate  such  infringement  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica in  any  circumstances.  We  have  to  check 
this  atrocious  act  at  any  cost." 

The  "racial  discrimination"  issue  is,  as 
usual,  well  to  the  fore.  Says  the  Osaka  Asahi: 
"  President  Wilson,  when  he  opens  his  mouth, 
talks  about  humanity  and  justice  and  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  in  Paris  he  advocated 
international  readjustment  of  labor  and  econ- 
omic questions.  If  the  doors  of  opportunity 
are  to  be  opened,  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
labor  should  also  be  opened  throughout  the 
world.  But  in  America  colored  races  are  dis- 
criminated against,  and  a  policy  of  seclusion 
is  followed.  The  humanity  and  justice  advo- 
cated by  the  Europeans  and  the  Americans  are 
for  themselves.  Against  the  Orientals  they 
may  give  inhuman  and  unjust  treatment  with 
impunity."  President  Wilson  is,  indeed,  cas- 
tigated  without   mercy   by   Japanese   papers, 


"hypocrite,"  "despot,"  "transformed  Kaiser," 
and  "man  with  the  voice  of  an  angel  but  with 
the  deeds  of  a  devil,"  being  some  of  the  ap- 
pellations by  which  he  is  designated. 

At  the  same  time  Japanese  newspapers  are 
pained  and  indignant  at  the  "anti-Japanese 
campaign"  being  waged  in  the  American  press. 
The  Yorod{u  complains:  "It  seems  that  the 
attack  of  the  American  papers  on  Japan  is 
becoming  more  furious  every  day.  Anti- 
Japanese  bills  are  being  introduced  in  the  assem- 
blies of  California  and  other  states.  What  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this  anti-Japanese  atti- 
tude? What  is  the  true  intention  of  the 
United  States?  The  greater  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican papers  which  are  bent  on  denouncing 
Japan,  and  making  nothing  of  distorting  facts 
for  the  purpose,  are  under  the  control  of  Mr. 
Hearst;  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
they  are  "yellow  papers."  So,  even  though  they 
maybe  attacking  Japan  with  intent  to  prejudice 
the  American  public  against  this  country, 
it  is  just  possible  that  their  efforts  may  have 
an  entirely  opposite  effect.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Spanish-American  War 
was  incited  by  these  Hearst  papers.  Who 
knows  but  that  the  present  attack  of  Amer- 
ican papers  on  Japan  may  bring  about  an 
Americo-Japanese  War?" 

AN    "ANGLO-SAXON    PERIL" 

PERHAPS     the     Yorod^u    would     explain 

our  enigmatic  conduct  in  the  light  of  its 

discovery  that  we  are  "barbarians,"  in  some 

respects  "more  despicable"  than  the  German 

Huns. 

In  fact,  the  Tokio  Hochi,  Count  Okuma's 
organ,  frankly  prophesies  an  ultimate  breach 
with  America  and  England,  and  a  Japanese 
alliance  with  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy 
against  Anglo-Saxondom.     It  writes: 

That  age  in  which  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance 
was  the  pivot  and  American-Japanese  cooperation 
an  essential  feature  of  Japanese  diplomacy  is  gone. 
In  future  we  must  not  look  eastward  for  friendship, 
but  westward.  Let  the  Bolsheviki  of  Russia  be 
put  down  and  the  more  peaceful  party  established 
in  power.  In  them  Japan  will  find  a  strong  ally. 
By  marching  then  westward  to  the  Balkans,  to 
Germany,  to  France,  and  Italy,  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  may  be  brought  under  our  sway.  The 
tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  Peace  Conference 
is  such  that  it  has  angered  both  gods  and  men. 
Some  may  abjectly  follow  them  in  consideration  of 
their  petty  interests,  but  things  will  ultimately  settle 
down  as  has  just  been  indicated. 
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Albany,   Schenectady,   and   Troy.     The   Labor   Boom.     The    Demand   for 
Women  Workers.     How  Money  is  Spent.     New  Industries.     Labor  and  Pay 

By  FRANK  PARKER  STOCKBRIDGE 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  United  States  as  it  is.  They  will  cover  the  country 
as  a  whole,  and  will  deal  with  conditions  as  they  now  are,  taking  into  consideration  the  changes  that 
have  resulted  from  the  war.     The    Editors. 


SET  the  point  of  your  compass  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Hudson  just  south 
of  Albany,  swing  the  leg  around  in  a 
I  thirty-mile  radius,  and  you  will  have 
marked  out  on  the  map  some  three 
thousand  square  miles  of  the  heart  of  the  north- 
eastern United  States.  The  sixty-mile  circle 
takes  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Massachu- 
setts and  the  southwestern  corner  of  Vermont. 
Except  for  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years  to  industrial  importance,  these 
corners  of  New  England  are  almost  completely 
agricultural.  In  the  larger  segment  that  lies 
within  the  state  of  New  York  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance, naturally,  of  agricultural  area, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  massed  in  and 
about  the  three  cities  of  Schenectady,  Albany, 
and  Troy,  and  the  row  of  little  industrial  towns 
that  line  the  Hudson  between  the  two  last 
named  communities. 

Schenectady,  with  a  population  of  100,000, 
and  Troy,  with  85,000,  are  industrial  cities,  in 
the  modern  sense  that  limits  the  application 
of  the  word  "industrial"  to  manufacturing. 
Albany,  about  the  same  size  as  Schenectady, 
is  the  commercial  centre  of  the  district.  For 
many  years  Albany  prided  itself  on  having  no 
manufactures;  its  citizens  felt  it  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  capital  of  the  Empire  State  that 
its  atmosphere  should  be  polluted  by  factory 
smoke  The  younger  generation  of  Albanians 
is  trying  to  get  factories  to  locate  there,  but 
without  much  success.  The  city  seems  fated 
to  remain  what  its  Dutch  founders  made  it,  a 
trading  post.  Cohoes,  Watervliet,  Green  Is- 
land, Greenbush,  and  Rensselaer  are  minor 
industrial  centres  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
Albany-Schenectady -Troy  triangle. 

Three   great   waterways,   the    Hudson   and 


Mohawk  rivers,  and  the  Erie  Canal,  meet  in  this 
triangle;  hence  the  concentration  of  settlement 
at  this  point.  First  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  point  where  the 
Iroquois  trail  from  the  West  came  down  to  the 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  detouring  overland  from 
the  Mohawk  at  what  is  now  Schenectady  to 
avoid  the  falls  at  Cohoes.  For  two  hundred 
years  Albany  took  toll  of  the  water  borne 
commerce  that  came  down  from  the  north 
through  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Upper 
Hudson,  eastward  from  the  settlements  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  up  from  New  York. 
Then  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Erie  Canal 
following  the  natural  water  courses  debouched 
into  the  Hudson  above  Albany,  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  natural  basin  that  became 
the  great  inland  harbor  for  canal  traffic  grew 
up  the  city  of  Troy.  For  fifty  years  the  village 
at  the  top  of  the  great  chain  of  locks  that  let 
the  canal  boats  down  to  the  river  remained 
simply  the  little  Dutch  town  of  Dorp.  Local 
tradition  and  pride  led  to  its  rechristening 
with  the  Indian  word  Schenectady.  Then  one 
day  Mr.  Edison  picked  the  little  village  as  the 
site  for  the  plant  that  was  to  manufacture  his 
electrical  inventions,  and  the  great  industry 
that  has  grown  up  from  that  beginning  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  Schenectady's  industrial  posi- 
tion to-day. 

The  waterways  still  serve  this  territory. 
The  Erie  Canal  has  become  the  New  York 
Barge  Canal  unutilized  as  yet  for  the  immense 
traffic  it  is  capable  of  floating — of  which  Albany 
and  the  other  communities  bordering  the  rivers 
will  continue  to  take  toll.  Nor  has  the  water 
power  generated  by  the  falls  of  the  now  canal- 
ized Mohawk  and  the  damming  of  the,  Hudson 
yet  been  adequately  put  to  beneficial  use.    Tens 
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of  thousands  of  horsepower  run  to  waste  on  the 
borders  of  Schenectady;  the  only  important 
plan  for  the  use  of  the  Hudson's  power  is  Henry 
Ford's  projected  tractor  plant  to  which  I  shall 
refer  again.  But  even  though  never  a  pound 
of  freight  moves  over  the  barge  canal,  never  a 
wheel  be  turned  by  the  falling  waters,  the  bulk 
of  the  traffic  between  the  West  and  the  ports 
of  New  York  and  Boston  will  continue  to  pass 
through  this  natural  gateway.  For  three 
great  railroads,  following  the  water  levels,  now 
parallel  the  rivers  and  canal;  so  long  as  the 
waterways  exist  they  may  never  charge  a 
carriage  rate  so  high  that  water  transportation 
can  compete.  Thus  these  cities,  rooted  deeply 
in  the  past  and  paralleling  in  their  growth  the 
growth  of  the  nation  itself,  face  the  future  with 
confidence  that  they  will  remain  unshaken, 
whatever  storms  may  uproot  the  younger 
mushroom  communities  of  the  West. 

A  STRICTLY  AMERICAN  DISTRICT 

LIKE  their  cities,  the  people  of  this  sixty- 
mile  circle  are  of  the  old  American  stock. 
English  and  Dutch  strains  predominate.  Their 
forebears  settled  here  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries.  There  has  been  no  new 
immigration  from  Holland  into  this  part  of  the 
United  States  for  a  century  and  a  half,  perhaps 
longer,  yet  a  good  quarter  of  the  people  of  the 
countryside  have  a  "van"  or  a  "ten"  in  their 
surnames;  a  roster  of  the-  rest  would  read 
like  the  passenger  list  of  the  Mayflower.  More 
than  half  the  farmers  in  Columbia  County  are 
tilling  inherited  lands;  there  are  hundreds  of 
farms  in  these  three  thousand  square  miles  that 
have  belonged  to  one  family  for  five  gener- 
ations. In  the  cities  the  people  are  the  same 
sort  of  Americans.  Troy  has  a  large  percent- 
age of  Irish,  just  as  Boston  has;  their  grand- 
fathers and  great-grandfathers  emigrated  to 
America  in  the  early  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Throughout  the  northern  part  of 
the  circle  one  finds  many  French  names;  these 
are  descendants  of  the  habitants  of  the  near- 
by province  of  Quebec,  but  Americanized  for 
the  last  three  or  four  generations.  In  short, 
except  for  a  negligible  Italian  element  in  Troy 
and  a  small  Polish  colony  in  Schenectady,  this 
particular  part  of  the  United  States  has  almost 
no  residents  of  foreign  birth  and  none  whatever 
of  the  social  problems  that  confront  other 
regions  with  a  large  alien  population. 

This  is  the  America  of  the  little  red  school- 
house;  it  is  perfectly  typical  of  all  that  has  be- 


come crystallized  in  our  national  thought  as 
the  American  tradition.  If  I  have  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  history  of  this  region  it  has  been 
in  order  to  emphasize  its  purely  American  char- 
acter, as  the  term  is  generally  understood. 
1 1  is  not  the  place  one  would  visit  first  if  he  were 
hunting  for  a  revolution.  It  is  not  a  region 
in  which  one  would  expect  to  find  the  people 
of  any  of  its  communities  trying  radical  political 
experiments.  But  while  the  soap-box  orators 
are  proclaiming  revolutions,  industrial,  social, 
and  political,  as  the  only  salvation  of  the 
workingman,  in  this  little  conservative  section 
of  the  United  States  the  workers  have  quietly, 
without  any  fuss  or  great  excitement,  by  the 
use  of  the  means  already  at  hand,  and  without 
resort  to  the  revolutionary  tactics  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  that  so  fire  the  imagination  of  the 
Marxian  propagandists,  achieved  just  about  all 
the  ends  that  the  revolutionists  profess  to  seek. 
And,  in  other  matters,  this  neighborhood  is 
so  typical  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  United 
States  one  shrewdly  suspects  that  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  the  loudly  proclaimed  revolu- 
tion has  already  arrived  while  the  timorous 
were  still  shuddering  in  anticipation  of  its 
approach. 

THE   LABOR   BOOM 

LABOR  is  in  the  saddle.  Whatever  it 
wants  it  has  but  to  ask  for  in  order  to 
receive  it.  Every  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  work  in  this  whole  region  has  a  wide  choice 
of  jobs  to  pick  from.  Wages  are  whatever 
the  worker  asks.  Ordinary  farm  hands  on 
regular  jobs  are  drawing  $75  a  month  and  their 
board.  Workers  by  the  day  in  the  country 
districts  get  $3.  A  man  and  team  for  farm 
work  get  $6  for  an  eight-hour  day;  the  country 
people  are  not  working  from  dawn  until  dark 
any  longer.  Fifteen-year-old  boys  are  "hiring 
out"  to  farmers  for  $2.50  a  day!  Even  at 
these  rates  farmers  find  it  impossible  to  get  help 
for  necessary  farm  operations,  or  to  hold  it 
when  they  get  it.  As  a  result  this  year  great 
farm  areas  have  been  left  untilled  and  the  agri- 
culture of  the  region  is  rapidly  returning  to  the 
elementary  staple  crops  that  are  handled  by 
machinery.  Fruit-growing,  market-gardening, 
poultry-raising,  dairying,  and  various  kinds 
of  agriculture  that  require  intensive  labor, 
are  being  abandoned.  With  chicken  feed  at 
$5  a  hundredweight,  the  few  poultry  farmers 
still  in  the  business  feel  that  they  are  justified 
in  asking,  in  mid-August,  the  seventy  cents  a 
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dozen  for  eggs  which  even  the  village  market 
pays.  Most  of  the  farmers  prefer  to  stick 
to  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay,  which  are  profit- 
able enough  if  help  can  be  found  for  the  har- 
vesting. 

The  farm  labor  has  gone  to  the  cities,  and 
the  cities  are  crying  for  more  workers.  The 
village  weeklies  are  crowded  with  "  Help 
Wanted"  advertisements  offering  alluring  in- 
ducements in  the  city  factories.  The  superin- 
tendent of  one  Troy  factory  makes  regular  trips 
by  automobile  around  a  hundred-mile  circle 
to  interview  applicants  and  induce  them  to 
come  to  work  for  him.  Farm  boys  come  home 
for  week-ends  with  glowing  stories  of  the 
thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty  dollars  a  week  they 
earn  in  the  towns,  and  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  are  looking  forward  to  the  end  of 
their  own  school  days  when  they,  too,  can  go  to 
work. 

There  are  jobs  for  everybody  in  the  cities. 
In  Schenectady  the  two  great  industries  are 
the  General  Electric  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company's  works.  Between 
them  they  employ  nearly  thirty  thousand 
workers.  Both  industries  are  running  on  full 
time  schedules  and  continuing  to  pay  war-time 
wages.  The  transition  from  war  work  to 
peace  work  last  winter  made  hardly  a  ripple 
in  the  industrial  situation.  The  ink  on  the 
signatures  to  the  Armistice  was  hardly  dry 
before  these  great  enterprises  found  themselves 
with  almost  as  much  peace  work  ahead  to 
be  done  as  they  ever  had  of  war  work. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  little  period  of  uncer- 
tainty, the  end  of  the  war  had  come  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly.  For  a  few  weeks 
neither  workers  nor  employers  had  been  able 
to  guess  which  way  the  wind  was  going  to  blow. 
Deceived  by  agitators  who  made  them  believe 
that  a  general  strike  in  all  the  General  Electric 
Company's  plants  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Lynn 
had  been  called,  the  workers  in  the  Schenectady 
plant,  themselves  without  a  claim  of  grievance, 
walked  out  a  couple  of  weeks  before  Christmas. 
This  gave  the  company  the  opportunity,  when 
the  men  came  back  after  New  Year's,  to  lay- 
off the  three  or  four  thousand  workers  who  had 
been  running  automatic  machines  on  munitions 
work  but  who  were  no  longer  useful  in  the 
regular  lines  of  the  company's  business.  These 
were  quickly  absorbed  into  the  other  industrial 
activities  of  Schenectady  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  the  incident  would  hardly  be  worth 
referring  to  if  it  were  not  convincing  proof  of  the 


solidarity  of  labor  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
American  section  of  America. 

The  eight-hour  day  prevails  in  all  the  in- 
dustries and  trades.  Carpenters  get  seven 
dollars  a  day  in  Schenectady  and  Albany, 
plumbers  a  dollar  an  hour,  painters  seventy- 
five  cents.  Not  long  ago  the  electricians  asked 
for  85  cents  an  hour.  Some  contractors  re- 
fused to  pay  it  and  the  electricians  struck. 
They  were  too  busy  on  work  for  other  con- 
tractors who  had  acceded  to  the  new  scale  to 
spare  any  members  of  their  union  for  picketing, 
so  they  employed  a  number  of  non-electricians 
as  pickets  at  fifty  cents  an  hour.  When  these 
pickets  discovered  the  objects  of  the  electri- 
cians' strike  they  decided  that  they,  too,  were 
underpaid,  organized  themselves  and  struck 
for  more  pay !  They  got  it ;  and  the  electricians 
eventually  won  their  strike.  I  n  all  the  building 
trades  every  man  who  can  by  any  means 
qualify  as  an  artisan  has  all  he  can  do,  in  Troy, 
in  Schenectady,  in  Albany,  and  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages.  And  the  man  who  has 
nothing  but  a  pair  of  hands  can  get  his  three 
dollars  a  day  in  any  of  them.  The  only  import- 
ant element  of  unemployment  discoverable  in 
the  whole  circle  in  August  was  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  men  who  had  been  laid  off  at  the 
Watervliet  Arsenal  when  the  war  ended.  The 
Watervliet  Arsenal  is  the  Government's  prin- 
cipal cannon  factory.  During  the  war  the 
plant  ran  night  and  day.  When  the  demand 
for  cannon  ceased  suddenly,  about  three  thou- 
sand men  who  had  been  operating  automatic 
machines,  men  who  previously  had  been  in  the 
unskilled  labor  class,  were  no  longer  needed. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  immediately  found 
other  employment;  a  considerable  percentage, 
however,  prefer  to  live  in  hope  that  the  plans 
for  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  Government  sup- 
plies at  Watervliet  will  materialize  rather  than 
return  to  their  former  status  of  unskilled  man- 
ual laborers.  They  feel  that  they  have  learned 
to  do  something  a  little  better  than  digging 
ditches  or  carrying  the  hod  and  have  enough 
laid  by  out  of  their  war-time  earnings  to  keep 
them  while  they  wait  for  the  opportunity  to  go 
back  to  the  better  work.  But  for  every  one 
of  these  there  is  a  job  of  some  sort  ready  if  he 
will  take  it.  The  manager  of  one  of  Schenec- 
tady's important  businesses  told  me  that  he 
had  been  trying  for  two  weeks  to  find  a  man 
who  could  act  as  substitute  janitor  for  hisoffices. 
The  firm's  janitor  wanted  to  take  two  months' 
vacation  in  order  to  build  himself  a  bungalow  on 
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a  suburban  lot  which  he  had  just  purchased  out 
of  his  savings.  The  firm  was  willing  to  let  him 
take  the  time  if  they  could  get  someone  to  do 
the  work  while  he  was  away,  but  so  far  had  been 
unable  to  get  anyone  to  try  it  for  $3.50  a  day! 

A  DEMAND  FOR  WOMEN  WORKERS 

BESIDES  its  heavy  machine-shop  indus- 
tries, typified  by  the  Watervliet  Arsenal, 
Troy's  chief  business  is  the  manufacture  of 
linen  collars.  This  is  probably  the  largest  in- 
dustry in  America  employing  chiefly  female 
labor.  That  is,  it  employs  female  labor  when 
it  can  get  it.  If  anything,  female  labor  is 
scarcer  in  this  part  of  the  country  than  male 
labor.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the  collar  man- 
ufacturers are  put  to  it  for  help  is  that  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  their  business  increased 
in  a  series  of  long  jumps.  Another  is  that 
thousands  of  women  formerly  employed  in  the 
collar  trades  found  work  that  paid  them  better 
in  the  machine  shops  while  the  war  was  on, 
and  are  sticking  to  those  jobs.  There  has  been 
almost  no  displacement  of  women  workers  by 
men  in  any  of  the  industries  of  this  entire 
section;  girls  are  still  running  elevators  in  the 
office  buildings  and  operating  machine  tools 
in  the  factories.  The  chief  reason  for  the 
shortage  of  female  help  in  the  collar  factories, 
however,  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  who  have  married  and  gone  to  house- 
keeping. This  is  a  reflex,  naturally,  of  the 
tendencies  and  steady  work  of  the  young  men. 
Many  of  these  married  during  the  war,  many 
who  went  into  uniform  have  married  since 
they  came  back,  more  married  as  soon  as  they 
found  the  end  of  the  war  did  not  bring  with  it 
the  end  of  high  wages.  It  takes  a  good  many 
weddings  to  make  much  of  a  labor  shortage 
in  an  army  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  women 
workers,  but  there  have  been  enough  of  these 
to  impel  the  collar  manufacturers  to  offer  extra 
inducements  for  help.  Recently  wages  in  all 
departments  of  the  collar  industry  were  ad- 
vanced ten  per  cent.  The  girls  work  on  piece 
work,  a  forty-eight-hour  week;  their  average 
earnings  under  the  new  scale  run  better  than 
sixteen  dollars  a  week.  Saturday  afternoons 
every  industry  in  the  district  shuts  down  tight, 
to  give  the  workers  a  chance  to  spend  their 
money.  There  are  many,  employers  and  work- 
ers alike  in  this  district,  who  confidently  expect 
the  early  establishment  of  the  five-day,  forty- 
hour  week. 
What   have  the   workers  in   this   territory 


got  except  better  pay  and  shorter  hours 
than  they  ever  had  before?  The  question  is 
sure  to  be  asked  by  everyone  who  has  ever 
heard  of  the  Whitley  report  or  taken  note  of 
the  shop  committee  movement.  In  industrial 
democracy,  we  are  told,  the  worker  must  have 
a  voice,  and  a  considerable  voice,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  industry;  at  least,  the  old  bar- 
riers between  the  management  and  the  men 
must  be  broken  down  and  legitimate  griev- 
ances on  either  side  be  frankly  stated  and  fairly 
dealt  with.  One  must  go  to  the  extreme  east- 
ern periphery  of  the  territorial  circle  with  which 
this  article  deals  to  find  an  example  of  the  shop 
committee  system  actually  at  work — in  the 
General  Electric  Company's  plant  at  Pittsfield. 
Here  the  first  shop  committee  plan  installed 
in  America  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  was  put  into  operation  late  in 
1918;  a  little  later  the  same  company's  works 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  were  organized  on  the  same 
system.  Whenever  the  workers  in  the  Schen- 
ectady plant  decide  they  want  the  same  or  a 
similar  system  there,  it  is  theirs  for  the  asking. 
Under  this  shop  committee  plan  every 
worker,  through  representatives  elected  by 
groups  employed  at  similar  work  or  in  the  same 
building,  or  both,  is  represented  on  a  series  of 
committees  on  which  the  management  is  also 
represented,  and  to  which  every  grievance  or 
complaint  of  any  employee,  whether  as  to 
wages,  conditions  of  work,  or  anything  else, 
must  be  referred  for  adjustment  if  it  cannot 
be  adjusted  by  foremen  or  superintendents 
acting  independently.  The  plan  is  not  quite 
as  simple  as  that,  but  that  is  the  essence  of  it. 
Given  a  management  that  honestly  wants  to 
do  the  fair  thing  by  everybody  connected  with 
the  industry  (and  nobody  challenges  the  atti- 
tude of  the  management  of  any  of  the  import- 
ant industries  in  this  section  on  this  point) 
it  enables  the  worker,  individual  or  group,  to 
go  over  the  heads  of  foremen  and  superinten- 
dents and  obtain  a  hearing  on  the  matter  at 
issue,  with  the  certainty  that  the  decision  will 
be  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  since  both  men  and 
management  sit  on  all  committees.  Likewise 
it  provides  a  route  through  which  the  manage- 
ment can  take  the  workers  into  its  confidence 
and  help  them  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  the  whole  industry,  a  procedure 
which  has  been  found  in  many  instances  to  be 
effective  in  restraining  the  workers  from  making 
demands  which  the  condition  of  business  makes 
unreasonable. 
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The  personal  authority  of  the  foremen  is  one 
of  the  elements  blamed  by  many  investigators 
and  by  the  workers  for  much  of  the  unfairness 
of  which  labor  has  complained  in  the  past. 
In  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Troy  collar  factories 
there  has  just  been  introduced  a  system  by 
which  the  employment,  dismissal,  and  assign- 
ment to  particular  work  of  every  employee 
must  come  under  the  personal  attention  of  a 
trained  employment  manager.  And  in  all  the 
industries  of  the  whole  region,  with  perhaps  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  there  is  substantially 
complete  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  work- 
ers to  organize,  to  join  labor  unions,  to  be  rep- 
resented in  discussions  with  the  management 
by  the  representatives  of  their  organizations 
and  to  bargain  collectively.  The  open  shop 
principle  obtains,  except  in  the  building  trades, 
but  in  almost  all  of  the  important  industries 
the  workers  have  their  own  internal  organiza- 
tions, where  they  are  not  unionized. 

HOW  THE  MONEY  IS  SPENT 

WHAT  do  these  independent,  highly 
paid  American  working  men  and  women 
do  with  their  money?  I  have  already  indi- 
cated some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  spend- 
ing it,  in  marrying  and  building  homes.  This 
is  a  region  of  small  home-owners.  The  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  cities  in  question  are 
filled  with  comfortable  wooden  houses;  in  the 
outskirts  and  the  smaller  villages  every  house 
has  its  garden  and  its  chicken-yard.  The  usual 
progression  is  for  the  young  married  couple 
to  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  flat,  as  often  as  not 
the  second  floor  of  a  two-flat  house  owned  by 
some  older  workman.  Next,  likely  as  not, 
they  build  their  own  two-flat  house  and  rent 
half  to  another  young  couple.  Then  comes  the 
suburban  bungalow  with  its  garden,  and  a  sur- 
prisingly large  proportion  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  big  plants  have  their  own  country  places 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  justify  the  name  of 
farm. 

They  are  buying  automobiles — Fords  and 
others.  Schenectady  has  half  a  dozen  auto- 
mobile agencies  and  supply  houses  that  have 
been  established  there  since  the  war  ended, 
and  these  as  well  as  the  older  establishments 
of  the  kind  all  report  more  business  than  they 
can  handle.  And  on  the  principal  street  a 
prominent  sign  announces  that  still  another 
automobile  supply  house  is  to  open  there  in  the 
fall.  They  are  buying  pianos  and  high  priced 
phonographs.     The  manager  of  one  of  Albany's 


largest  shops  dealing  in  musical  instruments 
told  me  that  even  the  record  breaking  business 
in  such  commodities  that  was  observed  all 
over  the  country  while  the  war  was  on  had  been 
exceeded  by  the  demand  since  last  New  Year. 
They  are  buying  furniture  of  higher  grade  and 
better  quality  than  wage-workers  used  to  buy. 
Prices  of  these  as  of  all  other  commodities  are 
higher  than  the  country  has  ever  known,  yet 
the  excess  of  wages  over  living  cost  is  higher 
yet.  The  manager  of  Albany's  largest  depart- 
ment store  stated  to  me  that  business  had  never 
been  so  good  at  the  same  season  as  in  the 
summer  of  1919.  This  shop,  like  many  other 
retail  businesses,  formerly  catered  largely  to 
the  "automobile  trade."  Its  patrons  were 
mainly  among  the  wealthy  or  the  salaried 
classes  who  attempt  to  live  in  the  fashion  of 
the  well-to-do.  The  purchasing  power  of 
both  the  man  whose  income  comes  from  invest- 
ments and  of  the  salaried  man  in  any  kind 
of  work,  has  gone  down,  but  that  of  the  wage 
worker  has  gone  up  to  an  extent  that  actually 
increases  the  buying  power  of  the  community. 
Here  we  have,  then,  a  corner  of  America  in 
which  Labor  has  practically  everything  the 
revolutionists  have  been  demanding  for  it 
except  actual  control  of  the  industries  and  of 
the  Government.  In  the  broad  sense  it  has 
both  of  those,  particularly  the  latter,  though 
not  in  the  red  flag  sense  of  those  who  speak 
of  the  "proletariat."  Labor  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States  is  not  communistic  in  spirit,  it 
is  far  from  proletarian  in  its  point  of  view. 
It  slaps  the  "boss"  on  the  back  and  calls  him 
Bill,  and  is  decidedly  and  distinctly  bourgeois 
in  its  outlook  on  life.  It  is  perfectly  willing 
the  other  fellow  should  get  ahead,  and  is  willing 
to  help  him  get  ahead,  but  it  wants  to  get  ahead 
itself.  It  is  not  so  conservative  that  it  is  un- 
willing to  experiment  with  new  ideas.  It  has 
tried  Socialism,  for  instance,  and  got  over  it. 

A    SOCIALIST    MAYOR 

THAT  was  in  191 1,  when  the  Rev.  George 
R.  Lunn  was  elected  Mayor  of  Schenec- 
tady on  the  Socialist  ticket.  Lunn  is  one 
of  these  old  Americans  himself.  He  was  min- 
ister of  the  First  Reformed  Church  in  Schen- 
ectady, the  oldest  church  in  town.  Socialism 
appealed  to  him  and  he  joined  the  Socialist 
party.  He  ran  for  Mayor  in  1909  and  was 
beaten.  In  191 1,  the  "year  of  protest,"  he  ran 
again  and  was  elected,  not  because  he  was  a 
Socialist  but  because  everybody  was  disgusted 
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with  the  way  the  old  party  machines  had  been 
running  the  town.  As  Mayor  he  tried  a  lot 
of  Socialistic  ideas,  and  some  that  were  just 
plain  common  sense.  The  people  of  Schen- 
ectady had  a  chance  to  see  Socialists  at  work. 
Only  Socialists  were  employed  to  dig  the  ditches 
and  lay  the  pipes  for  the  new  water  system. 
The  system  leaked  frightfully.  When  the 
pipes  were  dug  up  in  the  next  administration  it 
was  discovered  that  someone  had  palmed  off 
some  defective  piping  on  the  economical 
Socialist  purchasing  agent,  and  that  the  Social- 
ist brothers  who  had  been  employed  to  lay 
them  had  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  steal  the  lead  caulking  and  sell  it,  instead  of 
putting  it  into  the  joints  of  the  pipes!  But 
Lunn  did  a  lot  of  good  things  for  the  city. 
He  established  a  park  system  that  Schenectady 
is  now  very  proud  of,  cut  down  the  cost  of 
paving  by  breaking  up  the  asphalt  ring,  and 
when  he  came  up  for  reelection  in  191 3  he 
polled  a  larger  vote  than  before.  The  old 
parties  ran  a  Fusion  candidate  against  him, 
however,  and  he  was  beaten.  But  the  Fusion 
administration  played  right  into  the  hands  of 
the  old  gang,  so  in  191 5  Lunn  was  again  elected, 
as  a  Socialist,  although  by  this  time  he  had 
made  many  enemies  in  the  Socialist  party,  from 
which  he  has  since  withdrawn. 

While  he  was  Mayor  this  second  time  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  for  Con- 
gress and  elected.  He  was  beaten  for  reelection 
in  1918  by  a  narrow  margin  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  votes.  He  is,  as  this  is  written,  the 
primary  candidate  of  the  Schenectady  Demo- 
crats for  the  nomination  for  Mayor  again; 
there  is  good  opinion  in  Schenectady  that  he 
will  be  elected.  But  if  he  is  elected  it  will 
not  be  because  he  was  once  a  Socialist,  but 
because  he  is  George  R.  Lunn,  American, 
who  has  given  the  city  of  Schenectady  two 
good  administrations  as  Mayor  and  is  respected 
even  by  his  political  enemies. 

I  have  referred  to  Schenectady's  experiment 
with  Socialism  in  order  better  to  make  clear 
the  point  that  what  the  workers  of  this  section 
have  got,  they  have  got  not  as  a  result  of  any 
revolutionary  reorganization  of  society,  but 
because  circumstances  and  conditions  have 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  obtain  their  reason- 
able demands  without  using  any  forces  except 
those  ready  to  their  hand.  How  long  the  con- 
ditions that  have  made  their  present  trium- 
phant situation  possible  may  last,  no  one  may 
foretell.     There  is  no  present  indication  of  any 


increase  in  the  number  of  workers,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  in  the  near  future,  and  except  that  in 
some  lines  they  are  not  able  to  get  all  the  help 
they  need  to  keep  their  industries  up  to  the 
present  demand  for  their  products  the  em- 
ployers are  evincing  no  dissatisfaction  whatever 
with  the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  They 
are  getting  war  prices,  and  higher  than  war 
prices,  for  their  output.  They  are  honestly 
glad,  most  of  them  at  any  rate,  to  see  their 
employees  getting  ahead,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
are  much  more  willing  than  any  considerable 
number  of  employers  were  before  the  war  to 
give  the  workers'  side  of  conditions  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

HENRY    FORD'S    NEW    PROJECT 

THERE  are  still  some  soldiers  from  this 
district  in  uniform  More  than  half  of 
the  boys  that  went  out  from  this  corner  of 
America  have  been  demobilized  and  are  back 
on  the  job.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  return  of 
the  rest  will  unsettle  conditions  materially. 
And  any  considerable  influx  of  competitive 
labor — if  there  is  any  surplus  labor  anywhere 
in  the  United  States — is  likely  to  be  absorbed 
by  Henry  Ford's  new  tractor  plant  at  Green 
Island. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  in  this  whole 
district  is  much  more  interested  in  the  Ford 
project  for  utilizing  the  water  power  of  the 
Hudson,  where  it  falls  over  the  new  Federal 
dam  just  below  Troy,  than  in  any  talk  of 
Socialism  or  industrial  revolutions.  They 
look  upon  Henry  Ford,  in  this  part  of  America, 
as  the  apostle  of  a  sort  of  industrial  democracy 
that  works;  they  look  forward  with  keen  an- 
ticipation to  the  establishment  in  their  midst 
of  one  of  his  manufacturing  plants  with  his 
well  known  minimum  wage.  Mr.  Ford  and 
his  friends  Thomas  A.  Edison,  John  Burroughs, 
and  Harvey  S.  Firestone  camped  out  over 
night  on  the  site  of  his  projected  plant  at  Green 
Island  a  day  or  two  before  I  visited  Troy,  and 
told  the  people  of  Troy  that  he  would  employ 
ten  thousand  men  there  every  winter,  as  soon 
as  he  got  permission  from  Congress  to  rent 
the  water  power  and  could  get  his  factory  built. 

Troy  has  been  on  edge  over  Mr.  Ford's  plans 
ever  since  they  were  first  announced  in  the 
World's  Work  a  year  ago.  Since  the  water 
power  is  available  in  any  considerable  volume 
only  in  the  winter  and  spring,  Mr.  Ford  pro- 
poses to  operate  the  plant  only  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  there  is  no  work  to  do  on  the 
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farms.  He  counts  on  a  great  influx  of  workers 
from  the  farms  every  winter;  some  will  live 
temporarily  in  Troy  or  its  vicinity,  some  motor 
in  in  their  Fords  or  come  in  by  rail  from  the 
farms  every  day.  They  will  make  Ford  cars, 
or  parts  of  them,  and  Ford  tractors  that  they 
can  buy  to  use  on  their  farms  in  the  summer 
when  the  plant  is  shut  down.  And  out  among 
them  Mr.  Ford  promises  to  establish  demon- 
stration farms  that  will  tempt  into  the  country 
and  away  from  the  cities  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  families  who  will  take  up  the  aban- 
doned and  partly  worked  lands  and  make  this 
whole  section  into  the  garden  spot  of  America. 
If  Mr.  Ford  succeeds  in  demonstrating  that 
a  moderate-sized  farm  can  be  operated  by. 
machinery  with  only  twenty  days  of  labor  a 
year,  as  he  believes,  he  will  have  conferred  a 
boon  upon  this  part  of  the  world  in  solving  the 
farm  labor  problem.  And  if  through  this  or 
any  other  means  some  way  is  found  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  agricultural  lands  that 
surround  these  industrial  cities  we  have  been 
talking  about,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
good  reason  why  conditions  in  the  cities  them- 
selves should  not  remain  as  they  are.  The 
weak  link  in  the  chain,  in  this  part  of  America, 


is  the  food  link.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
high  wages  go  or  how  independent  the  worker, 
unless  he  can  buy  food  with  his  wages  he  is  no 
better  off  than  when  he  was  getting  a  dollar 
a  day  instead  of  six.  Albany,  Troy,  Sche- 
nectady, lying  in  the  very  centre  of  an  agricul- 
tural section  as  productive  when  cultivated  as 
any  land  east  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  capable 
of  feeding  their  populations  and  twice  as  many 
more,  are  dependent  for  the  food  on  their 
daily  tables  upon  shipments  from  the  West  and 
the  South,  with  prices  constantly  rising  and  no 
top  limit  in  sight. 

If  the  United  States  is  approaching  a  revolu- 
tion, in  the  violent  sense  of  the  word,  this  is  the 
route  through  which  it  must  be  apprehended,  if 
conditions  elsewhere  are  anything  like  what 
they  are  here.  Perhaps  Henry  Ford  has  the 
answer;  perhaps  the  only  answer  is  the  forced 
demobilization  of  industry  and  the  return  of  the 
workers  to  the  land.  One  cannot  survey  this 
corner  of  America,  as  I  have  attempted  to  do, 
without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  serious  menace  to  the  future  is  the  agricul- 
tural decline  of  the  present.  Certainly  the 
menace  does  not  lie  in  the  rise  of  the  Ameri- 
can workman  to  independence. 


"THE  LIFE  OF  GENERAL  PERSHING"  TO  BE  CONTINUED 

Mr.  George  MacAdam,  whose  Life  of  General  Pershing  has  been 
running  in  the  World's  Work,  has  secured  the  material  for  the  final 
instalment  of  the  series,  hut  was  unable  to  send  it  to  the  United  States 
early  enough  to  have  it  published  in  the  October  number.  It  will  con- 
sequently appear  in  the  November  number. — The  Editors. 


Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 

ADDS  MANY  YEARS  TO  THE  AVERAGE  LIFE 

By  R.  W.  Beal 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  volumes 
have  been  written  describing  at 
length  the  many  kinds  of  baths 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in 
from  time  to  time.  Every  possible  re- 
source of  the  human  mind  has  been  brought 
into  play  to  fashion  new  methods  of  bath- 
ing, but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
important  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial 
of  all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has 
been  given  little  thought. 

The  reason  for  this  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  few  people  seem  to  realize 
the  tremendous  part  that  internal  bathing 
plays  in  the  acquiring  and  maintaining  of 
health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have 
as  many  different  definitions,  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  of  them  would 
be  correct. 

To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to  what 
constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be  said 
that  a  hot  water  enema  is  no  more  an  in- 
ternal bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  witness 
an  average  post-mortem,  the  sights  they 
would  see  and  the  things  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  be  unnecessary  to  convince  them. 

Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experiment 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be. 

There  is,  then,  only  one  other  way  to 
get  this  information  into  their  hands,  and 
that  is  by  acquainting  them  with  such 
knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  this  long-sought-for 
health-producing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also,  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  a  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease. 


For  instance,  that  universal  disorder 
from  which  almost  all  humanity  is  suf- 
fering, known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication" "auto-infection,"  and  a  mul- 
titude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable, 
but  preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice  of  internal  bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per 
cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  English, 
this  means  that  most  men  are  trying  to  do 
a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a  man's 
power.     This  applies  equally  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred 
per  cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not 
stand  this  and  not  break  down,  and  the 
body  certainly  cannot  do  more  than  a 
machine.  There  is  entirely  too  much  un- 
necessary and  avoidable  sickness  in  the 
world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically  vigor- 
ous, healthy  and  strong?  The  number  is 
appallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 
in  these  strenuous  days  people  have  time 
to  do  everything  else  necessary  for  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness,  but  the  most  es- 
sential thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their 
bodies  their  proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  or  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  inter- 
nal bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and 
maintain  your  physical  efficiency  indefi- 
nitely? Granting  that  such  a  simple  pro- 
cedure as  this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  is  it  not  worth-while  to  learn  more 
about  that  which  will  accomplish  this  end? 
Internal  Bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will 
do  it  for  people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  con- 
ditions of  health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
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free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (pois- 
ons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your 
complexion  clean,  your  head  keen,  your 
blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  re- 
laxed, and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
youth  in  your  declining  years,  practice  in- 
ternal bathing,  and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind. 

You  will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT 
an  Internal  Bath  is.  WHY  people  should 
take   them,   and   the  WAY   to   take   them. 

These  and  countless  other  questions  are 
all  answered  in  a  booklet  entitled,  "THE 
WHAT,  THE  WHY  and  THE  WAY 
OF  INTERNAL  BATHING,"  written  by 
Doctor  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of 
the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade,"  whose  life-long 
study  and  research  along  this  line  has  made 
him  the  pre-eminent  authority  on  the 
subject. 

Not  only  did  internal  bathing  save  and 
prolong  Dr.  Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  individuals  have 
been  equally  spared  and  prolonged. 


No  other  book  has  ever  been  written 
containing  such  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
information  to  the  business  man,  the 
worker  and  the  housewife.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  book  is  to  write 
to  Tyrrell's  Hygienic  Institute,  at  134 
West  65th  Street,  New  York,  and  men- 
tion having  read  this  article  in  World's 
Work,  and  same  will  be  immediately 
mailed  to  you  free  of  all  cost  or  obliga- 
tion. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
if  the  reading  of  this  article  will  result 
in  a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of 
the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  more  about  the 
subject,  and  your  writing  for  this  book 
will  give  you  that  information.  Do  not 
put  off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

"  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out 
of  your  opportunity  to  get  this  valuable 
information,  which  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It 
is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be  un- 
natural when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to 
be  well? — Advertisemsnt. 
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